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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.   XXXIII 

This  volume  includes  The  Bible  of  Amiens  and  subsidiary  matter,  with 
the  lectures  delivered  by  Ruskin  during  his  second  tenure  of  the 
Slade  Professorship  at  Oxford.  The  contents  are  I.  7%f  Bible  of 
Amiens  (published  at  intervals  between  1880  and  1885).  II.  This 
book  on  Amiens  was  to  have  been  the  first  part  of  a  long  series  of 
studies  which,  under  the  general  title  of  Our  Fathers  have  Told  Usy 
was  to  have  included  sketches  of  Christian  history  and  architecture, 
grouped  round  various  local  centres.  Only  a  few  other  chapters  were, 
however,  written;  and  these  form  the  second  section  of  tiie  present 
volume.  III.  7%^  Art  ofEfigland,  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1888. 
IV.  7%^  Pleasures  of  England,  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  in  October 
and  November  1884,  with  additions  (not  hitherto  printed)  from 
Ruskin'^s  MSS;  and  lastly,  V.  reports  of  Ruskin'*s  Final  Lectures  at 
Oxford,  delivered  in  November  and  December  1884.  7%^  Stomt- 
Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  two  lectures  delivered  in  London  in 
February  1884,  is,  for  reasons  of  space,  held  over  for  the  next  volume. 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume  thus  cover  Rm.kin'^s  work 
during  the  years  1880-1884.  In  preceding  volumes  in  this  edition 
(XXVI.-XXXII.)  the  chronological  order  has  sometimes  been  super- 
seded in  favour  of  connected  topics;  for  Vols.  XXVI.-XXXI.  include 
the  completion  (at  later  dates)  of  books  b^^n  in  earlier  years,  while 
Vol.  XXXII.  contains  matter  (also  of  a  later  date)  closely  allied  in 
purpose  to  its  predecessor.  In  this  Introduction,  the  story  of  Ruskin^s 
life  is  resumed  from  the  point  at  which  it  was  left  in  Vol.  XXV. 
(p.  xxviii.) — namely,  his  serious  illness  in  1878 — and  is  carried  down  to 
his  final  resignation  of  the  Oxford  Professorship  in  March  1885. 
The  years  now  to  be  covered  divide  themselves  into  three  well-marked 
periods:  (1)  Ruskin's  gradual  recovery  from  illness  and  his  resumption 
of  various  literary  undertakings,  broken  by  two  illnesses  of  a  like  kind, 
in  the  springs  of  1881  and  1882  respectively;  (S)  a  long  foreign  tour 
in  the  autumn  of  188S,  which  gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
strength;  (3)  and  his  consequent  resumption  of  the  Slade  Professor- 
ship at  Oxford  during  188S  and  1884.^ 

1  As  the  present  volume  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  RuskiD's  writingi  between 
hit  reeamption  of  work  in  1878  and  the  end  of  1884,  it  may  be  convenient  to  g^re 
here  a  list  of  the  principal  pieces  which,  though  pablithed  during  that  period,  are 

six 


XX  INTRODUCTION 

printed  in  other  volamee.     The  dates  are  those  of  Raskin's  writings^  or  (where 
these  are  unlmown)  of  their  publication : — 

1878.  July.  DeueaUon,  Part  ▼.  (VoL  XXVI.). 

„      Law9  qf  jRftofe,  Part  ii.  (Vol.  XV.). 
October.  Law  qf  F^wie,  Part  iiL  (Vol.  XV.). 

November,  Decraiber.  The  Three  Coloure  qf  Pre-RaphaelUUm.     (Reserved  for 
On  the  Old  Scad,  Vol.  XXXIV.) 

1879.  January  and  April.  ProeerjAna^  Parts  v.  and  vi.  (Vol.  XXV.). 
February.  St.  George* 9  Guild,  Maeter'e  Report  (Vol.  XXX.). 

April  and  July.  St,  Marlce  Beet,  Part  iii.  and  Second  Supplement  (VoL  XXIV.). 
May.  SUmee  of  Venice.  ^Traveilef^e  Edition,  vol.  i.,  with  new  notes  and  Pre&ce 

(see  VoL  IX.). 
July-Beptember  (and  June  1880).  Lettere  to  the  Clergy.    (Reserved  for  On  the 

OldBoad,  Vol.  XXXIV.) 
October.  Deucalion,  Part  vi.  (Vol.  XXVL). 
December.  Notee  on  Prout  and  Hunt  (Vol.  XIV.). 

1880.  February.  Ueury:  a  Reply  and  a  Rejoinder,     (Reserved  for  On  the  Old  Road, 

„         Setjen  Lampe  of  Architecture,  new  notes  and  Pre&ce  (Vol.  VIII.). 

March  and  September.  Fore  Clavigera,  Letters  88,  89  (Vol.  XXIX.). 

April.  A  Joy  for  Ever,  new  Prefiftce  and  additions  (Vol.  XVI.). 

June,  August,  September,  and  November.  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  i.-iv.    (Re- 
served for  On  the  Old  Road,  VoL  XXXIV.) 

July.  Deucalion,  Part  vii.  (VoL  XXVI.). 

September.  Elemente  of  English  Proeody  (VoL  XXXI.). 

„         Prefiuse  and  Epilogue  to  Arrou>e  of  the  Chace  (Vol.  XXXIV.). 

December.  Bible  of  AnUene,  Part  i. 

1881.  October.  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  v.    (Reserved  for  On  the  Old  Road,  VoL  XXXIV.). 
November.  Love'e  Meinie,  Part  iii.  (Vol.  XXV.). 

„  Stonee   qf   Venice,   Traveller'e  Edition,  voL  ii.,  with  new  chaptei 

(VoL  XI.). 
November  and  December.  Bible  of  Amiene,  Parts  ii.  and  iv. 
December.  St.  George'e  Guild,  Maeter'e  Report  (VoL  XXX.). 

„  Turner  Catalogue,  National  Gallery  (VoL  XIII.). 

1882.  February.  St.  George'e  Guild,  General  Statement  (Vol.  XXX.). 
April,  May.  Proeerpina,  Parts  vii.  and  viii.  (VoL  XXV.). 
August.  Seeamn  and  Lilies,  new  Preface  (Vol.  XVIIL). 

„       Bible  of  Amiene,  Part  iiL 
18a3.  February.  Catalogue  of  Minerals,  Reigate  (Vol.  XXVI.). 

April.  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.,  new  Preface,  notes,  etc.  (Vol.  IV.). 
May.  The  Story  of  Ida,  edited  (Vol.  XXXII.). 

„      Deucalion,  Part  viii.  (VoL  XXVI.). 
May,  June,  July,  November.  Art  of  England^  Lectures  i.-vi. 
May,  September,  and  December.  Fors  Clavigera,  Letters  91-93  (VoL  XXIX.). 
June.  Study  of  Beauty  in  Large  Towns.      (Reserved  for   On   the   Old   Ready 
VoL  XXXIV.) 

1884.  January.  Preface  to  Collingwood's  Limestone  Alps  of  Savoy  (VoL  XXVL). 
March,  October,  and  December.    Fors  Clavigera,  Letters  94, 95, 96  (Vol.  XXX.). 
May.  The  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (VoL  XXXIV.). 

„      Catalogue  of  Minerals,  Kirkcudbright  (VoL  XXVI.). 
July.  Art  of  England,  Appendix. 
April,  July,  September,  October.    Roadside    Songs   of   Tuscany,  Parts    i.-iv. 

(Vol.  xx5qi.). 

August.  Catalogue  of  Silica,  British  Museum  (VoL  XXVI.). 
October.  On  Distinctions  of  Form  in  SUica  (Vol.  XXVL). 
October  and  November.  Pleasures  of  England,  Lectures  i.  and  ii. 
December.  Preface  to  Chesneau's  English  School  of  Painting  (Vol.  XXXIV.). 

1885.  February  and  April.  Pleasures  of  England,  Lectures  iii.  and  iv. 
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1878-1882 

Ruskin  was,  as  we  have  seen,  very  seriously  ill  in  February  1878 
with  an  attack  of  brain-fever.^  Early  in  April  he  was  able  to  leave 
his  bed,  and  by  July  he  could  report  himself  as  ^having  got  into 
quiet  work  again,^  though  conscious  that  he  must  not  ^^  again  risk  the 
grief  and  passion  of  writing  on  policy.*"'  The  quiet  work  consisted 
largely  of  studies  of  rocks  and  flowers,  for  during  the  latter  months 
of  1878  and  in  1879  he  issued  two  Parts  of  Deucalion  and  one  of 
Proserpina.  In  August  he  went  with  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  to  Malham, 
and  presently  he  was  well  enough  to  pay  some  visits.  In  September 
he  was  in  Scotland  staying  at  Dunira  with  Mr.  William  Graham, 
and  in  October  at  Ha  warden.  His  ^<  health  was  better,^  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  noted  that  there  was  ^^  no  diminution  of  the  charm  ^  in  '^  an 
unrivalled  guest.^'  His  visit  to  Dunira  is  recorded  in  two  pleasant 
papers  which  Ruskin  contributed  at  this  time  to  7%^  Nineteenth  Cen- 
fury,  entitled  The  Three  Colours  of  Pre-RaphaelUism.  His  doctors, 
as  we  have  seen/  forbade  him  to  incur  the  excitement  of  giving  evi- 
dence in  his  own  behalf  in  the  action  which  Whistler  had  brought 
against  him  (November  1878).  Early  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
troubled  with  other  legal  proceedings.  His  name  had  been  forged  on 
various  cheques,  and  he  was  called  to  London  as  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution.  ^*  Being  in  very  weak  health,*^  says  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, *^Mr.  Ruskin  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  f]x>m  thebench.^^ 
It  was  characteristic  that  when  the  prisoner  had  completed  his  sentence 
Ruskin  gave  him  the  means  to  start  again  in  a  better  career. 

The  greater  part  of  1879  and  the  early  months  of  1880  were  spent 
quietly  at  Brantwood,  with  occasional  visits  to  London,  Canterbury, 
Broadlands,  and  Sheflield.  It  was  in  October  1879  that  he  had  the 
pleasure,  as  already  related,^  of  showing  Prince  Leopold  over  the  St. 
Greorge^s  Museum  at  Walkley.  At  Brantwood  he  received  many 
friends,  and  Darwin,  when  staying  at  Coniston,  came  in  sometimes  to 
dinner.  He  had  young  artists  to  stay  with  him — Mr.  Goodwin  and 
Mr.  Creswick  among  the  number — ^and  took  pleasure  in  giving  them 
encouragement.  His  private  secretary  at  this  time  was  Laurence 
Hilliard,  **the  cleverest  and   neatest-fingered  boy,^  says  a  companion, 

1  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  XXV.,  xxvL 

'  See,  in  a  later  volume,  the  letter  to  £.  S.  Dallas  of  July  8,  1878. 
*  Extracts  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Diary,  quoted  in  Mr.  George  Wyndham's  Prefi^e 
to  Letterw  to  M,  O.  and  H.  G,,  1903. 


«  Vol  XXIX.  p.  xxii. 

Mt,  April 
•  Vol.  XX!X.  p.  311. 


&  limei,  April  1,  1879. 
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^Hhat  ever  rigged  a  model^;^  and  one  of  Ruskin'^s  diversions  was 
the  designing  of  his  little  craft,  the  Jumping  Jenny  :^  she  was  launched 
at  Eastar  1879,  with  due  ceremony  (as  Ruskin  wrote  to  Professor 
Norton),  with  a  wreath  of  daffodils  round  her  bows,  and  the  singing 
of  a  versicle  written  by  her  master  for  the  occasion.'  She  was  Ruskin's 
own  particular  boat,  and  he  had  much  pleasure  in  rowing  her.  In 
winter,  when  the  lake  was  frozen,  he  was  fond  of  sliding,  and  he 
records  in  Deucalion  his  close  observation  of  phenomena  of  snow  and 
ice.  As  soon  as  the  spring  and  summer  came  he  was  busy  in  noting 
the  first  appearance  of  his  favourite  flowers,  in  searching  for  perfect 
blossoms,  in  painting  studies  of  them.  *^  Paradisiacal  walk  with 
Joanie  and  the  children,^*  he  notes  in  his  diary  (May  %  1880), 
^^  among  the  anemones.*"  ^^Room  in  perfect  order,^  he  says  again 
(July  S),  *^and  I  wonderfully  well.  Joanie  home  quite  well,  and 
children  happy — D.G. — and  sun  on  fells,  and  a  cranberry  blossom  in  my 
saucer  ready  to  be  drawn.  Found  them  yesterday,  in  breezy  afternoon, 
on  the  hill,  all  sparkling  like  little  rubies.'"  He  was  ever  discovering 
a  new  beauty,  unseen  before.  *•  Studied  dew  on  Sweet  William  yester- 
day morning,^  he  writes  (August  11);  ^Hhe  divine  crimson  lighted  by 
the  fire  of  each  minute  lens.  I  never  noticed  this  before — blind  bat !  ^ 
If  he  was  puzzled  by  anything  in  his  study  of  flowers  or  birds,  he 
would  row  across  the  lake  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Susan  Beever — the 
'^  Susie  ^  of  his  familiar  letters,  the  friend  of  every  bird  and  beast,  and 
deeply  versed  in  all  plant-lore.  He  interested  himself  greatly  also  in  the 
village  school,  planning  lessons,  arranging  pictui-es,  and  giving  treats. 
He  would  sometimes  deliver  little  addresses  to  his  friends  and  neigh* 
bours  on  these  occasions.  One  such  address — deeply  religious  in  tone 
— has  been  printed,  and  is  included  in  a  later  volume.^  At  this  time 
he  used  also  to  conduct  family-prayers  at  Brantwood.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  he  regarded  himself  as  *^a  member  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis,^ '^  that  he  liked  even  the  domestic  animals  of  the  family  to  be 
present.  He  prepared  notes  for  Bible-readings,  and  wrote  prayers  for 
these  occasions. 

That  extract  above,  ^'Room  in  perfect  order,^  is  characteristic. 
^^  Setting  my  rooms  in  order,^  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  '^has, 
throughout  life,  been  an  occasionally  complacent  recreation  to  me ;  but 
I   have   never  succeeded   in    keeping   them    in   order  three   days   after 

1  W.  G.  Collingwood^  Ruskin  Relics,  p.  22. 

»  See  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  364  n. 

3  See  in  a  later  volume  the  letter  to  Professor  NortQn  of  Easter  Monday,  1879. 

*  Vol.  xxxrv. 

*  See  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  xlvii.  Compare  what  be  says  in  this  connexion  in  his 
fourth  Letter  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Vol.  XXXIV.). 
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they  were  in  it.^  ^  <'  Study  like  a  Carpaccio  background  to  St.  Jerome,*" 
he  notes  with  satisfaction  (February  10,  1880);  but  the  study  was  a 
workroom,  and  as  its  master  was  in  the  habit  of  working  at  a  doien 
different  subjects  on  as  many  successive  days,  the  books,  portfolios, 
pictures,  and  notebooks  were  quickly  overlaid.  Like  many  other 
book-buyers,  he  was  in  the  habit  from  time  to  time  of  weeding  out 
his  library,  and  many  a  volume  found  its  way  to  the  auction-rooms 
containing  his  autograph  or  book-plate  and  a  note  of  his  reason  for 
disposing  of  it.^ 

The  arrangement,  and  re-arrangement,  of  the  drawings  by  Turner 
chosen  for  his  bedroom  was  another  recreation;  there  are  some  pages 
of  his  diary,  filled  with  notes  and  diagrams  for  di£Eerent  schemes.  Thd 
early  morning  task  which  Ruskin  set  himself  at  this  period  was  the 
translation  day  by  day  of  a  piece  from  Plato^s  Laws;  he  made  some 
progress  with  this  (as  already  recorded),'  and  intended  to  publish  it. 
Another  book  which  he  had  in  his  mind  was  to  deal  with  Horace. 
**  In  reading  Horace  at  breakfast,^  he  notes  (March  7,  1879X  ^  planned 
the  form  in  which  to  gather  my  work  on  him,  to  be  called  either 
Mella  Maiini  or  Exacia  VuUumi,^  but  I  think  the  first''  What 
form  the  book  of  Horatian  studies  was  to  take,  the  diaries  do  not 
show.  They  contain,  however,  occasional  notes  on  lines  or  phrases,* 
and  in  one  of  them  there  is  a  list  of  English  titles  for  all  the  Odes.* 
Ruskin  also  set  a  few  of  them  to  musicJ  He  describes  himself  at 
this  time  as  being  as  lazy  as  possible;  but  Ruskin's  eyes  and  mind 
were  ever  active,  and  he  notes  ^*  crowding  thoughts  '^  and  ^*  unnumbered 
sights  of  lovely  things'"  (April  29). 

In  August  1880  Ruskin  went  to  France  in  order  to  revisit  some  of 
the  northern  cathedrals,  in  view  of  the  sketches  of  Christian  History 
and  Architecture  which  he  had  projected.  He  desired  in  particular  to 
revisit  Amiens,  as  he  had  promised  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  Cathedral 
to  the  Eton  boys.     He  did  not  leave  other  work  behind,  for  the  Frefiioe 

1  PraterUa,  ii.  §  70. 
«  See  Vol.  3DCXIV. 
s  See  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  zv. 

*  In  the  former  title,  he  is  thinking  of  Odei  ir.  2,  27  (''Ego  apis  Matins,"  ete.  : 
•60  VoL  XIX.  p.  94);  in  the  latter  (fbr  which  ''ExacU  Vulturis"  would  be  better), 
of  0de9  iii.  30, 1  (<'  ELxegi  monnmentam,"  etc)  and  iii.  4^  9  {"  Me  fiibulooB  Vohoie 
in  Apulo^"  etc.). 

*  As,  for  instance,  on  April  10,  1879,  "  Horace's  definition  of  a  gentleman :  Eil 
anlmoa  tibi :  sunt  mores  et  linffoa,  fidesoue.  I've  learned  this  to-day,  quite  one  of 
the  most  exhaustire  verses  in  the  world.  '  On  May  3,  1883,  he  added,  **  Above  bit 
of  Horace  comes  in  now  providentially,  for  close  of  lecture  on  classic  art"  See 
below,  p.  306  (where  the  bit  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture). 

*  See  Vol.  XXXIV. 

»  See  Vol.  XXXI.  pp.  xxxv.,  516. 
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to  Arrows  of  the  Chace  was  written  at  Rouen,  and  the  Epilogue  at 
Amiens.  The  tour  was  in  two  parts.^  He  went  first  for  six  weeks 
with  Laurence  Hilliard  and  one  of  his  sisters;  then  crossed  to  Dover  and 
stayed  for  some  days  with  his  firiends,  Miss  Grale  and  her  sister,*  at 
Canterbury;  and  next  returned  to  France,  being  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Severn  and  Mr.  Brabazon.  Those  who  saw  the  Ruskin  exhibi- 
tion in  London  in  1907  will  remember  many  drawings  made  on  this 
tour,  and  among  them  one  which  was  inscribed  as  sketched  in  company 
with  Mr.  Brabazon,^  and  which  shows  an  impressionist  ^ breadth^  not 
always  characteristic  of  Ruskin^s  work.  Frendi  scenery  exercised  its  old 
spell  over  him,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  some  of  his  favourite  spots 
unspoilt.  **  Yesterday  a  really  happy  day,^  he  wrote  in  his  diary 
(August  27),  **  finding  my  lovely  courtyard  safe^  in  the  morning,  and 
St.  Riquier  exquisite  and  calm  in  evening,  and  France  as  lovely  as 
ever."*"  *^The  villages  along  the  coteau,  from  Abbeville  here,^  he  wrote 
at  Amiens  (August  29),  ^*  though  all  with  north  exposure,  were  entirely 
divine  with  their  orchards  and  harvests,  and  hills  of  sweet  pastoral 
swelling  above.^  At  Beauvais,  where  Ruskin  made  the  sketch  here 
reproduced,  he  found  **more  left  in  the  town  than  ever  he  hoped  to 
see  again  in  France,^  and  even  the  new  railway-line  thither  from  Amiens 
pleased  him  with  **  every  instant  a  newly  divine  landscape  of  wood, 
harvest-field,  and  coteau^  (August  SI).  At  Chartres  he  was  equally 
happy : — 

"{September  10.) — Up,  D.G,y  in  perfectly  good  health  and  lovely 
sunshine,  and  one  thing  lovelier  than  another,  in  the  inexhaustible 
old  town.  Up  to  crown  of  the  northern  spire  last  night,  just  at 
the  best  hour  before  sunset;  all  the  plain  a-glow  for  (say  under 
command  of  eye)  forty  miles  each  ^ay,  as  clear  as  if  the  air  were 
glass — six  thousand  square  miles  of  champaign  and  winding  woods 
along  the  Eure." 

"The  Springs  of  Eure'"  was  the  title  he  chose  for  an  intended,  but 
unwritten,  book  ** wholly  to  be  given  to  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres.""* 
But  it  was  at   Amiens  that   on   this  tour    his  chief  work   lay.     He 

1  The  following  was  his  itinerary :  Dover  (August  21),  Calais  (August  23)^ 
Abbeville  (August  26),  Amiens  (Au^st  28),  Beauvais  (August  30),  Paris  (Sep- 
tember 1),  Chartres  (September  7),  Paris  (September  17),  Rouen  (September  21), 
Dieppe  (September  28),  Canterbury  (October  2),  Amiens  (October  11),  Heme  Hill 
(November  4). 

*  For  whom,  see  Pneterita,  i.  §  85. 

'  No.  30  in  the  Catalogue  (Picauigny). 

*  For  a  view  of  this  courtyard,  see  Pkte  VII.  in  Vol.  XIV.  (p.  388) ;  and 
for  other  mention  of  St  Riquier,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xxziz.,  and  Praterita^  i.  §  177. 

6  See  the  Plan  of  Our  Fathers;  below,  p.  186. 
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began  to  write  TTie  Bibk  of  Amiens  on  October  17,  and  the  writing 
was  combined  with  sketching  many  of  the  pieces  of  sculpture  which  he 
was  to  catalogue  and  describe.  To  attune  his  thoughts  to  the  system 
of  theology  which  he  found  upon  the  stones  of  Amiens,  Uuskin  at  this 
time  made  a  daily  study  of  the  Kalendars  of  saints  in  some  of  his 
illuminated  manuscripts,  and  copied  out  in  his  diary  verses  of  mediaeval 
hymns  or  litanies.  The  lecture  was  given  at  Eton,  on  November  6) 
shortly  after  his  return.  As  written,  it  contained  the  first  draft  of  his 
work  on  the  cathedral ;  but  he  forgot  to  bring  his  MS.  with  him : 
a  short  report  of  the  actual  lecture  is  now  printed  in  the  Bibliographical 
Note  (p.  6).  Some  days  were  next  spent  in  London,  at  work  in  the 
National  Gallery  upon  a  new  catalogue  of  the  Turner  Drawings  and 
Sketches,^  and  in  revising  the  proofs  for  the  first  part  of  The  Bible  qf 
Amiens.  He  then  returned  to  Brantwood,  resuming  for  a  while  the 
quiet  life,  already  described — in  studies  of  sky  and  flowers  and  shells. 
But  only  half  the  story  has  been  told,  in  records  of  quiet  hours  and 
calm  skies. 

It  had  been  well  for  Ruskin's  health  if  he  could  have  husbanded 
all  his  gradually  recovered  strength  for  the  studies  which  brought  him 
peace  of  mind.  His  friends,  as  he  says  in  Fors^^  often  counselled  him 
to  avoid  controversial  and  painful  subjects.  Cardinal  Manning,  for 
one,  had  written  to  him :  '^  Joy  is  one  of  the  twelve  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  There  is  before  you  and  about  you  a  world  of  beauty,  sweet- 
ness, stillness,  peace,  and  light.  You  have  only  to  open  your  whole 
soul  to  it.""  But  his  eager  spirit  made  such  peaceful  preoccupation 
and  such  economy  of  power  impossible  to  him.  He  knew  what  was 
good  for  his  peace,  he  perfectly  recognised  in  which  fields  of  thought 
the  danger  lay;  but  with  *^such  things  to  do,  such  things  to  be,^  he 
was  unable  to  follow  only  the  paths  of  prudence.  At  times  he  suc- 
ceeded in  being  as  lazy  as  he  knew  how  to  be,  of  which  knowledge 
he  had  at  best  but  little;  but  at  other  times  he  was  bent  upon  the 
chace,  "jealous,*'*  as  he  notes  in  the  diary  (March  18,  1879),  "of  every 
golden  minute  of  every  golden  day.^  At  every  new  trial,  as  he  says 
in  one  of  his  books,^  the  words  of  the  Sibyl  were  for  ever  murmured 
in  his  ears — 

''Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  fortior  ito" — 

and,  whenever  some  new  strength  was  gained,  he  heard  in  it  a  call  to 
action.    "  Much  better  this  morning,*"  he  notes  in  the  diary  (February  28, 

'  See  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  340  seq, 

«  Letter  72  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  757). 

s  Ariadne  Flarentina,  §  214  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  447). 
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1879);  ^^more  in  my  heart  than  I  can  write,  except  that  I  got  two 
oracles  from  Horace  in  the  night.^  ^Fortem  memento,^  I  remembered 
naturally  enough;  but  *Mors  et  fugacem  peraequitur  Tirom^*  being 
opened  at  decided  me  to  go  to  London  to-morrow.'"*  The  diary  con* 
tains  frequent  calls  of  the  kind — as,  for  instance,  this: — 

"(January  2,  1880.) — Utterly  jaded  and  feverish  with  nearly  sleep- 
less night  and  crowding  thoughts — wonderful  in  sudden  call  upon 
me  for  action  and  I  so  feeble,  but  must  answer  a  little.  Thankful 
for  the  clear  guiding — ^see  the  new  Fori  begun  yesterday."^ 

Here  the  sudden  call  was  immediately  responded  to,  and  Ruskin 
plunged  into  violent  controversy  upon  a  subject  which  of  all  ezdted 
him  the  most:  he  wrote  in  eager  haste,  yet  not  without  careful  re- 
vision, his  Rejoinder  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's  reply  in  defence  of 
^' Usury .^^  A  little  earlier  he  had  allowed  himself,  partly  in  connexion 
with  the  same  subject,  to  be  drawn  into  another  field  of  exciting  dis- 
cussion, that  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  the 
clergy  and  present-day  problems.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  Ruskin's 
writings  of  this  period  than  the  contrast  between  the  easy  serenity  of 
style  in  the  essays  on  subjects  of  art  or  nature  and  the  fulgurant,  and 
at  times  somewhat  ill-balanced,  vehemence  in  those  on  politics  or 
economics.  If  the  reader  will  glance  in  succession  at  two  pieces, 
written  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other — the  Notes  oti  Proui  and 
Hunt  (Vol.  XIV.)  and  the  Rejoinder  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
(Vol.  XXXIV.) — he  will  at  once  perceive  the  contrast.  Other  work 
which  greatly  excited  Ruskin's  brain  at  this  time  was  the  series  of 
essays — brilliantly  penetrating,  if  over-discursive — upon  Scott,  Words- 
worth, and  Byron  which  he  entitled  Fictiony  Fair  atid  Foul.  They  are 
among  his  best  literary  essays,  and  their  polished  allusiveness  shows  a 
mind  and  a  memory  in  fullest  activity.  He  enjoyed  writing  them. 
^'I  always  get  into  heart  again,''  he  says  in  the  diary,  in  noting  his 
first  plan  for  the  papers  (April  13,  1880),  "when  I  see  my  way  well 
into  a  thing."     But  the  strain  was  great.     "Scott  papers  and   Byron 

^  Compare  Ruskin's  Sorte*  Bibiica:  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xxvi..  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  xxv., 
xxviii.,  xxix. 

'  Ode*y  ii.  3,  1,  and  iii.  2,  14.  Ruskin  somewhat  characteristically  forgot  that  the 
word  in  the  first  line  was  cequam,  not  fortem. 

*  The  journey  (which  was  not  "to-morrow,"  but  a  few  weeks  later^  was  in 
connexion  with  Uie  legal  proceedings  mentioned  above.  See  in  a  later  volume  the 
letter  to  Professor  Norton  of  February  28,  1879,  about  this  "  Sors  Horatiana. " 

*  Letter  88,  ultimately  dated  "February  8,  1880"  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  381)— the 
first  Letter  after  his  illness. 

*  By  which  term,  it  should  be  understood,  Ruskin  at  this  time  meant  all  forms 
of  Interest. 
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work  yery  bad  for  me  without  a  doubt,^  he  noted  later  (July  18); 
^  some  letters  too  have  made  me  angry — worst  of  all.^ 

Other  people  were  made  angry  at  this  time,  as  we  shall  hear  in  a 
later  volume,  by  a  characteristic  letter  which  Ruskin  wrote  (October 
1880)  in  connexion  with  his  candidature  for  the  Lord  Rectorship  of 
Glasgow  University.^  He  had  been  put  forward  as  the  **Conserva« 
tive  ^  candidate  in  opposition  to  John  Bright,  but  he  signally  failed  to 
play  the  party  game,  and  was  badly  beaten.^  llie  publication  at  this 
time  of  his  scattered  letters  to  the  press  during  a  period  of  forty  years, 
under  the  title  Arrows  of  the  Chace^  attracted  much  attention,  and 
perhaps  encouraged  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  and  newspapers 
to  ^Mraw^  him  on  every  conceivable  subject.  It  is  to  this  period  also 
(1879,  1880)  that  the  foundation  of  ''Ruskin  Societies'"  in  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  London,  and  many  other  places  belongs.'  They  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  spreading  Ruskin's  influence  and  increasing  the 
circulation  of  his  books,  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  for 
many  years  neither  been  advertised  nor  noticed  in  the  newspapers. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Ruskin  did  not  now  send  free  copies  of  his 
books  for  review,  the  professedly  literary  joiunals  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  anything  that  was  written  by  one  of  the  foremost  literary 
men  of  the  time.  The  Ruskin  Societies  and  ''Ruskin  Reading 
Guilds^  came  in  this  matter  to  the  rescue;  but  the  necessary  penalty 
of  increasing  vogue  was  a  great  addition  to  the  burden  of  Ruskin's 
correspondence.  He  might  wish,  in  times  of  illness,  to  shut  himself 
off  from  the  world,  but  the  world  declined  to  be  a  party  to  the 
arrangement. 

It  had  been  well,  I  wrote  above,  if  Ruskin  could  have  found  peace 
in  untroubled  skies;  but  this  also  the  &tes  forbade.  No  man  was 
ever  more  sensitive  than  he  to  physical  impressions  from  external 
nature;  for  indeed  physical  and  spiritual  light  was  to  him  the  same, 
and  never  was  there  a  man  who  lived  more  largely  in  the  contem- 
plation of  sky  and  cloud,  of  lake  and  flowers  and  hills.    The  physical 

»  Vol.  XXXIV. 

>  Bright,  1127 ;  Raskin,  8ia 

*  The  first  to  he  formed  was  ''  The  Raskin  Society  (Society  of  the  Rote),  Man- 
chester," 1879 ;  the  Hon.  Sec.  was  Mr.  F.  W.  Pollen  (for  whom,  see  Vol.  XXIY. 
p.  423);  its  first  '^Annoal  Report"  it  dated  May  1880.  ''The  Raskin  Soeiety  of 
Glasgow,"  alto  estshlished  in  1879,  istaed  in  1882  a  Tmlaahle  RepoH  on  /A#  HamM 
of  the  PeapU.  ''The  Raskin  Society  of  Birkenhead"  was  foanded  in  1881 ;  and 
"The  Ratkin  Society  of  lA)ndon"  in  the  same  year:  its  first  Hon.  Sec.  was  Mr. 
W.  H.  Gill  (for  whom,  see  Vol.  XXX.  p.  240).  Liverpool^  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham 
fomided  siinilar  societies  at  later  dates.  In  1887  a  "Raskin  Reading  Gaild'  was 
estahlithedy  with  branches  in  London,  Birmingham^  Liverpool,  Bradtbrd,  Oxford, 
Kdinburgh,  Glasgow,  Arbroath,  Elgin,  Dandee,  and  Armagh. 
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corruption  of  the  heavens  by  ''The  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century^ — a  very  real  phenomenon,  as  we  shall  see^ — ^was  to  Ruskin 
as  the  darkening  of  a  spiritual  light.  There  were,  of  course,  as  he 
records  in  his  lectures,^  days  of  serene  weather  and  of  wholesome 
storm,  and  at  such  times  his  mental  moods  responded  to  the  genial 
touch.  Iliese  were  times  when  he  was  able,  as  he  says  in  the  diary 
(February  86,  1880),  to  gain  ''so  much  of  life  out  of  the  night^ 
But  records  of  the  "  plague-wind  ^  become  ominously  persistent.  Some 
of  these  records  are  printed  in  his  lectures;  a  few  others  may  here  be 
added  :  * — 

"(January  5,  1880.)— Came  down  at  a  quarter  to  nine  into  the 
dark  room^  with  a  drenching  fog  over  all  heaven  and  earth. 

"(January  6.) — ^This  is  quite,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  most 
miserable  January  I  ever  passed.  To-day,  pouring  small  rain,  after 
a  yesterday's  unbroken  fog,  and  miserably  dark. 

"(January  8.) — Deadly  fog — rain  these  three  days,  without  a 
gleam;  to-day,  Manchester  smoke,  with  the  usual  devilry  of  cloud 
moving  fast  in  rags,  with  no  wind." 

The  depression  seemed  to  be  lightened  by  the  French  tour  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  (p.  xxiv.).  But  he  had  overtaxed  his  strength. 
On  return  to  Brantwood,  he  soon  found  himself  "  much  beaten  and 
tired,  and  must  positively  take  to  the  rocks  and  grass  again  for  a 
while'"  (December  26).  The  depression  gathered  once  more,  and  was 
deepened  by  sleepless  nights  and  dreams — ^'grotesque,  terrific,  inevit- 
able,'*^ he  calls  them  (January  9,  1881).  And,  presently,  the  troubled 
night  of  drecuns  passed  into  his  days. 

At  the  end  of  February  1881  Ruskin  was  for  the  second  time 
laid  prostrate  by  what  he  afterwards  described  as  "terrific  delirium.^ 
The  fever  lasted  for  a  month,  and  his  recovery  seemed  as  complete  as 
it  was  speedy.  "  On  the  22nd  March,'*'  he  notes,  "  I  was  down  in  my 
study  writing  business  letters,  and  yesterday,  the  7th  April — the  third 
anniversary  of  my  coming  down  to  study  after  my  first  illness — I  was 
walking  in  the  wood  for  good  three  hours  with  as  good  strength  as  Fve 
ever  felt.  Tlie  first  primrose  out,  too — no  bigger  than  this  [sketch],  but 
very  delightful.  And  the  first  soft  sunshine  of  the  year,  lasting  into 
far  twilight.''  But  the  recovery  was  not  complete.  The  patient  gave 
himself  little  chance.     "  I  don't  feel  any  need,"  he  wrote  to  Professor 

1  Introduction  to  VoL  XXXIV. 

2  The  Storm-Cloud,  §  34  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  35). 

*  These  are  selected  (from  innumerable  entries  of  the  kind  in  the  diaries) 
because  they  appear  on  the  proof-sheets  of  The  Storm-Cloud, 
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Nortim  (April  26),  '^fbr  doing  or  nothing  doing  as  Fm  bid!  but  on 
the  contrary,  am  quite  afloat  again  in  my  usual  stream .**"  He  was 
always  doing  something,  but  he  was  restless  and  irritable  and  could  do 
nothing  long.  ^*He  is  almost  as  active  as  ever,^'*  wrote  his  secretary, 
Laurence  Hilliard,  ^'and  is  just  now  deeply  interested  in  some  experi- 
mental drainage  of  a  part  of  his  little  moor,  which  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  cultivate;  but  he  seems  more  and  more  to  find  a  difficulty 
in  keeping  to  any  one  settled  train  of  thought  or  work,  and  it  is 
sad  to  see  him  entering  almost  daily  upon  new  schemes  which  one 
cannot  feel  will  ever  be  carried  out.  So  far  as  he  will  allow  us,-  we 
try  to  help  him,  but  the  influence  of  any  one  of  those  around  him 
is  now  very  small,  and  has  been  so  ever  since  the  last  illness.^  ^  The 
diary  shows  that  this  was  a  time  of  great  mental  excitement,  border- 
ing sometimes  upon  collapse.  Yet  from  time  to  time  he  was  able  to 
make  progress  with  his  many  books.  ^*I  begin  the  last  twelfth  of 
year,''  he  writes  in  the  diary  (December  1),  "in  which  I  proceed,  D.V.^ 
to  finish  Amiens  ii.  and  Proserpina  vii. ;  and  in  the  year  I  shall  have 
done,  in  spite  of  illness,  three  Amiens^  one  Proserpina^  and  the  Scott 
paper  for  Nineteenth^  besides  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  last  edition 
of  Stones  of  Venice ;  but,  alas,  what  a  wretched  year's  work  it  is !  and 
even  that  not  finbhed  yet !  But  then  there  was  some  good  drawing  in 
spring."^  The  second  part  of  The  Bible  of  Amiens  was  finished,  and 
the  third  began,  a  few  days  later.  His  mind  was  busy,  too,  with  the 
general  plan  of  Our  Faihers,  but  he  found  concentration  difficult. 
"I  must  do  it,"  he  notes,  "a  stitch  here  and  a  patch  there" 
(December  18).  He  was,  however,  listless  and  depressed.  The  diary 
records  many  a  day  of  "  hesitations,  shifts,  and  despairings,"  and  the 
dread  of  what  had  been  and  might  be  once  more  stood  not  &r  behind. 
** Terribly  languid,"  he  wrote  on  January  15,  "but  better  so  than 
in  that  dangerous  excitement  which  came  on  me  in  October,  I  hope, 
for  the  last  time,  since  I  shall  never  encourage  it  again."  But  it  was 
not  so  to  be.  Shortly  afterwards  Ruskin  went  up  to  London,  and  on 
February  7  he  took  tiie  chair  at  a  lecture  on  "Modem  Sports"  given 
by  his  friend,  Frederick  Gale,*  and,  in  the  excitement  of  change  of 
work,  he  believed  himself  to  have  conquered  danger.  "  No,"  he  wrote 
firom  London, — '*I  won't  believe  any  stories  about  over-work.  It's 
impossible  when  one's  in  good  heart  and  at  really  pleasant  things. 
I've  a   lot  of  nice    things  to   do,   but  the  heart    fails, — after    lunch, 

^  Letter^  to  C.  £.  Norton,  in  Lettert  <^  John  lUukin  to   Charles  EHoi  Norton, 
voL  ii.  pp.  171-172. 

'  See  a  letter  to  him  in  a  later  rolume. 
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particularly!^^  Among  the  pleasant  things  were  sketching  at  the 
National  Gallery,  'Agoing  to  all  manner  of  wicked  plays  and  panto- 
mimes,""^  and  listening  to  music  from  Miss  Mary  Gladstone.  But  the 
music  did  not  relax  the  strain,  and  in  March  Ruskin  was  smitten 
with  a  third  and  a  very  severe  attack  of  brain-fever. 

Ruskin  was  attended  through  this  illness  by  Sir  William  Gull, 
who  paid  him  the  compliment,  in  acknowledging  the  patient'^s  fee,  of 
preferring  to  keep  the  dieque  as  an  autograph.  Though  the  attack 
was  severe,  Ruskin  again  recovered  quickly,  and  by  April,  as  will  be 
seen  from  his  conrespondence  in  a  later  volume,  he  was  chatting  to 
his  friends  as  brightly  and  cheerily  as  ever.  To  his  friend  and  assistant 
Mr.  Collingwood  he  wrote  from  Heme  Hill: — 

"{tiaster  Monday.)— The  moment  I  got  your  letter  to-day  recom- 
mending me  not  to  write  books  (I  finished  it,  however,  with  great 
enjoyment  of  the  picnic^  before  proceeding  to  act  in  defiance  of 
the  rest),  I  took  out  the  last  proof  of  last  Proserpina  and  worked 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  it;  and  I  have  been  translating  some 
St.  Benedict  material  since — with  much  comfort  and  sense  of  get- 
ting, as  I  said,  head  to  sea  again — (have  you  seen  the  article  on 
modem  rudders  in  the  Telegraph  ?  Anyhow,  I'll  send  you  a  lot 
of  collision  and  other  interesting  sea-subjects  by  to-morrow's  post). 
This  is  only  to  answer  the  catechism. 

''  Love  and  congratulations  to  the  boys.  Salute  Tommy  for  me  in 
an  affectionate — and  apostolic — manner,— especially  since  he  carried 
up  the  lunch !  Also,  kindest  regards  to  all  the  other  servants.  I 
daresay  they're  beginning  really  to  miss  me  a  little  by  this  time. 

"What  state  are  the  oxalises  in — anemones?  WHY  can't  we 
invent  seeing,  instead  of  talking,  by  telegraph? 

"  I've  just  got  a  topaz  of  which  these  are  two  contiguous 
planes!  [sketch]  traced  as  it  lies — and  the  smaller  plane  is  blmdmgfy 
iridescent  in  sunshine  and  rainbow  colours!  I've  only  found  out 
this  in  Easter  Sunday  light."  ^ 

Ruskin'^s  physician  had  ordered  change  of  air  and  foreign  travel,  but 
he  stayed  on  for  some  months  yet  at  Heme  Hill — busying  himself 
with  the  May-day  Festival  at  Whitelands  College,  with  the  parts  of 
Proserpina  aforesaid,   and  with  the  purchase  of  minerals  for   Sheffield 

'  Letter  given  by  W.  G,  Collingwood  in  bis  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin^ 
1900,  p.  362. 

^  See,  in  a  later  volume,  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fauntborpe  of  February  9, 
1882. 

»  From  W,  G.  Collingwood's  lA/e  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,  1900,  p.  363. 
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and  his  other  ooUections.    Bat  in  the  end  he  obeyed  the  doctor.    To 
Mr.  CoUingwood,  who  was  to  be  his  travelling  companion,  he  wrote : — 

''I  was  not  at  all  sare,  myself,  till  yesterday,  whether  I  would 
go  abroad;  also  I  should  have  told  yoa  before.  Bat  as  you  have 
had  the  (sorrowful  ?)  news  broken  to  you — and  as  I  find  Sir  William 
Gull  perfectly  fixed  in  his  opinion — I  obey  him,  and  reserve  only 
some  liberty  of  choice  to  myself — respecting,  not  only  climate,  but 
the  general  appcarauce  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  where, 
for  antiquarian  or  scientific  research,  I  may  be  induced  to  prolong 
my  sojourn.  Meantime  I  send  you — to  show  you  I  haven't  come 
to  town  for  nothing — my  last  bargain  in  beryls,  with  a  little  topas 
besides."! 

II 

The  doctor^s  prescription  was  happily  inspired,  for  the  tour,  which 
lasted  four  months,  gave  Ruskin  a  new  lease  of  health  and  strength. 
In  August  Ruskin  set  out  with  Mr.  Collingwood  upon  a  holiday- 
journey  of  the  kind  that  the  judiciously  experienced  traveller  accounts 
the  best:  it  included  familiar  scenes  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  itinerary 
here  subjoined  *X  y^t  broke  also  some  new  ground.  Ruskin's  travelling 
companion  has  written  an  account  of  their  journey  in  a  chapter  which 
he  calls  **Ruskin'8  Old  Road.'"*  The  title  is  happy,  for  Ruskin,  it 
seems,  had  already  Prasteriia  in  contemplation,  and  it  was  one  object 
of  his  tour  to  revisit  the  scenes  and  revive  the  memories  of  old  days. 
More  particularly,  he  drove  once  more,  as  in  the  old  posting-days, 
through  the  Jura  to  Geneva — stopping  at  Champagnole,  where  tiie 
Hotel  de  la  Poste  used  to  be  **a  kind  of  home  to  us.^^  *^I  never 
thought   to  date  firom   this  dear  place  more,^  he  says  in   his  diary 

1  Life  and  Work  (if  John  Rutkin,  1900,  p.  363. 

>  Calais  (August  10),  Laon  (August  12),  Rheirns  (August  16),  Troyes  (Aogntt  17), 
Sens  (August  18),  Avallon  (August  19),  Dgon  (September  1),  Chamjpagnde  (Sep- 
tember 2X  St  Cergnes  (September  6),  Geneva  (September  8),  Sauencbes  (Sep- 
tember 9),  Geneva  (September  16\  Annecy  (September  16X  Cbamb^ry  (September  20), 
Torin  (September  21),  Genoa  (September  23),  Pfn  (September  25^  Loeoa  (Septem- 
ber 29),  Florence  (October  4),  Lacca  (October  11),  Floreiice  (Oetober  27),  Looca 
(October  30),  Pisa  (November  1),  Tarin  (November  10),  Aix-les-Bains  (November  11), 
Annecy  (November  12),  Talloires  (November  14),  Annecy  (November  22),  Geneva 
(November  24),  Dijon  (November  27)f  Paris  (November  28),  Boulogne  (November  30^ 
Folkeitone  (December  1),  Heme  Hill  (December  2). 

s  And  in  two  following  chapters,  entitled  ''Ruskm's  '  Gashbook ' "  and  ''Ruskin's 
Ilaria."  The  three  chapters  occupy  pp.  47-104  of  RuMn  BeUa,  1003.  In  writing 
them,  Mr.  Collingwood  had  access  to  Ruskin's  Diary  (the  "  Gashbook "),  from  which 
he  made  numerous  extracts;  these,  with  many  others,  are  embodied  in  the  present 
Introduction. 

«  iVtftortto,  i.  §  180. 
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(September  S),  ^*  and  I  am  here  in,  for  my  age,  very  perfect  health  so 
far  as  I  feel  or  know,  and  was  very  thankful  on  my  molJier^s  birthday  to 
kneel  down  once  more  on  the  rocks  of  Jura.^  Many  an  old  memory 
came  back  to  him.  **  How  eager  he  was,^  writes  his  companion,  *^  and 
how  delighted  with  this  open  upland!  By-and-by  we  came  to  a  wood. 
He  cast  about  a  little  for  the  way  through  the  trees,  then  bade  me 
notice  that  the  flowers  of  spring  were  gone :  '  you  ought  to  have  seen 
the  wood-anemones,  oralis,  and  violets^;  and  then,  picking  his  steps 
to  find  the  exact  spot  by  the  twisted  larch  tree,  and  gripping  my  arm 
to  hold  me  back  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  *  That's  where  the  hawk 
sailed  off  the  crag,  in  one  of  my  old  books ;  ^  do  you  remember  ?  ^  ^  At 
Sallenches  it  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  tour  to  take  his  friend 
to  favourite  sights  and  scenes.  He  thus  showed  ^^Norton'^s  glen,^  so 
called  in  memory  of  happy  walks  in  former  years;  and  at  Talloires, 
on  the  lake  of  Annecy,  he  was  ^*  proud  of  leading  the  way  down  the 
steep  mountain-tracks,  well  known  to  him,  in  the  dark  after  long 
walks.""  The  friend  gave  as  much  pleasure  as  he  received.  It  was  on 
this  tour  that  Mr.  CoUingwood  made  the  geological  observations  re- 
corded in  his  Limestone  Alps  of  Savoy^  and  that  Ruskin  found,  as  he 
says  in  his  Introduction  to  that  book,  that  his  friend^s  '*  instinct  for 
the  lines  expressive  of  the  action  of  the  beds  was  far  more  detective 
than  my  own.**"*  Ruskin's  pleasure  at  Momex  in  finding  himself  remem- 
bered and  in  meeting  old  friends  has  been  told  already,  in  connexion 
with  his  long  sojourn  there  twenty  years  before.*  He  even  revived 
his  old  schemes  for  finding  a  hermitage  for  himself  among  the  Savoy 
mountains.  The  Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc  at  St.  Martinis,  where  he  had 
stayed  so  often  in  earlier  years,  as  told  in  the  chapter  of  PrcderUa 
to  which  the  place  gives  its  title,  was  now  deserted  and  for  sale,  and 
he  records  in  the  diary  an  idea  of  buying  it: — 

'' Sallenches,  September  13. — Fresh  snow  on  the  Varens,  and  the 
swallows  congregated  along  the  cornices  opposite^  as  I  must  try  to 
draw;  after  noticing  first  the  plan  formed  last  night,  as  the  stream 
kept  me  waking,  to  buy  the  old  inn  at  St.  Martin's  now  left 
desolate.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  colour  of  the  last  days  I  spent 
there,  and  my  getting  the  two  Turner  pencil  sketches  of  it,^  the 
Cross  on  the  bridge,  and  the  lessons  I  have  had,  during  all  my  life, 
point  to  this  as  right.  Collingwood's  poem,  read  last  night,  not 
without  its  meaning." 

»  See  Seven  Lamps,  ch.  vi.  §  1  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  223). 
«  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  671. 
3  See  Vol.  XVll.  p.  Iviii. 
*  At  Brantwood. 
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^I  had  made  some  venes  about  the  plaoe,^  Mr.  ColUngwood  ex- 
plains, ^<  rather  on  the  lines  his  talk  had  suggested,  but  ending  with 
more  optimism.  ...  A  little  later  there  came  a  letter  addressed  to 
'MM.  Ruskin  et  Collingwood.'  < Quite  like  a  firm,'  he  said;  'I 
wonder  what  they  think  we're  travelling  in;  but  I  hope  we'll  always 
be  partners.'  The  terms  of  the  ofier  I  forget,  but  they  did  not  seem 
practicable,  or  Coniston  might  have  known  him  no  more."  Later  in 
the  tour,  in  Italy,  Ruskin  revisited  another  of  the  places  which  had 
greatly  influenced  him,  and  which,  like  St.  Martin's,  gives  title  to  a 
chapter  of  his  autobiography : — 

"Here  once  more/'  he  wrote  at  Pisa  (September  26),  ''where  I 
began  all  my  true  work  in  1845.  Thirty-seven  full  years  of  it — 
how  much  in  vain  I  How  much  strength  left  I  know  not — but  yet 
trust  the  end  may  be  better  than  the  beginning." 

It  was,  then,  on  the  Old  Road  that  Ruskin  now  travelled.  The  road 
was  the  same,  but  the  traveller  was  old,  instead  of  young,  and  in  the 
external  conditions  around  him  Ruskin  noticed  a  great  and  a  melan- 
choly change.  Here,  too,  this  was  the  **  Storm  Cloud."  The  diary  is 
again  heavy  with  it,  and  a  record,  included  in  his  lectures  of  1884, 
was  written  during  this  tour.^ 

Ruskin  had  a  second  object  in  this  tour  besides  renewing  impres* 
sions  of  his  earlier  life.  He  was  at  the  time  devoting  much  thought, 
as  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  Introduction,^  to  his  museum.  He  had 
been  at  Sheffield  in  July,  and  the  prospect  of  a  new  building  seemed 
favourable.  He  had  artists  working  for  him  in  France  and  Italy; 
Mr.  CoUingwood,  his  companion  and  private  secretary,  was  also  one  of 
his  helpers  in  this  respect;  he  desired  to  select  subjects  for  them  to 
record  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of  meeting  some  of  them  on  the 
spot.  We  shall  find  many  notes  of  these  difierent  interests  in  the 
account  of  his  tour. 

Calais  tower,  we  are  told,  roused  none  of  the  old  enthusiasm;  he 
said  rather  bitterly,  "I  wonder  how  I  came  to  write  about  it."  But 
as  soon  as  he  set  to  work,  his  interest  in  the  place  revived;  and 
he  notes  that  **only  this  moment,"  in  sketching  the  tracery  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  had  he  *^ found  the  laws  of  it":  the  scheme  of  the 
decoration  is  sketched  in  the  diary.  At  Laon  he  writes :  **  All  beautiful 
round  me — and  I  feeling  as  able  for  my  work  as  ever"  (August  12) 
Early   in   the  morning  he  began  a  drawing   of  the  cathedral  fronts 

'  See  The  Starm-Ckmd,  §  79  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  70). 
<  Vol  XXX.  p.  ziviL 

xxxni.  c 
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which  he  finished  on  Monday  before  leaving.  '*  It  was  always  rather 
wonderful,^  says  Mr.  CoUingwood,  *^how  he  would  make  use  of  every 
moment,  even  when  ill-health  and  the  fatigue  of  travelling  might  seem  a 
good  reason  for  idling.  At  once  on  arriving  anywhere  he  was  ready 
to  sketch,  and  up  to  the  minute  of  departure  he  went  on  with  his 
drawing  unperturbed.  In  the  afternoons  he  usually  dropped  the  harder 
work  of  the  morning,  and  went  for  a  ramble  out  into  the  country;  at 
Laon  the  hayfields  and  pear  orchards  south  of  the  town  gave  him,  it 
seemed,  just  as  much  pleasure  as  Chamouni.'*^ 

At  Rheims,  his  earliest  impressions  came  back  to  him;  he  still,  as 
in  his  rhymed  tour  of  18S6,  found  "very  little  in  it  to  admire^ :^ — 

"  Augiut  15. — Here  nothing  but  disgusts  and  disappointments^ 
even  to  thirteenth-century  windows  of  cathedral,  which  are  entirely 
grotesque  and  frightful  in  design^  though  glorious  in  colour  {sketches], 
and  the  shafts  and  vaultings  are  the  worst  I  ever  saw  of  the  time ; 
the  arches  of  the  nave  meagre  and  springless,  the  apse  only  three* 
sided  instead  of  five,  and  its  double  buttresses  instead  of  single,  arch 
a  mass  of  weakness  and  confusion.  The  towers  more  and  more  are 
like  confectioners'  Gothic  to  me;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  so  large  a 
building  look  so  small  at  the  ends  of  the  streets." 

"(August  16.) — I  cannot  find  ugly  words  enough  to  describe  the 
building  now  set  on  the  north  side  of  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral, 
a  narrow  street  between.  It  is  a  sort  of  pale-fitced  Newgate,  or 
penitentiary,  with  square  windows  iron-grilled  in  a  vile  thin  way  in 
second  storey,  and  as  Fig.  5  [sketch]  on  the  ground  one.  The  barren, 
bleak  Roman-cemented  stupidity  of  soul  and  sense  that  it  speaks  for 
— set  against  the  old  work — kills  the  old  also,  and  shows  all  its  con- 
trasted follies — what  over-richness  and  vain  labour  are  in  it  shown 
more  violently  by  the  blankness  and  brutal  inertia  of  the  neighbour 
building.  I  can't  do  the  iron  grating,  ugly  enough  [sketch]. — It  if 
the  prison!  Prison,  side  by  side  with  Cathedral.  So  our  Peniten- 
tiary opposite  Lambeth."  2 

At  Chalons,  Ruskin  found  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  "one  of  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  pui-e  early  vaulting.^  At  Troyes,  he  sketched 
St.  Urbain,  which  he  found  "of  extreme  interest.**^*  He  noted  also  "the 
church  of  the  Madeleine  for  a  quite  defaced  Norman  door  of  grandest 
school,  approaching  Italian;  but  with  the  English  dog-tooth  on  its 
inner  order  moulding,  and  the  basic  colonnade   of  the  north  porch  of 

»  Vol.  II.  p.  401. 

*  Millbank,   now   pulled    down   and   replaced    by   the   Tate   Gallery:   compare 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  227. 

3  Compare  Val  (TAmo,  §  174  (Vol.  XXni.  p.  106). 
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the  Cathedral,  fearfully  defaced  but  exquisite  in  earliest  and  delicatest 
naturalism  of  geranium  and  vine.^  At  Sens,  Ruskin  was  in  a  town 
endeared  to  him  by  many  old  associations,  and  an  afternoon  walk  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yonne  and  up  its  chalk  hills  suggested  this  reflec- 
tion upon  Turner : — 

"(August  19.) — The  Seine  divinely  beautiful  here.  I  have  never 
enough  thought  out  that  Turner's  work  was  the  'Rivers'  of  France, 
not  the  'towns'  of  it — how  he  was  the  first  painting  living  creature 
who  saw  the  beauty  of  a  '  coteau ' !  The  glorious  lines  of  the 
ascending  vineyards  to  be  sketched  this  morning  if  possible,  and 
the  statues  of  porch  deciphered.  They  are  the  finest  I  hitherto 
know,  north  of  the  Alps." 

The  next  stopping-place,  Avallon,  was  new  to  Ruskin,  and  there 
he  stayed  for  a  fortnight  '*I  think  he  was  attracted  to  it,^  says 
Mr.  CoUingwood,  **by  one  of  those  obscure  associations  which  so  often 
ran  in  his  mind — it  must  be  interesting  because  it  was  named  Avallon 
— Avalon  he  called  it  always,  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the  island-valley 
of  repose  where  King  Arthur  found  the  immortality  of  fairyland.*" 
However  this  may  be,  the  place  delighted  him,  and  there  was  much 
which  Mr.  Randal  (as  at  a  later  date,  Mr.  Rooke)  was  commissioned 
to  draw.^ 

From  Avallon  Ruskin  went  over  to  Vezelay,  but  the  heaviness  of 
that  church — its  inertia^  as  Mr.  Pater  calls  it,'  did  not  please  him: — 

"More  disappointed  than  ever  with  anything,  but  the  interior 
is  still  tjrpical  Romanesque  in  the  nave,  and  extremely  pure  and 
melodious  Early  English  or  French  in  apse.  Note  geneially  that 
the  early  churches  have  only  three  lights  round  apse,  and  that  no 
interior  can  be  perfect  with  less  than  five.  I  do  not  know  if  there 
are  good  examples  of  seven.  The  mimicked  'Last  Judgment' — 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc's — is  very  carefully  vile,  and  the  whole  west  front 
the  ugliest  and  most  characteristically  barren  I  ever  saw  in  an  old 
building.  Found  junction  of  granite  and  Jura  [limestone]  coming 
back  and  was  happy." 

The  last  entry  is  very  characteristic  All  Ruskin^s  varied  interests 
in  nature  were  on  this  tour,  as  of  old,  actively  pursued.  Wherever 
he  went,  his  eye  for  the  physical  basis  of  scenery  was  keen,  and  the 
diary   is   full,  as  of  old,  in  notes  of  flowers  picked   or  drawn   and   of 

>  See  Vol.  XXX.  p.  223,  where  extracts  from  the  diary  at  Avallon  are  given. 

>  In  his  esiay  on  ''Veielay"  included  in  MUceilaneout  Studies,  1805. 
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mineralogical  specimens  collected.  An  instance  or  two  of  his  notes 
on  flowers  may  be  given: — 

''[Sketch.]  The  lovely  little  snapdragon  I  found  at  Sens,  here 
(Avallon)  luxuriant,  straggling  two  feet  high  with  dozens  of  blossoms 
among  slender  strips  of  leaves.  Blossom  with  upper  two  petals 
thrown  up  like  the  sharpest  little  fox's  ears,  and  more  like  some 
bat's — veined  purple  on  white,  the  swollen  lip  below  pure  white 
touched  with  yellow  in  the  throat." 

[From  a  list  of  ''Flowers  on  ramparts  at  Genoa."]  "Purple 
thistle, — ^thistle  only  in  the  flower!  The  leaves  strap-shaped,  small 
and  smooth ;  the  flower,  a  thin  cluster  of  purple  threads,  coming  out 
of  the  nastiest,  thin-set,  brown  skeleton  of  malignant  spikes  and 
stings  I  ever  saw  in  this  bad  world.  There  are  only  about  a  dozen 
on  the  ball;  so  ill  set  that  one  can't  see  the  spiral,  and  essentially 
of  the  shape  of  the  lower  of  these  figures  [sketches].  One  mustn't 
draw  even  an  ugly  thing  carelessly — how  oddly  bad  the  upper  one  is 
drawn  anyhow !    The  central  spine  is  really  fine  in  its  pure  tapering." 

Another  expedition  from  Avallon  was  to  Montreal,  where  the  gro* 
tesque  carvings  set  another  task  to  Mr.  Randal.^  Ruskin^s  days  at 
Avallon  were  not  idle  either,  so  far  as  literary  work  was  concerned. 
It  was  there  that  he  wrote  the  Preface  to  a  new  edition  of  Sesame 
and  Lilies,  and  finished  the  third  chapter  of  Tlie  Bible  of  Amiens. 

He  was  planning  also  Parts  in  Our  Fathers  have  Told  Us,  and 
among  others  one  entitled  VaUe  Crucis,  which  was  to  deal  with  the 
history  and  architecture  of  monasticism.  It  was  in  connexion  with 
this  that  he  went  from  Dijon  to  Citeaux,  the  home  of  the  Cistercians, 
and  to  St.  Bemard^s  birthplace  at  La  Fontaine.  He  has  described 
the  places  in  a  chapter  included  in  this  volume,^  and  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  rough  notes  in  his  diary: — 

"  Champaonole,  September  S, — Yesterday  was  chiefly  notable  for 
the  morning  visit  to  St.  Bernard's  birthplace.  All  remnant  of 
chateau  now  destroyed;  but  the  little  level  garden  on  the  exact 
summit  of  the  hill  must  have  been  always — grass  or  garden,  and 
the  childhood  have  had  always  that  panorama  under  its  eyes.  Now 
— all  that  is  near  is  vineyard;  but  before  Ctteaux  and  Clairvaux, 
what  was  it.^  The  panorama  entirely  unbroken — Mont  Blanc  to 
the  hills  of  Eastern  Burgundy,  and  the  plain — limitless  north  and 
south ;  the  little  hill  a  limestone  outlier,  about  150  feet  above  the 
plain.     Dijon  at  just  lovely  distance  underneath." 


»  See  Vol.  XXX.  p.  224. 
«  Below,  pp.  246-248. 
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His  travelling  companion  adds  a  characteristic  touch.  *^I  recall,^ 
says  Mr.  Collingwood,  ^the  surprise  of  a  bystander  not  wholly  un- 
sympathetic, when  Ruskin  knelt  down  on  the  spot  of  the  great  saint's 
nativity,  and  stayed  long  in  prayer.  He  was  little  given  to  outward 
show  of  piety,  and  his  talk,  though  enthusiastic,  had  been  no  prepara- 
tion for  this  burst  of  intense  feeling.^ 

From  Dijon  the  travellers  went  by  the  old  road,  partly  walking, 
partly  driving,  through  Champagnole  and  St.  Cergues  to  Greneva. 
There  he  sketched,  and,  as  his  diary  notes,  ^^  studied  the  Rhone  ^ — 
with  results  afterwards  to  be  embodied  in  Prceterita.  He  went  up  the 
valley  of  the  Arve  to  Sallenches,  and  in  spite  of  the  storm-cloud,  found 
happiness  in  the  old  scenes: — 

"  I  have  never  been  happier/'  be  wrote  (Sunday,  September  10)^ 
'Mn  seeing  the  Alps,  once  more — nor  felt  more  desire  to  do  better 
work  on  them  than  ever." 

'*  {September  11.) — Opened  (meaning  to  take  up  Deucalion  but 
took  up  Bible  instead)  at  Job  xi.  l6,  and  read  all  the  rest  with 
comfort.  How  I  have  been  forgetting  the  glorious  natural  histoiy 
of  Job — though  I  am  thankful  it  is  noted  always  in  my  books,^ 
but  I  want  my  own  medicine  now.  Glanced  this  morning  over  the 
plan  of  it  again.  I  see  the  eleventh  chapter  is  the  first  speech 
of  Zophar;  the  second^  is  the  leading  piece  of  political  economy 
which  I  ought  to  have  given  in  Fon." 

"(September  14.) — Mont  Blanc  entirely  clear  all  the  mornings 
fresh  snow  in  perfect  light  on  the  Dorons,  and  the  Varens  a  miracle 
of  aerial  majesty.  I,  happy  in  a  more  solemn  way  than  of  old; 
read  a  bit  of  Ezra  and  referred  to  Haggai  ii.  9:  'In  this  place 
will  I  give  peace.'" 

''Geneva,  September  15. — After  a  marvellous  drive  through  valley 
of  Cluse,  Collingwood  sectionizing  all  the  way,  and  a  divine  walk  to 
old  spring  under  Brezon,  everything  broke  down,  as  usual  at  Bonne- 
ville, and  an  entirely  dismal  drive  into  Geneva  through  cold  plague- 
wind  ;  and  ^tting  letters  when  I  got  there  threw  me  down  to  my 
usual  level,  nearly — not,  I  hope,  quite;  for  I  shall  try  to  remember 
the  Aiguille  de  Bionnassay  of  the  ISth  at  evening,  and  the  Nant 
d'Arpenaz  looked  back  at  yesterday  morning — with  my  morning  walk 
once  more  among  the  dew  above  Sallenches — for  ever  and  a  day." 

Yet  once  more,  before  the  night  came,  was  he  to  find  happiness 
^beneath  the  cloudless  peace  of  the  snows  of  Chamouni,^  which  had 

1  See,  for  instance,  VoL  V.  p.  379,  and  Vol.  XIL  pp.  105-106.  For  other 
references,  see  the  General  Index. 

*  For  ^phsr's  second  speech,  see  Job  zx. ;  e.f.,  verses  16,  18,  19,  22. 
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^^inspiied  and  guided''  so  much  of  hb  work.^  That  was  in  1888. 
Here  we  may  note  the  quick  succeasion  of  peace  and  storm  in  his 
diary  as  illustrating  both  Ruskin's  passionate  love  of  scenery,  and  also 
that  extreme  sensitiveness  to  physical  impressions  which  has  already 
been  mentioned'  among  the  characteristics  always  to  be  remembered 
in  reading  his  books. 

His  travelling  companion  has  recorded  some  incidents  of  the  tour, 
typical  of  another  of  Ruskin's  characteristics.  He  was  very  fond  of 
animals,  and  any  such  affection  appealed  to  him  instantly.  In  his 
drives  from  Greneva  to  Annecy  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  had  a 
^ Mephistopheles  coachman  and  Black  Dog,'*  as  he  put  it  at  first;  but 
Mephistopheles  soon  <*won  the  Professor's  heart  by  his  dashing  style 
and  friendliness  to  his  beasts;  and  on  parting  he  gave  the  man  twenty 
francs  as  a  bomie  maifiy  and  two  francs  over,  as  he  said,  for  a  bomie 
paUe  to  Tom,"'  the  dog: — 

"On  one  of  these  drives  we  stopped  for  lunch  out  of  docnrs  before  a 
wayside  inn.  To  this  lunch  there  came  a  little  dog,  two  cats^  and  a  pet 
sheep^  and  shared  our  wine,  bread,  and  Savoy  sponge-cakes.  The  sheep 
at  kst  got  to  putting  its  feet  on  the  table,  and  the  landlady  rushed  out 
and  carried  him  off  in  her  arms  into  the  house;  but  Ruskin,  I  think, 
would  quite  as  soon  have  let  the  creature  stay.  At  Annecy  the  landlord 
told  me  stories  of  his  big  St.  Bernard  dog,  how  he  was  defended  from 
other  dogs  by  the  cat,  and  how  sometimes  they  quarrelled,  and  then  the 
dog  had  to  go  and  sit  on  the  mat  out  of  doors  until  the  eat  had  forgiven 
him ;  how  the  cat  also  was  in  the  habit  of  catching  swallows  on  the  wing, 
and  bringing  them  in  to  show — as,  certainly,  cats  do  with  the  mice  they 
catch — and  then  would  let  them  go  uninjured.  This  delighted  Ruskin 
at  dinner,  and  may  have  suggested  the  dream  which  I  see  he  records — 
'dreamt  of  a  fine  old  lion  who  was  quite  good  if  he  wasn't  kept  prisoner; 
but  when  I  had  got  him  out,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  him.'"* 

The  travellers  next  turned  their  way  to  Italy,  for  Ruskin  had 
made  engagements  to  meet  architects  and  artists  in  connexion  with 
St.  Greorge's  work.  They  went  over  the  Cenls  to  Turin  and  thence 
to  the  sea.  Successive  entries  in  the  diary  record  again  his  changing 
moods: — 

"Turin,  September  2S.--It  was  fairly  fine  all  yesterday,  but  Alps 
hidden  not  by  their  own  clouds,  but  by  the  filthy  city,  one  pestilence 

1  See  the  Epilogue  of  1888  to  Modem  Paintere  (Vol  Vn.  p.  464). 

«  VoL  XXVII.  pp.  xxv.-xxvi. 

>  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruekin,  1900,  p.  364. 

*  Rtukin  ReHcSf  p.  74. 
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now  of  noise  and  smoke^  and  I  got  fearfully  sad  and  discouraged, 
not  only  by  this,  but  by  not  caring  the  least  any  more  for  my  old 
pets  of  pictures,^  and  not  being  able  to  see  the  minerals  in  close 
dark  rooms.  Note  the  unique  white  amianth,  two  feet  long,  from 
Val  d'Aosta,  and  the  clear  topaz  with  interior  divisions  of  crystal 
like  my  pet  quarts.  It  is  fine  this  morning,  and  I  must  pluck  up 
heart  and  do  my  best." 

"  Genoa  {SwuUuf,  September  24). — Here  in  all  comfort,  from  Savona 
by  the  thunderous  sea,  at  six  yesterday  evening,  after  the  most 
wonderful  day  of  vision  and  travel  I  ever  spent — Alps  clear  from 
Rosa  to  the  farthest  Maritime  all  the  earlier  day,  and  railway  taking 
us  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  the  Viso;  then  through  the 
sandhills  of  Bra  to  Montenotte,  down  among  the  strange  mounds 
and  dells  of  the  Apennine  gneiss  to  Savona,  walked  down  to  the 
sea,  beside  a  dismantled  fortress  which  is  certainly  one  of  Turner's 
late  subjects — then  among  the  olives  and  palms  and  by  the  green 
serpentines,  under  darkening  clouds,  with  constant  boom  and  sigh 
of  waves,  to  Cogoletto." 

''Genoa,  September  25. — Extremely  languid  and  low,  but  not  ill, 
after  night  disturbed  by  constant  omnibus  and  tram  and  various 
bellowings  and  a  day  of  disgust  with  all  things — proud  palaces, 
foolish  little  St.  Georges  over  doors;  Duomo  in  my  pet  style,  not 
doing  it  credit;  and  a  long  climb  over  rocks,  and  road  of  black 
limestone  veined  with  white,  commanding  all  the  heaps  rather  than 
hills  of  the  mouldering  earth,  looking  almost  barren  in  its  dull  grass, 
on  which  the  suburbs  of  Genoa,  hamlet  and  villa,  are  scattered  far 
and  wide;  the  vast  new  cemetery,  their  principal  object  of  view 
and  glorification,  seen  by  the  winding  of  the  waterless  river-bed." 

''Pisa,  September  27. — A  really  happy  day's  work  in  Baptistery 
and  a  walk." 

"  Pisa,  September  29. — Penny  whistles  from  the  raUroad  perpetual, 
and  view  of  town  from  river  totally  destrojred  by  iron  pedestrian 
bridge.  Lay  awake,  very  sad,  from  one  to  half-past  four,  but  when 
I  sleep,  my  dreams  are  now  almost  always  pleasant,  often  very 
rational  A  really  rather  beautiful  one,  of  consoling  an  idiot  youUi 
who  had  been  driven  fierce,  and  making  him  gentle,  might  be  a 
lesson  about  Italy.  But  what  is  Italy  without  her  sky— or  her 
religion  ?  " 

"Lucca,  September  30. — And  here   I  am,  at  last,  again — in   the 

^  His  companion's  impression  was  different.  "  He  seemed  to  know  the  [mineral] 
oUeetion  by  heart  As  to  the  pictures,  the  wav  he  pointed  out  how  Vandyck 
i^^Bfsti  the  laying  on  of  his  colour,  in  a  portrait  of  King  Charles,  gloating  over  the 
lorse's  mane  and  the  delicate  dexterity  of  the  armour,  makes  me  hope  that  even 
be  steam  tramways  of  Turin  had  not  utterly  darkened  hk  life." 
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eighth  year  from  1874^ — ^when  I  had  precious  letters,  and  went  home 
by  Giainoani;^ — and  Champagnole,  St  Cergues,  Genevai  Bonneville, 
Sallenches,  Anneey,  Turin — all  seen  once  more.  But  how  dif- 
ferent it  would  have  been  but  for  this  plague-cloud,  which  yesterday 
with  its  following  wind  darkened  and  tormented  all  Val  di  Serchia 
To-day,  having  slept  well — curiously  well— I  can  scarcely  see  to 
write ;  the  sky  in  settled,  stem,  gapless  doom.  Yesterday  walked 
round  town— first  to  Ilaria,  last  to  San  Romano.     Found  all,  D.G." 

''Lucca  {Swtday,  October  1). — Yesterday  received  in  the  grey 
morning  the  news  of  the  death  of  John  Bunney,  on  that  Saturday 
the  2Srd  on  which  I  saw  the  bright  Alps  from  his  Italy.  A  heavy 
warning  to  me — were  warning  needed;  but  I  fear  death  too  con- 
stantly, and  feel  it  too  fatelly,  as  it  is.s 

''Yesterday  up  the  marble  hills  again,  where,  eight  years  ago,  I 
lay  down  so  happy  under  the  rocks  beyond  the  monastery,  to  read 
R.'s  loving  letter.'  Now,  my  strength  half  gone;  my  hope,  how 
changed." 

"Lucca  (October  2). — Yesterday  altogether  lovely,  and  I  walked 
about  lovely  streets  in  morning  sunshine.  Drew  in  peace  at  Duomo 
front  in  quiet  air,  and  climbed  to  the  ridge  of  the  marble  mountains 
in  afternoon — past  the  convent  with  its  great  ilex,  and  the  perfect 
cottage  with  its  well  under  the  chestnuts,  and  so  up  to  the 
terraced  fields:  saw  the  glittering  sea,  and  sat  long  watching  the 
soft,  sun-lighted  terraces  of  grass,  and  tenderly  classic  hills,  plumed 
and  downy  with  wood,  and  the  burning  russet  of  fidlen  chestnuts 
for  foreground — thinking  how  lovely  the  world  was  in  its  light,  when 
given.  Then  the  Carrara  peaks  and  Guinigi's  tower,  in  rose  of 
sunset" 

"LuccA  {October  3). — Night  of  nightmares,  not  very  distressful 
but  provoking  and  tiring,  and  more  languor  than  I  can  account  for 
— unless  by  some  slight  malaria  here.  But  did  good  work  yesterday 
on  facade  of  Duomo;  and  drove  to  foot  of  hills  across  Serchio, 
where  we  rested  among  olive-woods  with  low  cypress  avenues 
mingled — ^green  terraces  under  the  olive  trees  quite  rich  in  grass, 
and  the  cyclamen  in  masses  on  the  shady  pink  banks  with  full 
bright  crimson  pink  everywhere,  and  peppermint  in  vivid  blue,  I 
looking  for  forget-me-nots.  View  of  Lucca,  of  course^  too  lovely  to 
draw." 

"Florence  (October  5). — In  Gran  Bretagna  once  more;  very  well 

1  See  Vol.  XXm.  p.  li. 

*  "  I  think  his  fear  of  death  was  purely  the  dread  of  leaving  his  work  undone, 
with  some  shrinking  of  the  possible  pain ;  his  sense  of  death  was  in  the  growing 
limitation  of  his  powers,  which  he  could  only  forget  in  the  presence  of  beautifiu 
landscape  "  (W.  G.  CoUingwood,  in  Ruskin  Reiici,  p.  102). 

'  See  the  Introduction  to  Pngterita, 
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and  very  comfortable.  Sun  just  glinting  along  sides  of  yellow 
houses  beyond  Amo;  which,  if  it's  bad  weather,  I  shall  perhaps 
draw.  Yesterday  very  bad  weather  indeed,  but  I  got  work  done 
on  Lucca.  Came  on  here  in  wild  storm  of  wind  and  spitting  rain; 
the  country  beginning  to  look  poor  with  fading  vines.  I  a  little 
headachy,  but  all  right  to-day  after  good  dinner  and  flask  of 
Aleatico.  The  sun  has  come  out  quite  bright^  but  the  sky  grey. 
Nothing  hurt  yet  of  Ponte  Vecchio,  or  the  rest." 

''Florence,  October  6. — Quite  depressed  and  useless  to-day,  after 
a  weary  walk  yesterday  through  Uffizi  in  morning  and  a  more  weary 
and  utterly  disgusted  one  through  town  in  afternoon.  Everywhere 
pavioursy  masons,  ruin — degradation,  folly,  and  noise ;  and  the  wretched 
Germans,  English,  and  Yankees  busy  upon  it  like  dung-flies." 

''Florence,  Sunday,  October  8. — After  a  dismal  walk  through 
Accademia,  I  drove  yesterday  afternoon  up  to  Bellosguardo  and 
enjoyed  the  view  of  plain  and  drive  round — walk,  I  mean — though 
mostly  between  walls,  yet  under  olives  and  roses,  among  happy- 
looking  villas,  and  with  glorious  views  of  city.  Slept  well,  but  am 
terribly  out  of  heart  and  purpose.  Read  in  Machiavelli's  Florence 
G>smo  de'  Medici's  sad  saying  before  his  death — keeping  his  eyes 
shut,  his  wife  asking  why :  '  To  get  them  into  the  way  of  it.'  Do 
the  best  I  can  in  beginning  opposite,^  but  I  come  to  so  few 
endings." 

''Florence,  October  9. — Frightful  noise  under  window  till  twelve 
last  night  —  of  returning  carriages  of  Sunday  excursions?  —  and 
thunder  again  at  five,  have  left  me  good  for  little  this  morning, 
but  pleased  in  thought  of  buying  for  Sheffield  the  lovely  book  of 
drawings  of  Italian  peasants  by  Miss  Alexander.  Planned  also,  I 
think  finally,  as  I  lay  awake  during  the  thunder,  the  tenor  of 
lecture  to  London  Institution,  in  revision  of  my  teaching  about 
myths,'  and  that  of  my  address  to  Edinburgh  students '  on  essential 
principles  of  moral  philosophy,  taking  Shake^)eare  and  Scott  for 
principal  guides." 

"Florence,  October  10. — Yesterday  up  to  F^sole  and  found  it 
quite  uninjured,  except  restoration  of  Duomo,  which  did  not  matter. 
All  the  view  of  Florence  in  lovely  sunshine,  and  beyond  eveiything 
I  ever  remembered :  certainly  the  view  of  all  the  world." 

*  A  collection  and  arrauranent  of  "  the  texts  I  have  been  in  the  bahit  of  refer- 
hig  to  as  indading  most  Eri«fly  the  teaching  of  the  BiUe." 

"  The  lecture  which  RatMu  next  give  at  the  London  Institution  was  on 
^  Gstercian  Architecture "  (see  below,  pp.  227  9eq,) ;  but  it  oontains  only  passing 
Bferences  to  myths  (S  8)  and  miracles  (|  11). 

*  Probably,  an  address  .which  he  thought  of  giving  to  the  Associated  Societies 
f  the  University  of  Edinburgh:  see  a  letter  of  l^bntary  8,  1882,  printed  in 
'^oL  XXXIV. 
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The  visit  to  Florence  was  chiefly  important  to  Raskin  as  the  occasion 
of  his  making  acquaintance,  which  ripened  rapidly  into  the  warmest 
friendship,  with  Miss  Francesca  Alexander  and  her  mother.^  But  he 
had  to  return  to  Lucca — to  meet  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  for  the  discussion 
of  plans  for  the  St.  George's  Museum,'  and  to  finish  his  drawings  of 
the  Duomo.    The  diary  contains  many  entries  about  these: — 

''Lucca,  Sunday ^  October  15. — ^Yesterday  began  new  drawing  of 
delicate  pillar.  Could  only  buy  cheese  and  hunt  for  honey  in  after- 
noon of  crashing  rain:  shelter  in  St.  Michael  during  the  worst. 
Examined  views  from  ramparts  in  evening;  ascertained  that  there's 
really  only  one  available — of  the  town^  from  the  south  gate,  west 
round  to  St  Frediano.  The  tanneries  and  cotton-mills,  where  the 
girls  sing  in  a  milly,  cicadesque^  incomprehensible  manner,  continu- 
ally spoil  the  north-west  side.  An  old  priest  standing  to  hear  them 
— thinking,  I  would  give  much  to  know  what!" 

"Lucca,  October  18. — Yesterday  got  on  with  arches^  and  had 
lovely  afternoon  walk  on  hills  beyond  Serchio,  with  skies  bright  and 
sublime,  changing  continually,  and  warm  sun  and  sweet  air,  and 
vignettes  of  new  and  perfect  composition  in  Italian  villa  and 
mountain,  every  moment." 

''Lucca,  October  25. — Yesterday  worked  very  hard  on  pillar,  and 
had  nice  little  chat  with  two  contadine,  explaining  my  drawing  and 
the  cathedral  front  to  them;  one,  presently  (middle-aged,  unfortu- 
nately, or  more  than  middle),  had  her  arm  round  my  neck  in  her 
eagerness  to  know  if  I  was  going  to  draw  the  entire  front.  And 
the  day  before  yesterday  a  pretty  young  housewife  gave  me  a  grace- 
ful good-day  in  passing  up  the  steps  before  me." 

Unlike  some  sketchers,  Ruskin,  it  seems,  *' rather  enjoyed  an  audience, 
and  sometimes  used  to  bring  back  odd  gleanings  of  their  remarks 
when  he  came  in  to  luncheon.  He  used  to  sit  in  quaint  attitudes  on 
his  camp-stool  in  the  square,  manipulating  his  drawing-board  with  one 
hand  and  his  paint-brush  with  the  other;  Baxter,  his  valet,  holding 
the  colour-box  for  him  to  dip  into,  and  a  little  crowd  of  chatterers 
looking  on.*"* 

Having  at  last  finished  his  drawings,  Ruskin  returned  to  Florence 
to  bid  good-bye  to  the  Alexanders  and  Mr.  Newman,  and  then,  after 
a  day  or   two   more  at   Lucca,   he   went   on   to   Pisa   to  meet   Signor 

1  See  Vol.  XXXn.  p.  xxii. 
■  See  Vol.  XXX.  p.  xlvii. 

'  Ruthin  Relici,  p.    d3.     Compare  what  Ruskin  himself  says  in  Pratterita,  ii. 
§§  122,  123. 
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Boni  and  Signer  Alessandri.  lliey  are  <*the  two  lads,^  though  indeed 
*^not  exactly  lads  perhaps,^  in  whose  friendship  and  work  Ruskin 
expressed  his  pride  in  the  first  of  the  Oxford  lectures  given  in  the 
following  year.^  Commendatore  Boni,  who  was  already  ^^  master  of  the 
work  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,^^  did  work  for  Ruskin  at  Pisa,  in 
the  measurement  of  various  buildings,  and  some  of  his  architectural 
sketches  may  be  seen  at  Oxford ;  with  Signor  Alessandri'^s  work,  readers 
of  this  edition  are  already  familiar.^  Ruskin  himself  was  busy  at  Pisa 
in  sketching  the  Baptistery,  and  mapping  out  his  lecture  on  Cistercian 
Architecture. 

Ruskin  had  planned  a  visit  on  the  way  home  to  the  Sagredo  di 
San  Michele ; '  but  his  watchful  secretary  thought  it  would  be  bleak  for 
a  man  with  a  bad  cold,  and  took  tickets  for  Aix-les-Bains  instead. 
"I  felt  particularly  guilty,"  says  Mr.  CoUingwood,  "as  he  recounted 
to  me,  in  an  injui^  tone,  the  horrors  of  Aix,  the  one  place  he  abomi- 
nated, and  the  beauties  of  St.  Michel.***  But  the  diary  shows  that 
Ruskin  altogether  relented  towards  Aix: — 

'' Aix-lks-Bains^  Sunday,  November  12. — The  cold's  quite  gone! 
Friday  in  glowing  sunshine,  Pisa  to  Turin.  Saturday  in  frightful 
damp  and  cold,  Turin  to  Aix.  But  quite  easy  days  both;  and  it  is 
delightful  to  think  how  pleasant  both  will  be  to  do  back  again; 
running  from  Dijon  straight  here  would  make  just  four  days  from 
Paris  to  Pisa.  Sun  coming  out  now.  Dent  de  Bourget,  over  mist 
and  low  cloud,  very  lovely  as  I  dressed." 

From  Aix  Ruskin  retreated  to  Annecy,  and  the  next  entry  in  the 
diary  shows  that  he  was  not  always  inaccessible  to  the  charm  of 
railway-train  landscape  which  Louis  Stevenson  and  many  others 
have  felt:* — 

"(Annecy,  November  13.) — Yesterday  an  entirely  divine  railway 
coup6  drive  from  Aix  by  the  river  gorges — one  enchantment  of 
golden  trees  and  ruby  hills." 

Deprived  of  his  sanctuary  of  San  Michele,  Ruskin  took  refuge — close 
to  Menthon,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Bernard,  *^  the  Apostle  of  the  Alps^ — 
in  an  old  Benedictine  abbey  on  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  turned  into  an 

1  Art  qf  Efwiand,  §  18  (below,  p.  278). 

«  See  Vol.  XXX. 

'  For  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Sanctoary  in  1858,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  xliv. 

*  See,  too,  the  entry  above,  p.  zxiv. 
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inn— the  Hotel  de  TAbbaye  at  Talloires;  and  there  in  wretched 
weather  he  shut  himself  op  to  finish  the  lecture  on  Cistercian  Archi- 
tecture. A  letter  written  to  Miss  Allen  at  this  time  contains  references 
to  the  lecture,  and  shows  how  his  work  followed  him  on  his  travels : — 

'^{November  22,  1882.)— My  dear  Gracu,— I  send  you  193-208 
for  press.^  There  are  some  important  alterations  in  notes,  but  no 
more  than  you  can  easily  revise  for  me — with  the  section  and  chapter 
numbers.  I  go  to-morrow  to  Geneva,  where  I  expect  more  work 
from  you ;  but  whatever  you  now  send  should  be  to  Hotel  Meurice, 
Paris,  where  I  hope  for  a  quiet  day  next  Wednesday,  and  shall  get 
an3rthing  safely,  posted  on  Wednesday.  You  may  send  all  you  can, 
in  case  I  am  stopped  by  weather  at  Boulogne. 

"  I  have  not  yet  acknowledged  Hugh's  lettered  plate  of  lightning.* 
I  am  delighted  with  his  careful  imitation  of  my  rude  retouching,  and 
with  the  plate  altogether.  The  text  is  all  ready,  nearly — if  I 
could  only  get  time  to  retouch  the  8th  chapter,  but  I  can't  till  this 
lecture's  over. 

''  For  which  I  want  Hugh's  help,  or  Papa's,  if  Hugh  feels  diffident 
about  large  work.  I  want  two  diagrams,  each  six  feet  long,  made 
from  the  two  sketches  I  send  by  this  post.  There  is  no  need  what- 
ever for  any  laborious  imitation  of  my  touches  or  colour,  but  only 
for  careful  enlarging  of  the  lines  to  scale  and  rough  colour  to  match. 
The  more  finished  one  is  the  masonry  of  a  bit  of  the  walls  of  F6sole ; 
the  other,  the  cleavages  of  a  bit  of  the  rock  on  which  and  of  which 
they  are  built,  seen  looking  down  on  it  The  connection  of  this 
discovery  of  mine  with  Cistercian  Architecture  is  not  immediaiefy 
obvious;  but  I've  managed  to  dig  down  to  it,  partly  because  I  want 
to  air  the  discovery!  partly  because  I  like  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  things,  even  if  I  can't  quite  end  at  the  end. 

''The  diagrams  must  be  rolled  and  kept  out  of  sight  till  I  want 
to  show  them,  and  they  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  seen,  when 
they  are  shown,  side  by  side — the  finished  one  firsl,  on  the  right  of 
the  audience;  the  cleavages,  secondly,  on  the  left — as  introductory 
to  the  wall,  and  reading  and  leading  up  to  it. — Ever,  my  dear  Gracie, 
very  gratefully  and  affectionately  yours, 

"J.  R." 

The  diagrams  were  duly  prepared  by  Mr.  Greorge  Allen,  but  they  were 
not  shown  at  the  lecture,  nor  are  they  now  discoverable,  though  the 
subject  of  them  was  referred  to  (see  below,  p.  246  n.). 

Driven  from  Talloires  presently  by  cold  and  rain,  Ruskin  returned 

^  Proof-sheets  of  the  separate  edition  of  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters, 
«  Plate  XXI.  in  Deucalion :  Vol.  XXVL  p.  359. 
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to  Annecy  and  Genera,  and  thence  rapidly  home,  reaching  Heme  Hill 
on  December  2,  and  writing  in  his  diary  next  day: — 

''Slept  well,  and  hope  to  be  fit  for  lecture  to-morrow;  very 
happy  in  showing  our  drawings,  and  complete  sense  of  rest  after 
three  months'  tossing." 

The  lecture — ^included  in  this  volume  (pp.  2S7-S49) — was  a  great 
success.  **Ruskin  flourishes,"^  wrote  Bume-Jones  to  Professor  Norton — 
**gave  a  lecture  on  Cistercian  Architecture  the  other  day  that  was 
like  most  ancient  times,  and  of  his  very  best,  and  looks  well — 
really  looks  stronger  than  for  many  a  year  past.  The  hair  that  he 
has  grown  over  his  mouth  hides  that  often  angry  feature,  and  his 
eyes  look  gentle  and  invite  the  unwary,  who  could  never  g^ess  the 
dragon  that  lurks  in  the  bush  below.""  ^  The  foreign  tour  had  been  in 
every  way  a  success.  It  was  the  occasion,  as  we  have  seen,  of  recall- 
ing many  pleasant  impressions,  which  were  presently  to  be  embodied 
in  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  his  books.  It  was  on  this  tour, 
also,  that  he  made  some  of  his  best  and  furthest-carried  drawings. 
Two  of  them,  of  details  from  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  at  Lucca 
(San  Martino),  are  well  known.  One  was  at  the  **01d  Masters^  Ex- 
hibition at  the  Academy  in  1901,  and  the  other  at  the  Royal  Water- 
Colour  Society"s  Ruskin  Exhibition  in  the  same  year;  and  both  were 
shown  at  the  Fine  Art  Society"s  rooms  in  1907.  Nor,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  period  of  the  tour  inactive  in  literary  work.  But  the  principal 
significance  of  the  tour  in  the  story  of  his  life  is  that  it  so  restored 
his  health  and  spirits  as  to  induce  him  to  resume  his  former  work  at 
Oxford. 

Ill 

**  Before  re-crossing  the  Alps,^  Ruskin  says,  **I  had  formed  the 
hope  of  returning  to  my  duties  at  Oxford.""'  He  took  steps  to  let  his 
willingness  to  resume  the  Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Art  be  known. 
His  firiend  Sir  William  Richmond,  whose  tenure  of  the  oflBce  had  not  yet 
expired,  thereupon  resigned,  and  in  January  1888  Ruskin  was  re-elected.* 
**  Yesterday  at  evening,""  he  wrote  in  his  diary  (January  17,  1888), 
**came  Acland"s  telegram,  announcing  reinstated  Professorship:  *Dear 
Friend,  may  all  good  attend  you  and  your  work  in  this  new  condition; 

^  MemariaU  qf  Edward  Bume-Jamet,  roX.  ii.  p.  133. 

*  Introdaction  to  The  lAmmUm  A^t  qf  Savoy,  VoL  XXYL  p.  671. 

*  His  re-election  wu  the  subject  of  some  complimentary  Terses  in  Aoidb, 
January  27,  1883. 
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once  again  welcome  to  Alma  Mater .^^  The  telegram  reached  him  at 
Brantwood,  and  within  a  few  days  he  had  begun  making  notes  for 
the  course  of  lectures  on  TTie  Art  of  England} 

In  the  Lent  Term,  however,  he  delivered  only  the  first  lecture — 
on  Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt.  The  second  was  to  be  on  Bume-Jones, 
and  he  went  up  to  London  to  I'efresh  his  impressions  of  the  body  of 
his  friend's  work: — 

"I  want  to  come,"  he  wrote  (March^  188S),  "and  see  all  the 
pictures  you've  got,  and  to  have  a  list  of  all  you've  done!  The 
next  lecture  at  Oxford  is  to  be  about  you — and  I  want  to  reckon 
you  up,  and  it's  like  counting  clouds."^ 

Burne-Jones  was  very  happy  about  it,  but  ^^forebodings  as  of  the 
approach  of  doomsday  are  upon  me,''  he  said : — 

''It's  lovely,"  replied  Ruskin  (March  14),  "to  think  of  your 
being  in  that  retributive  torment.  I  shan't  tell  you  a  word  of 
what  I'm  going  to  say!  Mind  you  don't  miss  any  of  the  foolish 
things  out  of  the  list,  as  I'm  sure  to  find  it  out.  I'll  come  on 
Friday  afternoon." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Ruskin  begged  his  friend  to  design  for  him 
a  gold  cross  for  his  May  Day  Festival  at  Whitelands:' — 

"The  cross,"  he  wrote  in  the  same  letter,  "is  always  of  pure 
gold;  it  may  be  any  shape  you  like,  but  it  must  be  hawthorn, 
because  it  is  for  the  1st  May,  when  they  choose  a  May  Queen  at 
Whitelands,  the  girl  they  love  best,  and  I  give  her  the  hawthorn 
cross,  annually,  and  a  whole  lot  of  my  books  to  give  away  to  the 
girls  she  likes  best." 

Ruskin  was  delighted  with  the  cross,  and  on  May  Day  he  wrote: — 

"I  have,  yesterday,  finished  ymir  lecture,  for  12th  May;  but  I 
found,  of  course,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  giving  any  abstract 
of  you  in  one  lecture,  nor  without  unbalancing  the  conditions  of 
general  review.  So  this  is  merely  the  sketched  ground  of  what  I 
hope  at  length  to  say  in  future." 

^  He  allowed  himself  also  to  be  nominated  a  second  time  for  the  Lord  Rector- 
ship of  Glasgow  University.  He  bad  the  usual  £Eite  of  independeut  candidates, 
and  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  ]>oll.  The  figures  were :  Fawcett  (Liberal),  707 ; 
Marquis  of  Bute  (Conservative),  670 ;  Ruskin,  319. 

'  See  Memorials  of  Edward  Bum^ones,  voL  iL  pp.  130,  131,  for  this  and  the 
following  letters. 

»  See  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  336. 
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The  lecture  was  delirered  on  May  12;  two  others  followed  it;  and  after 
them  Ruskin  stayed  on  for  some  weeks  at  Oxford,  teaching  in  the 
drawing-school  He  had  gone  up  to  London  to  give  the  private  lecture 
(June  5%  mainly  on  Miss  Alexander's  drawings,  of  which  a  report  is 
printed  in  the  preceding  volume.^  On  the  following  day  he  attended  a 
performance  of  the  Tab  of  Troy^  and  made  a  speech  at  its  conclusion.* 
From  Oxford  he  went  to  Worcester — a  tour  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  imdelivered  lectures  included  in  this  volume;'  and  thence  by  Llan- 
gollen to  Brantwood.  During  his  summer  at  home  he  received  many 
old  friends ;  among  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Touche  and  Professor 
Norton,  who  has  given  his  impression  on  seeing  Ruskin  again  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years : — 

''I  had  left  bim  in  1873  a  man  in  vigorous  middle  life,  young  for  bis 
years,  erect  in  figure,  alert  in  action,  full  of  vitality,  with  smooth  face  and 
untired  eyes.  I  found  bim  an  old  man,  with  look  even  older  than  bis 
years,  with  bent  form,  with  the  beard  of  a  patriarch,  with  habitual  expres- 
sion of  weariness,  with  the  general  air  and  gait  of  age.  But  there  were 
all  the  old  affection  and  tenderness;  the  worn  look  readily  gave  way  to 
the  old  animation,  the  delightful  smile  quickly  kindled  into  full  warmth; 
occasionally  the  unconquerable  youtbfulness  of  temperament  reasserted 
itself  with  entire  control  of  manner  and  expression,  and  there  were  hours 
when  the  old  gaiety  of  mood  took  possession  of  bim  with  its  irresistible 
charm.  He  bad  become,  indeed,  more  positive,  more  absolute  in  manner, 
more  irritable,  but  the  essential  sweetness  prevailed.  Given  his  circum- 
stances, no  ordering  of  life  could  have  been  more  happy  for  bim  than  that 
at  Brantwood.  His  cousin,  Mrs.  Severn,  was  at  the  bead  of  bis  household, 
and  the  best  of  daughters  could  not  have  been  more  dear  and  devoted  to 
bim.  Her  children  kept  the  atmotpbere  of  the  home  fresh  and  bright; 
the  home  itself  was  delightful,  beautiful  within  with  innumerable  treasures 
of  art,  and  surrounded  without  by  all  the  beauties  of  one  of  the  fairest 
scenes  of  the  English  lake  country."^ 

i  Vol  XXXIL  p.  635. 

*  ''Mr.  Roskin,  now  seldom  seen  in  public,  watched  tbis  last  representation 
with  evident  interest  and  freepent  applause,  and  at  the  fidl  of  the  curtain  consented 
to  join  the  earp^  dramatipie  m  the  green-room,  and  present  Mr.  George  Alexan<!er 
with  their  testimonial  to  his  stago-management.  Mr.  Roskin,  who  always  seems 
able  to  aay  the  best  thing  at  the  diortest  notice,  made  a  brief  bat  excellent  speech, 
and,  with  a  few  kindlj  words  to  the  donee  himself,  handed  him  the  book — a 
Shakespeare— as  'the  guide  to  all  that  b  noblest  and  truest  in  English  thought'" 
(Warid,  June  13,  1883).  For  a  reference  to  the  performance,  see  YoL  XXX« 
p.  328. 

>  Below,  p.  511. 

*  Letten  qf  John  Ruskin  to  C.  E.  Norton,  toL  il  p.  165. 
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Ruskin^s  diary  bean  out  on  many  a  page  what  Professor  Norton  here 
says  of  Ruskin^s  happbess  with  tiie  cousin  who  kept  house  for  him  at 
firantwood.  Two  entries  of  the  present  date  (1884)  are  typical  of 
many: — 

"Greatly  enjoyed  caUlogoing  with  Joan"  (July  15). 

"  I  never  passed  a  healthier  or  much  happier  day  than  yesterday 
(July  15),  arranging  coins  with  Joan,  seeing  windhovers  on  moor, 
taking  Joan  up  to  see  anagallis  in  evening."^ 

The  visit  to  Llangollen,  mentioned  above,  was  made  in  connexion 
with  the  literary  work  which  was  now  occupying  a  large  share  in 
Ruskin^s  thoughts  and  studies.  ^^  Getting  on  with  my  history,'^ 
**  seeing  into  the  Benedictines,^  ^^  reading  marvellous  passages  by  Mont- 
alembert^  are  entries  in  his  diary  of  the  time  (June  86,  July  18, 
188S).  They  refer  to  the  studies  in  the  History  and  Architecture  of 
Early  Christianity,  which  he  had  announced  as  being  in  preparation  to 
follow  7%^  Bibk  of  Amiens.  One  of  these  other  volumes  in  the  pro- 
jected series  of  Our  Fathers  Juive  Told  Us^  the  sixth,  was  to  treat, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  monastic  architecture,  and  to  be  called  Valk  Cruets. 
He  went  therefore  to  Llangollen  to  renew  his  knowledge  of  Valle 
Crucis  Abbey;  and  later  in  the  year  he  took  occasion  of  the  visit  to 
Scotland,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  an  earlier  Introduction,'  to 
visit  the  scene  of  St.  Ninian's  foundation. 

Early  in  October  Buskin  was  again  in  Oxford,  delivering  the  last 
two  of  his  lectures  on  7%^  Art  of  England  and  attending  in  his  draw- 
ing-school* On  his  return  to  Brantwood  he  gave  the  lecture  on  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes,  which  was  afterwards  expanded  into  A  KnigkCs 
Faith.^ 

He  did  not  again  reside  in  Oxford  till  the  Michaelmas  Term  of 
1884,  but  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  drawing-school  by  sending  in- 
structions and  exercises  through  Mr.  Macdonald.  Meanwhile  he  was 
as  busy  as  ever,  or  busier.  In  February  he  came  up  to  London  and 
delivered,  with  full  vigour,  two  lectures  on  T%e  StormrClMid.  He 
also  gave  an  informal  address  to  some  girl-students  of  the  Royal 
Academy.^  He  worked  at  the  British  Museum  in  arranging  his 
Cabinet  of  Silicas  there.^     A  few  weeks  later  he  was  called  to  London 

^  See  alio  the  extracts  flniven  above^  p.  zxii. 

«  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  xxvi.    See  also  Praterita,  iii.  §  70. 

•  See  Vol.  XXXI. 

•  Referred  to  in  the  letters  below.  A  report  of  the  address  is  ffiven  in 
Vol.  XXXIV. 

•  See  VoL  XXVI.  pp.  396  seq. 
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again,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  Duchess  of  Albany, 
whose  husband  was  buried  on  April  5.  When  at  Brantwood  he 
wrote  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Collingwood^s  Limestone  Alps.  He  was 
full  of  schemes  for  work  in  which  Miss  Greenaway  and  he  were  to 
co-operate.  He  was  in  correspondence  about  a  Life  of  Turner,  for 
which  he  was  to  arrange  materials,  with  M.  Chesneau.  He  was  bring- 
ing out  the  Roadside  Saiigs^  writing  a  catalogue  for  a  collection  of 
minerals  at  Kirkcudbright,  throwing  off  an  occasional  number  of  Fors 
ClavigerOf  and  doing  many  bye-things  besides.  Mr.  Collingwood  has 
printed  extracts  from  letters  received  at  Brantwood  while  Ruskin  was 
in  London  in  the  early  part  of  1884,  which  gire  a  lively  account  of 
his  daily  doings: — 

"  I  want  to  know  all  about  the  bells,^  and  what  the  children  [at 
the  school]  are  making  of  them:  I  bought  the  compass  (seaman's 
on  card)^  and  another  of  needle,  for  the  big  school,  yesterday;  and 
another  on  card  for  the  infants^  and  I  want  to  know  how  the  bricks 
get  on.     What  a  blessed  time  it  takes  to  get  anything  done! 

"  I  had  rather  a  day  of  it  yesterday.  Into  National  Gallery  by 
half-past  eleven — went  all  over  it,  noting  things  for  lecture  to  the 
Academy  girls  on  Saturday.  Then  a  nice  half-hour  in  a  toy-shop, 
buying  toys  for  the  cabman's  daughter  [Miss  Greenaway 's  little 
model] — kaleidoscope,  magnetic  fish,  and  skipping  rope.  Out  to 
Holloway — sate  for  my  portrait  to  K.  G.' — cabman's  daughter  at 
four — had  tea,  muflSns,  magnetic  fishing,  skipping,  and  a  game  at 
marbles.  Back  across  town  to  Sanger's  Amphitheatre  over  West- 
minster Bridge.  Saw  pretty  girl  ride  haute  icole,  and  beginning  of 
pantomime,  but  pantomime  too  stupid  ;  so  I  came  away  at  half-past 
ten,  walked   a   mile   homewards  in   the   moonlight— shower  coming 

on  took  cab  up  the  hill,  and  had  pretty  to  boil  eggs  for  my 

supper. 

'*  I  really  shall  be  rather  sorry  to  leave  town ;  but  there's  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  country,  too.  .  .  . 

"Please  find  a  catalogue  of  108  or  110  minerals,  written  by  me, 
of  my  case  at  the  British  Museum.  You'll  easily  guess  which  it  is 
among  the  MSS.  in  top  drawer  of  study  book-case,  west  side,  &r- 
thest  from  fire.  I  want  it  here  by  Monday,  for  I'm  going  on  Tues- 
day to  have  a  long  day  at  the  case.  They're  going  to  exhibit  the 
two  diamonds  and  ruby  on  loan,*  the  first  time  they've  done  so. 

^  See  F6r9  Clavigera,  Letter  95,  §  9  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  500). 
'  This  portrait  was  never  completed. 
*  He  ultimately  presented  theni :  see  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  Iv. 
xxxiu.  d 
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''I  had  latlier  a  day  of  it  ycrtMdqr.  Ottt  at  halfpaat'  tm^ 
to  eUna-abop  in  Oroa¥«iiiNr  Plaee  and  glaw  ihop  in  Bdaea 
Booght  eofcc  and  tcacMpi  fiir  Aaadeaij  giria  tMMonoir^  and  i 
bottla  tut  mjuiL  Then  to  Boehm'ai  and  oidcted  twaltn  i 
flattcit  bM-rallef  aiao-of-life  piofilcs,  choaen  Britiali 
and  aix  giria.  Then  to  Kensington  Mnaenn^  and  made  nolaa.:^ 
to-mmvow't  ketnre.  Then  to  Biitiih  Mnaeon^  and  wocked  te  tpo 
hoars  anmnging  agates.  Then  into  dtj,  and  heard  Mr.  Gb^'a 
lectare  on  British  Sports  at  London  Instiiution.  Then  bene  .|o 
suppeTi  and  exhibited  crodcefy  and  read  my  letters  befim  ftdj^ 
to  bed. 

''Bat  I'm  imtber  sleepy  this  afternoon— however^  I'm  goUjg  fn 
the  Princess's  to  see  Cbmdiam^  (by  the  actor's  reqaest)— hope  I  slid!^ 
fidl  adeep, 

"What  i*  the  world  coming  to?    I  wUk  I  eoM  sU^  io  mtf* 

He  had  recovered  Us  strengih,  but  he  was  spending  it  Cmt  H« 
enjoyed  the  pursuit,  but  it  sometimes  left  him  breaSikss.  ''QaMa 
bright  always,**  he  wrote  in  the  diary  (May  96);  *^I  wonderAUy  wvU, 
and  slept  wdl;  but  to-day  trembling  and  nervous  with  too  mndi  Mm 
my  m^ — all  pleasant;  but  Minerals,  Tumerls  life,  the  Saints,  sad 
Oxford  Lectures,  with  instant  Prtmrpma  —  five  subjects,  like  tUs^ 
\  i  J 

with  poor  me  in  the  middle.^     He  was  sixty-five,  but  he  vrs» 

still  up  at  sunrise  in  the  mornings;  and  St.  Sebastian  eallad  mAj 
for  more  arrows!  ^Bolton  fTumer^s  drawing]  so  farif^t  in  last  id|^hl?lB 
sunset!  What  shall  I  do,"*  he  asks  himsdf  (June  S9),  '"with  all  nsy 
powers  and  havings,  still  left?^  Why,  launch  out  on  new  work,  to  be 
sure!  '* Planned  more  work  on  pretty  things^  (July  S).  ^Planned 
much  this  morning  (July  12) — Grammar  of  Adamant,  Ghrammar  of 
Sapphire,  Grammar  of  Flint,  Grammar  of  Ice.^'  He  had  pkaaant 
visitors  in  the  later  summer — ^Mrs.  La  Toudie,  again,  and  Pkofeaaui 
Norton,  and  Mrs.  Bume-Jones,  with  her  daughter,  and  Mr.  Fletdier, 
keeper  of  the  minerals  at  the  British  Museum.  Jowett,  too,  thea 
Vioe-Chancdlor  of  the  University,  came  to  stay.  Jowett^s  appreciation 
of  his  host  has  already  been  dted,'  and  the  pleasure  was  mutuaL 
** Vice-Chancdlor  came  yesterday,**  he  notes  (September  10)— "very 
nice ;  ^  and  again  (September  12),  *^  Yesterday  most  pleasant  walk  with 
Vice-Chancellor.**    But,  meanwhile,  his  lectures   for  the  ensuing  term 

»  See  Vol.  XXXIV. 

«  See  Vol.  XXVL 

»  Vd.  XVni.  pp.  lx..lxi. 
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at  Oxford  were  in  arrear,  and  tluB  was  to  be  a  cause  of  much  trouble 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Of  the  manner  and  reception  of  his  earlier  Oxford  lectures,  an 
account  has  been  giren  in  an  earlier  volume.  The  lectures  of  his  second 
professorship  excited  eren  greater  interest  in  the  University.  The 
notices  reprinted  from  the  University  Gazette  in  the  Bibliographical 
Note  (p.  S69)  show  that  Ruskin's  re-election  to  the  professorship  was 
expected  to  draw  large  audiences  to  his  lecture-room.  And  so  it 
proved  to  be.  There  were  overflowing  audiences,  and  the  lectures 
were  largely  reported  in  the  press.^  The  first  course— on  T%e  Art  qf 
England — had  been  carefully  written;  it  was  indeed  from  the  text 
already  printed  that  he  read  the  lectures;  in  their  delivery  he  allowed 
himself  comparatively  few  extempore  asides,  and  the  lectures  were  re- 
strained in  tone  and  closely  restricted  in  scope.  With  the  second 
course,  which  he  entitled  TTie  Pkeuures  qf  England^  it  all  went  very 
differently;  and  as  the  lectures  proceeded,  the  strain  of  lecturing 
without  full  preparation,  the  controversial  nature  of  the  thoughts  in 
his  mind,  the  stimulus  of  the  crowded  lecture-room,  the  remonstrances 
of  his  friends,  and  some  disputes  then  current  in  the  University,  com- 
bined to  work  Ruskin  up  into  a  dangerous  state  of  excitement. 

During  the  term  at  Oxford,  sufficiently  exciting  in  itself,  Ruskin 
made  occasional  visits  to  London.  He  breakfasted  sometimes  with 
Leighton,  with  whom  he  was  co-operating  in  the  collection  of  draw- 
ings by  Turner,  with  which  the  new  water-colour  gallery  at  the 
Royal  Academy  was  to  be  opened  at  the  forthcoming  *^01d  Masters^ 
exhibition.     Some  correspondence  on  this  subject  will  be  found   in  a 

*  An  accoant  of  one  of  the  lectures  gives  m  vivid  idea  of  the  impression  made 
hy  them  on  Ruskin's  more  emotional  hearen:   ''A  lecture  theatre  crowded  from 


ton  ffaze 

stooping  figure' of  the  lecturer — who,  golden-voiced,  with  flowing  'gown  flung  back 
from  eager,  nervous  hands,  hands  ever  moving  in  suppressed  gesticulation,  stood 
in  the  waning  sunshine  of  that  wintry  afternoon  telling  us  brave  things  of  art  in 
this  our  En^and.  There  was  no  pomp  of  rhetoric,  no  throwing  down  of  con- 
troversy's glove;  the  quiet  voice,  ahnost  monotonous,  in  measured  cadence,  hdd 
the  attention  by  virtue  of  its  messsge,  not  by  means  of  any  varied  or  dramatic 
inflection.  And  even  as  his  voice  hM  heart  and  mind,  so  were  our  eyes  rested 
aud  refreshed  by  his  presence — that  dignified,  gentle  presence,  so  worthy  of  all 
reverence  in  its  uufiuling  courtesy  and  crjnrtalnne  earnestness.  There  remained 
but  few  words  of  the  lecture,  but  who  that  heard  those  closing  words,  spoken  in 
triumphant  sincerity,  will  ever  forget  them?  .  .  .  The  grave  benedictorv  voice  died 
away  into  an  unbroken  silence,    "nien  a  girl,  sitting  hand  in  hand  with  her  lover, 

Sive  a  little  sob,  and  the  great  audience  loosed  its  pent-up  enthusiasm."  (''Happy 
emeries  of  John  Ruskin/'  by  L  Allen  Harker,  in  The  Puritan,  Mav  1900.) 
Another  account  to  like  effect  was  printed  in  The  Review  of  the  Week^  Aiarch  29, 
1901. 
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later  Toluine.  Buskin  alao^  during  then  Tints  to  London,  sftw  rnmdk 
of  Froude,  whose  life  of  Csrlyle  had  just  been  eompbted.  The  ini 
between  two  of  his  friends  whidi  laged  in  this  connwrion  was  a  sonroe 
of  much  distress  to  Raskin;  his  sjrmpathies  were  on  the  whois^  aa  w« 
shall  see  from  correspondence  in  a  later  Tolumey  with  Fronde  «id  nok 
with  Professor  Norton. 

The  crash  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  coarse  was  aa  great  mar. 
before.  A  letter,  written  to  a  girl  who  had  asked  for  a  tldcet^  hfts 
been  published,  which  is  typical  of  Bashings  pretty  way  of  saying 
things: — 

"I  wonder  if  you're  little  enoogh  to  go  in  my  bresst  podsitf 
I  don't  in  the  least  know  how  else  to  get  you  in.  For  Tve  mad& 
a  Medo-Perslo-Arsblc-Moorish-Tnfkish  law  that  no  strsngeis  nor  pil- 
grims are  to  get  into  the  lectures  at  aD^  but  only  Ozfind  rcsidenta^ 
and  even  so  they  esn't  all  get  in  that  want  to.  Look  her^  the 
first  lecture,  which  is  next  Saturday,  will  be  rather  dull,  bot  if  jam 
could  come  on  Saturday  the  85th,  1  would  take  you  in  myself  uiiAev 
my  gown,  and  get  you  into  a  corner."^ 

The  scope  of  this  second  course  was  very  wide,  being  nothing  leae 
than  a  sketch  of  the  tendendea  of  national  life  and  eharacter  aa 
shown  in  ^The  Pleasures  of  England^  during  centuries  of  her  history. 
There  was  here  nothing  to  check  the  range  of  his  discursiTenes^  or 
restrain  the  riolence  of  his  feelings,  and  he  let  himself  go  fredy. 
The  first  two  lectures  were  in  type  before  the  course  began,  and 
in  these  the  line  of  thought  was  clear.  Two  more,  which  bad  not 
been  completely  written,  were  yet  prepared,  though  the  asides  became 
more  and  more  frequent.  He  allowed  himself  greater  license  in  collo* 
quial  banter  even  than  was  usual  with  him  in  his  Oxford  lectures.  The 
digressions  and  interpolations  sometimes  contained  passages  of  seriona 
and  telling  eloquence.  I  remember  one  such  in  the  lecture  on  ^Thft 
Pleasures  of  Faith,**  when  he  turned  aside  from  his  manuscript  notea 
to  refer  to  General  Gordon  as  a  Latter-day  Saint  whose  life  still 
illustrates  the  age  of  faith.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit,  h» 
had  been  saying,  of  ^supposing  that  temporal  success  is  owing  either 
to  worldly  chance  or  to  worldly  prudence,  and  is  never  granted  in 
any  visible  relation  to  states  of  religious  temper^ — as  if  the  whole 
story  of  the  world,  read  in  the  light  of  Christian  £uth,  did  not 
show  ''a  vividly  real  yet  miraculous  tenour^in  the  contrary  direction  I 
*^But  what  need,^  Ruskin  broke  off  to  say,  ^to  go  bad^  to  the  sUwy 

^  ^^  Happy  Memories  of  John  Ruskin,"  as  cited  above. 
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of  the  world  when  you  can  see  the  same  evidence  in  the  history  of 
to-day — in  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  like  Havelock  and  Grordon ?^ ^ 
Often,  too,  he  would  lay  aside  his  manuscript  at  some  important 
point,  and  giving  free  play  to  his  feelings,  drive  it  home  in  burning 
passages  of  extempore  irony.  But  at  other  times  there  was  a  lack  of 
restraint. 

He  was  behindhand,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  preparation  of  his 
lectures,  and  sometimes  he  could  not  even  get  through  the  regulation 
hour  by  Charles  Lamb^s  expedient  of  making  up  for  beginning  late  by 
ending  early.  I  remember  one  occasion  during  the  course  when  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  eking  out  the  time,  even  with  the  help  of 
copious  extracts  from  himself  and  Carlyle ;  but  he  kept  his  audience  in 
good  humour  by  confessing  to  some  *^bad  shots  ^  in  previous  lectures;  by 
telling  them  that  all  pretty  girls  were  angels ;  by  abusing  ^  the  beastly 
hooter^  that  woke  them  every  morning,  and  assuring  them  that,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  he  ^^  really  was  not  humbugging  them.*** 

The  popularity  of  the  lectures,  the  applause,  the  excitement,  were 
in  no  way  diminished — perhaps,  as  an  undergraduate  audience  is  not 
the  most  judicious  in  the  world,  they  were  rather  increased — by  the 
great  man's  vagaries.  This  encouraged  Ruskin  to  discard  the  work 
of  preparation,  and  to  trust  more  and  more  to  improvisation* 
"Lecture  fluent,**  he  notes  in  his  diary  (November  18),  **but  very 
forgetful.*"  At  the  same  time  the  topics  were  becoming  more  and 
more  disturbing  to  his  equanimity.  The  lecture  on  "  Protestantism  **  had 
not  been  much  prepared,  but  the  delivery  of  it — as  might  be  expected 
from  the  subject — caused  great  stir  in  his  audience ;  there  was  a  strong 
contingent  of  Catholics  present,  and  they  cheered  loudly  the  winged 
words  of  their  fiery  ally.  Ruskin  had  always  been  fond  of  spicing  his 
lectures  with  surprise-packets  in  the  matter  of  illustrations.  The  little 
jest  in  this  kind  with  which  he  ended  the  lecture  on  "  Protestantism  ** 
created,  if  much  amusement  among  the  undergraduates,  yet  amazement 
and  scandal  among  their  grave  and  reverend  seniors.  Carpaccio*s  St. 
Ursula  had  been  shown  as  "a  type  of  Catholic  witness.**  What,  he 
went  on  to  ask,  shall  be  the  types  and  emblems  to  represent  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism  ?  Amidst  breatihless  excitement  the  Professor  proceeded 
to  untie  two  pictures  lying  on  the  table  before  him.  There  are  two 
aspects,  he  went  on  to  say,  of  the  Plrotestant  spirit — the  spirit  when  it 
is  earnest,  and  the  spirit  when  it  is  hypocritical.  "This,*"  he  exclaimed, 
"  is  the  earnest  spirit ;  *"  and  he  showed  to  an  audience,  which  held  its 
sides,  an  enlargement  of  a  pig  by  Bewick.     "  It  is  a  good  little  pig,** 

>  For  other  reftrenoes  to  Hareloek  and  Gordon^  see  Vol  XXXI.  p.  386  n. 
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he  remarked  pfttroninn^y ;  ^a  pig  whidi  is  alert  and  knowa  ila  oita 
limited  budiMM.  It  has  a  clever  anoctt,  emineiKUy  adqrted  to  Hg  vp 
and  worry  things,  and  it  stands  erect  and  keen,  irfth  a  knowing  coil  in 
its  tail,  on  its  own  native  dunghill.^  The  hypocritical  type  was  Mr. 
Stiggins,  with  his  shabby  e^oves,  and  a  concertina.  The  jest  mii^t.httvf 
passed  in  the  privacy  of  a  daas-room ;  but  the  lectures  were  reported  in 
the  London  piqpers,  and  in  leading  articles  a  call  was  made  ibrscMiie 
kindly  and  benevolent  veto  to  be  placed  upon  ^an  academic  fiuee.^^  Tte 
subjects  of  the  next  lectures  had  been  announced  as  '^The  Fleasores  of 
Sense "^  (Science)  and  *^The  Pleasures  of  Nonsense''  (Atheism).  Bnskw 
had  let  it  be  known  among  his  friends  that  he  meant  to  devote  thMl 
discourses  to  lashing  the  men  of  science,  and  intervening  in  the  iith 
cussion  on  vivisection,  which  was  then  agitating  the  Univerrityy  te 
connexion  with  a  proposal  for  a  physiological  laboratory.  He  wo* 
persuaded,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  cancel  the  lectures,  and  sobi^ 
stitute  others  on  less  controversial  topics.  Various  letters  of  his  havit 
been  published  in  which  he  refers  to  the  scientific  party  in  tho 
University  intervening  in  panic  to  stop  his  mouth.  ^I  have  been 
thrown  a  week  out  in  aU  my  plans,^  he  wrote  to  Miss  Beewr 
(December  1),  ^by  having  to  write  two  new  lectures,  instead  of  thosjS 
the  University  was  frightened  at.  The  sci^itists  slink  out  of  my  way 
now,  as  if  I  was  a  mad  dog.^*    And  similarly  to  Miss  Greenawmy>— 

"December  1,  1884.— I've  been  in  s  hard  battle  here  these  elgl||. 
weeks, — ^the  atheistie  scientists  all  against  me,  and  the  young  mesi 
careless,  and  eveiything  going  wrong — so  that  I  have  had  to  fight 
with  sadness  and  anger  in  all  my  work.  My  last  leeture  is  to  be 
given  to-morrow,  but  I  have  been  feeling  more  tired  in  this  cold 
weather,  and  the  correspondence  is  terrible.  I  have  never  a 
moment  to  draw  or  do  anything  I  like — except  throw  myself  on 
my  bed  and  rest,  or  listen  to  any  good  music  if  I  esn  get  it 
quietly."* 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  Ruskin  meant  his  remarks  to  be 
taken  quite  literally.  In  fact,  the  interposition  had  come  not  frosa 
opponents  but  from  friends — sikh  as  Sir  Henry  Adand,  Mr.  Macdonald^ 
and  Jowett — and  it  was  made  in  the  interest  of  his  own  health,  rather 
than  in  a  desire  to  shield  the  scientists  (atheistic  or  otherwise)  from 
his  assaults.     His  private   conversation  at   this   time  betrayed   high 

^  See  especially  a  pangent  article  in  The   Wwrld  of  November  10,  188i,  thua 
headed. 

'  HartuM  InduMUMf  p.  d7  (ed.  3),  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 
'  Kate  Oreenawttif,  by  M.  H.  Spielmann  and  O.  S.  Layard,  p.  138  (No.  53). 
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mental  tensicm,  his  behaviour  was  not  free  from  eccentricity,  and  those 
to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  soothe  him  by  music  were  not  wholly  successful. 
At  this  time  Ruskin  was  much  with  Jowett,  who  *^  entertained  him  in 
his  house  with  a  watchful  and  almost  tender  courtesy,^  which  left  on 
those  who  saw  the  two  men  together  ^^  an  indelible  impression.^  ^  What 
his  friends  feared  was  that  Ruskin  might  quite  break  down  under  a 
continuation  of  the  strain.  With  the  postponement — sine  die^  as  it 
was  destined  to  be— of  the  lectures  on  ^^  Sense  ^  and  ^  Nonsense,^  the 
danger  was  past.  That  the  danger  existed  is  confessed  by  a  good  re- 
solve registered  three  weeks  later  in  his  diary :  ^^  I  must  never  stir  out 
of  quiet  work  more^  (December  28).  The  last  two  of  the  substituted 
lectures — on  " Birds ^'  and  "Landscape'*  respectively  —  were  full  of 
charm,  and  had  a  great  success.  "I  gave  my  fourteenth  and  last  for 
this  year,***  he  wrote  to  Miss  Beever  (December  1),  "with  vigour  and 
effect,  and  am  safe  and  well,  D.G^*  Two  other  addresses,  however,  he 
gave  at  Oxford.  One  was  to  the  members  of  the  St.  George's  Guild  ;^ 
the  other  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anti- Vivisection  Society  on  December 
9 ;  a  report  of  his  speech  is  contained  in  a  later  volume  (XXXIV.). 

On  leaving  Oxford,  Ruskin  went  for  a  day  or  two  to  Cheltenham, 
and  then  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  Farnley — partly  in  connexion 
with  the  loan  of  Turner  drawings  for  the  exhibition,  referred  to  above. 
Mrs.  Fawkes  describes  her  guest  as  "seeming  very  worn  and  tired 
out,^  but  full  of  interesting  talk.  From  Farnley  Ruskin  returned  to 
Brantwood,  intending  to  complete  the  interrupted  course  at  Oxford 
during  the  ensuing  term.  He  first  prepared  for  press  the  third 
and  the  fourth  of  the  lectures  already  delivered,  and  these  were  duly 
published  in  February  and  April.  He  also  was  at  work  on  the  fifth 
of  the  lectures,  and  fully  intended  to  write  and  deliver  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh.  On  March  10,  however,  "the  vote  oidowing  vivisection^ 
was  passed,*  and  Ruskin,  in  wrath  and  vexation  of  spirit,  shook  the 
dust  of  his  feet  off  against  the  University  for  ever.  The  letter  in 
which  he  conveyed   his  resignation   to  the   Vice-Chancellor  has  never 

^  Life  and  Letten  qf  Be^famin  Jawett,  by  Evelyn  Abbott  and  Lewis  Campbell^ 
1897>  voL  iL  p.  76.  To  like  eflfect,  anotber  obeenrer:  '^Tbe  Master— of  whom  Rmkin 
alwavs  spoke  as  the  'sweetest  of  men' — was  singularly  happy  in  his  influence^ 
gently  and  imperceptibly  leading  the  conversation  away  from  dangerous  or  over- 
ezeiting  tooies,  and  directing  his  nomerons  enthosiasms  into  chaniwls  least  likelv 
to  be  distnrViitf  to  the  peace  of  the  University  "  ("  Happy  Memories  of  John  Ruskin, 
by  L.  AUen  lUrker,  in  The  Puritan,  May  1900). 

«  Printed  in  Vol.  XXX.  p.  87. 

'  For  some  particulars  on  this  subject^  see  Sir  Henry  Acland's  Prefiuw  of  1893 
to  The  Oj^fard  Museum,  in  Vol.  XVI.  p.  237.  The  final  cireukrs  issued  on  the 
two  sides  (the  one  against  the  grant  being  signed  by  Ruskin),  and  a  report  of  the 
debate  and  division,  are  in  the  7ViN«f  of  March  9  and  11,  1885. 
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seen  the  light,  but  Ruskin  referred  to  it  in  a  letter  given  below.^  He 
resigned  on  March  22,  and  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gaxette  of  April  21  it 
was  suggested  that  Kuskin,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  might  well  feel 
that  the  adequate  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  professorship  weie  no 
longer  compatible  with  *^a  just  estimate  of  decline  in  the  energy 
of  advancing  age,*"*  and  that  the  resignation  would  give  him  leisiue 
to  complete  his  numerous  books  in  the  press  and  to  write  his  auto* 
biography.  Four  days  later  the  following  letter  from  him  appeared 
in  the  same  newspaper:' — 

"  Brantwood,  Ajml  24  [1885]. 

''Sir, — By  mischance  I  have  not  till  to-day  seen  your  kindlj- 
meant  paragraphs  on  my  resignation  of  the  Slade  Professorship  at 
Oxford.  Yet^  permit  me  at  once  to  correct  the  impression  under 
which  they  were  written.  Whatever  may  be  my  failure  in  eneigy 
or  ability^  the  best  I  could  yet  do  was  wholly  at  the  service  of 
Oxford ;  nor  would  any  other  designs,  or  supposed  duties,  have  inter- 
fered for  a  moment  with  the  perfectly  manifest  duty  of  teaching  in 
Oxford  as  much  art  as  she  gave  her  students  time  to  learn.  I  meant 
to  die  in  my  harness  there,  and  my  resignation  was  placed  in  the 
Vice- Chancellor's  hands  on  the  Monday  following  the  vote  endowing 
vivisection  in  the  University,  solely  in  consequence  of  that  vote, 
with  distinct  statement  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  intended  to  be  read 
in  Convocation,  of  its  being  so.  This  statement  I  repeated  in  a 
letter  intended  for  publication  in  the  Univenify  Gazette,  and  aent 
to  its  office  a  fortnight  since.  Neither  of  these  letters,  so  far  at 
I  know,  has  yet  been  made  public.  It  is  sufficient  proof,  however, 
how  far  it  was  contrary  to  my  purpose  to  retire  from  the  Slade 
Professorship  that  I  applied  in  March  of  last  year  for  a  grant  to 
build  a  well-lighted  room  for  the  undergraduates,  apart  from  the 
ohscure  and  inconvenient  Ruskin  school;  and  to  purchase  for  its 
furniture  the  two  Yorkshire  drawings  by  Turner  of  Crook  of 
Lune  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale — grants  instantly  refused  on  the  plea 
of  the  University's  being  in  debt. 

"I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Rusxra." 

A  few  weeks  later  I  reverted  to  the  subject  in  conversation  with 
Ruskin,  and  he  said  oracularly,  ^^  Double  motives  are  very  useful  things ; 

^  See  also,  in  a  later  volume,  a  letter  to  Jowett  of  February  28,  1884. 

2  From  the  "  Advice  "  of  July  1882,  issued  with  the  list  of  his  Works. 

3  From  the  PuU  Mall  Gazette,  April  25,  1886.     Reprinted  in  Jgdroiil,  December 
1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  103 ;  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  116. 
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yoa  can  do  a  thing  for  tfwo  that  you  couldn't  for  cme;^  and  it  is 
diflBcult  to  say  which  had  had  the  most  weight  with  him,  the 
University's  refusal  of  what  he  had  wanted,  or  its  concession  of  what 
he  disapproved.  He  had  already  in  another  way  visited  upon  the 
University  its  sin,  if  sudi  it  were,  in  refusing  to  add  any  more 
drawings  by  Turner  to  its  collections^  By  a  will  dated  October  S8, 
1888,  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  his  books,  his 
portrait  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Gritti  by  Titian,  and  the  choicest  of 
his  Turner  drawings.  On  June  4,  1884,  he  revoked  this  bequest  He 
never  set  foot  in  Oxford  again.^ 

The  severance  of  his  connexion  with  Oxford  left  Ruskin  free  for 
other  work,  more  especially  for  the  writing  of  PraterUa ;  but  with 
this  a  new  chi^ter  in  his  life  b^ns,  which  must  be  reserved  for  a 
later  Introduction.  Here  I  pass  to  some  detailed  notice  of  the  several 
books  contained  in  the  present  volume. 


"THE   BIBLE   OF  AMIENS" 

The  Bibk  of  Amiens^  which  stands  first  in  the  volume,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  Ruskin^s  later  writings — as  the  account  in  the 
Bibliographical  Note  (pp.  6-17)  of  its  numerous  editions  sufficiently 
shows.  It  owes  some  of  its  circulation  to  use  as  a  guide-book ;  but  it 
is  much  more  than  that,  being,  as  I  shall  presently  suggest,  one  of  the 
central  books  in  Ruskin^s  gospel.  As  a  guide-book,  indeed.  The  BMe 
qf  Andtm  is  obviously  fragmentary,  and  the  visitor  to  Amiens  will 
readily  find  other  books,  both  large  and  small,  which  cover  the 
descriptive  and  exjdanatory  ground  more  fully,*  though  none  which  will 
take  him  more  faithfully  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Ruskin^s  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  at  once  more  comprehensive,  and  less  complete, 

^  Two  yean  after  rengning  bis  Profetsoribip  in  1885^  be  removed  from  bis 
Drmwing  Scbool  mX,  Oxford  a  la^  number  of  dimwings  and  pictorea :  see  Vol.  XXI. 
p.  807. 

'  Raskin  refers  to^  and  quotes  from,  tbree  giiide4NM>k8  wbicb  may  still  be  coo- 
•oHed  :  Gilbert's  DeteripHom  HUUmque,  1833  (see  p.  134  a.) ;  lUne's  litde  Ftttte,  1877 
(iiee  9.  133);  and  Joerdain  et  Daval's  Si&Ue9  H  kt  Ooimfm,  1887  (see  p.  127  •.}. 
Tbia  latter  book  is  now  difficolt  to  obtain ;  bat  all  olber  descripCmna  of  the  cathe- 
dral are  now  soperaeded  by  the  elaborate  and  samptuonaly  illaatrated  Mmnograplm, 
in  2  Tolnmea,  1901,  by  Georges  Dorand  (tee  p.  141  a.).  From  it  U.  Deraod  baa 
abatracted  a  capital  little  Deterip^tm  Abrfg^  (Amiens,  1904).  Readers  who  desire 
to  make  a  oomparatire  study  of  the  iconograpbv  in  varioos  French  cathedrals  may 
be  referred  to  an  interesting  and  weU-iUastratee  book  by  M.  timile  MAle,  entitled 
VArt  lUHgieuM  du  Xllfi  Seek  (1902).  I  am  indebted  for  aconaintani^  with  this 
book,  as  for  one  or  two  notes  in  the  present  volame,  to  M.  Marosl  Proust's 
annotated  French  tranalation  of  1%€  Bikk  ^  AwAau  (see  p.  16). 
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than  any  which  may  be  fiMmd  dtewfaisre;  and  it  may  be  okAiI^jA  ifaf^ 
outset,  to  mdicate  the  aoope  and  porpoie  of  the  book.  ^..:^. 

Roskin^t  title  is,  as  unml,  a  saffident  doe  to  his  pnrpoee*  .ISkk 
Bible  qf  Jmiem,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  a  sub^tle^  the 
being  Our  Faihgn  ham  Told  USf  which  again  was  eaqilafaied 
eating  ^'Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christendom  Ibr  boys  and  giila^wte 
have  been  hdd  at  its  fonts."*  7^  Bibk  qf  Jnmmi  wiU  not  be.ins4 
aright  unless  it  be  reoogmsed  as  one  of  an  intended  series  wUch  wap 
to  deal  soooessiTely  with  Tarioos  local  dirisions  of  Christian  Hisfaiq^. 
and  was  to  gather  ^  towards  their  dose,  into  united  illustratioQ  of  tiba 
power  of  the  Cborch  in  the  thirteenth  century.^^  Tke  MUe  qf 
Jmieni^  it  has  been  well  said,*  <*was  to  be  to  the  Sevm  Lamp$  whit 
Si.  Mark's  JUti  was  to  iStoim  qf  Vemce.'^  As  in  iSL  MwVs  Bmi  tlia 
object  was  to  tdl  some  diapters  of  **the  History  of  Venice  for 
help  of  the  few  travellers  who  still  care  for  her  monnmenti^'- 
monuments  described  in  the  SUmu — so  was  The  Bibk  qf  Jmieme  to  tall 
some  passages  of  early  CShristiau  history,  in  order  to  illustrate  the. 
spirit  whidi  lit  the  Lamps  of  Christian  Architecture.  At  first  dg^ 
The  Bibk  qf  Jmieui  seems  a  somewhat  chaotic  book.  We  start  at 
Amiens  itself;  but  before  we  find  oursdves  in  front  of  the  cattiedfij 
again,  we  have  been  taken  upon  journeys  *' Under  the  Dradwnfoli^ 
and  over  a  considerable  portion  of  northern  Europe  as  well,  n$t 
without  some  excursion  to  southern  lands,  and  have  made  aoqaaiBtw 
ance  with  ^The  lion  Tamer,*  St.  Jerome.  There  is  a  sentence  isi 
the  final  diapter  of  the  bode  which  gives  the  meaning  of  these  «■• 
cursioDs  into  seemingly  foreign  fields.  **Who  built  it?*  asks  Buskin, 
as  he  bids  us  look  up  to  ^^the  Parth^ion  of  Gothic  Aichitectura.* 
^^Grod,  and  Man,*  he  tells  us,  ^^is  the  first  and  most  true  aniwvr. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  built  it,  and  the  Nations.  Grreek  Athena 
labours  here — and  Roman  Father  Jove,  and  Guardian  Iftars.  Tha 
Gaul  labours  here,  and  the  Frank:  knightly  Norman, — mi^ty  Ostro- 
goth,— and  wasted  anchorite  of  Idumea.*^ 

The  object  of  his  chapters  is,  then,  to  trace  in  broad  outline  tha 
history  and  the  bdiefr  of  the  men  and  nations  whose  genius  found 
expression  in  an  exemplary  work  of  perfect  art.  Taking  the  Cathedral 
of  Amiens  as  the  representative  work  of  the  Franks,  he  shows  us  firat 
the  state  of  the  country  in  heathen  days  (i.  §  6).    Then  he  describee 

1  See  the  PUn  of  the  series  indnded  iu  the  bode;  below,  a.  ISO. 
>  W.  G.  CoUingwood'd  Lffe  and  Work  ^Jakn  Ruskin,  1900,  p.  3S7. 
s  The  sab-title  of  St.  Mari^t  But  (Vol  XXIV.). 
Ch.  iv.  §  12  (p.  131). 
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the  coining,  the  preaching,  and  the  martjrrdom  of  St.  Firmin — as 
they  are  told  on  the  sculptures  of  the  choir  (§§  7,  8).  The  little 
chapel  raised  over  the  body  of  the  Saint  at  St.  Acheul,  near  to 
Amiens,  was  *^the  first  cathedral  of  the  French  nation,^  and  Amiaas 
itself  became  the  first  capital  of  the  Franks  in  France  (§{  8,  9). 

The  story  of  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  the  Frankish  king,  and  the 
rise  of  his  kingdom  are  next  passed  in  rapid  review  (§§  10-21),  and 
then  we  are  taken  back  to  the  legends  of  St.  Martin  (§§  22-41),  which 
also  it  is  needful  to  know  in  reading  the  sculptures  of  the  cathedral. 
The  *'  history  of  Christendom  ^  which  Ruskin  desires  to  tell  is  that 
of  its  faiths  and  its  virtues ;  and  for  insight  into  these,  the  Christian 
legends  are  a  clue:  ^^ whether  these  things  ever  were  so^  is  im- 
material; what  matters  is  the  fact  that  they  were  believed  (§§  17-19, 
28,  25). 

The  second  chapter  (^^  Under  the  Drachenfels  ^)  begins  with  the 
story  of  SL  Genevieive  (§§  1-7),  and  passes  to  the  history  of  the 
Franks,  describing  their  home  in  the  heart  of  the  mountainous  region 
stretching  eastward  from  the  Drachenfels  (§§  8-26) ;  and  their  national 
characteristics  (§§  16,  27-48).  Then  the  story  of  Clovis  is  resumed^ 
and  is  brought  into  relation  with  St.  Grenevieve  (§§  4f9-56).  The  gist 
of  the  chapter  is  its  sketch  of  the  Frank  character;  the  arrange- 
ment, as  Ruskin  himself  remarks,  is  somewhat  devious  ($  89). 

The  remark  applies  not  less  to  the  third  chapter  (*^The  Lion 
Tamer  ^).  The  fact  that  the  book  was  published  in  Parts,  at  con- 
siderable intervals  of  time,  and  Ruskin's  habit  of  spreading  his  material 
over  many  books,  leave  their  marks  very  plainly,  I  think,  on  The 
Bible  of  Amiens.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  this  Chapter  iii. 
would  be  clearer  if  it  had  been  combined,  in  its  bird^s-eye  views 
of  the  early  Christianised  empire,  with  the  similar  sketch  in  Coii- 
dida  Caea ;  and  in  its  discussion  of  monasticism,  with  parts  of  \  VaUe 
Crude  and  one  of  Ruskin^s  essays  in  Boadeide  Songe  of  Tktecany.^ 
What  Ruskin  lacked,  said  Matthew  Arnold,  was  ^the  ordo  con* 
caienatioque  vrrt.'^*  I  doubt  the  justice  of  the  criticism  in  the  larger 
sense  implied  by  the  word  veri;  substitute  f^rmm,  and  the  criticism 
is  true,  especially  of  his  later  books,  written  in  broken  health.  Yet 
there  is  tiiroughout  The  Bible  of  Amiens  a  clear  and  a  consistent 
purpose,  and  this  Chapter  iii.  is  essential  to  it.  Who  built  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens?  The  faith  of  the  Frank  (Ch.  ii.)  and  the 
labours  of  the   ^^  wasted  anchorite   of  Idumea,^  through   whom   *^the 

»  See  Vol.  XXXII.  pp.  116-126. 

'  Utten  ^  Malikew  Arnold,  1895,  v<^  L  p.  51. 
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Bible  became  the  libnuy  of  Europe*  (f  88)— fhe  libraiy  of  Eorap^ 
presented  ererfwhero  to  the  CSiurch  as  ^  eommon  aotliorH^  ({  90)^  ud 
everywhere  inacribed  on  the  stones  of  its  buildings.  **lim  lift^  and 
Grospel,  and  Power  of  it,  are  all  written  in  the  nii|^y  works  of  its 
true  believers:  in  Normandy  and  Sicily,  on  river  islets  of  Ranee  and 
in  the  river  glens  of  England,  on  the  rodu  of  Orvieto,  and  bytiie 
sands  of  Amo.  Bnt  of  all,  the  simplest,  completest,  and  most  aolboii- 
tative  in  its  lessons  to  the  active  mind  of  North  Europe,  is  this  ^m  Ihk 
foundation  stones  of  Amiens*  (Ch.  iv.  §  57).  -^ 

This  passage  brings  us  to  the  point  in  which  Ruskin*s  JesultiUink 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens  (C3l  iv.)  is,  as  I  said,  leas  eosq^dla 
than  those  whidi  may  be  found  elsewhere.  He  does,  indeed,  glanoasil 
many  of  its  features,  and  always  in  a  most  suggestive  way.  Ua 
insistence  upon  the  purity  of  its  Gothic  (§  ft)  served  as  the  starting)^ 
point  for  Mr.  Pater^s  essay  on  the  cathedral.^  Ruskin^s  remarks  apon 
the  economy  of  means  by  which  the  efiect  of  sise  was  attabed  bj  tho 
builders  (§  9)  is  a  happy  illustration  of  a  passage  in  the  Snmm 
Lampi.*  Let  your  building,  he  there  says,  ^be  well  gallMMd  ii^ 
gether"";  for  '^those  buildings  seem  on  the  whole  the  vastest  wUdi 
have  been  gathered  up  into  a  mighty  square,  and  which  look  aa  if 
they  had  been  measured  by  the  angel^s  rod,  *the  length,  and  th* 
breadth,  and  the  height  of  it  are  equal.^^  The  words  ftrast  httm 
occurred  to  many  a  traveller  as  on  leaving  Amiens  he  has  ssen  tiie 
cathedral  gather  itself  into  an  increasing  mass  as  it  recedes  ftom  HsuMl 
Ruskin^s  description,  again,  of  the  wood-carvings  of  the  choir  (|  i) 
catches  in  a  few  lines  the  very  spirit  of  the  wonderful  work.  Tb 
the  choir-ecreen,  partly  described  in  Chapter  i.,  he  did  not  revert;  H 
modem  writer,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  made  it  the  subject  of  aa 
interesting  chapter.'  Upon  one  part  of  the  cathedral,  the  sooth 
door,  Ruskin  did  not  here  enter,  because  he  had  described  it  already 
in  an  earlier  book ;  *  others  he  left  alone,  perhaps  because  their  destmo- 
tion  by  restoration  was  too  painful  a  subject.'  But  his  reason  lor 
concentrating  attention  on  the  quatrefoils  of  the  western  fiifade  was 
that  in  them  is  ^\he  series  of  sculpture  in  illustration  ot  Apostolle 
and  Plrophetic  teaching  whidi  constitutes  what  I  mean  by  the  *Bililo* 
of  Amiens^  (p.  161).  It  is  to  them,  therefore,  that  Chapter  i^ 
(*^ Interpretations^  is  mainly  devoted. 

^  See  his  Mmdlanmnu  Studiet,  p.  105:   "The  greatest  and  purest  of  Gothie 
charches,  Netre-Dsme  d'Amieiis.'*  etc. 
>  Ch.  iii.  §  8  (VoL  Vm.  p.  108). 
3  La  OUMdrak,  hy  M.  Havsmsns,  eh.  ziii. 
«  Tim  Path»,  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  S81,  366-367. 
«  See  below,  p.  141. 
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In  The  Bible  of  Amiem  we  may  find,  I  think,  the  final  {diaae,  and 
the  central  truth,  of  Ruskin's  religious  views.  The  evangelical  phase 
was  long  passed,  and  more  and  more  indeed  he  had  come  to  revolt 
against  narrowness  and  self-suflBciency  in  creed.  But  he  had  passed 
also  through  the  phase  of  rationalism  and  doubt.  For  some  years,  as 
we  have  already  seen,^  he  had  asked  his  readers  to  note  a  more  dis- 
tinctively Christian  tone  in  his  teaching.  It  was,  in  one  sense,  a 
more  "Catholic  tone.''  In  his  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (1879) «  he  had 
deplored  the  changes  of  the  liturgy  in  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  he  paid  more  and  more  attention  to  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  mediaeval  Cliristendom.  It  was  his  friendship  with  Cardinal  Manning, 
perhaps,  that  suggested  the  rumour  of  his  impending  reception  into 
the  Church  of  Rome.  One  letter  (1887)  in  which  he  denied  this  very 
emphatically  has  been  given  already;'  another  (1888)  will  be  found  in 
a  later  volume.*  A  passage  from  this  later  letter,  in  which  he  explains 
**  the  breadth  of  his  communion,""  should  be  connected  with  some  words 
in  Tlie  Bible  of  Atmene.  "I  gladly  take,"'  he  wrote  to  his  correspon- 
dent, "the  bread,  water,  wine,  or  meat  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
members  of  my  own  family  or  nation  who  obey  Him,  and  should  be 
equally  sure  it  was  His  giving,  if  I  were  myself  worthy  to  receive  it, 
whether  the  intermediate  mortal  hand  were  the  Pope's,  the  Queen's, 
or  a  hedge-side  gipsy's."  The  words  throw  light  on  what  he  says  in 
this  book :  ^  ^  All  difierences  of  Church  put  aside,  the  words  *  except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood  ye  have  no 
life  in  you'  remain  in  their  mystery,  to  be  understood  only  by  those 
who  have  learned  the  sacredness  of  food,  in  all  times  and  places, 
and  the  laws  of  life  and  spirit,  dependent  on  its  acceptance,  refusal, 
and  distribution."  On  its  acceptance,  in  the  spirit  of  Longfellow's 
lines :  • — 

''A  holy  funily,  that  makes 
Each  meal  a  Supper  of  the  Lord ; " 

on  its  refusal,  in  a  double  sense — Ruskin's  meaning  being,  on  the  one 
side,  that  he  who  refuses  **  the  good  gifts  of  God "  shots  himself  off 
from  an  intended  use,  and,  on  the  other  side,  that  all  immoderate 
indulgence  must   be  refused  both  as  harmful  to   the  individual  and 

»  Vol.  XXm.  p.  xM. 

•  Vol.  XXXIV. 

»  VoL  XXIX.  p.  92. 

«  In  Arrawi  of  the  Ckaee,  VoL  XXXIV.  (No.  142  of  the  letters  in  Ruskiniana). 

•  See  p.  164. 

•  The  OoUen  Legend. 
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as  wrongful  to  oUiers;  and  thii%*  lasUji  on  its  distribiilioiit  in  ths 
spirit  of  Lowell^s  lines  :'>-^ 

'*Tlie  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 
In  whiitso  we  share  with  another^s  need/' 

Here  are  two  aspects  of  Bosldn^s  religioiny  and  thdr  point  of 
with  his  social  and  economic  teaddng.  <^  All  tme  Oiristianitf,*  ko  i 
in  his  ninth  Letter  on  the  Lord^s  Pnyetp  ^is  known,  as  its 
was,  in  breaking  of  fanad,  and  all  fidse  Oiristianity  in  stsaling  it  bt- 
the  deEgyman  onlj  apply — ^with  impartial  and  le^  sweep  to  ,jys> 
congregation  the  great  pastoral  curder:  *The  man  that  will  not  'wmi^ 
neither  should  he  eat^:  and  be  resolute  in  requiring  each 
of  his  flodc  to  tell  him  wAoi— day  by  day— they  do  to  earn 
dinners; — and  he  will  find  an  entirely  new  view  of  lilb  and  ili^ 
sacraments  open  upon  him  and  them.^*  He  believed  intensely  thaft 
«<every  good  gift  and  perfect  gift  is  from  aboTe,^*  and  hlft 
little  sjrmpathy  with  the  ascetic  ideal,  which  would  renonnoe 
But  he  believed  no  less  intensely,  with  his  ^  dear  friend  and  tnarhart*^ 
Lowell,  that  fUth  without  works  was  dead.  If  his  commonioir  wmt 
thus  broad,  so  also  was  his  creed.  He  believed  in  the  univefaaUty  4if 
inspiration;  he  attributed  it  to  ''the  whole  body  of  believors,  fe  «|^ 
far  as  they  are  partakers  of  the  Grace  of  Christ,  the  Love  of  God^ 
and  the  Fellowdup  of  the  Holy  Ghost"*  (p.  116).  He  believod  alto* 
in  what  theologians  call,  I  think,  ''continuous^  or  "devdoping^  ifen 
spiration;  his  desire  was  that  his  writings  should  "be  foimd  by  ass 
attentive  reader  to  bind  themselves  together  into  a  gmeral  system  of 
interpretation  of  sacred  literature, — both  dassic  and  Christiui,  whidi 
will  enable  him  without  injustice  to  sjrmpathise  in  the  fidths  of  eandid 
and  generous  souls,  of  every  age  and  every  clime ''^  (p.  119).  He 
no  precise  dogmas,  but  in  the  beautifiil  passage  which  doses  T%e 
of  Amiens  he  defines  what  was  to  him  the  substance  of  religion, 
tiiroughout  its  pages,  and  those  of  his  other  later  works,  he  insista  od 
the  revelation  oi  the  Divine  Spirit  as  the  fact  Irhich  gives  the  doe  to 
history,  meaning  to  life,  and  hope  for  the  future. 

The  iOutindiona  to  The  Bibk  qf  Amiens  are  in  this  edition  ^eiej 
numeFous.  They  fall  into  three  categories.  Firsts  the  Plates  whiA 
Ruskin  included  in  the  book.    The  frontispiece  to  the  volume  is  that 

1  The  VitUm  of  Sir  Launfaij  ii.  8. 
«  VoL  XXXIV. 

*  James  i.  17.    See  Vd.  XIX.  p.  32,  VoL  XXIL  p.  436. 

*  Vol.  VII.  p.  451. 
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which  he  used  as  frontispiece  to  the  book.  It  is  perhaps  not  witiiout 
significance,  in  connexion  with  foregoing  remarks,  that  he  chose  as 
frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  in  a  series  of  sketches  of  Christian 
History  a  picture — Cimabue^s— of  the  Madonna.  **  After  the  most 
careful  examination,^  he  writes  elsewhere,^  *^  neither  as  adversary  nor  as 
friend,  of  the  influences  of  Catholicism  for  good  and  evil,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  worship  of  the  Madonna  has  been  one  of  its  noblest 
and  most  vital  graces.  .  .  .  There  has  probably  not  been  an  innocent 
cottage  home  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe  during 
the  period  of  vital  Christianity,  in  which  the  imagined  presence  of  the 
Madonna  has  not  given  sanctity  to  the  humblest  duties,  and  comfort  to 
the  sorest  trials  of  the  lives  of  women.^  The  engraving  from  RuskinV 
study  of  Cimabue'^s  Madonna  was  given,  further,  in  illustration  of 
his  discussion  of  successive  types  (see  p.  165).  Another  engraving 
(Plate  II.)  was  from  a  drawing  of  Amiens  Cathedral  seen  frt>m  the 
river,  which  Ruskin  made  in  1880.  His  drawing  of  the  northernmost  of 
the  three  Western  Porches  (Plate  XI.)  is  of  special  interest,  as  having 
been  made  in  1866,  before  the  restoration  of  the  facade.  A  comparison 
of  it  with  the  photogravure  of  the  restored  facade  (Plate  X.)  will  show 
how  ruthless  was  the  process  of  reducing  the  front  to  complete  regu- 
larity. In  previous  editions  of  the  book,  Ruskin^s  drawing  has  been 
represented  by  Mr.  Allen^s  engraving  of  it.  The  steel-plate  was  found, 
however,  to  be  too  much  worn  to  give  a  satisfactory  result;  and  a 
photogravure  direct  from  the  drawing  (at  Oxford')  has  been  sub- 
stituted. The  other  Plates  included  in  the  earlier  editions  were  the 
Historical  Maps  of  ''The  Dynasties  of  France''  (VI.)  and  the  Plan 
of  the  Western  Porches  (XII.). 

Seamdhfj  this  edition  includes  S8  Plates,  containing  the  photographs 
which  Ruskin  had  taken,  and  which  he  placed  on  sale,  to  illustrate 
the  book.  There  were  in  all  twenty-six  of  these,  as  shown  in  his  Ap- 
pendix II.  (below,  p.  178).  The  first  (not  there  included  in  the  num- 
bered series)  was  of  four  scenes  frx>m  the  Life  of  St.  Firmin  (Plate  IV.). 
Then  came  the  twenty-one  numbered  photographs  of  details  of  the 
sculpture  on  the  West  Front.  Of  these,  Nos.  1-3  are  now  given 
together  (Plate  XUI.).  Nos.  4-Sl  were  of  the  quatrefoils;  these  are 
reproduced  on  Plates  XIV.  to  XXXI.  No.  S2  was  a  general  view  of 
the  Western  Porches  (Plate  X.).  No.  28  was  of  "The  Porch  of  St. 
Honors  ^:  this  has  been  given  in  The  Two  Paiksj  where  the  porch  is 

>  Fort  Oavigera,  Letter  41  (1874) :  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  82. 

'  Edacationiil  Seriet,  No.  61.  Ruskin's  note  udoo  the  old  fronts  dow  ''replsced 
by  a  modern  design/'  should  be  coniulted:  Vol.  XXI.  p.  121. 
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detcribed^  No.  !«--•  view  of  *^Tkt  South  TnnMilt  uA  Ftt0he»%- 
on  PUte  Vm.;  and  No.  C&— "Gentral  View  of  tlw  CsthodnL 
the  other  bank  of  the  Somme''— k  on  Plate  UL  la  oriir  jtiM* 
the  reader  nay  readily  be  able  to  find  any  pattknlar  qoalmMli 
references  to  the  Plates  in  the  pfonnt  irolonM  have  bam  addsd  tai 
Ruskin's  Index  Lists  (pp.  179^185).  J>..>h> 

Thirdfy,  three  other  illostrations  have  been  added.  One  j»  ft.etaaU 
engraving  (Plate  ^V.)  which  Rnskin  had  executed  fron  dmringi  mMhl 
for  him  in  1880  by  Mr.  Frank  Bandal,  and  which  he  entitled  ^Tkm 
Two  Dogs^;  the  dogs  occur  in  the  series  of  scuIptnres:of  tiia.  liii 
of  St  Firmin  (see  "below,  p.  80  «.).  Another  additional  Plafte  {Wa^ 
18  from  a  photograph  of  part  of  the  choir  stalls;  while  the  tblidXIX;^ 
is  a  steel-oigiaving  which  was  made  for  Huskin  of  the  Madonna  «vw. 
the  South  Door. 

The  texi  of  the  book  is  unchanged  in  this  edition,  except  that  a 
few  revisions,  noted  by  Ruskin  in  his  own  copies  of  the  book,*  hkrt 
been  made,  and  that  some  misprints — occasioncJly  rather  disconcerliiig 
to  the  sense* — haTc  been  corrected.  Particulars  on  this  matter  art 
given  in  the  Bibliographical  Note. 

•  'Is 


The  mamimripi  of  the  greater  part  of  7%^  Bible  if  A% 
served  at  Brantwood.  This  MS.  includes  of  The  Bibb  qf . 
Preface;  Ch.  L  ||  1-88;  of  Chapter  ii.,  a  first  draft  of  M  8-86^1 
fair  copy  of  H  8-S8:  this  shows  many  variations  from  the 
text,  pensions  of  the  fair  cc^y  having  ultimately  been 
f  10  of  Ch.  iii.  and  to  K  >0,  S2,  28  of  Candida  Cam;  of  Cilu  itl 
§§  1-S8,  notes  for  K  S^^?^  and  then  §§  48  to  the  end.  Of  Ch.  ifi. 
(originaliy  entitled  by  Ruskin  *' Monte  Cassino"*)  there  are  only  soma 
rough  notes.  A  few  additional  passages  from  the  MS.  are  now  giwiB 
as  footnotes  (see  pp.  96,  108,  146);  and  a  page  of  it  is  reprodoead  in 
facsimik  (p.  ISS). 

«VALLE  CRUaS" 

T%e  Bibb  of  Jmiem  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  Part  in  a  pro* 
jected  series  of  Studies  in  Christian  History  and  Ardiitecture.  Ruskin^a 
scheme  for  the  series,  printed  in  this  volome  (p.  186),  is  very  attrRctivn» 
and  of  his  many  Unwritten  Books  this  is  perhaps  the  most  to   be 

»  Plate  XVI.  in  Vol.  XVI.  (p.  366). 

s  A  copy  of  chapter  it  slig htly  revised  by  the  author  is  in  the  Raddn  Museum 
at  Conitton. 

'  See  pp.  S5,  65  fin. 
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regretted.  In  toooesttve  volumes  he  was  to  deal  with  (9)  Verona,  (8) 
Rome,  (4)  Pisa,  (5)  Florence,  (6)  the  Monastic  Architectare  of  England 
and  Wales,  (7)  Chartres,  (8)  Rouen,  (9)  Lucerne,  and  (10)  Geneva. 
The  titles  selected  for  the  volumes  give  tantalising  foretaste  of  the 
glamour  of  historical  and  poetical  association  which  Ruskin  threw  over 
his  subjects— the  ^Ponte  della  Pietra,""  for  Verona,  the  bridge  which 
had  carried  the  march  alike  of  Roman  armies  and  of  Theodoric  the 
Groth ;  '^  Ara  Ccsli^^  for  Rome,  a  church  full  (^  associations  in  Ruskin^s 
mind,  as  we  shall  see;  ^^ Ponte-a-Mare,^  for  Pisa,  the  bridge  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  ^^ never  more  to  be  seen  by  living  eyes^;^  the 
^Pdnte  Vecchio^  for  Florence;  '^Valle  Crucis,^  for  the  monasteries  of 
England  and  Wales;  ^the  Springs  of  Eure,^  for  Chartres  and  its 
cathedral — ^the  church  which  he  most  admired;  for  Rouen,  ^'Domr^my,^ 
in  whose  forests  the  Maid  of  Orleans  learnt  her  woodnotes  wild;'  for 
the  pastoral  forms  of  Catholicism,  ^^The  Bay  of  Uri,^  so  beautiful  in 
Turner^  drawings  and  Ruskin's  description ; '  and  for  the  pastoral  Pro- 
testantism of  Savoy,  *^The  Bells  of  Cluse"^ — ^the  bells  firom  the  towers 
of  Maglans,  whose  harmonious  chime  once  *^  filled  the  whole  valley  with 
sweet  sound,***  ^  ^the  sound  of  church  bells,  that  peculiar  creation  of 
mediaeval  age,  which  falls  upon  the  ear  like  the  echo  of  a  vanished 
world.^*  The  list  of  titles  is  as  of  the  chapters  in  Ruskin's  life  and 
studies  which  comprise  his  deepest  associations  and  fondest  thoughts. 
The  books  were,  too,  to  have  been  largely  illustrated.  He  had  by  him 
many  drawings  of  his  own  which  would  have  found  place  in  the  series, 
and  his  Museum  at  Sheffield  is  rich  in  records  which  St.  George^s 
artists  had  made  under  his  directions.*  He  mentions,  in  an  essay  of 
1887,  that  his  assistant  Arthur  Burgess  had  been  *^  employed  at  Rouen 
in  directing  the  photography  for  which  I  had  obtained  permission  to 
erect  scaffolding  before  the  north  gate  of  the  west  front^;^  and  he 
*^  hoped  with  his  help  to  carry  out  the  design  of  Our  Faihen  haoe 
Told  Um.^^  He  hoped,  too,  to  issue  coloured  outlines  of  painted 
glass  windows.*  But  these  plans,  of  which  the  realisation  might  have 
occupied  many  years  of  his  fullest  working  life,  were  destined,  in  the 

r«/  ftAmo,  §  282  (Vol.  XXHI.  p.  Ig5), 

See  F»r9  Cianigera^  Letter  8  (Vol.  XXvIL  p.  198),  snd  coHpve  8mamm  mud 
LUiei,  §  82  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  133). 

"  See  Modem  P^hUerM,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VIL  p.  144). 

See  DeueaHan,  i.  ch.  v.  ("The  Valley  of  ante"):  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  151. 

Froade's  Hittary  of  England,  ch.  i. 

See  Vol.  XXX. 

See  Plate  IX.  in  Vol.  XXX.  (p.  189). 

VoL  XIV.  pp.  365-356. 

See  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition)  a  letter  of  December  4,  1881,  to  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe. 

xxxni.  e 
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actual  drcamfltanoes  of  hii  broken  health  and  ■cattered 
remain  only  a  beaatifid  dieam.^ 

Some  little  contribiition  towards  its  realiwtion  ftuddn  dU^'' 
ever,  suooeed  in  making,  and  it  is  this  wfaidi  ftmis  the  Seeond  Figtk 
in  the  present  volame.  *  'V 

First  are  some  pages  for  Jra  CeeK^  the  intended  Third  Burt  of  Om" 
Fathers  haoe  TM  Us.  The  pages  were  to  have  come  in  Urn  sapoMJ? 
chapter  of  the  book,  whieh  diapter  Raskin  had  hoped  to  have  leidy 
for  pablicaticm  in  18M.*  The  pressure  of  hb  (hdbrd  work  in- 
year,  and  illness  in  the  year  snooeeding,  prevented  this  purpose.  ^' 
chapter,  so  Ikr  as  Buskin  had  prepared  it  for  press,  is  now 
for  the  first  time  (pp.  IMhMS);  I  have  prefixed  some  introduttaqfl 
remarks  (p.  191)  to  ezfdain  the  place  and  significance  of  Jm  CM  te 
Ruskin^s  scheme.  '^ 

The  next  chapters  were  intended  for  VaUe  Cmds^  the  Shth  Fftsif 
of  Our  Fathers^  whidi  was  to  have  dealt  with  the  monastic  arohltob^ 
ture  of  England  and  Wales.  The  first  chapter  (pp.  fl(MMBM)  fa  «B 
introduction  to  a  sketch  of  early  Christianity,  especially  moJMwtte 
Christianity,  in  Britau.  It  is  entitled  from  '<  Candida  Gaaa,**  'ti* 
White  House  being  the  andent  name  of  Whithorn  or  WUtkeMeF 
Abbey  on  the  Solway,  the  fiimous  foundation  of  St.  Ninian  in  thi 
fourth  century,  as  Bede  relates.  The  place  had  a  personal  inteiest  -isir 
Ruskin  as  the  home  of  one  branch  of  his  ISunily.  A  fomale  aneeatig 
was  a  cousin  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  the  last  hereditary  sheriff  «f 
Wigtownshire.  Her  grandson  had  been  minister  of  Whithorn.  la  m 
later  generation,  Mr.  George  Agnew,  father  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn, 
was  hereditary  sheriff-clerk  of  Wigtown.  Ruskin,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  xlviii.),  was  at  Whithorn  in  October  1888,  and  in  the  number  of 
Fors  written  at  the  time  he  recorded  some  impressions  of  his  Wait.* 
He  had  some  of  the  pages  of  Candida  Casa  set  up  in  type,  pro- 
bably at  about  the  same  time,  and  he  was  at  work  upon  them,  aa 
his  diary  shows,  in  April  1886,  but  he  never  completed  the  diapter, 
though  his  notes  for  it  exist  The  pages  were  published  in  1884 
as  a  chapter  in  Verona  and  other  Laiures^  and  the  editor  of  that 
volume  (Mr.  Collingwood)  constructed  from  Ruskin'^s  notes  the  miaa- 
ing  conclusion  of  the  chapter;  and  it  is  here  appended  (p.  902)  to 
Ruskin^s  text. 


^  Among  the  MSS.  at  Brantwood  are  aome  sheets  on  which  he  had  begwi  to  : 

notes  from  Gibhon  and  other  sources  under  the  several  titles  of  his  projected  books. 
>  As  he  states  in  TUmdMe  Songi:  see  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  119  a. 

*  Letter  02  (VoL  XXIX.  m.  450-461). 

*  See  the  Bibliographical  Note  in  YoL  XIX.  p.  427. 
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In  the  second  chapter  of  VaUe  Crucii^  Ruskin  intended  to  recom- 
mence with  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  but  for  this 
chapter  there  are  no  materials  in  completed  form. 

The  third  or  fourth  chapter  ^  would  have  been  the  lecture  on  ^  Cis- 
tercian Architecture,'^  already  referred  to  (p.  xlv.).  A  summary  of 
this  (by  Mr.  Wedderbum)  had  appeared,  under  that  title,  in  the  Art 
Journal  of  February  188S.  Subsequently  Ruskin  set  up  in  type  the 
full  text,  and  the  lecture  was  referred  to  in  Letter  9S  (Christmas 
188S)  of  Fon  as  ^  forthcoming.*^  ^  It  was  not,  however,  published  till 
1894,  when  it  appeared  as  Cluster  v.  in  Venma  and  oiher  LedureSy 
under  a  new  title,  '^Mending  the  Sieve,^  with  reference  to  the 
miracle  of  St.  Benedict's  ministry  mentioned  in  §  11  (p.  SS6).  It  is 
this  latter  text — the  text  of  the  lecture  as  written — which  is  here 
given  (pp.  SS7-S49);  but  several  passages  from  the  report  of  the 
lecture  as  reported,  and  some  others  from  the  MS.,  are  appended  in 
footnotes  (pp.  2S7,  2S8,  S81,  SSS,  8S5,  S42,  245,  246,  249). 

The  Plate  (XXXII.)  included  in  this  Part  of  the  present  volume 
gives  a  Plan  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  adapted  by  Ruskin  from 
Viollet-le-Duc's  Dictionary  of  Architecture;  it  ^^may  stand  for  the 
general  plan  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  of  any  place  or  time^  (p.  241). 

The  manuscript  of  Ara  Cctli  is  at  Brantwood,  now  bound  up  in  a 
volume  containing  other  material  for  Our  Fathers  have  Told  Us;  that 
of  Candida  Casa  and  Mending  the  Sieve  is  bound  up  separately  in  a 
volume  (also  at  Brantwood)  lettered  Valle  Crucis.  Among  the  MSS. 
are  an  index  to  leading  topics  in  Gibbon,  which  Ruskin  made  for  his 
own  use;  tables  of  dates  which  he  put  together  from  other  sources; 
notes  on  early  British  and  French  history,  collected  from  various 
books;  extracts  from  Palgrave'^s  Arabia;  and  many  other  memoranda 
of  a  like  kind. 


**THE  ART  OF  ENGLAND" 

The  lectures  with  which  Ruskin  inaugurated  his  second  tenure  of 
the  Slade  Professorship  at  Oxford  were  written  under  promise,  as  it 
were,  of  good  behaviour.    He  struck  this  note  in  the  first  of  them, 

*  So  the  notes  suggest ;  but  in  the  passage  of  Fon  eited  below  Ruskin  refers  to 
the  lecture  on  Cistercian  Architecture  as  ''the  second  forthcoming  number  of 
VaUe  Orueis."  His  order  of  publication  of  Parts  did  not,  howerer,  always  correspond 
with  the  ultimate  arrangement 

s  See  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  475. 
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when  he  ptocaeded  to  veBefe  the  miiide  of  hie  audkaBe  tem,  IF  tne-' 
happily  too  well-grouBdcd  psnie^**  and  to  aeraze  tiiem  that  ha  htA  ^mm 
intention  of  making  his  art  leetores  any  more  onoihalf  •acmoae*  (g^MUf^ 
His  menage  in  that  aort  had,  he  fclt,heen  deli  wad;  <'nor/']ieaddad, 
^have  I  any  more  either  strength  or  paerion  to  apave  in 
capable  of  diqmte.^  TUa  aelf-dnying  ordinaaoe  waa  not,  aa  «a 
already  seen,  kept  in  fixee  far  very  long,  but  it  ggferned  the 
and  tenoor  of  tiie  lectmrea  wUdi  he  delivered  opon  phaaaa  of  ~ 
art  in  the  nineteenth  centory.  Eight  yean  bdSote»  he  had  had  Omiim 
of  writing  ^an  entirely  good-hmnonred  aketdi^  of  medani  Et$/Uk 
painting;  but  the  Aoulemy  Notea  of  1876  hardly  anawwed.  to  ahfc 
deaeription ;  the  object  waa  more  nearly  attained,  aa  haa  bean  fenaillnA 
in  an  earlier  Tolome,^  in  the  preaent  oourae  of  lectnraa.  •  ii 

Among  hia  objecbs  was  to  gi^  **  aome  permanently  rational  ~ 
between  tibe  riiapaodiea  of  praiae  and  blame^  which  had  bean 
in  connexion  with  the  exhibition  of  Roaaetti^  worka  at  the  BayMl 
Academy  in  the  winter  of  188S,  and  the  tone  which  he  adopted  wpa 
thronghont  ^^adviaedfy  conrteous^  (§  19S).  Always  orbane  in  'prfnlia 
intercourse,  Buskin  biew  well — no  writer  perhaps  better— bow  to  lui 
tiie  same— when  he  chose— on  paper;  and  these  lectures  are  a  yia 
dpal  example  of  his  more  polite  and  courtly  style.  Their  iJielly  Afc 
praise,  their  adroitness — sometimes  in  selection,  sometimes  in  resarv^-* 
their  delicate  touch — ^now  of  flattery,  and  now  in  censure — nmalp  I 
think,  strike  e^ery  reader.  To  the  friendly  and  to  the  friends  of  ttia 
friends,  whose  work  Buskin  had  occasion  to  notice,  the  lectures 
the  liveliest  pleasure.    Mr.  Holman  Hunt  wrote  to  Buskin  _ 

in  the  most  generous  terms  the  help  whidi  he  had  derived  from  Use 
praises  of  his  friend.  The  lecture  on  Mr.  Hunt^s  *<  Triumph  of  thn 
Innocents'^  gave  fresh  confidence  to  the  artisf  s  patrons,  and  enooun^nd 
the  artist  himself  to  persevere  with  the  completion  both  of  the  ori^^bnl 
design  and  of  the  second  version  painted  from  it.'  Upon  the  woik  of 
Bume-Jones  Buskin  did  not,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  xlvl),  say  within  tlia 
necessary  limits  of  time  all  that  he  had  lioped;  but  the  appreciation,  aa 
it  stood,  even  in  a  compreaaed  report  in  the  Pott  Matt  GoMtHe^  C^^tly 
pleased  the  artistes  friends.  ^  A  spirit  moves  me,^  wrote  Mr.  Swinboma 
to  his  friend  in  tiie  ^  palace  of  painting,^*  *' to  write  a  line  to  yon,  vdt 
of  congratulation  (which  would  be  indeed  an  absurd  impertinenoe),  on 
the  admirable  words  which  I  have  just  read  in  this  evemngfa  papcr^a 

^  VoL  Xiy.  lip.  zziz.-«j». 

*  See  below,  p.  277  ». 

>  See  the  '"^Dedicstion "  in  Pioem  mid  BtJhii. 
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report  of  Ruskin^s  second  Oxford  lecture,  but  to  tell  yoo  how  glad 
I  was  to  read  them.  If  I  may  venture  to  say  as  much  without  pre- 
sumption, I  never  did  till  now  read  anything  in  praise  of  your  work 
that  seemed  to  me  really  and  perfectly  apt  and  adequate.  I  do  envy 
Ruskin  the  authority  and  the  eloquence  which  give  such  wei^t  and 
effect  to  his  praise.  It  is  just  what  I  ^ see  in  a  glass  darkly^  that  he 
brings  out  and  lights  up  with  the  very  best  words  possible;  while  we 
others  (who  cannot  draw),  like  Shakespeare,  have  eyes  for  wonder  but 
lack  tongues  to  praise.**^  ^ 

Miss  Kate  Greenaway^s  delight  in  Ruskin'^s  appreciation  will  be  the 
more  fully  understood  when  the  story  of  her  friendship  with  him  is  told 
in  a  later  volume.  His  appreciation  of  her  work,*  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  prior  to  the  personal  friendship,  which  in  its  turn  was  largely 
directed  on  his  side  to  criticism  and  stimulus,  as  often  hortatory  and 
reproachful  as  complimentary.  With  Leighton^s  art,  or  rather  with 
the  directions  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  employed  it,  Ruskin  had 
no  special  sympathy ;  the  critic'^s  tact,  in  only  hinting  disagreement  and 
in  selecting  points  for  pleasant  notice,  must  have  appealed  to  one 
who  was  himself  a  master  in  these  graceful  arts — ^though,  to  be  sure, 
Leighton  was  wont  to  paint  in  such  matters  with  a  fuller  brush.  To 
Ruskin's  praise  of  his  friend.  Miss  Alexander,  sufficient  notice  has  been 
called  in  the  preceding  volume. 

Of  the  manuscript  of  The  Art  of  England^  several  sheets  are  pre- 
served at  Brantwood.  These  contain  of  Lecture  III.,  §§  61-87;  of 
Lecture  V.,  §§  1«4-181,  188-189,  144-147,  160-164;  of  Lecture  VL, 
the  latter  part  of  %  ItSH  and  §§  158  to  nearly  the  end  of  169;  and  of 
the  Appendix,  %  \9i  to  the  middle  of  §  S04.  A  comparison  of  the 
MS.  witii  the  printed  text  shows  much  minor  revinon.  A  page  of  tiie 
MS.  of  Lecture  III.  is  given  in  facnmik  (p.  806). 

The  Plates  illustrating  The  Art  qf  England  are  for  the  first  tfane 
introduced  in  this  edition.  The  first  (XXXIII.)  is  a  photogravure  of 
Holman  Hunt^s  ^Triumph  of  the  Innocents.^  Tliere  are  two  prfai- 
dpal  pictures  by  the  artist  of  this  subject;  that  here  reproduced  is 
the  completion  of  the  one  which  was  seen  and  described  by  Ruskin. 
The  second  (XXXIV.)  is  a  photogravmre  of  a  drawing  by  Bosectti, 
described  in  the  text,  which  was  in  Rnskin^s  collection. 

>  Mtmfimk  ^  Eimard  BmrmJ$mm,  voL  u.  p.  132. 

*  Tliej  had  met  shortlf  Mwe  the  ketors ;  W  in  the  leeture  Raskin  was  ealf 
fbrmiilitiBg  opiidODS  pravMouy  torined. 
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The  lactim  im  BarnfrJoiMf  is.  ittoitntBd  by:  a 
(XXXV.)  of  a  pendl-rtudy  by  the  artist,  in  the  Boskiii 
School  at  Qzfoid,  for  one  of  the  Days  of  Creation — a  series  of  h 
referred  to  in  the  lectoxe  (pp.  ]08,  806>  Lei^iton  is  wipiessnfced/^hy 
a  photogravme  (XXXVIIL)  of  his  pencil  dxawing  of  a  Lsnm^aheib 
which,  as  Bnskin  mentions  in  tlie  lecture,  was  far  a  wliik  lent  ta*ttB 
for  exhibition  at  Oxford;  it  is  here  indoded  tfaroo^  the  kiqcfaiaBi 
of  Mr.  S.  Fbpys  CockerelL  The  steel-plate  (XXXIX.X  ''In  Fafay 
Land,^  is  a  oollsction  of  figures  by  Mi»  Kate  Ghfesnaway,  wliisfa  «am 
engraved  for  Bnskin  by  Mr.  Rofib;  they  would  have  been  nsid  in 
FoTM  Clavigtm  had  the  Letters  beat  carried  further.  Of  the  0liMr 
two  Plates,  one  (XXXVI.)  is  a  fm^simUe  of  the  beantifnl  derign  hf 
Richter,  described  in  the  text  (p.  800);  the  other  (XXXVIL)  faei 
photograyuie  from  the  copy  (at  Oxford)  by  Mr.  Fairftx  Munnay<-!<tf 
one  of  Botticelli^s  frescoes  now  in  the  Lonne.  Tlie  copy  is  of  ppffK 
ticular  interest  as  showing  the  fresco  before  the  *^ restoration**  te 
which  it  has  now  been  subjected  (pp.  818--S14). 


..    .  t 
''THE  PLEASURES  OF  ENGLAND **  >i 


The  last  book  contained  in  this  volume  is  unfortunately  a 
ment;  the  conditions  and  drcumstances  which  caused  The  Plumm 
England  to  be  interrupted  have  already  been  detailed.  There  are 
who  have  r^retted,  with  some  bitterness,  that  ''some  of  Ruskin^s  JBMcne 
which  might  have  been  spent  in  masterly  analysis  of  mediaeval  ainna 
and  aspirations,^  was  diverted  by  the  interference  of  friends  to  '*  cour- 
teous tone  of  comment  on  contemporary  work.^^  Tliis  is  as  it  may  be; 
but  it  is  certainly  much  to  be  r^pretted  that  Ruskin  never  adequata^j 
fulfilled  the  scheme  of  these  later  lectures.  Their  intention  was  to 
tell  in  broad  outline  the  history  of  the  making  of  Christian  England, 
and  the  theme  was  to  be  illustrated  at  each  stage  by  reference  to.  tlie 
arts  of  successive  epochs,  as  reflecting  and  satii^ing  the  popular  in- 
stincts; hence,  as  Ruskin  explains  (f  8),  the  title — The  Pkamtn$$  q^ 


1  See  an  adminble  appreciation  of  the  book  in  the  Arehii9Chirai  Bmhm  of 
December  1898.  ''The  superb  manner/'  says  the  writer  (''H.  R."X  ''in  wUek 
the  1000  years  are  told,  leaves  one  fall  of  anmiefiil  but  irresistible  regrets  thst  thk 
is  all  we  shall  ever  get  now  from  his  pen.  I  close  the  book— and  the  story  of  tlie 
battle  of  Civitella  in  the  cadence  of  his  atterance^  wise,  wilful^  and  tender,  floats 
round  mv  ears  an  aureole  of  memory.  .  .  .  His  political  economy — his  biogim^hieB 
are  his  alone.  The  bits  of  history  inuud  in  his  writings — ^in  F\n^  Okifri§$ra  espemll j 
—can  never  be  continued^  will  never  be  repeated.    Raskin  stands  with  the  poets.** 
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England.  The  execution  of  this  scheme,  even  as  far  as  it  was  carried, 
is  somewhat  fragmentary,  and  the  illustrative  references  to  the  arts  of 
the  time  are  less  abundant  than  a  reader  could  wish.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  at  the  actual  lectures  many  j^otographs, 
drawings,  and  illuminated  manuscripts  were  shown — now  irrecoverable 
for  purposes  of  reproduction.^  A  needful  caution  was  interposed  by 
Ruskin  in  an  aside  at  one  of  the  lectures:  ^* rough  generalizaticms  of 
four  centuries  in  so  many  minutes  must  not  be  understood  without 
exceptions  or  taken  au  pied  de  la  leUre^^  The  lectures,  as  revised  by 
Ruskin  for  publication,  are,  however,  full  of  suggestive  insight  into 
the  heart,  hopes,  and  fears  of  bygone  times.  They  found  a  very 
sympathetic  reader  in  Cardinal  Manning,  who  told  Ruskin  that  he 
had  ^read  the  four  lectures  with  pleasure  and  delight^  Ruskin'^s 
own  verdict  upon  the  lectures,  when  in  course  of  preparation,  was 
delivered  to  Professor  Norton :  *^  Fm  pretty  well  forward  with  them, — 
but  they^re  not  up  to  my  best  work."' 

The  lectures  as  delivered  differed  a  good  deal  from  the  finally 
printed  text.  Of  the  original  lectures,  it  was  my  duty  (without 
Ruskin^s  assistance,  however)  to  prepare  ^  digested  plans,^  as  he  called 
them/  for  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette.  Where  these  reports  contain  sub- 
stantial variations  from  the  lectures  as  published,  footnotes  are  given 
to  Ruskin's  text  (see,  f^.,  pp.  46S,  478,  481,  608).  The  report  of  the 
fifth  lecture,  which  Ruskin  did  not  include  in  the  book,  is  added, 
with  further   passages  from    the  MS.   (pp.  505-^10).     He  meant  to 

^  See,  for  instuioe,  Raskin's  own  note  at  p.  476. 

>  From  the  report  of  the  third  lectare^  Studies  in  Ruikin,  p.  236. 

'  See  in  a  later  volmne  the  letter  of  Octoher  7,  1884. 

*  See  hit  letter  in  the  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  414.  Some  of  the  reports  in  the 
papers  may  well  have  earned  confusion  in  the  mind  of  readers.  Thus  Rusldn's 
reference  to  ''  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes^"  in  connexion  with  British  rule  in  India  (§  80), 
appeared  in  one  report  as  '*  Prince  Albert  Edward."  At  other  times,  sarcastic  com- 
ments were  founded  in  the  newspapers  on  mere  failure  to  catch  Ruskin's  references. 
The  Saturday  Review,  for  instance,  of  Octolier  25, 1884^  made  fun  of  Ruskin's  ''dark 
saying"  about  'Hhree  whale's  cubs  combined  by  boiling";  not  remembering  the 
passage  in  Carlyle^  which  the  lecturer  was  quoting  (aee  p.  426  n.).  So,  again,  a 
heavily-sarcastic  article  in  the  SL  James* 9  ChuHette  (November  17^  1884)  was  founded 
on  Ruskin's  supposed  selection  of  Goethe  as  ''a  representative  Protestant"  The 
QaxetU's  reporter  had  put  down  ''Goethe"  where  Ruskin  said  "Gotthelf."  Wiser 
people  were  sometimes  equally  at  sea  in  their  criticisms  of  Ruskin's  lectures.  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  wrote  (Oontemporary  Review,  February  1891,  voL  59.  p.  196) :  "  Very 
soon  after  I  came  back  to  Oxford  in  1884,  I  heard  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  last  lectures 
in  the  chair  of  Fine  Art  He  spoke  of  many  things,  amongst  others  the  care  which 
the  mother  of  Theodoric  the  East-Goth  took  of  her  son's  clothes."    Freeman  had 

Sot  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  story,  as  the  reader  will  see  below  (p.  434) ;  and 
luskin's  point  is  one  of  which  Gibbon  also  makes  much,  but  perhaps  his  offence 
was  in  saying  "Ostrogoth"  instead  of  "East-Goth." 
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pabUth  the  leetofe^  mad  hb  matarial  tat  it  Im  mm  iBelodwl  (p|i^Sl»« 
590).  TUs  it  fragnwutaiy;  caomkii^  appuwtly,  oC  two  altannftiwft 
bq^miiiigi  inr  tiw  lecfaivB^  wiittm  aoHV  Mftm  Hbt  dniffvy  .tiC  vM 
actual  ketaiey  or,  at  a  later  data^  wiien  ho  intandadi  to  poUidb^it. 
llie  panagca  ava,  howovar,  Tary  duuraetariatk  of  tfaair  anduir; 
dally  in  hit  inaiftODoa  apon  the  principle  that  in  luatcryt.  aa  in 
things  thamarivea  ihoald  be  atodied,  and  not  tha  corrupUona  of 
(p.  618).  Baaldn  makes  the  same  point  elaevhere  hi  this  lolnano 
(pp.  S4,  4S1X  TUs  is  one  of  many  instancaa  in  wUdk  (aa  alffaailji 
indicated  above,  p.  Its.)  the  eollocation  in  a  single  volame  of  doasljr 
allied  studies  by  the  author  will,  it  is  beliered,  enhance  their  intawaL. 
The  numuteripi  of  g  1-Si  of  the  first  lecture  of  The  PiMSrivw  qf 
Engiandj  and  of  §  8S  of  the  second,  is  at  Brentwood;  some  paasagaa 
from  it  axe  added  below  the  text  (pp.  424,  425).  There  are  also  in  tise 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  of  Toynbee  Hall,  printed  pnnfr  of 
the  first  three  lectures;  a  note  from  this  is  now  given  (p.  489)^ 

The  iOiisiraium  is  a  reproduction,  by  chromo-lithography, 
in  scale,  of  a  page  in  an  Antiphonarie  d  1290  (see  p.  4S9). 


FINAL  OXFORD  LECTURES 

When  the  course  upon  T^  Pleasures  qf  England  was  interrupted, 
Ruskin,  as  has  already  been  said  (p.  liv.),  substituted  three  otiher 
lectures.  Reports  of  these  are  included  in  this  volume— again  Ikoni 
the  Poll  Matt  GaxeHe  and  ShiJRes  in  Ruakm.  For  the  preparatian  of 
the  report  of  the  lecture  on  '^Birds,^  Ruskin  lent  me  Ids  MS.  notes; 
while  that  on  *' Landscape^  was  revised  by  him. 

E.  T.  a 
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THE  BIBLE  OF  AMIENS 
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"OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US'* 


SKETCHES  OF 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTENDOM  FOR  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS 

WHO  HAVE  BEEN  HELD  AT  ITS  FONTS. 


BY 

JOHN  RUSKIN, 

HONOIAXT  STUDENT  OP  CBXIST  CHUSCH,  HONOSARY  FELLOW  OT  CORPUS  CRRISTI 
COLLEGE,  AND  SLADE  PROFESSOR  OF  FINE  ART,  OXFORD. 


PART  I. 
THE  BIBLE  OF  AMIENS. 


GEORGE  ALLEN, 
SUNNYSIDE,  ORPINGTON,  KENT. 


[BibHographieal  Note, — The  Bible  qf  Amiene  was  intended  to  be,  and  u 
deecrihed  on  the  title-page  aa.  Part  I.  of  a  aeriee  of  aketchea  of  Christian 
Art  and  Hiatoiy,  entitled  Our  Faikere  have  Told  Ue;  bat  no  other  Part 
waa  issued  by  Raskin,  though  some  cbaptera  intended  for  the  work  were 
printed  (see  below,  p.  190). 

A  leeture  on  ^^ Amiens"  was  given  hy  Ruskin  at  Eton  College  on 
Saturday,  November  6,  1880.  The  minute-book  of  the  Eton  Literarj  and 
Seientific  Society  contains  the  following  account  of  the  lecture : — 

''On  Saturday,  November  0th,  Professor  Ruskin  gave  a  most  inte- 
resting leeture  on  '  Amiens.'  After  premising  that,  the  written  lecture 
not  having  arrived,  he  could  hardly  do  justice  to  his  subject  (a  pre- 
diction which  was  by  no  means  realized),  the  lecturer  described  first 
the  position  held  by  Amiens  in  the  Middle  Ages,  aa  the  Venice  of 
France,  and  proceeded  to  draw  out  the  contrast  between  the  thir- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries,  which  'the  intelligent  traveller  sees  so 
strongly  Barked  nowadays  in  passing  through  the  town  in  the  shape  of 
fifty  black  smoking  chimneys,  and  in  the  midst  a  tall  fiur  minaret,  that 
does  not  smoke.'  Then  after  dwelling  for  a  little  on  the  general 
features  of  the  Cathedral,  the  lecturer  passed  on  to  describe  the  statues 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  Central  Porch  of  the  West  Front,  each  statue 
with  its  representative  virtue  and  opposite  vice  below  it.  A  aketch 
of  the  legend  of  St.  Flrmin,  the  patron  saint  of  the  place,  next  led  to 
a  stirring  description  of  true  martyrs.  And  then  followed  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  eventful  mediwal  history  connected  with  the 
Cathedral,  and  especially  the  arbitration  of  St  Louis  between  Henry  III. 
and  his  barons.^  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ruskin  spoke  of  the  coinage  of 
the  earlier  English  kings  and  its  various  mottoes,*  exhibiting  in  illus- 
tration a  groat  of  Henry  V.  This  coin  he  most  kindly  presented  to 
the  literary  Society  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  collection  of  English  coins. 
He  has  also  given  to  the  School  Library  some  beautiAil  photographs 
and  A  book  illustrative  of  the  stalls  and  carving  in  Amiens  Cathedral. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  Head  Master,  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  take  the  chair,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ruskin, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

"H.  R  Smith,  aeonimryr 

.TUa  report  la  here  reprinted  from  The  Beokmtm^  Mareh  1900,  pp.  176-176. 
A  shorter  sketeh  of  the  lecture  appeared  in  The  RUm  OoUe§e  Okrmkky 
Deeember  9,  1880. 

The  Bible  qf  Amiene  has  been  published :—(!)  in  five  separate  octavo 
^'Pkrts";  (2)  in  a  collected  volume ;  (3)  in  a  smaUer  "  Thivellers'  Edition" 
(Chapter  iv.  only). 

1  8m  bokm.  p.  88S. 
•  8m  Vol  XXX.  pp.  9I»-S77. 
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BSSDB  IN  PABTO 

.  '-J^ftrt  Lf  oompriaiiig  Chapter  U  and  Prefiut. 

^y/'hrti  SaUtm  (December  21,  1880).— The  title-page  of  thb  Rut  was 
'  as'  fbllowa ; — 


''Oiir  Fbtheia  have  Tdd  Ua.'' I  Sketehia  of  I  the  Hktmy  of  Ghf 
I  for  Boya  and  Girla  |  who  have  been  held  at  iti  loata.  |  Bf  |  Jokn 
Roakin,  |  Hononuy  Student  of  Chriat  Chnreh^  and  Heoorarf  Fallow 
of  Corpus  |  ChristI  College,  Oxford.  |  Pbrt  L— Hie  Bible  of  Aariam.  | 
Chapter  I.— By  the  Riven  of  Waters.  |  Geoige  Allen,  |  9muajMm, 
Orphigton,  Kent  |  1880. 

Octavo,  pp.  vil+40.  IsBiied  (as  also  the  sabaeqaent  IVrts)  in  bttfT-eoloBrod 
paper  wrappers,  with  the  title-page  (endoaed  in  a  plain  doublo-roled  hmmm) 
repeated  upon  the  fifont  cover;  the  Bom  being  added  above  tiie  pnb* 
lisher's  imprint.    2000  copies.    Price  Tenpenea 

In  January  1881  the  following  ''Advice"  was  issued,  printed  en  one 
side  of  an  octavo  leaf : — 

**It  is  intended  to  Issue  this  book  in  the  same  form  aa  the  orfginal 
numbers  of  '  Fors,'  with  an  illustration  of  some  kind  to  eaeh  number, 
at  the  price  of  '  Fors'— vis.,  tenpence— with  a  French  editkm  alndlarly 
at  a  franc  in  France. 

''The  first  number  is,  however,  published  without  Ka  iUuatratkni 
(Plate  L),  that  it  may  be  in  time  for  Christmas;  two  plataa  (nu^  and 
plan)  will  be  given  with  the  aecond  number,  and  probably  acme  of 
the  author^s  architectural  studies  as  the  work  proceeds. 

**  In  connection  with  ita  iss-ie,  a  series  of  illustrative  phot^gnpho 
will  be  prepared  and  sold  by  Mr.  Ward.  The  author  baa  already  givon 
a  commission  at  Amlmis,  for  upwards  of  thirty  plates,  to  be  taken  from 
the  bas-reUefs  of  the  Cathedral  front,  forming  a  series  like  that  whibh 
he  has  already  taken  and  illustrated  from  the  Tower  of  Giotto ;  and 
he  trusts  that  his  final  efibrts  (made  under  much  difficulty  and  dio* 
couragement)  to  preserve  some  record  of  thirteenth-oentury  sculpture 
may  be  at  least  so  for  encouraged  by  the  public  as  to  admit  of  their 
continuance  without  serious  loss  to  himself.  Profit  in  such  under^ 
takings  cannot  be  looked  for ;  nor,  for  special  reason,  does  the  author 
intend,  from  this  work — text,  plate,  or  photograph— himaelf  to  re- 
ceive any." 

The  propoaed  French  edition  was  never  issued. 

Second  EdUhn  (November  1883).— 2000  copies.  There  were  no  altera- 
tions of  the  tMEt  in  this  edition;  but  the  words  ''Second  Edition"  were 
added  on  the  title-page  of  the  Pkrt,  and  the  date  was  altered  to  "1888.** 

Third  EtUHon  (June  1808).— 360  copies. 

The  sections  (§§)  of  Chapter  i.  were  not  numbered  in  any  of  the  above 
editions. 

The  next  chapter  issued  (November  1881)  waa  Chapter  IV.  in  a  separate 
Travellers'  Edition :  see  below,  p.  11. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

Part  11.,  compriaing  Chmpter  ii. 

FirH  EditiM  (December  1881).— The  title-page  was  the  same  aa  that 
of  Part  1.,  except  for  the  altered  words  ^'Chapter  II. — Under  the 
Drachenfels/'  and  the  date  ''1881." 

Octavo,  pp.  41-88,  2000  copies.  Price  Tenpence.  The  sections  of  this 
chapter  were  numbered. 

With  this  Part  the  following  circular  was  issned,  printed  on  both  sides  of 
an  octavo  leaf: — 

"•OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US' 


The  three  chapters^  of  'Our  Fathers  have  Told  Us/  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  are  enough  to  show  ...  [as  now  printed  in 
Appendix  111.,  p.  186]  .  .  .  united  illustration  of  the  power  of  the 
Church  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

The  next  chapter,  which  1  hope  to  issue  soon  after  Christmas, 
completes  the  first  part,  descriptive  of  .  .  .  [again  as  now  printed  on 
p.  186]  .  .  .  preparatory  chaptera. 

One  illustration  at  least  will  be  given  with  each  chapter,*  .  .  . 
[again  as  on  p.  187]  .  .  .  subscriben  only. 

Published  by  George  Allen,  Sunnjrside,  Orpington,  Kent :  price 
Tenpence  per  chapter. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Each  Book- 
seller, Mr.  Ruskin  expects^  will  add  such  commission  for  his  own  profit 
as  he  may  deem  neeeesary. 

Post  Office  Orders  payable  to  George  Allen  at  Chief  Office,  Liondon. 
Cheques  crossed  London  and  County  Bank. 


Pububhib's  Noncx.— To  aare  the  inoonrenieDo*  of  tmaU  remittancM,  and 
•osnre  ths  d«Ur«ry  of  each  ohaplar  aa  it  appaan,  Mr.  Allen  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive sabsoripttoufl  in  advance  for  at  least  one  part  (comprising  four  chapters). 
Should  the  work  not  be  proceeded  with,  all  balances  of  sabeoriptions  will  be 
returned. 

Ckrittmat  1881." 

The  notice  was  reprinted  in  March  1882,  when  the  following  note  was 
added  at  the  words  ''given  with  each  chapter": — 


*  The  first  Plate  for  Th$  BiUe  of  AwnUnit  ourioosly  enoogh,  fafled  in  the  so- 
ffraving ;  and  1  shall  probably  have  to  etoh  it  myself.  It  will  be  iasoed  with  the 
fourth,  in  the  fuU-eise  edition  of  the  foorth  chapter. 


8$e0nd  EdUUm  (May  1885).— 2000  copies.  There  were  no  alterations 
in  the  text. 

With  this  Part  was  issued  as  frontispiece  ''Northern  Porch  before 
Restorauon"  (here  PUte  XL). 

1  Vic.  Obaptert  I.  and  IL,  and  the  separaU  Travelkrs'  Bditioii  of  Chapter  IV. 


8  THX  BIBLB  OF  AMOini 

Ptot  nL,  eompriiiiig  ChAptar  ilL 


FIni  JWffM  (SiftaBlNr  18BS).p-The  title-pig*  iifend  mdf  te  Aa 
words  ''Chiiptar  IIL^TIi«  Uoo  Tmamr,'*  and  the  «fet»  "MBS." 
OetoTO,  pp.  88^138.    2000  oopifli. 

Skoamd  Miiilam  (Augiut  1885).— 2000  oopiet.  A  ftw  ndl  ittfUilfMM 
were  nede  in  the  text ;  theie  are  noted  belmr  (p^  1^ 

With  this  Fitrt  wee  iaraed  ee  frootiipieee  "Amiena:  Jour  4fi9  1V|^ 
paaa^i"  (here  Fkte  II.). 

Ptot  IV.,  oompriaing  Chepter  iv, 

FirH  JMMoni  (Oetoher  1883).— The  title-page^  aftu>  the  anthor^a  nnne, 
prooeededs — 

Hooenay  Student  of  Ghriat  Chnteh,  Hooovaiy  Fallow  of  CetpnaChgieU 
I  Co^ge>  and  Skde  Profeaaor  of  Fine  Art,  OzflMPd.  |  Rut  I.— The 
Bible  St  Aniena.  |  Chapter  IV.— Interpretationa.  |  George  AUeOi  Sonny- 
aidOi  Orpington,  Kent  1 1883. 

Octavo,  pp.  187-816  (hut  page  bhmk).    3000  copiea. 

The  text  of  the  chapter  was  reriaed  for  thia  iaane  (aee  helow,  ppk  U^  17)l 
With  thia  PM  waa  i«aed  the  following  ''PnUUher'a  Note" :— 


to  'Onr  Fftthm  Imw  TM  Ub'  an  rMimto^  to  note  thai  the 

DTMent  porlioQ  of  Um  wcnfc  (*Th«  BIbto  of  Amions')  lAl  bo  ri»or^f  oonp' 
bj  tho  pnbiiefctiott  of  e  flnol  munbor  oontaloiiif  tho  antfiaff^o  opIhMi,  An 
mMOkimn, onpoiidlooi oxplanfttorj of  tho  photomaho end otbor  wmAmwtit 
tohi  the  bo4r  of  tho  wock,  and  a  faU  indox  to  t^  oniiio  lebuiae.    the 

»U.8d., 

t  of  thou 


Id 

___  ___^ I  prfoe 

of  tfafa  M»pin&  wm  bo  U^d.,  rondttonoo  for  wfaidi  dwald  bo  owt  hi  advonoe 
to  Mr.  Auon;  tho  ooot  of  tho  wholo  ^nmo  thus  oinouiliiig  to  6&.  ar  in  plain 
oloth.  ak. 

"8innmn>i^  OBmoroRy  Kjbxt, 

'*Poot  Ofltoo  Ordori  poyablo  to  Goorgo   Alloo,  oi  Chief   OOai,  Loiidoa. 
Choqaoi  motnd  Loodoii  aad  Ooenty  Bonk.    Stompi  not  ooBtptid  for  obmb  ovor 


The  promiaed  '^aathor'a  epilogue"  was  never  written. 
Second  BiiiUm  (Jane  1893).— 360  copiea. 

In  May  1884  an  octavo  fly-eheet  waa  iasoed,  headed,  '^'Onr  Fathara  havp 
Told  Us.'  Advice."  Thia  waa  a  reviaion  of  the  aimilar  Advice  iaaned  with 
Part  II.  (aee  above,  p.  7).  It  ia  identical  with  the  test  of  Appendix  III. 
(here  pp.  186, 187),  except  that  for  ''Theiirat  part  of  'Our  FSrthen  .  .  .'" 
it  reads,  '*The  fear  chaptera  of  'Oar  Ftthera  ...'";  it  doea  not  contain 
the  worda  ^contrary  to  my  aaual  coatom"  before  ^l  now  invito  anbaerip- 
tion " ;  nor,  after  thoae  worda,  the  paaaage  ''  becaaae  .  .  .  aapportera." 
Inatead  of  ''The  preaent  volume  completea,"  it  reada,  ''The  Appaodix, 
which  will  be  iaaued  shortly,  completea."    And  finally,  inatead  of  tiie  tw# 

1  Thot  is.  flrii  oditton  in  tho  ootovo  ioraii.    Tho  ohaptor  hod  boon  iaaod  in  anothor 
form  in  1881  (too  p.  11). 
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kst  MOteneet  m  tkef  mm  ctuid  in  Appmidiz  III.,  it  reads,  ''One  illuitra- 
tion  will  be  given  wHh  eeoh  dkmf^r,'*  adding  me  a  foetnoto,  "The  firat  plate 
for  'The  Bible  of  Amiene'  will  be  ienied  with  Appendix." 

Pkrt  v.,  prepared  for  Raskin  by  Mr.  Wedderbum,  comprising  the 
Appendices,  Index,  and  Preliminary  Matter. 

Ftnt  EdUian  (June  1886).-- On  the  cover  was:— 

**  Our  Fathers  have  Told  Us."  |  Sketches  of  |  The  History  of  Christendom 
I  For  boys  and  girls  |  who  have  been  held  at  its  fonts.  |  By  |  John 
Rusldn,  I  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Chureh,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christ!  |  College,  and  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Oxford.  | 
Part  L  The  Bible  of  Amiens.  |  Appendix.  |  [Bate.]  \  George  Allen,  j 
Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent.  |  1885. 

There  was  no  separate  title-page.  Octavo,  pp.  i.-viii.,  219-28a  For  col- 
lation of  pp.  i.-viii.,  see  below.  On  p.  217>  list  of  ''Appendices"; 
p.  218,  bUuk  ;  A^iendix  I.,  pp.  219,  220 ;  Appendix  II.,  pp.  221-230 ; 
Appendix  III.,  pp.  231,  232;  p.  233,  "Index";  p.  234,  blank;  Index 
(by  Mr.  Wedderbum),  pp.  235-283. 

3000  copies.     Price  Is.  8d. 

With  this  Part  were  issued  a  frontispiece,  "  St  Mary.  By  Cimabue,  at 
Aasisi"  (now  Frontispiece  to  this  volume);  Plate  I.,  "The  Dynasties  of 
France"  (here  Plate  VI.)— a  leaf  was  inserted  after  Plate  I.  containing  a 
"Notice"  with   reforence  to  the  subjects   repreeented   on    it  (see   now, 

!».  33  n.);  and  *'Plan  of  West  Porches,"  which  was  a  double-page  Plate 
unnumbered),  folded  (here  Plate  XII.). 

There  was  a  confusing  misprint  in  Appendix  II.,  List  ii.,  photograph 
"18"  being  misprinted  "13."  This  misprint  has  been  repeated  in  all  the 
small  editions. 

IN  VOLUME  FORM 

The  Bibie  ^  Amiens^  being  thus  completed,  was  now  iBMied  in  volume 
form,  bearing  the  date  "  1884,"  though  not  issued  till  the  next  year.  The 
title-page  is  as  here  given  on  p.  3. 

Octavo,  pp.  xiv.  +  S63.  The  collation  of  pp.  1-283  has  been  already 
given.  Half-title  (with  Uank  reverse),  unnumbered;  Title-page  (with  imprint 
at  fbot  of  the  reverse,  repeated  at  the  foot  of  p.  283— "Printed  by 
Hasell,  Watson,  A  Viney,  Limited,  London  and  Aylesbury),  pp.  i.,  ii. ; 
Corrigenda  (with  blank  reverse),  unnuwAered  (see  p.  10) ;  Contents  (with 
blank  reverse),  unnumbered;  Prefiice  (here,  pp.  21-24),  pp.  iii.-vii.;  p.  viii. 
Is  blank.  The  heedlines  are,  on  the  left-hand  pages,  "  The  Bible  of  Amiens," 
except  that  in  the  cases  of  the  Notes  to  Chapter  L,  Appendices  and  Index, 
the  headlines  are  "Notee,"  " Appendicee/'  "Index"  on  both  left-hand 
and  right-hand  pages ;  on  the  right-hand  pages»  the  title  of  the  chapter 
occupying  them. 

Issued  in  June  1886  in  cloth  boards  (red,  brown,  or  green),  lettered 
across  the  back,  "Ruskin  |  'Our  Fathers  |  have  Told  Us'  1 1  I  The  Bible 
I  of  Amiens."  Issued  also  in  mottled-grey  paper  boards,  with  white  paper 
kbel  on  the  back.    Price  8s. 
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The  list  of  Cmrrigenda  was  as  fi^ows;  referenees  to  the  seetkms  and 
ines  in  the  present  edition  being  now  added  at  the  end  of  each  entrj : — 


Page    8,  lines  8  and  9.  fwr 

*'our  first  choir  ] 

if  diitinot  from  i 

Une  1& 

,,      19,  line  12.  /or  a  young  {>enon,  rtad  yonng  penoni. — §  18,  Une  8L 
„      25,  line  16.  fw  who  aocuaing  him,  rtad  on  whoee  aooutation  of. — §  94,  line  18. 
,,      34,  The  plan  for  numbered  and  lettered  references  is  not  followed  after  the 

first  chapter. — ^This  wai  added  as  a  note  in  small  ed. ;  tee  now,  p.  48  n. 
,,      44,  lines  8  and  9.  for  armies  rererberated,  rtoui,  armies,  reYerbenite.---Ch.   li. 

§  4.  kst  Une. 
„      48,  line  8, /or  nomade,  vtad  nomad.— <:!b.  ii.  §  10,  line  6. 
„      58,  Une  18,  far  Eisenbaoh,  rtad  Sisenach.— Cb.  ii.  |  24,  line  28. 
,,      58.  line  20,  /or  by,  rrad  beyond. — Ibid,^  Une  24. 
„      61,  note,  /br  Actoarii,  rtad  AttuariL — Ch.  ii.  §  28,  line  4  of  note. 
,,      62,  note,  for  brise,  read  bise. — /M.,  p.  68,  Une  2  of  quotation  in  note. 
,,      62,  note,  for  coulous,  rtad  coulons.— /bid.,  Une  8. 
,,      78,  Une  20,  for  Batoerans,  read  Batavians. — Ch.  ii.  §  45,  Une  3. 
,,      89,  Une  11,  for  burrow;  rtad  burrow, — Ch.  iu.  §  1,  Une  9. 
„    186,  Une  21.  for  herself,  rtad  himself.— Ch.  iv.  §  41,  8  B,  Hue  ]. 
„    190,  note,  for  No.  10,  rtad  No.  9.— Ch.  iv.  §  42.  16  B.  Une  2  of  note. 
„    192,  Une  7,  for  (2  Kings).  reoMf  (1  Kings).— Ch.  iv.  S  43,  20  A. 
„    195.  line  3.  for  Two  more  are,  rtad  Another  is.— Ch.  ir.  |  48,  24  B. 

SMALL  EDITION  (1897)  • 

The  Bib/e  qf  Amiens  was  next  issued  in  a  smaller  form,  uniform  with 
the  "  Small  Edition "  of  Ruskin's  other  books.  It  was  cadled  (not  qnite 
correctly)  ''Third"  Edition.     The  title-page  is:— 

''Our  FVithers  have  |  Told  Us"  |  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Chrigton- 
dom  I  for  Boys  and  Girls  who  have  been  |  held  at  its  Fonts  |  By  |  John 
Ruskin,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxfbrd; 
and  I  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  |  College,  Oxford  |  The  Bible 
of  Amiens  |  Third  Edition  |  George  Allen,  Sunuyside,  Orpington  |  and  | 
156,  Charing  Cross  Road,  Loudon  |  1897  |  [AU  righU  rewrved]. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.+dlO.  Half-title  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  L,  ii. ; 
Title-page  (with  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  reverse — "  Printed  by  Ballautyue, 
Hanson  &  Co.  |  At  the  Ballantyne  Press"),  pp.  iii.,  iv.  On  p.  v.  (blank 
reverse)  is  the  following  : — 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  TO  THE  1897  EDITION 

In  this  edition.  Chapter  I.  has.  for  oonvenienoe  of  reference  in  the  Index,  been 
dirided  into  numbered  sections,  and  the  references  are  throughout  to  the  seotioa 
of  each  chapter,  and  not  to  the  page.  Otherwise  the  text  is  unaltered,  save  for 
the  correction  of  misprints  in  earlier  editions,  and  one  or  two  notes  (marked 
Ed.  1897)  added  by  the  compiler  of  Appendix  I.,  the  two  lists  in  Appendix  II., 
and  the  Index. 

Preface,  pp.  vii.-xL  (blank  reverse) ;  Contents,  pp.  xiii.-xiv. ;  list  of 
Illustrations,  p.  xv.  (blank  reverse).  Text,  pp.  1-256.'  On  p.  257  is  the 
^^  Plan  of  West  Porches,"  reduced  in  scale  from  the  octavo  edition.  On 
p.  259  is  fly-title  for  Appendices.    Appendix  I.,  pp.  261-262 ;  Appendix  II., 

1  The  correction  here  itself  has  been  corrected ;  for  it  was  misprinted  in  the  list, 
which  read  (among  other  typographical  errors)  "our  first  choice  photographs." 

<  Though  the  title-page  bears  the  date  "  1897."  the  book  was  not  in  fact  issued 
till  1898. 

3  Curiously,  there  are  no  pages  49  or  60. 
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pp.  263-274 ;  Appendix  III.,  pp.  276-277 ;  Index,  pp.  27^-310.  The  imprint 
is  repeated  »t  the  foot  of  the  last  pegc. 

Issued  on  Jane  9,  1896,  in  green  cloth  boards,  lettered  on  the  back, 
^'Rosldn  I  'Our  Fathers  |  have  Told  Us'  |  The  Bible  |  of  Amiens."  2000 
copies.    Price  5s. 

A  curioQS  error  crept  into  the  Small  Edition  of  1897.  In  Appendix  I., 
the  references  had  in  the  octavo  editions  been  to  ffogei.  They  were  now 
altered  to  secthm  (§§) ;  but  whereas  in  the  text  the  sections  of  the  chapters 
were  not  numbered  continuously,  but  separately  for  each  chapter,  some  of 
the  references  in  this  Appendix  were  given  as  if  the  continuous  plan  had 
been  adopted.    This  error  has  continued  until  the  present  edition. 

RBprinUd  in  November  1902,  without  alteration  except  of  the  date  on 
the  title-page  and  of  the  addition  of  the  words  '^  Seventh  Thousand."  This 
edition  is  still  current  The  price  was  reduced  in  January  1904  to  4s., 
and  in  July  1907  to  ds.  6d. 

POCKET  EDITION 

From  the  electrotype  plates  of  the  Small  Edition,  a  Pocket  Edition 
was  issued  in  1907,  uniform  with  other  volnmes  in  the  same  edition  (see 
Vol.  XV.  p.  6).    The  title-page  is  :— 

''Our  Fathers  have  Told  Us"  |  The  Bible  of  Amiens  |  By  |  John 
Ruskin  |  Loudon :  George  Allen. 

Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  xv.+dlO.  On  the  reverse  of  the  title-page,  "Jane  1907 
I  Eleventh  Thousand  |  All  rights  reserved."    Price  &s.  6d.    4000  copies. 

SEPARATE  TRAVELLERS'  EDITION  OF  CHAPTER  IV.  (1881) 

This  is,  as  already  explained,  the  first  edition  of  Chapter  iv.,  which 
was  not  issued  unifonnly  with  the  other  chapters  until  Ifi^.  The  title- 
pege  is:— 

''Our  Fathers  have  Told  Us."  |  Part  I.  |  The  Bible  of  Amiens.  | 
Chapter  IV.  |  Interpretations.  |  {Separate  TraveUere'  Edition,  to  eerve 
09  Guide  to  the  \  Cathedral)  \  By  |  John  RoSkin,  LL.D.,  |  Honorary 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Honorary  |  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College.  |  George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1881. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv.+75.  (''Our  Fathers  have  Told  Us.")  Half-title  with 
blank  reverse,  pp.  i.,  iL  ;  Title-page  (with  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  reverse, 
repeated  at  the  foot  of  p.  75— ''Haiell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Printers, 
London  and  Aylesbury"),  pp.  iii.,  iv. ;  text,  pp.  1-75.  The  headline  on 
the  left-hand  pages  is  "  The  Bible  of  Amiens " ;  on  the  right-hand  pages, 
"  Interpretations." 

Issued  (in  November  1881)  in  red  leatherette  covers  (similar  to  those 
of  the  original  issnes  of  Mominjfe  in  Fhremce  and  at.  Marine  Reet) ;  lettered, 
in  gold,  on  the  front :  ''  The  Bible  of  Amiens.  |  No.  4.  Interpretations.  | 
Separate  Travellers'  Edition.  |  By  J.  R.  |  1881."  The  edgea  were  cut  and 
gilt    2000  copies.    Price  lOd. 

Seotmd  Editkm  (November  1890).— 2000  copies. 
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Third  MdUi^m  (1807)^This  is  a  newly-^rt  edition    Hm  titl^-pagv  St-^ 

''Our  Fathers  hure  |  Told  Us"  |  The  Bible  of  Amiens  1  Chapter  IV 
I  Intorpretetioos  |  (StjiMrate  TrttmUert^  EdUum,  to  serm  u»  |  Guide  to 
the  Oaikedroti  \  By  |  John  Ruskin,  LUD.,  D.C.L.  |  Honorary  Studant 
of  Christ  Chorch,  Oxford ;  and  |  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Ckristi 
I  College^  Oxford  |  Third  Edition  |  George  Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington 
I  and  I  166,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London  |  1897  |  [AU  rigkU  fVMnwd]. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv.+9e.  Half-title  (''The  Bible  of  Amiens  |  Guide  to 
Cathedral**),  with  blank  reyerse,  pp.  i.,  iL  ;  Title-page  (with  imprint  at 
foot  of  the  reverse— ''Printed  by  Ballantjme,  Hanson  &  Co.  |  At  the 
Ballantyne  Press**),  pp.  iiL,  iv.  ;  text,  pp.  l-d3.  On  p.  94  is  the  "Plan  of 
West  Pbrehes.**  On  pp.  95-98,  is  the  Advice,  as  described  below  (p.  14). 
Imprint  repeated  at  fbot  of  p.  98. 

Issued  in  1897>  in  red  leatherette,  and  lettered  as  before.     2000  copies. 


ADVICE  TO  CHAPTER  IV 

With  the  Separate  Travellers'  Edition  an  '^Advice"  was  issued, 

Fint  Editkn  (November  1881).— There  was  no  title-page,  but  on  p.  1 
was  the  following  drop-title  : — 

Part  I.  I  The  Bibk  of  Amiens,  \  Chap.  IV.  |  Interpretetions.  |  {Separaie 
Travellere*  Edition,  to  eerve  as  Guide  to  the  \  Cathedral)  \  Advice. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  4.     There   are  no   headlines,  pp.  2-4  being  numbered 
centrally. 

The  substence  of  this  "  Advice "  was  embodied  in  Appendix  II.  of  the 
complete  work,  but  as  there  are  many  variations,  the  original  Advice  is 
here  reprinted : — 

PART  1. 
TU£    BIBLE    OF   AMIENS, 

Chap.  IV. 
INTERPRETATIONS. 

(Separate  Traveller^  Edition,  to  serve  as  Guide 
to  the  Cathedral.) 

ADVICE. 

This  fourth  numb«r  of  the  Bibli  of  Amuns  is  printed  before  the  saeond  and 
third,  (oQ  which  I  am  earnestly  oocnpied,)  in  a  reduced  siae  for  the  ooayenienoe 
of  trarellers.  who  may  wish  to  poeseas  this  numbor  only  as  a  ^ide  to  the  Cathedral, 
without  bringinff  the  whole  work.  It  will,  however,  be  printed  uniformly  with  the 
rest,  for  the  suDsoribers  to  the  complete  series.  The  second  number  m  finished 
in  MS.,  but  I  find  correction  of  press  very  irksome,  and  can  only  add  a  very  little 
of  that  work  to  the  task  of  composition,  besides  that  I  am  at  last  oompletiii^ 
the  second  volume  of  the  small  edition  of  the  'Stones  of  Venice.' 

The  quatrefoils  on  the  foundation  of  the  west  front  of  Amiens  Oaihedral, 
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dmsMtd  im  tlM  aowN  oi  llili  aomlMr.  had  tit&fm  bMtt  wgiwvid  or  plMto- 
graphad,  in  aor  form  aooatsible  to  tba  pablic,  nntil  laft  yaar,  whan  I  oom- 
uMooad  M.  Kaltanbaoher  (6,  Fungo  dn  Commaroa),  who  had  photoffraphad 
iham  for  U.  YfeUalJa-DiM.  to  oblaiB  nagatlTaa  of  tha  aotira  aMtea,  wHh  «ha 
eantral  padaital  of  the  Christ 

Tha  proofa  ara  antiialj  aatirfaotorj  to  ma,  and  axtraiMly  banognbhla  to 
M.  Kaltanbaohar'a  ildU :  and  it  ii  imponibla  to  obtain  any  mora  inatniotiva  and 
ififaraitiBg,  in  azpoaitkm  of  tha  manner  of  oantral  thirtaanth-oantnry  aontptnra. 

I  diiaotad  thafir  setting  ao  that  tha  aotira  aoooaMloQ  of  tha  quatnfoili  might 
baiaclndedinaii^taanplataa:  tha  front  and  two  ddaaof  tha  padaatai  vaiaa  tbair 
number  to  twenty-ona:  tha  whole  coating  in  Amiana,  at  M.  Goyar'a,  8,  Plaoe 
St  Denis,  four  najpoleoni,  mmiovnted,  and  In  London,  aold  by  my  agent  Mr.  Ward 
(the  negatiyes  bemg  my  own  propertT)  for  four  poonds ;  or  separately,  eaoh  fire 
franos  at  Amiens,  and  fire  smllinga  in  London. 

Besides  these  of  mv  own,  I  hare  choaen  four  general  rlews  of  the  cathedral 
from  M.  Kaltenbachar's  formerly-taken  negatiras,  which,  together  with  the  first- 
namsil  series,  («weoty*fifa  altosrsthar,)  wiU  form  a  oompiata  body  of  iUustrations 
i»  this  fourth  number  of  the  Bebu  of  AMiBifi ;  costing  in  all  a  hundnd  fimncs 
at  Amiens,  and  fire  gowMb  forwarded  free  by  post  flnom  Mr.  Ward's  (9,  Church 
jusmeaii  lUehmoBd,  Sorreyiw 

The  faUDwiog  Hat  of  the  plates,  with  rsferanoa  to  fbm  pane  wbara  tfaej  are 
described,  will  enable  any  readers  to  choose  wliat  tbey  Hke :  but  I  haim  marked 
wHh  as  aaterisk  those  which  ara  especially  desinibla. 

1.  (Oantiml  Parch^  Ftrtass  and  Viem  (ppi  44^:-- 

Courage,  Patianoa,  Gaattilleaaa; 
Fear,  Anger,  Rudeness. 

2.  (Central  Porch)  Ktrlaef  «md  V%ee$  (pp.  4(M()  :— 

Lore,  Obedience,  Constancy; 
Discord,  DisobedieMe»  Heresy. 

3.  (Central  Porchj  Firdict  and  Ftoai  (pp.  48-9)  :— 

Humility,  Temperance,  Chastity; 
Pride,  Gluttony.  Lust. 

4.  (Central  Ponsh)  9^r«M«t  omd  Vie»  (pp.  47-f):— 

Charity,  Hope,  Faith; 
Ararice,  Despsir,  Idolatry. 
&.  (Soothem  Ptoob,  p.  66):— 

Daniel,  Oidaoa,  Zaflhariaa»  Zadiafiaa;* 
Moaes,  Aaron,  Joseph.  Zacharias. 

6.  (Southern  Porch,  p.  67):— 

Flight  into  E^t  Fall  of  Idols,  Amoa; 
Christ  and  Doctors.  Return  to  Naiarath,  Amoa. 

7.  (Southern  Porch,  p.  67):— 

Obadiah,  Solcason,  Solomon ; 

Obadiab,  <^een  of  Sheba,  Solomon. 
&  (Southern  IVxreh). —Herod  and  the  liagi  (p.  67). 
9.  (Central  P^icb).— The  double  quatrefoSs  of  Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  and  Micah* 

(pp.  60-1). 
la  (Central  Porob).— The  double  quatrafofls  of  Nahum,  Daniel,  and  Bsekiel 

(p.  61). 

11.  (Northern  P6reb>  MonUu  and  lA€tr  t^^fis.^ 

December,  Janaary,  February,  March  (p.  6t). 

12.  (Northern  P6reh)  JTonlAs  and  im«>- 

April,  lUy:  Double  quatrefotts  of  Zephankh  (p.  69). 
18.  (Northern  Poroh)  Momtki  and  itgni.-— 

Double  quatrefoils  of  HaggaL    June,  July  (p.  62). 
14.  (Northern  Porch)  MontKi  and  aigni  :— 


Bg  I  M 
iMS«-6). 

18.  (Facade)  Double  quatrafoils  of  Haggai.  Zaohariah.  Ifatechi  (pp.  SfS). 

19.  (Ointval  padesCal,  right  sidaHI^  •od  Codmliisa*  (p^  94-S(. 
90l  lOantial  pedestal,  toft  side)— Raaa  and  Adder''  (nx  84-i). 

21.  (Cantiml  pedestal.  front)-I)arid.    Tha  lion  and  Dngon  (pp.  88-4). 
211  General  rlew  of  the  cathedral  from  the  other  bank  of  the  Somma. 
98.  The  Saath  Tmnsapt  and  FUeba. 
24.  Tha  Porch  of  St.  Honoii.* 
26i  The  Western  Porches.* 
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Second  Ediiion  (November  188*j). —"11119  sbowB  vmrioue  nltemtions^  etm* 
sequent  on  the  completion  of  the  book  since  the  firet  edition  of  the 
**  Advice/'     On  p,   1  are  the  following  notice  and  dmp-title  i-^ 

N,B, — lutendin^  purchA^or^  will  kindly  q^note  the  numbera  |  given  in 
tbit  Advioe^  and  not  those  m  the  Appendix  |  to  ''The  Bible  nf 
Amiens/'  |  Our  Fathers  have  Told  IV  |  Part  L  \  Th&  Bihh  t^  AmUm»* 
I  Chap.  IV.  j  Interpretattotie,  |  {^pttretU  TrntrlltrM*  KdUhnt  to  mrm  at 
G^id6  to  the  I  CuthedmL)  \  Advice  by  Mr.  Rusk  in. 

The  taxt  is  slightly  reviiied,  as  follows : — 

"Tho  fourth  cbuptor  of  thf»  Bibxj  of  AMiaits  is  prititod  in  ri  rddiioed  nxa 
for  tho  cQDTciiisnco  i^f  tmvQl]fli«|  who  m&y  wish  to  poHsau  thit  nninbar  only  aa 
a  ^tde  to  the  Cathodr^,  without  bdngiin^  the  whole  work. 

**  The  quAtrefoilji  .  .  .  t went j -on©  [m  in  ed*  1]  j  the  wbolo  uarao anted,  aoU 
bj  nsy  ULgflat  iiit.  Ward  {the  u«gatt re*  being  ray  own  property)  for  four  guiooifl; 
or  aepamtelyj  e^ch  five  ahillinga. 

*'Be«id««  thasa  ,  ,  ,  \ma  in  ed,  llcofltiug  iu  all  tire  jpiineos,  forw&rded  froa 
by  pact  from  Jlr,  Waid^  j Bedford  Dhambort,  2«»  Soutbiraiptoti  Street^  E^tmnd, 
Ijeodon).  Ako  the  photogra|vh  of  the  four  *ceti«a  from  the  life  of  St.  Firoain, 
inandotiad  on  pn^e  8  of  CUaptar  X. ;  price  tire  shilling*. 

'*Tbe  following  .  .  .  desdrable  \m  in  e-I.  1]. 

♦  "Who  aupplie*  photograph*  to  fjjurtrate  *Kors  ClaTigera/  *The  Lawa  of 
Pdflota/  'St  Miirk*i{  H«it/  '  MoriungH  in  Florence/  'The  Stopea  of  Venice/  etc., 
and  of  whom  u  liit  mjiy  be  obljiined  on  application." 

Then  follows  the  litt  of  photographi  1-25^  rs  in  ed,  1.  In  the  Appendisc 
(1885)  to  Tht  Bible  qf  AmienM,  however,  the  uumberfl  of  the  photographa 
had  been  changed ;  hence  the  notice  given  at  the  head  of  thla  secotid 
edition  of  the  "  Advice.**    The  following  table  shows  the  changes  ; — 


No.  in  Advice 

Xo.  in 

No.  in  Ad>Heo 

No.  in 

(edi.  1  and  2) 

Appendii 

{^^  I  and  2) 

Appendix 

4 

14 

17 

6 

15 

10 

t 

16 

U 

7 

17 

11 

la 

IS 

11 

It 

w 

i 

WB 

30 

t 

SI 

31 

1 

B 

22 

m 

li 

« 

23 

H 

U 

14 

24 

» 

31 

tfi 

2S 

n 

If 

IS 

Third  Edition  (Auguat  1S97)>— At  the  end  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
Separate  Traveller*'  Edition  of  t'hapter  iv.,  n  third  edition  of  the  "  Advice  " 
was  incorporated  (eee  ahovcj  p.  12).    The  heading  now  became  r— 

Ptibiishrr'w  Note,  \  "S^^^^Jntending  purchasers  qf  the  phGtogrtiphu  \ 
wilt  kindl$f  qwotf  the  mmihm-s  given  in  \  this  Advice.  \  Onr  Fathers  hav« 
Told  t^a.  I  Th£  Sihk  of  Amienn,  \  (Separate  Trtivetlera'  Edition^  to  wrtic 
ae  Guide  to  \  the  Coihedral,  price  tenpenee,)  \  Photographs  of  Amiena  | 
C'&thedral. 
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The  text  again  shows  several  reTitions,  thus: — 

"  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  *  Bible  of  Amiens '  *  .  .  .  [m  hi  ed.  S]  until  the  jmx 
1880,  when  Mr,  Rnticin  had  negativea  taken  of  the  entire  Mriea,  With  the  central 
pedesUl  of  the  Chriit 

'*  Mr.  Roskin  wrote  at  that  time :  '  It  if  impoerible  to  obtain  any  more  in- 
struotiYe  and  interesting  photographs,  in  ezpoation  of  the  manner  of  central 
thirteenth-century  sculpture.* 

'*  The  entire  succession  of  the  quatrefoils  are  included  in  eighteen  plates ;  the 
front  and  two  sides  of  the  pedestal  raise  their  number  to  twenty-one. 

**  Besides  these  there  are  four  general  yiews  of  the  Cathedral,  making  tweoty- 
fire  alto^ther,  which  form  a  complete  body  of  illustrations  for  the  'Bible  of  Amiens* ; 
costing  m  all  fire  guineas ;  or  separately  &▼«  shillinffs  each.  Also  the  photograph 
of  the  four  scenes  from  the  life  of  8t  Flrmin,  mentioned  in  Chapter  I. ;  price  fire 
shillings. 

*"nie  following  list  of  the  photos,  with  reference  to  the  p«ges  where  they  are 
deeeribed,  will  enable  any  readers  to  choose  what  they  like ;  but  those  which  are 
specially  desirable  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

•  **The  Photoppraphs, — as  well  as  the  complete  book,  price  6s.,  which  contains 
four  steel  engraTings  and  Uie  plan  of  the  Western  Porches — may  be  obtained  of 
George  Allen,  166,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London.** 

Then  follows  the  list  of  photographs  1-26,  the  nambers  heing  now 
changed  so  as  to  agree  with  the  arrangement  in  the  Appendix  to  The  Bible 
qf  Amiene.  At  the  end  of  the  last  page  is  the  date  "August  1887"  anjd 
Messrs.  Ballantyne's  imprint 

Fourth  Edition  (May  1898).— This  is  a  reprint  of  the  edition  last  de- 
scribed, the  pages  being  numbered  1-4.  The  setting  of  the  heading  shows 
some  trifling  alterations,  and  at  the  end  of  p.  4  is  (instead  of  the  printers' 
imprint):  '^ George  Allen,  |  166,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London  |  May  lids." 
This  ^^AdTioe"  is  still  current,  and  it  is  the  numbers  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  The  Bible  qf  AmUne  (and  in  eds.  3  and  4  of  the  '' Adrioe")  that 
should  be  quoted  in  ordering  the  photographs. 

An  editUm  eei  up  in  France.— Thin  (called  in  the  heading  ''Seeend 
Edition")  is  a  oombination  of  the  English  editions  2  and  3,  with  an  addi- 
tion, and  a  blunder,  of  its  own.  The  heading  corresponds  with  that  of 
ed.  2  (exeept  fbr  the  addition  of  "  Second  Edition  ").  The  text  also  follows 
that  of  ed.  2,  exeept  that  it  adds  the  followfaig  note  on  p.  1 :  "Thie 
chapter  and  the  entire  Work,  containing  fi»ar  steel  engravings  and  plan 
of  the  Western  Porches,  price  6s.,  may  be  obtained  of  George  Allen, 
Orpington,  Kent,  and  8,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar,  London."  The  list  of 
photographs  follows  the  numbers  in  the  Appendix  to  The  Bible  qf  Anriene; 
but  although  this  alteration  is  made,  the  prefiitory  note  is  retained,  as  if 
the  two  lists  still  diflinred. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

The  photographs  mentioned  in  the  "Advice"  were  thns  sold  by  Mr. 
Ward  (as  announced  in  snccessiTe  issues  of  his  List) : — 

THS  BIBLB  OF  AUIEHB. 

Twsnty-llTe  Pbotogrsphs  to  illnstrate  the  above,  vunoaoted       •    eaoh  fO    5    0 

Thesetofn 440 

ThesetofSG 550 

The  Life  of  St  Firmin 050 

The  set  uMMUted  on  thick  toned  boards,  half  BMrooeo,  tottered  foUe, 

leather  flaps extm  S   S   0 
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ibllowinctitteipifa:— 

Jobn  Riukiii  f  La  |  BiUe  d'Aniieiit  |  tHdvcfio^  Ate  '^  ^VittfOb  \ 
pv  Ifarai  Pmig|fiMit8«eiM  da  Mmim  ^vRmmIXXVL, 
Roe  da  Goud^  XXVT. 

Iflsiiad  in  tiM  QidlnM7  ydkw  |ii^  wtm.    Fitat  i  6^  M^  n^itti  >  K. 


iasaad  rnma,  eopiflt  on  ''ptpior  d«  HollMide." 

Tlumi  lunpt  DMA  Mvwal  mmMMtrUmi  4«Mrl00»  edhtMU  cf  Ito  BIU$  ^ 


RnUm  of  Tk$  mbk  ^  Amimt  appoured  in  the  AdST  JMT 
Jaly^  21^  'lte8  C^Willi  Mr.  RmkiA  ii  Anteat";  •«»  ito  M  ill 
artiele  in  flia  AJT  JMT  MiMi  if  Ai^iiit  1<K  18i0^r  Md  i«  fW  .JM^ 
JmitMl,  SJA.,  Tlri.  ii.  p(L  MMM7. 


fifte  iMflMit.— Hie  priiliipil  tiriMSoils  Iff  tto  tncl^  kilifMlil  fl» 
■eirenl  edltloni  Iwied  ftj  Rnddti,  ire  thoii  noted  bt  db  Btf  of  ''Cbill. 
geodi'*  iMoed  In  June  1880  with  Pkrt  V.  Thiie  MbM  Ibr  Oe  i«M^ 
part  to  duipleri  i.  and  ii.,  both  of  whleh  w«re  iheady  itf  a  eeeend  Mitel's 
the  last  four  corrections  were  of  mistalces  wtidi  had  isei^ed  anOei  itf  tH* 
renskm  In  188*  of  Chapter  iv.  Riteanoei  to  tha  pmiBt  adlttia  Iwva 
bee*  added  ta  thtf  Ibt,  aha««i  (p^  10)»  and  it  la  1 
repeat  tlia  tariaHit  hMO^ 

ThiM  eaneetieaa  (mainljr*  thangh  not  entirelj,  of  misprinti)  i 
by  Rttsldn^  when  revising  the  book  in  1886.    At  the  ssbm  thn*  he 
a  lew  larisioni  hi  Chi^tiffs  iii.  and  iv.    Hie  ftilowiiy  Is  a  liat  of 
(not  indadi^g  soeBe  aiiner  mattera  ef  ponctaation  and  leffareeeii): 

Oktpim'Ui.  Slf^UniO^thi  wwd  ''cireanstwiiis'' waa  placed  in i 
commaa.  §  Id,  line  8»  ''its"  waa  itaHcked*  S  11^  the  note  t  waa  i 
§  28^  tha  note  «  was  added.  §  29,  nate,  the  hHi  woidi  (in 
were  added.  §  83,  lines  3,  4,  ''the  desire  .  .  .  ualrenal'*  wan  Hsliriisd, 
§  39,  line  4,  '' presentation  .  .  .  aatbority"  were  italicised,  g  99,  note  t, 
last  line,  see  p.  110  a.  §  4B,  nolo,  lines  23-26,  in  ed.  1  only  the  word 
''lather"  was  itaUdsed. 

Chapter  <e.  The  aothor'a  note  to  {  1  jrsad  in  ad.  1 :  "I  hafo  bit  mj 
reference  to  the  place,  in  his  great  work,  the  DieUmofy  ^  ArMbmiMm^ 
where  this  expression  oocars;  hot  fan  the  artiele  '  Gath^drale,'  where  a 
completo  aeeonnt  of  the  plan  and  hnildiag  Is  given.  It  Is  cdbd  (pb  880) 
'L'^liii  ogiTale  par  eaceUence.'" 

In  the  aathor^s  note  to  §  2,  the  last  pissige  was  Hoi  flslklsad. 

In  §  8^  last  Una  hot  one^  '^eampatriat''  waa  ''' 

S  4,  Mna  6,  "that"  appeared  before  ''fai  the;" 
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§  6,  line  16,  ''trained"  was  not  italiciMd. 

§  12,  lines  16  and  17,  ecL  1  had  '' .  .  .  about  the  edifice.  Robert  .  .  . 
no  stone  of  it  Bat  when  .  .  ." ;  line  23,  ''not  at  all  that  of"  for  "not 
the  least  like  that  of." 

§  14,  author's  footnote,  "See  my  own  first  chapter"  for  "See  the  first 
chapter  of  this  book." 

g  23,  author's  footnote,  after  "Les  deux  doigts  qui  manquent"  were 
the  words  "(do  they  so  still?)" 

§  24,  the  fourth  line  of  Bishop  Ererard's  epitaph  ran :  "  A  pious  man, 
the  protector  of  the  afflicted  and  the  widow ;  of  the  orphan  ..." 

§  26,  the  second  line  of  Bishop  Geoffiroy's  epitaph  ran :  "  Whether  he 
seem  less  than^  or  like  to,  all  of  us." 

§  29,  line  14,  "James  the  less"  for  "James  the  Bishop." 

§  36,  in  the  author's  footnote  t,  the  reference  to  Viollet-le-Duc  was 
"...  article  '  Sculpture ' " ;  footnote  t,  line  6,  " .  .  .  not  ranks,  except 
that  the  cherubim  are  in  the  Bjrzantine  circle  first  .  .  ." 

In  §§  39  seq.f  black  letters  were  substituted  on  the  occasion  of  this 
reiision. 

§  39,  6  B,  "Heresy"  instead  of  "Atheism." 

§  40,  26  B,  "locusts"  instead  of  "beasU." 

§  42,  the  author's  footnote  ended,  "...  the  photograph.  No.  4  of  my 
series.    (See  terminal  announcements.)" 

§  43,  line  2,  after  "minor  prophets,"  ".  .  .;  see  in  my  series  of 
photographs,  Noe.  15  to  18." 

§  44,  the  saints  enumerated  had  no  numbers;  neither  had  the  months 
in*  §  47. 

§  47,  lines  12  and  13  ran  :  " .  .  .  as  I  have  arranged  them,  this  series 
of  signs  and  months  are  Nos.  11-14,  each  containing  six  quatrefoils  read- 
ing round  the  porch  from  left  to  right ;  and  the  bas-reliefs  may  be  studied 
in  them  nearly  as  well.  ..." 

§  49,  author's  footnote,  the  reference  to  St<me9  qf  Veniee  was  erroneously 
to  "first"  volume. 

§§  60,  61,  there  were  no  numbers  to  the  statues  and  quatrefoils  (except 
that  those  now  numbered  36,  36,  37  were  numbered  "  1,  2,  3." 

§  60,  Nos.  30,  31,  33,  "The  Madonna"  in  each  case  instead  of 
"Virgin." 

Next,  a  few  alterations  were  made  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  in  editing  the 
Small  Edition  (see  above,  p.  10)  for  Ruskin  in  1897.  Thus,  the  note  to 
ch.  i.  §  34  was  then  added.  In  eh.  ii.  §  47  n.,  line  4,  "engineer"  (in  the 
quotation  from  Gibbon)  was  corrected  to  "engineers."  §  49,  a  reference 
to  Gibbon  "  (6,297)  "—now  restored— was  omitted.  The  sections  in  ch.  i. 
were  numbered.  'The  references  to  the  pages  in  Appendix  I.  were  altered 
(see  above,  p.  11).  An  explanatory  note  was  added  towards  the  beginning 
of  Appendix  II. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  following  alterations  and  corrections  (other 
than  minor  matters  of  spelling,  punctuation^  and  references)  have  been 
made: — 

Quotations  from  other  books  are  as  usual  in  this  edition  set  in  smaller 
type. 

xxxin.  B 
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Ch.  i.  §  14,  kit  lines,  tee  p.  35  n. 

Ch.  L  §  16,  line  4,  the  word  '^ common"  is  inserted  before  ''post- 
house  "  in  accordance  with  Raskin's  own  copy  of  the  book. 

Ch.  i.  §  23  n,,  the  reference  to  Mrs.  Jameson  has  hitherto  been  erro- 
neously given  at  "p.  721,"  and  in  §  28  n.,  as  "p.  722." 

Ch.  ii.  §  3,  line  41,  " Nor  "  is  Ruskin's  correction  in  his  copy  for  ''Since, 
not."  §  5,  line  17,  "are,"  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  all  eds.  (un- 
grammatically), was  struck  out  by  him.  §  7)  lines  7  and  8,  he  italieiaed 
''belief"  instead  of  "credible"  (as  in  all  eds.  hitherto),  g  10,  last  line 
but  one,  he  substituted  "north"  for  "one  side."  §  20,  line  15,  the 
punctuation  hitherto  has  obscured  the  sense  ("the  Rosin  moantain, 
'  Hartz '  shadowy  still  to  the  north  .  .  .").  Hartz  is  the  Rosin  moontain. 
§  24,  line  24,  "Wartburg"  is  a  correction  for  "Wartzburg."  §  32, 
lines  15,  IG,  the  place  of  the  quotation  marks  has  here  been  altered,  to 
correspond  with  actual  quotations  from  Favine.  §  25,  line  10,  for  an 
important  correction  here,  see  p.  65  n.  §  42,  last  line,  Ruskin  in  his 
copy  italicises  "rises."  §  43,  line  18,  he  struck  out  an  "and"  after 
''our  own  day,"  which,  curiously,  has  stood  in  all  eds.  hitherto,  g  44, 
lines  5-7,  the  punctuation  is  here  revised  in  accordance  with  Raskin's 
copy. 

Ch.  iii.  §  17  n.,  "  W.  G.  Palgrave"  is  a  correction  for  "Sir  F.  Palgrave." 

Ch.  iv.  §  28,  in  place  of  the  editorial  note,  there  was  in  editions  after 
1885,  the  note  "*  See  now  the  pUn  at  the  end  of  this  chapter." 
§  41,  6  A,  "grandest"  was  misprinted  "grandes"  in  the  small  edition; 
8  A,  "fiihn"  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  "fahr." 

Appendix  I.  For  an  error  in  some  previous  editions,  see  above,  p.  ll. 
The  list  has  now  been  corrected  and  supplemented,  and  references  to  the 
pages  of  the  present  volume  are  added. 

Appendix  II.  Some  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the  use  of  the  same 
black-letter  numerals  both  for  Ruskin's  index  numbers  of  the  statnas  (as 
shown  on  his  Plan),  and  for  the  numbers  (which  do  not  correspond)  of 
his  series  of  photographs.  In  this  edition  the  black-letter  is  reserved  for 
the  former  numerals.  References  to  the  Plates  on  which  the  photographs 
are  reproduced  are  added.  For  a  misprint  of  "13"  for  "18,"  see  above^ 
n.  ft.l 
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PREFACE 


1.  The  long  abandoned  purpose,  of  which  the  following 
pages  begin  some  attempt  at  fulfilment,  has  been  resumed 
at  the  request  of  a  young  English  governess,^  that  I  would 
write  some  pieces  of  history  which  her  pupils  could  gather 
some  good  out  of; — ^the  fruit  of  historical  documents  placed 
by  modern  educational  systems  at  her  disposal,  being  to 
them  labour  only,  and  sorrow.* 

What  else  may  be  said  for  the  book,  if  it  ever  become 
one,  it  must  say  for  itself:  preface,  more  than  this,  I  do 
not  care  to  write:  and  the  less,  because  some  passages  of 
British  history,  at  this  hour  under  record,*  call  for  instant, 
though  brief,  comment. 

I  am  told  that  the  Queen's  Guards  have  gone  to 
Ireland;  playing  ''God  save  the  Queen."  And  being,  (as 
I  have  declared  myself  in  the  course  of  some  letters  to 
which  public  attention  has  been  lately  more  than  enough 
directed,^)  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  staunchest 
Conservative  in  England,  I  am  disposed  gravely  to  question 
the  propriety  of  the  mission  of  the  Queen's  Guards  on 
the  employment  commanded  them.  My  own  Conservative 
notion  of  the  function  of  the  Guards  is  that  they  should 

'  [MiiB  Jettie  LeeU,  who  had  first  written  to  Ruikiii  in  this  Mine  year  (1880), 
and  was  afterwards  a  guest  at  Brantwood.] 

s  [Ptelros  ZG.  10.1 

'  [Raskin  wrote  this  Prefiioe,  as  his  diary  shows,  in  December  1880.  llie  "land 
war "  organised  by  the  Irish  Land  League  was  then  raging ;  Captain  Boycott  was 
being  besieged  (Norember) ;  agrarian  outrages  were  frequent;  and  the  Thnm  of 
December  &  reported  ''  the  departure  of  several  battalions  of  the  Household  Troops 
for  service  in  Ireland."] 

^  [The  letters  written  in  June,  September,  and  October  1880  with  reference  to 
the  Lord  Rectorship  of  Glasgow  University ;  reprinted  in  Arrtnoi  of  tke  Ckaee,  1880, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  282-284,  and  in  Vol.  XXXIV.  of  this  edition.] 
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guard  the  Queen's  throne  and  life,  when  threatened 
by  domestic  or  foreign  enemy:  but  not  that  they  should 
become  a  substitute  for  her  inefficient  police  force,  in  the 
execution  of  her  domiciliary  laws. 

2.  And  still  less  so,  if  the  domiciliary  laws  which  they 
are  sent  to  execute,  playing  '<6od  save  the  Queen,"  be 
perchance  precisely  contrary  to  that  Grod  the  Sayiour^s  law; 
and  therefore,  such  as,  in  the  long  run,  no  quantity  either 
of  Queens,  or  Queen's  men,  cmM  execute.  Which  is  a 
question  I  have  for  these  ten  years  been  endeavouiing  to 
get  the  British  public  to  consider — ^vainly  enough  hitherto; 
and  will  not  at  present  add  to  my  own  many  words  on 
the  matter.^  But  a  book  has  just  been  published  faj  a 
British  officer,  who,  if  he  had  not  been  otherwise  and 
more  actively  employed,  could  not  only  have  written  aU  n^ 
books  about  landscape  and  picture,  but  is  very  suigulaify 
also  of  one  mind  with  me,  (Gk)d  knows  of  how  few  Engfiah^ 
men  I  can  now  say  so,)  on  matters  r^arding  the  Qdeea^ 
safety,  and  the  Nation's  honour.  Of  whose  book  {Par  Out: 
Rovings  Retold)^^  since  various  passages  will  be  given  in 
my  subsequent  terminal  notes,  I  will  content  myself  with 
quoting  for  the  end  of  my  Prefetce,  the  memorable  woidi 
which  Colonel  Butler  himself  quotes,  as  spoken  to  the 
British  Parliament  by  its  last  Conservative  leader,  a  Britiflh 
officer  who  had  also  served  with  honour  and  success. 

8.   The  Duke  of  Wellington  said :  "  It  is  ahready  well 

^  [See,  e.g.,  MaminM  in  Fiarence.  §  135  (13),  Vol.  XXHI.  p.  426^  and  Aw 
Oamffera,  Letters  7  and  10  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  131,  180).] 

*  [A  collection  of  papers  of  tmvel,  published  in  1880  by  Lieutenant-Coloiial  (jaipm 
General  Sir)  W.  F.  Batler,  author  of  The  Great  Lane  Land,  The  Wild  North  Lemd, 
etc.  The  supposed  quotation  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  at  pp.  904r-306  (ia 
a  paper  entitled  ''A  Plea  for  the  Peasant").  The  probtbition  aadnst  the  eolkt- 
ment  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  wm  removed  in  1800,  and  "  in  the  fourteen  feaie 
of  war  following,  not  less  tban  100,000  Irisb  peasants  offered  for  the  army.**  For 
other  quotations  from  Sir  William  Butler's  book,  see  below,  p.  49 ;  and  A  Kmi^kt^ 
FYiith,  ch.  xii.  (Vol.  XXXI.  p.  480  ii.).  'Mn  a  letter  written  to  his  friend,  RiuUb 
said :  '  Heaven  knows  you  could  bave  written  all  my  books,  if  you  hadn^  been  at 
harder  work,'  adding,  '  I  am  profoundly  thankful  tor  the  blessing  of  power  that 
is  now  united  in  your  wife  and  you.  nliat  may  you  not  do  for  Englandi  tl^ 
two  of  youl'"  (Dai^  Chronicle,  October  24,  1901).  Sir  William  Butler  lied  in 
1877  married  Miss  EluEabeth  Thompeon,  the  artist,  for  whom  see  VoL  XIV. 
pp.  306,  308.] 
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known  to  your  Lordships  that  of  the  troops  which  our 
gracious  Sovereign  did  me  the  honour  to  entrust  to  my 
command  at  various  periods  during  the  war — a  war  under- 
taken for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  the  happy  institu- 
tions and  independence  of  the  country — at  least  one  half 
were  Roman  Catholics.  My  Lords,  when  I  call  your  re- 
collection to  this  fact  I  am  sure  all  further  eulogy  is 
unnecessary.  Your  Lordships  are  well  aware  for  what 
length  of  period  and  under  what  difficult  circumstances 
they  maintained  the  Empire  buoyant  upon  the  flood  which 
overwhelmed  the  thrones  and  wrecked  the  institutions  of 
every  other  people; — how  they  kept  alive  the  only  spark 
of  freedom  which  was  left  unextinguished  in  Europe.  .  .  . 
My  Lords,  it  is  mainly  to  the  Irish  Catholics  that  we  all 
owe  our  proud  predominance  in  our  military  career,  and 
that  I  personally  am  indebted  for  the  laurels  with  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  decorate  my  brow.  .  .  .  We  must 
confess,  my  Lords,  that  without  Catholic  blood  and  Catholic 
valour  no  victory  could  ever  have  been  obtained,  and  the 
first  military  talents  might  have  been  exerted  in  vain."^ 

4.  Let  these  noble  words  of  tender  Justice  be  the  first 
example  to  my  young  readers  of  what  all  History  ought 
to  be.  It  has  been  told  them,  in  The  Laws  of  Fisole^ 
that  all  great  Art  is  Praise.*    So  is  all  faithful   History, 

^  FThe  attribution  of  these  words  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  cannot  be  accepted. 
Sir  William  Butler  made  his  extracts  from  a  speech  as  printed  at  pp.  615-016  n. 
of  J.  C.  O'Callaghan's  Eitiwry  qf  the  Irish  Brigades  (Glasgow,  1870),  where  it  is 
ffiven  as  spoken  hy  the  Duke  "  in  1829  when  addressing  the  House  of  Lords  in 
nivour  of  Catholic  emancipation."  But  O'Callaghan  (who  does  not  give  his 
authority)  was  mistaken.  No  such  words  occur  in  anv  of  the  numerous  reports 
of  the  Duke's  speeches  on  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  rhetoric  would  nave 
been  uncongenial  to  him.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  22,  1837  (on 
an  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill),  Richard  Lalor  Shell,  referring  to  Lord  Lvndhursfa 
description  of  tne  Irish  as  '^  aliens,"  exclaimed  that  the  Duke  ought  to  have  risen 
from  his  seat  at  the  word  and  said  that  he  "had  seen  the  aliens  do  their  duty." 
Shell  then  followed  with  a  celebrated  passage  describing  the  speech  which  the 
Duke  might  have  made.  Sheil's  oration  may  be  found  in  the  volume  of  his 
speeches  edited  bv  Thomas  Macnevin  (Dublin,  1845),  and  the  pasMge  in  question 
is  included  in  Bell's  Standard  Bhcutionist,  It  is  precisely  similar  in  sentiment  to 
the  apocrvphal  speech  attributed  by  CCallaghan,  Butler,  and  Ruskin  to  the  Duke, 
but  the  rnetoric  is  finer  and  more  impassioned.  (yCalUurhan's  quotation  may  have 
come  from  some  other  rhetorical  exercise  of  the  kind,  but  search  both  at  Dublin 
and  in  the  British  Museum  has  fiuled  to  discover  its  source.] 

•  [See  Vol.  XV.  p.  361.] 
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and  all  high  Philosophy.  For  these  three,  Art,  History, 
and  Philosophy,  are  each  but  one  part  of  the  HeaTeoly 
Wisdom,  which  sees  not  as  man  seeth,  but  with  Eternal 
Charity;  and  because  she  rejoices  not  in  Iniquity,  therefore 
rejoices  in  the  Truth.^ 

For  true  knowledge  is  of  Virtues  only:*  of  poisons  and 
vices,  it  is  Hecate  who  teaches,  not  Athena.  And  of  all 
wisdom,  chiefly  the  Politician's  must  consist  in  this  divine 
Prudence;  it  is  not,  indeed,  always  necessary  for  men  to 
know  the  virtues  of  their  friends,  or  their  masters;  since 
the  Mend  will  still  manifest,  and  the  master  use.  But  woe 
to  the  Nation  which  is  too  cruel  to  cherish  the  virtue 
of  its  subjects,  and  too  cowardly  to  recognize  that  of  its 
enemies ! 

^  ri  Samael  xvL  7 ;  1  Corinthians  xiii.  6.] 

>  [Compare  Pleasures  qf  England,  §  20  (below,  p.  431).] 
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CHAPTER  I 

BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  WATERS » 

1.  The  intelligent  English  traveller,  in  this  fortunate  age 
for  him,  is  aware  that,  half-way  between  Boulogne  and 
Paris,  there  is  a  complex  railway-station,  into  which  his 
train,  in  its  relaxing  speed,  rolls  him  with  many  more  than 
the  average  number  of  bangs  and  bumps  prepared,  in  the 
access  of  every  important  French  gare^  to  startle  the  drowsy 
or  distrait  passenger  into  a  sense  of  his  situation. 

He  probably  also  remembers  that  at  this  halting-place 
in  mid-journey  there  is  a  well-served  buffet,  at  which  he 
has  the  privilege  of  "  Dix  minutes  d*arr6t" 

He  is  not,  however,  always  so  distinctly  conscious  that 
these  ten  minutes  of  arrest  are  granted  to  him  within  not 
so  many  minutes'  walk  of  the  central  square  of  a  city 
which  was  once  the  Venice  of  France. 

2.  Putting  the  lagoon  islands  out  of  question,  the 
French  River-Queen  was  nearly  as  large  in  compass  as 
Venice  herself;  and  divided,  not  by  slow  currents  of  ebbing 
and  returning  tide,  but  by  eleven  beautiful  trout  streams, 
of  which  some  four  or  five  are  as  large,  each  separately,  as 
our  Surrey  Wandle,'  or  as  Isaac  Walton's  Dove ;  and  which, 
branching  out  of  one  strong  current  above  the  city,  and 
uniting  again  after  they  have  eddied  through  its  streets, 
are  bordered,  as  they  flow  down,  (fordless  except  where  the 

•  ^  [SoDf  of  SoUmion,  t.  12.] 
*  [For  other  references  to  the  Wandle,  Me  Vol.  XVUL  p.  386,  and  the  ftnt 
chapter  of  PrmUriia^ 
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two  Edwards  rode  them,  the  day  before  CMcy/)  to  the 
sands  of  St.  Valery,  by  groves  of  aspen,  and  glades  of 
poplar,'  whose  grace  and  gladness  seem  to  spring  in  eveiy 
stately  avenue  instinct  with  the  image  of  tbe  just  man's 
life, — '<Erit  tanquam  lignum  quod  pUmtatoni  «pt  secos 
decursus  aquarum."* 

But  the  Venice  of  Picardy  owed  her  name,  not  to  the 
beauty  of  her  streams  merely,  but  to  their  burden.  She 
was  a  wori^er,  like  the  Adriatic  princess,  in  gold  and  |^asi^ 
in  stone,  wood,  and  ivory;  she  was  skilled  like  an  Eigyp- 
tian  in  the  weaving  of  fine  linen;  dainty  as  the  maids  of 
Judah  in  divers  colours  of  needlework*  And  of  these;  the 
fruits  of  her  hands,  praising  her  in  her  own  gates,  she 
also  portions  to  stranger  nations,  and  h»  fame  went 
into  all  lands/ 

''Un  r^glement  de  I'tehevinage,  du  18»*  avril  1566,  fidt  voir  qa'tti 
fabriquait  k  cette  6poque  [k  Amiens^  dei  Maims  d^angeattti  immmmh,]^  das 
velours  de  toutes  oouleun  pour  meubles,  dea  oo&XM&ettct  4  gnuida  ct  potlMl 
carreaux ;  dei  burailles  crois^et,  qu'on  exp6diait  en  Allemagni^  en  EqSigiN^ 
en  Turqoie  et  en  Barbarie!"* 

AU-coloured  velvets,  pearl- iridescent  colombettesl.  (I 
wonder  what  they  may  be?)  and  sent  to  vie  with  the 
variegated  carpet  of  the  Turk,  and  glow  upon  the  sxmb- 
esque  towers  of  Barbary !  t  Was  not  this  a  phase  of  pro- 
vincial Picard  life  which  an  intelligent  English  traveller 
might  do  well  to  inquire  into?    Why  should  this  fountam 


*  M.  H.  Dusevel,  Huioire  de  la  VtUe  d^Anaent.    Amiens,  Caron  et 
bert,  1848;  p.  805.     [Vol  i  p.  5SS,  ed.  1882.] 

f  Carpaccio  trusts  for  the  chief  splendour  of  any  festa  in  cities  to  tlia 
patterns  of  the  draperies  hung  out  of  windows.* 

»  [See  Vol.  XIX.  p.  244  n.1 

'  [Compare,  on  the  grace  of  the  poplars  of  Amiens,  Vol.  V.  p.  2d7y  and  VdL  VL 
p.  423.1 

s  [Psslms  i.  3 ;  quoted  also  in  Lectures  on  AH,  §  118  (Vol.  XX.  p.  109).] 

*  fSee  Judges  y.  30 ;  Proverbs  zxzL  31 ;  1  Chronicles  ziv.  17.] 

*  [The  words  now  inserted  in  brackets  in  the  above  Quotation  were  omittttd  bv 
Ruskin.  He  takes  '' colombettes  *'  to  mean  little  doves  (UeDc%  "pcail-irideseent'jL 
''Colombelles"  is,  however,  the  word  which  bears  tiimt  meaning.  littnS  tfarows 
no  light  on  the  use  of  ''  colombettes  ^  (ordinarily  meaning  a  kmd  of  moshrooAi) 
or  ''colombeUes"  in  the  present  connexion.] 

«  [Compare  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  342-343.] 
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of  rainbows  leap  up  suddenly  here  by  Somme;  and  a  little 
Prankish  maid  write  herself  the  sister  of  Venice,  and  the 
servant  of  Carthage  and  of  Tyre? 

8,  And  if  she,  why  not  others  also  of  our  northern 
villages?  Has  the  intelligent  traveller  discerned  anything, 
in  the  country,  or  in  its  shores,  on  his  way  from  the  gate 
of  Calais  to  the  gave  of  Amiens,  of  special  advantage  for 
artistic  design,  or  for  commercial  enterprise?  He  has  seen 
league  after  league  of  sandy  dunes.  We  also,  we,  have 
our  sands  by  Severn,  by  Lune,  by  Solway.  He  has  seen 
extensive  plains  of  useful  and  not  unfragrant  peat, — ^an 
article  sufficiently  accessible  also  to  our  Scotch  and  Irish 
industries.  He  has  seen  many  a  broad  down  and  jutting 
cliff  of  purest  chalk;  but,  opposite,  the  perfide  Albion 
gleams  no  whit  less  blanche  beyond  the  blue.  Pure  waters 
he  has  seen,  issuing  out  of  the  snowy  rock;  but  are  ours 
less  bright  at  Croydon,  at  Guildford,  or  at  Winchester? 
And  yet  one  never  heard  of  treasures  sent  from  Solway 
sands  to  African;  nor  that  the  builders  at  Romsey  could 
give  lessons  in  colour  to  the  builders  at  Granada?  What 
can  it  be,  in  the  air  or  the  earth — in  her  stars  or  in  her 
sunlight — that  fires  the  heart  and  quickens  the  eyes  of  the 
little  white-capped  Amienoise  soubrette,  till  she  can  match 
herself  against  Penelope  ?  ^ 

4.  The  intelligent  English  traveller  has  of  course  no 
time  to  waste  on  any  of  these  questions.  But  if  he  has 
bought  his  ham-sandwich,  and  is  ready  for  the  "  En  voiture, 
messieurs,"  he  may  perhaps  condescend  for  an  instant  to 
hear  what  a  lounger  about  the  place,  neither  wasteful  of 
his  time,  nor  sparing  of  it,  can  suggest  as  worth  looking 
at,  when  his  train  glides  out  of  the  station. 

He  will  see  first,  and  doubtless  with  the  respectful 
admiration  which  an  Englishman  is  bound  to  bestow  upon 
such  objects,  the  coal-sheds  and  carriage-sheds  of  the  station 
itself,  extending  in  their  ashy  and  oily  splendoiurs  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  town ;  and  then,  just  as  the 

1  [Compara  ''The  Story  of  Anchue/'  §  18  (Vol.  XX.  p.  376).] 
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train  gets  into  speed,  under  a  laige  ehimney  tower,  which 
he  cannot  see  to  neatly  the  top  of,  hut  wUl  Ibd  orerra^t 
by  the  shadow  of  its  sanok^  1m  may  see,  if  he  will  tnsik 
his  intelligent  head  oat  of  the  window,  and  Jook  hadl^ 
fifty  or  fiftynme  (I  am  not  sure  of  my  eount  to  a  wut) 
sindlar  chimneys,  all  simihvly  smoking,  all  with  amilar 
works  attached,  oUongs  of  brown  brick  wall,  with  poctbolii 
numberless  of  black  square  window.  But  in  the  midsfc  of 
these  fifty  tall  things  that  smoke,  he  will  see  one,  a  fifeUc 
taller  than  any,  and  more  delicate,  that  does  not  smolw}' 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  fifty  masses  of  blank  wnU^ 
enclosing  <<woiks" — and  doubtless  producing  worloi  prafiftr 
able  and  honourable  to  France  and  the  world — he  will  aae 
one  mass  of  wall — ^not  blank,  but  strangely  wrought  hf 
the  hands  of  foolish  men  of  long  ago,  for  the  purpoae  of 
enclosing  or  producing  no  manner  of  profitable  work  iHiatiK 
soever,  but  one — 

''This  is  the  work  of  God;  that  ye  should  believe  on 
Him  whom  He  hath  sentl"* 

5.  LfCaving  the  intelligent  traveller  now  to  fiilfil  hia  vow 
of  pilgrimage  to  Paris, — or  wherever  else  God  may  be 
sending  him, — ^I  will  suppose  that  an  intelligent  Eton  bogr 
or  two,*  or  thoughtful  Einglish  girl,  may  care  quiet^  to 
walk  with  me  as  fietr  as  this  same  spot  of  oommandii^ 
view,  and  to  consider  what  the  workless — shall  we  say  alao 
worthless? — building,  and  its  unshadowed  minaret,  may 
perhaps  &rther  mean. 

Minaret  I  have  called  it,  for  want  of  better  TSnglift^ 
word.  Fltehe — arrow — ^is  its  proper  name;  vanishing  into 
the  air  you  know  not  where,  by  the  mere  fineness  of  ifc. 
Flameless — ^motionless — ^hurtless-^the  fine  arrow;  unplumed, 
unpoisoned,  and  unbarbed;  aimless — shall  we  say  also, 
readers  young  and  old,  travelling  or  abiding?    It,  and  the 

^  [Compare  Oromk  ^  WUd  OUve,  §  73  (VoL  XVm.  a  448).] 
•  [Johivl  29.1 

'  [Some  part  of  The  BIbie  qf  AmUm  had  originally  boea  given  aa  a 
Eton  College :  Me  the  Bibliogra^ical  Note,  above,  p.  6.] 
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walls  it  rises  from — ^what  have  they  once  meant?  What 
meaning  have  they  left  in  them  yet,  for  you,  or  for  the 
people  that  live  round  them,  and  never  look  up  as  they 
pass  by? 

Suppose  we  set  ourselves  first  to  learn  how  they  came 
there. 

6.  At  the  birth  of  Christ,  all  this  hillside,  and  the 
brightly-watered  plain  below,  with  the  corn-yellow  cham- 
paign above,  were  inhabited  by  a  Druid-taught  race,  wild 
enough  in  thoughts  and  ways,  but  under  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  hear  the  names, 
and  partly  to  confess  the  power,  of  Roman  gods.  For  three 
hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  they  heard  the  name 
of  no  other  God. 

Three  hundred  years!  and  neither  apostles  nor  inheritors 
of  apostleship  had  yet  gone  into  all  the  world  and  preached 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.^  Here,  on  their  peaty  ground, 
the  wild  people,  still  trusting  in  Pomona  for  apples,  in 
Silvanus  for  acorns,  in  Ceres  for  bread,  and  in  Proserpina 
for  rest,  hoped  but  the  season's  blessing  from  the  Gods 
of  Harvest,  and  feared  no  eternal  anger  from  the  Queen 
of  Death. 

But  at  last,  three  hundred  years  being  past  and  gone, 
in  the  year  of  Christ  801,  there  came  to  this  hillside  of 
Amiens,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  Ides  of  October,  the 
Messenger  of  a  new  Life. 

7.  His  name,  Firminius  (I  suppose)  in  Latin,  Firmin 
in  French, — so  to  be  remembered  here  in  Picardy.  Firmin, 
not  Firminius;  as  Denis,  not  Dionysius;  coming  out  of 
space — no  one  teUs  what  part  of  space.  But  received  by 
the  pagan  Amienois  with  surprised  welcome,  and  seen  of 
them — Forty  days — many  days,  we  may  read — preaching 
acceptably,  and  binding  with  baptismal  vows  even  persons 
in  good  society:  and  that  in  such  numbers,  that  at  last 
he   is  accused  to  the   Roman  governor,  by  the  priests  of 

>  [See  Mark  zvi.  16.] 
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Jupiter  and  Mercuxy,  as  one  turning  the  world  upside-doim.^ 
And  in  the  last  day  of  the  Forty— or  of  the  iiMfafafitft 
many  meant  by  Forty — he  is  behoded,  as  mar^^  oof^ 
to  be,  and  his  ministrations  in  a  mortal  body  ended. 

The  old,  old  story,  you  say?  Be  it  so;  you  will  the 
more  easily  remember  it  The  Amienois  remembered  ib 
so  carefully,  that,  twelve  hundred  years  afterwards,  in- the 
sixteenth  century,  they  thought  good  to  carve  and 
the  four  stone  pictures,  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  4  of  our  Ant 
photograph.'  Scene  1st,  St  Firmin  arriving;  scene  Snd» 
St.  Firmin  preaching;  scene  8rd,  St  Firmin  baptising; 
scene  4th,  St  Firmin  beheaded,  by  an  executioner  with 
red  legs,  and  an  attendant  dog  of  the  character  of  the  dogi 
in  Faust  of  whom  we  may  have  more  to  say  presently.' 

8.  Following  in  the  meantime  the  tale  of  St  Fwann, 
as  of  old  time  known,  his  body  was  received,  and  boned*. 
by  a  Ronum  senator,  his  disciple  (a  kind  of  Joaqpli  «i 
Arimathea  to  St  Firmin),  in  the  Bonum  senatoi^s  awm 
garden.  Who  also  built  a  little  oratory  over  his  graven 
The  Roman  senator^s  son  built  a  church  to  r^laoe  tka 
oratory,  dedicated  it  to  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs,  and  eitab* 
lished  it  as  an  episcopal  seat — ^the  first  of  the  Freadi; 
nation's.  A  very  notable  spot  for  the  Fraich  natian, 
surely?  One  deserving,  perhaps,  some  little  memory  or 
monument, — cross,  tablet,  or  the  like?  Wliere,  therefore^ 
do  you  suppose  this  first  cathedral  of  French  Christianity 
stood,  and  with  what  monument  has  it  been  honoured? 

It  stood  where  we  now  stand,  companion  mine,  who* 
ever  you  may  be;  and  the  monument  wherewith  it  has 
been  honoured  is  this— chimney,  whose  gonfiedon  of  smoke 

1  [Acts  xvii.  a] 

s  [Plate  IV.     For  the  ligt  of  photogimphs  iiBoed  in  eonnezioii  with  Tk§ 
qf  Amieru,  see  below,  pp.  178-181!] 

'  [Rusldn  doee  not,  however,  return  to  the  dog,  nor  indeed  to  the 
decoration  of  the  ehoirnMreen  at  alL  Bat  he  had  emploTed  Mr.  Bandal  to 
drawing!  of  two  doss  (which  he  called  respectivelj  ''The  Fine  Lady's  Doff^  aai 
"The  Ezecationer^s^'X  seulptared  in  the  scenes  describing  the  life  of  St  Flndn, 
and  these  were  engraved  to  illostrate  the  intended  fhrther  notice.  Hie  Plata  is 
now  included  (V.).  The  ''fine  lady's  dog"  is  in  one  of  the  scenes  on  the 
side  of  the  choir.] 
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overshadows  us — the  latest  effort  of  modem  art  in  Amiens, 
the  chinmey  of  St.  Acheul.^ 

The  first  cathedral,  you  observe,  of  the  French  nation; 
more  accurately,  the  first  germ  of  cathedral  for  the  French 
nation — ^who  are  not  yet  here ;  only  this  grave  of  a  martyr 
is  here,  and  this  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mart3rrs,  abiding 
on  the  hillside,  till  the  Roman  power  pass  away. 

Falling  together  with  it,  and  trampled  down  by  savage 
tribes,  alike  the  city  and  the  shrine;  tiie  grave  forgotten, — 
when  at  last  the  Franks  themselves  pour  from  the  north, 
and  the  utmost  wave  of  them,  lapping  along  these  downs 
of  Somme,  is  here  stayed,  and  the  Frankish  standard 
planted,  and  the  French  kingdom  throned. 

9.  Here  their  first  capital,  here  the  first  footsteps*  of 
the  Frank  in  his  France !  Think  of  it.  All  over  the  south 
are  Gauls,  Burgundians,  Bretons,  heavier-hearted  nations  of 
sullen  mind: — at  their  outmost  brim  and  border,  here  at 
last  are  the  Franks,  the  source  of  all  Franchise,*  for  this 
our  Europe.  You  have  heard  the  word  in  England,  before 
now,  but  English  word  for  it  is  none!  Honesty  we  have 
of  our  own ;  but  Frankness  we  must  learn  of  these :  nay, 
all  the  western  nations  of  us  are  in  a  few  centuries  more 
to  be  known  by  this  name  of  Frank.  Franks,  of  Paris 
that  is  to  be,  in  time  to  come ;  but  French  of  Paris  is  in 
year  of  grace  500  an  unknown  tongue  in  Paris,  as  much 
as  in  Stratford-att-ye-Bowe.  French  of  Amiens  is  the 
kingly  and  courtly  form  of  Christian  speech,  Paris  lying 
yet  in  Lutetian  clay,  to  develop  into  tile-field,'  perhaps, 
in  due  time.  Here,  by  soft-glittering  Somme,  reign  Clovis 
and  his  Clotilde. 

And  by  St.  Firmin's  grave   speaks  now  another  gentle 

*  The  first  fixed  and  set-down  footsteps;  wandering  tribes  called  of 
Franks,  had  overswept  the  country,  and  recoiled,  again  and  again.  Bat  tku 
inrasion  of  the  so-called  Saliaii  Franks    never  retreats  again. 

1  [St.  Acheol,  1^  mile  south-east  of  Amiens^  on  a  hill  90  feet  abore  the 
Somme:  see  below,  p.  134.] 

'  [Compare,  below,  ch.  ii.  §  28  n.  (p.  68).] 

>  [For  the  Tuileries,  compare  Vol.  XX.  p.  308,  and  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  105.] 
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evangelist,  and  the  first  Frank  king's  prayer  to  the  King 
of  kings  is  made  to  Him,  known  only  as  <<the  Grod  (^ 
Clotilde/'^ 

10.  I  must  task  the  readei^s  patience  now  with  a  date 
or  two,  and  stem  fieu^ts — two — ^three— or  more. 

Clodion,  the  leader  of  the  first  Franks  who  reach  irre* 
vocably  beyond  the  Rhine,  fights  his  way  through  desultory 
Roman  cohorts  as  far  as  Amiens,  and  takes  it,*  in  445.* 

Two  years  afterwards,  at  his  death,  the  scarcely  asserted 
throne  is  seized — ^perhaps  inevitably — ^by  the  tutor  of  his 
children,  Merov^,  whose  dynasty  is  founded  on  the  defeat 
of  Attila  at  Chalons. 

He  died  in  457.  His  son  Childeric,  giving  himself  up 
to  the  love  of  women,  and  scorned  by  the  Frank  soldiery^ 
is  driven  into  exile,  the  Franks  choosing  rather  to  live 
under  the  law  of  Rome  than  under  a  base  chief  of  their 
own.  He  receives  asylum  at  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Thuringia,  and  abides  there.  His  chief  officer  in  Amiens,, 
at  his  departure,  breaks  a  ring  in  two,  and,  giving  him  the 
half  of  it,  tells  him,  when  the  other  half  is  sent,  to  return. 

And,  after  many  days,  the  half  of  the  broken  ring  i& 
sent,  and  he  returns,  and  is  accepted  king  by  his  Franks. 

The  Thuringian  queen  follows  him,  (I  cannot  find  if  her 
husband  is  first  dead — still  less,  if  dead,  how  dying,)  and 
offers  herself  to  him  for  his  wife. 

"  I  have  known  thy  usefulness,  and  that  thou  art  very 
strong;  and  I  have  come  to  live  with  thee.  Had  I  known,^ 
in  parts  beyond  sea,  any  one  more  useful  than  thou,  I 
should  have  sought  to  live  with  Aim."* 

*  See  note  at  end  of  chapter,^  as  also  for  the  allusions  in  §  13  to  the 
battle  of  Soissons. 


^  [2See  below,  p.  34  and  n.] 


*  [The  MS.  ^ives  a  reference  to  "  Qesta  Francorum^  uuoted  in  [Dusevel's]  HUtoire 
d* Amiens,  p.  50  ' :   "  Ingressus  Ambianorum  orbem,  ibiaem  et  regui  sedem  statuit"] 

'  [See  Gregory  of  Toiirg,  HUtoHa  Francorum,  Book  ii.  ch.  12:  "Novi  utilitatem 
tuam^  quod  sis  valde  strenuus :  ideoque  veni  ut  habitem  tecum :  nam  noveris,  si  in 
trausmarinis  partibus  aliquem  cognovissem  utiliorem  te,  expetissem  utique  cohabit 
tationem  ejus."] 

*  [Below,  p.  48 ;  where,  however,  the  story  of  Soissons  is  postponed ;  it  is 
ultimately  giren  at  p.  77.] 
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He  toc^  her  for  his  wife,  and  their  son  is  Clovis. 

11.  A  wcmderful  story;  how  far  in  literahiess  true  is 
of  no  manner  of  moment  to  us;  the  myth,  and  power  ci 
it,  do  manifest  the  nature  of  the  Freneh  kii^om,  and  pro- 
phesy its  future  destiny.  Personal  valour,  personal  beauty, 
loyalty  to  kings,  love  of  women,  disdain  of  unloving  mar- 
riage, note  all  these  things  for  true,  and  that  in  the 
eorruption  of  these  will  be  the  last  death  of  the  Frank,  as 
in  their  force  was  his  first  glory. 

Pers<Mial  valour,  worth.  UtilUas,  the  keystone  of  alL 
Birth  nothing,  except  as  gifting  with  valour; — Law  of 
primogeniture  unknown; — Propriety  of  conduct,  it  MfipeBis, 
for  the  present,  also  nowhere!  (but  we  are  all  pagans  yet, 
remember). 

12.  Let  us  get  our  dates  and  our  geogra^y,  at  any 
rate,  gathered  out  of  the  great  ''nowhere"  of  oMifused 
memory,  and  set  well  together,  thus  far. 

457.  Merov^  dies.  The  useful  Childeric,  counting  his 
exile,  and  rdgn  in  Amiens,  together,  is  King  altogether 
twenty-four  years,  457  to  481,  and  during  his  reign  Odoacer 
ends  the  Roman  empire  in  Italy,  476. 

481.  Clovis  is  only  fifteen  when  he  succeeds  his  father, 
as  £jng  of  the  Franks  in  Amiens.  At  this  time  a  frag- 
ment of  Roman  power  remains  isolated  in  central  France, 
while  four  strong  and  partly  savage  nations  form  a  cross 
round  this  dying  centre :  the  Frank  <m  the  north,  the  Brttoa 
on  the  west,  the  Burgundian  on  the  east,  the  \lsigoth, 
strcmgest  of  all  and  gentlest,  in  the  south,  firom  Loire  to 
the  sea. 

Sketch  for  yourself,  first,  a  map  of  France,  as  large  as 
you  like,  as  in  Plate  VI.,*  Fig.  1,  marking  only  the  courses 


^  The  int  four  figmct  in  this  iilattnitioo  sre  explwned  in  the  text. 
The  fifth  icpreKnts  the  relatioiis  of  Normaodj,  Maine,  Anjoo,  and  Aqoi- 
iaine;  tee  l^oDet-le-Doc,  Diei.  Arck^  roL  L  p.  136.1 


1 


[^Vhera  a  mta^  of  the  diTiooos  of  Ffaoee  at  tlie  end  id  u«  tautb  oeatary  ii 


mwBL    For  waM$her  ftfcmifi  to  the  na^  oo  tho  picacot  piatc,  aea  Fi 
Lotter  dS  (ToL  XXDL  pu  dM>,  ao4  oomparo  VoL  XXVIL  ppu  Ixz.>LLzin.] 
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of  the  five  rivenk  Sommep  Sdne,  Loin,  Saoae^  Blume; 
then^  rudely,  you  find  it  wis  divided  at  the  time  thus. 

Fig.  2:  Fleur-de-lys^  part,  Fraiik;)^V  BrdMOL;  J/L  Bur- 

gundian;  ^=>  Visuoth.  I  am  not  sure  how  ftr  these 
last  readied  across  Bhone  into  Froyenee,  but  I  think  bes( 
to  indicate  Provenoe  as  sem^  with  roses. 

18.  Now,  under  Clovis,  the  Fnmks  $ght  three  great 
battles.  The  first,  with  the  Romans,  near  Soissons^  which 
they  win,  and  become  masters  of  France  as  fiur  as  the 
Loire.  Copy  the  rough  map  Fig.  2,  and  put  the  fleur^le* 
lys  all  over  the  middle  of  it,  extinguishing  the  Romans 
(Fig.  8).  This  battle  was  won  by  Clovis,  I  believe,  befoce 
he  married  Clotilde.  He  wins  his  princess  by  it:  cannot 
get  his  pretty  vase,  however,  to  i«esent  to  her.^  Keep 
that  story  wdl  in  your  mind,  and  the  battle  oC  Soissons^ 
as  winning  mid-France  for  the  French,  and  endipg  the 
Romans  there,  f6r  ever.  Secondly,  after  he  marries  Clotilde, 
the  wild  Germans  attack  him  from  the  north,  and  he  has 
to  fight  for  life  and  throne  at  Tolbiac  This  is  the  battle 
in  which  he  prays  to  the  God  of  Clotilde,'  and  quits  him^ 
self  of  the  Grermans  by  His  help.  Whereupon  he  is  crowned 
in  Rheims  by  St.  Rony. 

And  now,  in  the  new  strength  of  his  Christianity,  and 
his  twin  victory  over  Rome  and  Germany,  and  his  love  for 
his  queen,  and  his  ambition  for  his  people,  he  lock$  south 
on  that  vast  Visigothic  power,  between  Loire  and  the  snowy 
mountains.  Shall  Christ,  and  the  Franks,  not  be  stronger 
than  villainous  Visigoths  **who  are  Arians  also**?'  All  his 
Franks  are  with  him,  in  that  opinion.  So  he  marches  i^j^st 
the  Visigoths,  meets  them  and  their  Alaric  at  Poitiers,  ^nds 

*  rSee,  howerer  bdour,  pu  77,  wlier»  Ruiidu  correeU  this  8tatem6Btl 

s  [''Oh  Jetus  Chrirtt  whom  Clotilda  dedwai  to  be  tlM  mil  of  tlie  finng  God. 
who  art  said  to  give  help  to  the  weary,  and  victoiy  to  them  that  trest  intnee.  I 
humbly  pray  for  thy  glorious  aid,  and  promise  that  if  then  wUt  indulge  me  with 
the  Tictory  over  these  enemies,  I  will  benere  in  thee  and  be  baptised  in  thy  namei 
For  I  have  called  on  my  own  gods,  and  have  found  that  they  are  of  no  power 
and  do  not  help  those  who  call  upon  them"  (Hodgfcin's  Tktod^rte  Urn  GM,  p.  189).1 

*  [See  Gibbon,  ch.  xnviiL  (vd.  vi  p.  812).] 
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their  Alaric  and   their   Arianism,   and   carries   his   faithful 
Franks  to  the  Pic  du  Midi. 

14.  And  so  now  you  must  draw  the  map  of  France 
once  more  [Fig.  4],  and  put  the  fleur-de-lys  all  over  its 
central  mass  from  Calais  to  the  Pyrenees:  only  Brittany 
still  on  the  west,  Burgundy  in  the  east,  and  the  white 
Provence  rose  beyond  Rhone.  And  now  poor  little  Amiens 
has  become  a  mere  border  town  like  our  Durham,  and 
Somme  a  border  streamlet  like  our  Tyne.  Loire  and  Seine 
have  become  the  great  French  rivers,  and  men  will  be 
minded  to  build  cities  by  these;  where  the  well- watered 
plains,  not  of  peat,  but  richest  pasture,  may  repose  under 
the  guard  of  saucy  castles  on  the  crags,  and  moated  towers 
on  the  islands.  But  now  let  us  think  a  little  more  closely 
what  our  changed  sjrmbols  in  the  map  may  mean — ^fleur- 
de-lys  fw  level  bar.^ 

They  don't  mean,  certainly,  that  all  the  Goths  are  gone, 
and  nobody  but  Franks  in  France?  The  Franks  have  not 
massacred  Visigothic  man,  woman,  and  child,  from  Loire 
to  Garonne.  Nay,  where  their  own  throne  is  still  set  by 
the  Somme,  the  peat-bred  people  whom  they  found  there, 
live  there  still,  though  subdued.  Frank,  or  Goth,  or  Roman, 
may  fluctuate  hither  and  thither,  in  chasing  or  flying  troops : 
but,  unchanged  through  all  the  gusts  of  war,  the  riiral 
people  whose  huts  they  pillage,  whose  farms  they  ravage, 
and  over  whose  arts  they  reign,  must  still  be  diligently, 
silently,  and  with  no  time  for  lamentation,  ploughing, 
sowing,  cattle-breeding! 

Else  how  could  Frank  or  Hun,  Visigoth  or  Roman, 
live  tor  a  month,  or  fight  for  a  day? 

15.  Whatever  the  name,  or  the  manners,  of  their  masters, 
the  ground  delvers  must  be  the  same;  and  the  goat-herd 
of  the  P3rrenees,  and  the  vine-dresser  of  Garonne,  and  the 
milkmaid  of  Picardy,  give  them  what  lords  you  may,  abide 

>  rin  all  editions  hitherto,  ''five  fleur-de-lji  for  lerel  bar.'  The  word  ''fi^** 
(which  must  hare  Dunled  readers  who  compared  the  map)  is  a  mistake;  Rosldn 
struck  oat  the  word  in  lus  copy  of  the  book.] 
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in  their  land  alwajrs,  blossoming  as  the  trees  of  the  field, 
and  enduring  as  the  crags  of  the  desert  And  these,  the 
warp  and  first  substance  of  the  nation,  are  divided,  not  by 
d3masties,  but  by  climates ;  and  are  strong  here,  and  helpless 
there,  by  privileges  which  no  invading  tyrants  can  abolish, 
and  through  faults  which  no  preachii^  hermit  can  repress. 
Now,  therefore,  please  let  us  leave  our  history  a  minute  or 
two,  and  read  the  lessons  of  constant  earth  and  sky. 

16.  In  old  times,  when  one  posted  from  Calais  to  Paris, 
there  was  about  half  an  hour's  trot  on  the  level,  from  the 
gate  of  Calais  to  the  loi^g  chalk  hill,  which  had  to  be 
climbed  before  arriving  at  the  first  common  post-house  in 
the  village  of  Marquise. 

That  chalk  rise,  virtually,  is  the  front  of  France;  that 
last  bit  of  level  north  of  it,  virtually  the  last  of  Flanders ; 
south  of  it,  stretches  now  a  district  of  chalk  and  fiine 
building  limestone, — (if  you  keep  your  eyes  open,  you  may 
see  a  great  quarry  of  it  on  the  west  of  the  railway,  half- 
way between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  where  once  was  a  blessed 
littJe  craggy  dingle  opening  into  velvet  lawns;) — ^this  high, 
but  never  mountainous,  calcareous  tract,  sweeping  round 
the  chalk  basin  of  Paris  away  to  Caen  on  one  side,  and 
Nancy  on  the  other,  and  south  as  far  as  Bourges,  and 
the  Limousin.  This  limestone  tract,  with  its  keen  fresh 
air,  everywhere  arable  surface,  and  everywhere  quarriable 
banks  above  well-watered  meadow,  is  the  real  country  of 
the  French.  Here  only  are  their  arts  clearly  developed. 
Farther  south  they  are  Gascons,  or  Limousins,  or  Auver- 
gnats,  or  the  like.  Westward,  grim-granitic  Bretons;  east- 
ward, Alpine-bearish  Burgundians :  here  only,  on  the  chalk 
and  finely-knit  marble,  between,  say,  Amiens  and  Chartres 
one  way,  and  between  Caen  and  Rheims  on  the  other,  have 
you  real  France. 

17.  Of  which,  before  we  carry  on  the  farther  vital  his- 
tory, I  must  ask  the  reader  to  consider  with  me  a  little, 
how  history,  so  called,  has  been  for  the  most  part  written^ 
and  of  what  particulars  it  usually  consists. 
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Suppose  that  the  tale  of  King  Lear  were  a  true  one; 
and  that  a  modem  historian  were  giving  the  abstract  of  it 
in  a  school  manual,  purporting  to  contain  all  essential  facts 
in  British  history  valuable  to  British  youth  in  competitive 
examination.  The  story  would  be  related  somewhat  after 
this  manner: — 

**  The  reign  of  the  last  king  of  the  seventy-ninth  d3masty 
closed  in  a  series  of  events  with  the  record  of  which  it  is 
painful  to  pollute  the  pages  of  history.  The  weak  old  man 
wished  to  divide  his  kingdom  into  dowries  for  his  three 
daughters ;  but  on  proposing  this  arrangement  to  them,  find- 
ing it  received  by  the  youngest  with  coldness  and  reserve, 
he  drove  her  from  his  court,  and  divided  the  kingdom  be- 
tween his  two  elder  children. 

**The  youngest  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  France, 
where  ultimately  the  prince  royal  married  her.  But  the 
two  elder  daughters,  having  obtained  absolute  power,  treated 
theb  father  at  first  with  disrespect,  and  soon  with  contumely. 
Refused  at  last  even  the  comforts  necessary  to  his  declining 
years,  the  old  king,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  left  the  palace, 
with,  it  is  said,  only  the  court  fool  for  an  attendant,  and 
wandered,  frantic  and  half  naked,  during  the  storms  of 
winter,  in  the  woods  of  Britain. 

'*  Hearing  of  these  events,  his  youngest  daughter  hastily 
collected  an  army,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  her  ungrate- 
ful sisters,  with  the  object  of  restoring  her  father  to  his 
throne:  but,  being  met  by  a  well-disciplined  force,  under 
the  command  of  her  eldest  sister's  paramour,  Edmund, 
bastard  son  of  the.  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  herself  defeated, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  soon  afterwards  strangled  by  the 
adulterer's  order.  The  old  king  expired  on  receiving  the 
news  of  her  death;  and  the  participators  in  these  crimes 
soon  after  received  their  reward ;  for  the  two  wicked  queens 
being  rivals  for  the  afiections  of  the  bastard,  the  one  of 
them  who  was  regarded  by  him  with  less  favour  poisoned 
the  other,  and  afterwards  killed  herself.  Edmund  afterwards 
met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  his  brother,  the  l^itimate  son 
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of  Gloucester,  under  whose  rule,  with  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  the  kingdom  remained  for  several  succeeding  years." 

18.  Imagine  this  succinctly  graceful  recital  of  what  the 
historian  conceived  to  be  the  facts,  adorned  with  violently 
black  and  white  woodcuts,  representing  the  blinding  of 
Gloucester,  the  phrenzy  of  Lear,  the  strangling  of  Cordelia, 
and  the  suicide  of  Gk)neril,  and  you  have  a  type  of  popular 
history  in  the  nineteenth  century;  which  is,  you  may  per- 
ceive after  a  little  reflection,  about  as  profitable  reading  for 
young  persons  (so  far  as  regards  the  general  colour  and 
purity  of  their  thoughts)  as  the  Newgate  Calendar  would 
be;  with  this  farther  condition  of  incalculably  greater  evil, 
that,  while  the  calendar  of  prison-crime  would  teach  a 
thoughtful  youth  the  dangers  of  low  life  and  evil  company, 
the  calendar  of  kingly  crime  overthrows  his  respect  for  any 
manner  of  government,  and  his  faith  in  the  ordinances  of 
Providence  itself. 

19.  Books  of  loftier  pretence,  written  by  bankers,  members 
of  Parliament,  or  orthodox  clerg3rmen,  are  of  course  not 
wanting;  and  show  that  the  progress  of  civilization  consists 
in  the  victory  of  usury  over  ecclesiastical  prejudice,  or  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Parliamentary  privileges  of  the  borough 
of  Puddlecombe,  or  in  the  extinction  of  the  benighted 
superstitions  of  the  Papacy  by  the  glorious  light  of  Refor- 
mation. Finally,  you  have  the  broadly  philosophical  history, 
which  proves  to  you  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
of  any  overruling  Providence  in  human  afiairs ;  that  all 
virtuous  actions  have  selfish  motives;  and  that  a  scientific 
selfishness,  with  proper  telegraphic  communications,  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  species  of  Bacteria,  will  en- 
tirely secure  the  future  well-being  of  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  and  the  dutiful  resignation  of  those  beneath  them. 

Meantime,  the  two  ignored  powers — the  Providence  of 
Heaven,  and  the  virtue  of  men — ^have  ruled,  and  rule,  the 
world,  not  invisibly;  and  they  are  the  only  powers  of 
which  history  has  ever  to  tell  any  profitable  truth.  Under 
all  sorrow,  there  is  the  force  of  virtue;  over  all  ruin,  the 
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restoring  charity  of  Grod.  To  these  alone  we  have  to  look ; 
in  these  alone  we  may  understand  the  past,  and  predict 
the  fature,  destiny  of  the  ages. 

20.  I  return  to  the  story  of  Clovis,  king  now  of  all 
central  France.  Fix  the  year  500  in  your  minds  as  the 
approximate  date  of  his  baptism  at  Rheims,  and  of  St. 
R^y's  sermon  to  him,  telling  him  of  the  sufferings  and 
passion  of  Christ,  till  Clovis  sprang  from  his  throne,  grasping 
his  spear,  and  crying,  ''Had  I  been  there  with  my  brave 
Franks,  I  would  have  avenged  His  wrongs."^ 

''There  is  little  doubt,"  proceeds  the  cockney  historian, 
*'that  the  conversion  of  Clovis  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
pdUcy  as  of  faith." '  But  the  cockney  historian  had  better 
limit  his  remarks  on  the  characters  and  faiths  of  men  to 
those  of  the  curates  who  have  recently  taken  orders  in  his 
flishionAble  neighbourhood,  or  the  bishops  who  have  lately 
preached  to  the  population  of  its  manufacturing  suburbs. 
Prankish  kings  were  made  of  other  clay. 

21.  The  Christianity  of  Clovis  does  not  indeed  produce 
any  fhiits  of  the  kind  usually  looked  for  in  a  modem 
convert.  We  do  not  hear  of  his  repenting  ever  so  little  of 
any  of  his  sins,  nor  resolving  to  lead  a  new  life'  in  any  the 
snudlest  particular.  He  had  not  been  impressed  with  con- 
victions of  sin  at  the  battle  of  Tolbiac ;  nor,  in  asking  for 
the  help  of  the  God  of  Clotilde,  had  he  felt  or  professed 
the  remotest  intention  of  changing  his  character,  or  aban- 
dmiing  his  projects.  What  he  was,  before  he  believed  in 
his  queen's  God,  he  only  more  intensely  afterwards  became, 
in  the  confidence  of  that  before  unknown  God's  super- 
natural help.  His  natural  gratitude  to  the  Delivering 
Power,  and  pride  in  its  protection,  added  only  fierceaess 
to  his  soldiership,  and  deepened  his  political  enmities  with 
the  rancour  of  religious  indignation.  No  more  dangerous 
snare  is  set  by  the  fiends  for  human  frailty  than  the  belief 

'  [See  Gibbon,  cb.  xzxviii. :  vol.  vi.  pp.  301-302.] 

*  [Tke  Pictorial  HiHary  qf  France,  by  G.  M.  Buney  aud  T.  Garpey,  2  volt., 
1843,  eb.  ii.  (vol.  i.  p.  68).] 

'  [See  tbe  Ezbortation  preceding  tbe  Communion  Service.] 
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that  our  own  enemies  are  also  the  enemies  of  God ;  and  it 
is  perfectly  conceivable  to  me  that  the  conduct  of  Clovis 
might  have  been  the  more  unscrupulous,  precisely  in  the 
measure  that  his  faith  was  more  sincere. 

Had  either  Clovis  or  Clotilde  fully  understood  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  Master,  the  following  history  of  France,  and 
of  Europe,  would  have  been  other  than  it  is.  What  they 
could  understand,  or  in  any  wise  were  taught,  you  will 
find  that  they  obeyed,  and  were  blessed  in  obe]ring.  But 
their  history  is  complicated  with  that  of  several  other 
persons,  respecting  whom  we  must  note  now  a  few  too 
much  forgotten  particulars. 

22.  If  from  beneath  the  apse  of  Amiens  Cathedral  we 
take  the  street  leading  due  south,  leaving  the  railroad 
station  on  the  left,  it  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  a  gradually 
ascending  hill,  some  half  a  mile  long — ^a  pleasant  and  quiet 
walk  enough,  terminating  on  the  level  of  the  highest  land 
near  Amiens;  whence,  looking  back,  the  Cathedral  is  seen 
beneath  us,  all  but  the  fl^che,  our  gained  hill-top  being  on 
a  level  with  its  roof-ridge:  and,  to  the  south,  the  plain  of 
France. 

Somewhere  about  this  spot,  or  in  the  line  between 
it  and  St  Acheul,  stood  the  ancient  Roman  gate  of  the 
Twins,  whereon  were  Romulus  and  Remus  being  suckled 
by  the  wolf;  and  out  of  which,  one  bitter  winter's  day — a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  when  Clovis  was  baptized 
— had  ridden  a  Roman  soldier,  wrapped  in  his  horseman's 
eloak,^  on  the  causeway  which  was  part  of  the  great 
Roman  road  from  Lyons  to  Boulogne. 

28.  And  it  is  well  worth  your  while  also,  some  frosty 
autumn  or  winter  day  when  the  east  wind  is  high,  to  feel 
the  sweep  of  it  at  this  spot,  remembering  what  chanced 
here,  memorable  to  all  men,  and  serviceable,  in  that  winter 
of  the  year  882,  when  men  were  dying  for  cold  in  Amiens 

*  More  properly,  his  knight's  cloak;  in  all  likelihood  the  trabea,  with 
purple  and  white  stripes,  dedicate  to  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  chiefly  to 
Romulus. 
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streets: — namely,  that  the  Roman  horseman,  scarce  gcme 
out  of  the  city  gate,  was  met  by  a  naked  beggar,  shiver- 
ing with  cold;  and  that,  seeing  no  other  way  of  shelter 
for  him,  he  drew  his  sword,  divided  his  own  cloak  in  two, 
and  gave  him  half  of  it.^ 

No  ruinous  gift,  nor  even  enthusiastically  generous; 
Sidney's  cup  of  cold  water  ^  needed  more  self-denial,  and  I 
am  well  assured  that  many  a  Christian  child  of  our  day, 
himself  well  warmed  and  clad,  meeting  one  naked  and  cold, 
would  be  ready  enough  to  give  the  whole  cloak  off  his 
own  shoulders  to  the  necessitous  one,  if  his  better-advised 
nurse,  or  mamma,  would  let  him.  But  this  Roman  soldier 
was  no  Christian,  and  did  his  serene  charity  in  simplicity, 
yet  with  prudence. 

Nevertheless,  that  same  night,  he  beheld  in  a  dream 
the  LfOrd  Jesus,  who  stood  before  him  in  the  midst  of 
angels,  having  on  His  shoulders  the  half  of  the  cloak  he 
had  bestowed  on  the  beggar. 

And  Jesus  said  to  the  angels  that  were  around  Him, 
**  Know  ye  who  hath  thus  arrayed  me  ?  My  servant  Martin, 
though  yet  unbaptized,  has  done  this."  And  Martin  after 
this  vision  hastened  to  receive  baptism,  being  then  in  his 
twenty-third  year.* 

WTiether  these  things  ever  were  so,  or  how  far  so, 
credulous  or  incredulous  reader,  is  no  business  whatever  of 
yours  or  mine.  What  is,  and  shall  be  everlastingly,  w, — 
namely,  the  infallible  truth  of  the  lesson  herein  taught, 
and  the  actual  effect  of  the  life  of  St.  Martin  on  the  mind 
of  Christendom, — is,  very  absolutely,  the  business  of  every 
rational  beiog  in  any  Christian  realm. 

24.  You  are  to  understand,  then,  first  of  all,  that  the 
especial  character  of  St.  Martin  is  a  serene  and  meek 
charity  to  all  creatures.  He  is  not  a  preaching  saint — still 
a  persecuting  one:  not  even  an  anxious  one.     Of  his 

^  Mn.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  voL  ii.  p.  551  (ed.  1,  1848). 

^  rCompare  Fotm  Ciaviaera,  Letter  61  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  485).] 
•  [See  Fifn  Ciavigera,  Letter  36  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  671).] 
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prayers  we  hear  little— of  his  wishes,  nothing.  What  he 
does  always,  is  merely  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment ; 
— rightness  and  kindness  b^g  in  his  mind  one:  an  ex- 
tremely exemplary  saint,  to  my  notion. 

Converted  and  baptized — and  conscious  of  having  seen 
Christ — ^he  nevertheless  gives  his  officers  no  trouble  what- 
ever— does  not  try  to  make  proseljrtes  in  his  cohort.  <*lt 
is  Christ's  business,  surely! — ^if  He  wants  them.  He  may 
appear  to  them  as  He  has  to  me,**  seems  the  feding  of  his 
first  baptiised  days.  He  remains  seventeen  years  in  the 
army,  on  those  tranquil  terms. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  thinking  it  might  be  well 
to  take  other  service,  he  asks  for  his  dismissal  from  the 
Emperor  Julian,— on  whose  accusation  of  faintr-heartedness, 
Martin  offers,  unarmed,  to  lead  his  cohort  into  battle, 
bearing  only  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Julian  takes  him  at 
his  word, — keeps  him  in  ward  till  time  of  battle  ccnnes; 
but,  the  day  before  he  counts  on  putting  him  to  that  war 
ordeal,  the  barbarian  enemy  sends  embassy  with  irrefusable 
offers  of  submission  and  peace. 

25.  The  story  is  not  often  dwelt  upon :  how  fSar  literally 
true,  again  observe,  does  not  in  the  least  matter; — here  $8 
the  lesson  for  ever  given  of  the  way  in  which  a  Christian 
soldier  should  meet  his  enemies.  Which,  had  John  Bunyan's 
Mr.  Greatheart  understood,^  the  Celestial  gates  had  opened 
by  this  time  to  many  a  pilgrim  who  has  failed  to  hew  his 
path  up  to  them  with  the  sword  of  sharpness. 

But  true  in  some  practical  and  effectual  way  the  story 
is  ;  for  after  a  while,  without  any  oratorizing,  anathematizing, 
or  any  manner  of  disturbance,  we  find  the  Roman  Knight 
made  Bishop  of  Tours,  and  becoming  an  influence  of  un- 
mixed good  to  all  mankind,  then,  and  afterwards.  And 
virtually  the  same  story  is  repeated  of  his  bishop's  robe 
as  of  his  knight's  cloak,  —  not  to  be  rejected  because  so 
probable  an  invention ;  for  it  is  just  as  probable  an  act. 

^  [For  Raskin's  nameroos  references  to  The  PUgriniM  Pr^grui^  see  the  General 
Index ;  compare,  below,  p.  428.] 


tint  no  appard  ci  that 
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with  the  Hoat — the  angek  were  seen   roand   binu 
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57.  Incredible   to   you,  in    the   nature   of  things* 
and  too  pa^afaly  a  gloss  €^  monki^  fbUj  on  the 

oUer  Oaryt 

Be  it  so :  yet  in  this  fidile  of  monkidi  fbUj«  undentood 
witik  the  heait,  would  have  been  the  chastisement  and 
dbeck  €^  every  taan  <rf  the  Church  s  pnde  and  sensuality* 
which  in  our  day  have  literally  sunk  the  sciiiue  of  God 
and  His  poor  into  the  service  <rf  the  daqgyman  and  bk 
nch ;  and  diaiiged  what  was  onee  the  gannent  of  pnise  for 
the  sfixit  of  heaTiness»  into  the  spai^ng  of  Pantaloons  in 
an  eedesiastical  Masquerade. 

58.  But  oat  more  kgend, — and  we  have  enough  to  diow 
ua  the  roots  of  this  saint  s  strange  and  universal  power 
over  Christendom: — 

'Wliat  peadiarij  drtHngniihed  St.  3ijutm  was  his  sweet»  serioos,  •B&il* 
img  wataSkw;  no  one  had  ercr  seen  him  mnggj,  or  smI,  or  |^t;  there  w 
nSddng  in  kb  hevt  bat  pietr  to  God  ud  pity  for  nen.  Tlie  Drril,  who 
was  porticBkrij  cnrioos  of  his   rirtnes,   detested  abore  all   his  exceeding 

>  [For  a  rrference  to  this  mizade,  sea  '*  The  Story  of  Lada**  m 
^  Tmmmm9  (VmL  XXXIL  pu  Gl).] 
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charity,  because  it  was  the  most  inimical  to  ids  own  power^  and  one  day 
reproached  him  mockingly  that  he  so  soon  received  into  favour  the  fidlen 
and  the  repentant.  But  St  Martin  answered  him  sorrowfully,  saying,  'Oh 
most  miserable  that  thou  art!  if  thou  also  eouldst  cease  to  persecute  and 
seduce  wretched  men,  if  thou  also  eouldst  repent^  thou  also  shouldst  find 
mercy  and  forgiveness  through  Jesus  Christ* "  ♦ 

29.  In  this  gentleness  was  his  strength;  and  the  issue 
of  it  is  best  to  be  estimated  by  comparing  its  scope  with 
that  of  the  work  of  St.  Firmin.  The  impatient  missionaiy 
riots  and  rants  about  Amiens*  streets — ^insults,  exhorts^ 
persuades,  baptizes, — ^tums  everything,  as  aforesaid,^  upside 
down  for  forty  days:  then  gets  his  head  cut  off,  and  is 
never  more  named,  otU  of  Amiens.  St.  Martin  teazes 
nobody,  spends  not  a  breath  in  unpleasant  exhortation, 
understands,  by  Christ's  first  lesson  to  himself,  that  undipped 
people  may  be  as  good  as  dipped  if  their  hearts  are  dean ; 
helps,  forgives,  and  cheers,  (companionable  even  to  the 
loving-cup,)  as  readily  the  clown  as  the  king;  he  is  the 
patron  of  honest  drinking;  the  stuffing  of  your  Martin- 
mas goose  is  fragrant  in  his  nostrils,  and  sacred  to  him  the 
last  kindly  rays  of  departing  summer.'  And  somehow — ^the 
idols  totter  before  him  for  and  near — ^the^  Pagan  gods  fiule, 
his  Christ  becomes  all  men's  Christ — ^his  name  is  named 
over  new  shrines  innumerable  in  all  lands  ;  high  on  the 
Roman  hills,  lowly  in  English  fields ; — St.  Augustine  bap- 
tized his  first  English  converts  in  St.  Martin's  church  at 
Canterbury;  and  the  Charing  Cross  station  itself  has  not 
yet  effaced  wholly  from  London  minds  his  memory  or  his 
name. 

80.  That  story  of  the  Episcopal  Robe  is  the  last  of 
St.  Martin  respecting  which  I  venture  to  tell  you  that  it 
is  wiser  to  suppose    it  literally   true   than  a  mere  myth; 

*  Mrs.  Jameson,  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 


»  [See  above,  §  7.] 

'  [For  another   reference   to   the  ''rein    of  gaiety  and  natural   humour' 
St  Martin,  see  A  Knight* $  Faith  (Vol.  XXXI.  p.  386  n.}.] 
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myth,  however,  of  the  deepest  value  and  beauty  it  remams 
assuredly:  and  this  really  last  story  I  have  to  tell,  which 
I  admit  you  will  be  wiser  in  thinking  a  fable  than  exactly 
true,  nevertheless  had  assuredly  at  its  root  some  grain  of 
fact  (sprouting  a  hundred-fold^)  cast  on  good  ground  by 
a  visible  and  unforgetable  piece  of  St.  Martin's  actual 
bdiaviour  in  high  company;  while,  as  a  myth,  it  is  every 
whit  and  for  ever  valuable  and  comprehensive. 

St.  Martin,  then,  as  the  tale  will  have  it,  was  dining 
one  day  at  the  highest  of  tables  in  the  terrestrial  globe — 
namely,  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany! 
You  need  not  inquire  what  Emperor,  or  which  of  the 
Emperor's  wives  1  The  Emperor  of  Germany  is,  in  all  early 
myttis,  the  expression  for  the  highest  sacred  power  of  the 
State,  as  the  Pope  is  the  highest  sacred  power  of  the 
Church.  St.  Martin  was  dining  then,  as  aforesaid,  with  the 
Emperor,  of  course  sitting  next  him  on  his  left — Empress 
opposite  on  his  right:  everything  orthodox.  St.  Martin 
much  enjoying  his  dinner,  and  making  himself  generally 
agreeable  to  the  company:  not  in  the  least  a  John  Baptist 
sort  of  a  saint.  You  are  aware  also  that  in  Royal  feasts 
in  those  days  persons  of  much  inferior  rank  in  society  were 
allowed  in  the  hall:  got  behind  people's  chairs,  and  saw 
and  heard  what  was  going  on,  while  they  unobtrusively 
picked  up  crumbs,  and  licked  trenchers. 

When  the  dinner  was  a  little  forward,  and  time  for 
wine  came,  the  Emperor  fills  his  own  cup — ^fills  the 
Empress's — ^fills  St.  Martin's, — afiectionatdy  hobnobs  with 
St  Martin.  The  equally  loving,  and  yet  more  truly  believ- 
ing. Empress,  looks  across  the  table,  humbly,  but  also 
royally,  expecting  St.  Martin,  of  course,  next  to  hobnob 
with  her.  St.  Martin  looks  round,  first,  deliberately; — 
becomes  aware  of  a  tatterdemalion  and  thirsty-looking  soul 
of  a  beggar  at  his  chair  side,  who  has  managed  to  get  his 
cup  filled  somehow,  also — by  a  charitable  lacquey. 

1  [Matthew  ziii.  8.] 
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St.  Martin  turns  his  back  on  the  Empress,  and  holmobs 
with  himt^ 

81.  For  which  charity-^mythic  if  you  like,  but  ever- 
more exemplary — he  remains,  as  aforesaid,  the  patron  of 
good-Christian  topers  to  this  hour. 

As  gathering  years  told  upon  him,  he  seems  to  have  felt 
that  he  had  carried  weight  of  crozier  long  enough — ^that 
busy  Tours  must  now  find  a  busier  Bishop — ^that,  for  him- 
self, he  might  innocently  henceforward  take  his  pleasure 
and  his  rest  where  the  vine  grew  and  the  lark  sang.  For 
his  episcopal  palace,  he  takes  a  little  cave  in  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  the  up-country  river :  arranges  all  matters  therein, 
for  bed  and  board,  at  small  cost.  Night  by  night  the 
stream  murmurs  to  him,  day  by  day  the  vine-leaves  give 
their  shade;  and,  daily  by  the  horizon's  breadth  so  mnch 
nearer  Heaven,  the  fore*running  sun  goes  down  for  him 
beyond  the  glowing  water; — ^there,  where  now  the  peasant 
woman  trots  homewards  between  her  panniers,  and  the  saw 
rests  in  the  half-cleft  wood,  and  the  village  sphre  rises  grey 
against  the  farthest  light,  in  Turner's  "  Loireside."  * 

82.  All  which  things,  though  not  themselves  without 
profit,  my  special  reason  for  telling  you  now,  has  been  that 
you  might  understand  the  significance  of  what  chanced  first 
on  Clovis'  march  south  against  the  Visigoths. 

Having  passed  the  Loire  at  Tours,  he  traversed  the  lands 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  which  he  declared  inviolate, 
and  refused  permission  to  his  soldiers  to  touch  anything, 
save  water  and  grass  for  their  horses.  So  rigid  were  his 
orders,  and  the  obedience  he  exacted  in  this  respect,  that 

♦  Modem  Painten,  Plate  78.     [Vol.  VII.  p.  218.] 

^  [''On  some  occasion  the  emperor  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and,  wishing  to 
show  the  taint  particular  honour,  ne  handed  the  wine-cup  to  him  before  he  drank, 
expecting,  acconiing  to  the  usual  custom,  that  St.  Martin  would  touch  it  with  his 
lips,  and  then  present  it  respectfully  to  his  imperial  host ;  but,  equally  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  guests,  St.  Martin  turned  round  and  presented 
the  brimming  goblet  to  a  poor  priest  who  stood  behind  him.  From  this  incident, 
St.  Martin  has  been  chosen  as  the  patron  saint  of  drinking,  and  of  all  jovial 
meetings"  (Mrs.  Jameson,  vol.  ii.  p.  353).] 
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a  Frankish  soldier  having  taken,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  some  hay  which  belonged  to  a  poor  man,  saying 
in  raillery  '*that  it  was  but  grass,"  he  caused  the  aggressor 
to  be  put  to  death,  exclaiming  that  <*  Victory  could  not  be 
expected,  if  St.  Martin  should  be  offended." 

88.  Now,  mark  you  well,  this  passage  of  the  Loire  at 
Tours  is  virtually  the  fulfilment  of  the  pr<^r  bounds  of  the 
French  kingdom,  and  the  sign  of  its  approved  and  securely 
set  power  is  *' Honour  to  the  poorP  Even  a  little  grass 
18  not  to  be  stolen  from  a  poor  man,  on  pain  of  Death.  So 
wills  the  Christian  knight  of  Roman  armies;  throned  now 
high  with  Gk)d.  So  wills  the  first  Christian  king  of  far 
victorious  Franks; — ^here  baptized  to  God  in  Jordan  of  his 
goodly  land,  as  he  goes  over  to  possess  it. 

How  long? 

Until  that  same  Sign  should  be  read  backwards  from  a 
degenerate  throne; — until,  message  being  brought  that  the 
poor  of  the  French  people  had  no  bread  to  eat,  answer 
should  be  returned  to  them  "  They  may  eat  grass."  ^  Where- 
upon— by  St.  Martin's  faubourg,  and  St  Martin's  gate — 
there  go  forth  commands  from  the  Poor  Man's  Knight 
against  the  King — ^which  end  his  feasting. 

And  be  this  much  remembered  by  you,  of  the  power 
over  French  souls,  past  and  to  come,  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours. 

^  [The  Mjdng  attributed  to  Foulou  (1788) :   see  Cerlyle't  Frmeh  BrnfokUhm, 
'*-  iiL  ch.  iz.  and  Book  r.  ch.  ir,] 
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34.  The  reader  will  please  observe  that  notes  immediately  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  the  text  will  be  given,  with  numbered  references,  under 
the  text  itsdf ;  while  questions  of  disputing  authorities,  or  quotations  of 
supporting  documents,  will  have  lettered  references,  and  be  thrown  together 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  One  good  of  this  method  *  will  be  that,  after 
the  numbered  notes  are  all  right,  if  I  see  need  of  farther  explanation,  as 
I  revise  the  press,  I  can  insert  a  letter  referring  to  9l  Jinal  note  without 
confusion  of  the  standing  types.  There  will  be  some  use  also  in  the  final 
notes,  in  summing  the  chapters,  or  saying  what  is  to  be  more  carefully 
remembered  of  them.  Thus  just  now  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  remember 
that  the  first  taking  of  Amiens  was  in  445,  because  that  is  not  the  found- 
ing of  the  Merovingian,  dynasty ;  neither  that  Merovseus  seised  the  throne 
in  447  and  died  ten  years  later.  The  real  date  to  be  remembered  is  481, 
when  Clovis  himself  comes  to  the  throne,  a  boy  of  fifteen;  and  the  three 
battles  of  Clovis'  reign  to  be  remembered  are  Soissons,  Tollriac,  and  Poitiers 
— remembering  also  that  this  was  the  first  of  the  three  great  battles  of 
Poitiers; — how  the  Poitiers  district  came  to  have  such  importance  as  a 
battle-position,  we  must  afterwards  discover  if  we  can.^  Of  Queen  Clotilde 
and  her  flight  from  Burgundy  to  her  Frank  lover  we  must  hear  more  in 
next  chapter, — the  story  of  the  vase  at  Soissons  is  given  in  Tkt  Pictorial 
History  of  France,  but  must  be  deferred  also,  with  such  comment  as  it 
needs,  to  next  chapter ;  ^  for  I  wish  the  reader's  mind,  in  the  close  of  this 
first  number,  to  be  left  fixed  on  two  descriptions  of  the  modem  "  Frank " 
(taking  that  word  in  its  Saracen  sense  ^),  as  distinguished  from  the  modem 
Saracen.  The  first  description  is  by  Colonel  Butler,  entirely  trae  and 
admirable,  except  in  the  implied  extension  of  the  contrast  to  olden  time: 
for  the  Saxon  soul  under  Alfred,  the  Teutonic  under  Charlemagne,  and 
the  Frank  under  St.  Louis,  were  quite  as  religious  as  any  Asiatic's,  though 
more  practical ;  it  is  only  the  modem  mob  of  kingless  miscreants  in  the 
West,  who  have  sunk  themselves  by  gambling,  swindling,  machine-making, 
and  gluttony,  into  the  scurviest  louts  ^  that  have  ever  fouled  the  Earth 
with  the  carcases  she  lent  them. 

♦  This  method  is  not,  however,  followed  in  the  succeeding  chapters. — 
Ed.  (1897). 

*  [To  this  subject,  however,  Ruskin  did  not  revert,  except  incidentally  in  ch.  ii. 
§  53  (p.  84)0 

«  See  below,  p.  77.] 

'  [That  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  Turks  and  other  Levantine  nations  use  the 
word  to  describe  all  western  peoples :  "  all  European  nations  that  live  among  them 
are  called  Franks"  (North's  LiveM,  1734,  vol.  ii.  p.  466).  Compare  Gibbon's 
"Saracens  and  Franks,'*  as  quoted  below,  p.  95  n.] 

^  [Ruskin  defends  and  explains  these  words  in  Love*9  Meinie,  §  133  (Vol.  XXV. 
p.  126).] 
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55.  ''Of  the  features  of  English  character  brought  to  light  by  the 
spread  of  British  dominion  in  Asia,  there  is  nothing  more  observable  than 
the  c<mtrast  between  the  religious  bias  of  Eastern  thought  and  the  innate 
abaence  of  religion  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  Turk  and  Greek,  Buddhist 
and  Armenian,  Copt  and  Parsee,  all  manifest  in  a  hundred  ways  of  daily 
life  the  great  fact  of  their  belief  in  a  God.  In  their  vices  as  well  as  in 
their  virtues  the  recognition  of  Deity  is  dominant. 

''With  the  Western,  on  the  contrary,  the  outward  form  of  practising 
belief  in  a  God  is  a  thing  to  be  half-ashamed  of — something  to  hide.  A 
moeession  of  priests  in  the  Strada  Reale  would  probably  cause  an  average 
Briton  to  re^urd  it  with  less  tolerant  eye  than  he  would  cast  upon  a 
Juggernaut  festival  in  Orissa :  but  to  each  alike  would  he  display  the  same 
leonodasm  of  creed,  the  same  idea,  not  the  less  fixed  because  it  is  seldom 
ezpreised  in  words:  'You  pray;  therefore  I  do  not  think  much  of  you.' 
Bat  there  is  a  deeper  difference  between  East  and  West  lying  beneath  this 
Incompatibility  of  temper  on  the  part  of  modem  Englishmen  to  accept  the 
feUgioos  habit  of  thought  in  the  East  All  Eastern  peoples  possess  this 
habUt  of  thought  It  is  the  one  tie  which  links  together  their  widely 
diffeiing  races.  Let  us  give  an  illustration  of  our  meaning.  On  an  Austrian 
Lbyd's  steamboat  in  the  Levant  a  traveller  from  Beyrout  will  frequently 
see  strange  groups  of  men  crowded  together  on  the  quarter-deck.  In  the 
morning  the  missal  books  of  the  Greek  Church  will  be  laid  along  the  bul- 
warks of  the  ship,  and  a  couple  of  Russian  priests,  coming  from  Jerusalem, 
will  be  busy  muttering  mass.  A  yard  to  right  or  left  a  Turkish  pilgrim, 
letaming  from  Mecca,  sits  a  respectful  observer  of  the  scene.  It  is  prayer, 
and  therefore  it  is  holy  in  his  sight.  So,  too,  when  the  evening  hour  has 
eome,  and  the  Turk  spreads  out  his  bit  of  carpet  for  the  sunset  prayers 
and  obeisance  towards  Mecca,  the  Greek  looks  on  in  silence,  without  trace 
of  seom  in  his  face,  for  it  is  again  the  worship  of  the  Creator  by  the 
cheated.  They  are  both  fulfilling  the  Jirtt  law  of  the  East—prayer  to  God ; 
and  whether  the  shrine  be  Jerusalem,  Mecca,  or  Lhassa,  the  sanctity  of 
wonliip  surrounds  the  votary,  and  protects  the  pilgrim. 

''Into  this  life  comes  the  Englishman,  frequently  destitute  of  one  touch 
of  Sjympathy  with  the  prayers  of  any  people,  or  the  faith  of  any  creed ; 
henee  oar  rule  in  the  East  has  ever  rested,  and  will  ever  rest,  upon  the 
Imjonet.  We  have  never  yet  got  beyond  the  stage  of  conquest;  never 
assimilated  a  people  to  our  ways,  never  even  civilised  a  single  tribe 
anrand  the  wide  dominion  of  our  empire.  It  is  curious  how  frequently  a 
well-meaning  Briton  will  speak  of  a  foreign  church  or  temple  as  though  it 
ImmI  presented  itself  to  his  mind  in  the  same  light  in  which  the  City  of 
London  appeared  to  Blucher — as  something  to  loot  The  other  idea,  that 
a  priest  was  a  person  to  hang,  is  one  which  is  also  often  observable  in  the 
British  brain.  On  one  occasion,  when  we  were  endeavouring  to  enlighten 
onr  minds  on  the  Greek  question,  as  it  had  presented  itself  to  a  naval 
oflieer  whose  vessel  had  been  stationed  in  Greek  and  Adriatic  waters  during 
our  oecapation  of  Corfu  and  the  other  Ionian  Isles,  we  could  onlv  elicit 
fiom  onr  informant  the  fact  that  one  morning  before  breakfast  he  had 
hanged  seventeen  priests."^ 

36.  The  second  passage  which  I  store  in  these  notes  for  future  use,  is 

*  [''A  Trip  to  Cyprus,"  in  Fdr  Out:  IUnnng9  Retold,  1880,  pp.  861-863.] 
xxzin.  B 
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the  supremely  magnificent  one,  out  of  a  book  full  of  magnificence, — if 
truth  be  counted  as  having  in  it  the  strength  of  deed:  Alphonse  Karr's 
Grains  de  Bon  Sent,  I  cannot  praise  either  this  or  his  more  recent  Bour- 
donnemenU  to  my  own  heart's  content,  simply  because  they  are  by  a  man 
utterly  after  my  own  heart,  who  has  been  iBajing  in  France,  this  many  a 
year,  what  I  also,  this  many  a  year,  have  been  saying  in  England,  neither 
of  us  knowing  of  the  other,  and  both  of  us  vainly.  (See  pages  11  and  12 
of  BourdannemaUi^)  The  passage  here  given  is  the  sixty-third  dause  in 
Grains  de  Bon  Sens: — 

''£t  tout  cela,  monsieur,  vient  de  ce  qu'il  n'y  a  plus  de  cgoyances 
de  ce  qu'on  ne  croit  plus  k  rien. 

'^Ah!  saperlipopette,  monsieur,  vous  me  la  baillez  belle!  Vous  dites 
qu'on  ne  croit  plus  k  rien!  Mais  jamais,  k  aucune  6pbque,  on  n'a  eru  k 
tant  de  billeves^es,  de  bourdes,  de  mensonges,  de  sottises,  d'abanrdit^s 
qo'aujourd'hui. 

''Dabord,  on  avit  k  TincrMulit^ — ^l'incr6duUt6  est  uue  croyance,  une 
religion  tr^  exigeante,  qui  a  ses  dogmes,  sa  liturge,  ses  pratiques,  ses 
rites !  .  .  .  son  intolerance,  ses  superstitions.  Nous  avons  des  incr6dules  et 
des  impies  J^uites,  et  des  incr^dules  et  des  impies  jans^nistes;  des  Impies 
molinistes,  et  des  impies  qui6tistes;  des  impies  pratiquants,  et  non  prati- 
quants;  des  impies  indifferents  et  des  impies  fanatiques;  des  incr^ules 
cagots  et  des  impies  hypocrites  et  tartuffes. — La  religion  de  rincr^dulit^ 
ne  se  refuse  m^me  pas  le  luxe  des  h^r^ies. 

^'On  ne  croit  plus  k  la  bible,  je  le  veux  bien,  mais  on  croU  aux 
■*  6ciitures '  des  joumaux,  on  croit  au  '  sacerdoce '  des  gasiettes  et  carr6s  de 
papier,  et  k  leurs  'oracles'  quotidiens. 

''On  croU  au  'bapt^me'  de  la  police  correctionnelle  et  de  la  Cour 
d'assises— on  appelle  'martyrs'  et  ' confesseurs '  les  'absents'  k  Noum^  et 
les  'fr^res'  de  Suisse,  d'Angleterre  et  de  Belgique — et,  quand  on  parle  des 
'martyrs  de  la  Commune,'  9a  ne  s'entend  pas  des  assassin^s,  mais  des 
assassins. 

"  On  se  fait  enterrer  '  civilement,'  on  ne  veut  plus  sur  son  cercueil  des 
pri^res  de  TEglise,  on  ne  veut  ni  cierges,  ni  chants  religieux, — mais  on 
veut  un  cortege  portant  derri^re  la  bi^re  des  immortelles  rouges; — on  veut 
4ine  '  oraison,'  une  '  pr^ication '  de  Victor  Hugo  qui  a  ajout^  cette  speciality 

*  [The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to : — 

"C'est  ce  chagrin,  c'est  cette  irritation  que  j'eprouve  lorsqne  vivant  dans  la 
retraite,  etudiant,  meditant,  chercbant  sans  cesse, — demandant  k  la  sagesse  des 
anciens,  assidiiment  feuillet^s — 

"'Nootum^  versate  manu,  versate  diuma' 

"  Et  h  ma  propre  experience,  aaelque  remade  pour  la  maladie  regnante,  j'ai  la 
conviction  que  j'ai  trouve  ce  remeae. 

"  Lorsqne  ayant  visite  la  maison  par  le  dedans  et  par  le  dehors,  muni  de  cette 
lampe  qui  s'allume,  he'las!  bien  tard,  la  sagesse  de  Texperience,— je  dis  avec  certi- 
tude :  9a  c'est  une  fenetre  par  laquelle  vous  tomberez  broye  sur  le  pave, — ici  est  un 
escalier,  puis  une  porte  par  laquelle  vous  sortirez  sans  danger  de  la  vieille  maison. 

"  Et  lorsque  je  le  dis  en  vain." 

It  may  be  added  that  Ruskin  purchased  some  twenty  copies  of  both  the  books 
above  mentioned,  and  had  them  strongly  bound  as  gifts  for  his  friends.] 
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A  aes  autret  tp^dalit^s^  si  bien  qu'un  de  ces  jours  derniers,  comme  il  sui- 
▼ait  un  convoi  en  amateur^  un  croque-mort  s'approcha  de  lui,  le  poussa  dii 
coude,  et  lui  dit  en  souriant:  'Est-ce  que  nous  n'aurons  pas  quelque  chose 
•de  vous,  aujourd'hui  ? ' — £t  cette  predication  il  la  lit  ou  la  recite— -ou,  s'H 
ne  jnge  pas  k  propos  'd'officier'  lui-m^tne,  s'il  s'agit  d'un  mort  de  plus,  il 
envoie  pour  la  psalmodier  M.  Meurice  ou  tout  autre  'pr^tre'  ou  'en&nt 
de  coenr'  dn  'Dieu.' — A  d^faut  de  M.  Hugo,  s'il  s'agit  d'un  citoyen  obscur, 
on  se  contente  d*une  honi61ie  improvise  pour  la  dixi^me  fois  par  n'importe 
quel  d6put6  intransigeant — et  le  Miserere  est  remp1ac6  par  les  cris  de  '  Vive 
•im  R^publique!'  pouss^  dans  le  cimeti^re. 

"  On  n  entre  plus  dans  les  6glises^  mais  on  fr^quente  les  brasseries  et 
les  cabarets;  on  y  ofiicie,  on  y  c^l^bre  les  myst^res,  on  y  chante  les 
lounges  d'une  pr6tendue  r^publique  sacro-^ainte,  une,  indivisible,  d^mo- 
cratique,  sociale,  ath^nienne,  intransigeante,  despotique,  invisible  •quoique 
^tant  partout.  On  y  communie  sous  differentes  especes;  le  inatin  (maimei) 
on  Hue  le  ver'  avec  le  vin  blanc, — il  y  a  plus  tard  les  v£pres  de  I'absintlie^ 
juizqoelles  on  se  ferait  un  crime  de  manquer  d'assiduit6. 

''On  ne  croit  plus  en  Dieu,  mais  on  croil  pieusement  en  M.  Gambetta, 
en  MM.  Marcou,  Naquet,  Barodet,  Tartempion,  etc.,  et  en  toute  une  longue 
litanie  de  saints  et  de  dii  minores  tels  que  Goutte-Noire,  Polosse,  Boriasse 
et  Sdibat,  le  h6ros  lyonnais. 

"  On  croU  k  *  Timmuabilite '  de  M.  Thiers,  qui  a  dit  avec  aplomb  '  Je  ne 
change  jamais/  et  qui  aujourd'hui  est  k  la  fois  le  protecteur  et  le  prot^g^  de 
<renx  qu'il  a  pass6  une  partie  de  sa  vie  k  fusilier,  et  qu'il  fusillait  encore  hier. 

''On  croii  au  r6publicanisme  'immacul6'  de  Tavocat  de  Gihors  qui  a 
jet6  par-dessus  bord  tous  les  principes  r^publicains, — qui  est  k  la  fois  de 
«on  c6t6  le  protecteur  et  le  prot6g6  de  M.  Thiers,  qui  hier  I'appelait  'fou 
furieux,'  d^portait  et  fusillait  ses  amis. 

"Tous  deux,  il  est  vrai,  en  m^me  temps  protecteurs  hypocrites,  et 
prot^g^s  dup^ 

"On  ne  croit  plus  aux  miracles  anciens,  mais  on  croii  k  des  miracles 
soaveaox. 

"On  croit  k  une  r6publique  sans  le  respect  religieux  et  presque  fanatique 
'des  lois. 

"On  croil  qu'on  peut  s'enrichir  en  restant  impr^voyants,  insonciants  et 
paresseux,  et  autrement  que  par  le  travail  et  I'^conomie. 

"  On  se  croit  libre  en  obeissant  aveugl^raent  et  b^tement  k  deux  ou  trots 
jooteries. 

"On  se  croit  ind6pendant  parce  qu'on  a  tu6  ou  chass6  un  lion,  et  qu'on 
I'a  remplac6  par  deux  douzaines  de  caniches  teints  en  jaune. 

"On  croit  avoir  conquis  le  'suffrage  universel'  en  votant  par  des  mots 
d'ordre  qui  en  font  le  contraire  du  suffrage  universel, — men6  au  vote  comme 
-on  m^ne  un  troupeau  au  pAturage,  avec  cette  diflr<6rence  que  9a  ne  nonrrit 
pas. — D'ailleurs,  par  ce  suffrage  universel  qu'on  croit  avoir  et  qu'on  n'a 
pas, — ^il  fiiudrait  croire  que  les  soldats  dotvent  commander  au  g^n^ral,  les 
chevaux  mener  le  cocher ; — croire  que  deux  radis  valent  mieux  qu'une  truffe, 
denx  cailloux  mieux  qu'un  diamant,  deux  crottins  mieux  qu'une  rose. 

"On  se  croit  en  R6publique,  parce  que  quelques  demi-quarterons  de 
&roeurs  occupent  les  m^mes  places,  6raargent  les  m^mes  appointements, 
prmtiquent  les  m^mes  abus  que  ceux  qu'on  a  renvers^s  k  leur  b6n6fice. 
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"On  te  croft  nn  people  opprim^,  h^rolque,  que  Mse  tei  fen,  et  n'esi 
qu'un  domesUque  cafuricieax  qui  aime  k  chuiger  de  mattiet. 

"  On  croU  an  g^nie  d'avocftts  de  sixi^me  ordre,  qui  ne  se  sont  jet^  dans 
la  politique  et  n'atpirent  au  gouvernement  detpotique  de  la  Franee  que 
faute  d'avoir  pu  gagner  honn^tement,  sans  grand  travail,  dans  I'exerdee 
d'une  profession  correete,  une  vie  obscure  humect^e  de  chopes. 

"On  croU  que  des  hommes  d^voy^,  d^class^,  d6cav^i  fruits  sees,  etc., 
qui  n'ont  6tudi6  que  le  'domino  k  quatre'  et  le  'besiffue  en  quinise  cents' 
se  r^veillent  un  matin, — apr^  nn  sommeil  alourdi  par  le  tabac  et  la  bi^re — 
poss^dant  la  science  de  la  politiquCi  et  Tart  de  la  guerre;  et  aptes  k  6tre 
dictateurs,  g^n^raux,  ministres^  pr^fets,  sous-pr^fets,  etc. 

"Et  les  soi-disant  conservateurs  eux-mtoes  croienl  que  la  France  peut 
se  relever  et  vivre  tant  qu'on  n'aura  pas  fitit  justice  de  ce  pr6tendu  sufirage 
universal  qui  est  le  contraire  du  suffrage  universel. 

"  Les  croyances  ont  subi  le  sort  de  ce  serpent  de  la  fable — coup6,  Iiach6 
par  morceaux,  dont  chaque  tron9on  devenait  un  serpent. 

"Les  croyances  se  sont  chang^es  en  monnaie — en  billon  de  cr6dulit^. 

"  £t  pour  finir  la  liste  bien  incomplete  des  croyances  et  des  crMulitis — 
vous  croycfi  vous,  qu'on  ne  croit  k  rien ! " 


CHAPTER  II 

UNDER  THE  DRACHENFELS 

1.  Without  ignobly  trusting  the  devices  of  artificial  memory 
— ^far  less  slighting  the  pleasure  and  power  of  resolute  and 
thoughtful  memory — my  younger  readers  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely useful  to  note  any  coincidences  or  links  of  number 
which  may  serve  to  secure  in  their  minds  what  may  be 
called  Dates  of  Anchorage,  round  which  others,  less  impor- 
tant, may  swing  at  various  cables'  lengths. 

Thus,  it  will  be  found  primarily  a  most  simple  and  con- 
venient arrangement  of  the  years  since  the  birth  of  Christ, 
to  divide  them  by  fives  of  centuries, — that  is  to  say,  by  the 
marked  periods  of  the  fifth,  tenth,  fifteenth,  and,  now  fast 
nearing  us,  twentieth  centuries. 

And  this — at  first  seemingly  formal  and  arithmetical — 
division,  will  be  found,  as  we  use  it,  very  singularly  empha- 
sized by  signs  of  most  notable  change  in  the  knowledge, 
disciplines,  and  morals  of  the  human  race. 

2.  All  dates,  it  must  farther  be  remembered,  falling  within 
the  fifth  century,  begin  witli  the  number  4  (401,  402,  eta) ; 
and  all  dates  in  the  tenth  century  with  the  number  9  (901, 
902,  etc.);  and  all  dates  in  the  fifteenth  century  with  the 
number  14  (1401,  1402,  etc.). 

In  our  immediate  subject  of  study,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  first  of  these  marked  centuries — ^the  fifth— of  which 
I  will  therefore  ask  you  to  observe  two  very  interesting 
divisions. 

All  dates  of  years  in  that  century,  we  said,  must  begin 
with  the  number  4. 

If  you  halve  it  for  the  second  figure,  you  get  42. 

And  if  you  double  it  for  the  second  figure,  you  get  48. 
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Add  1,  for  the  third  figure,  to  each  of  these  numbers, 
and  you  get  421  *  and  481,  which  two  dates  you  will  please 
fasten  well  down,  and  let  there  be  no  drifting  about  of  them 
in  your  heads. 

For  the  first  is  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Venice  herself, 
and  her  dukedom,  (see  St.  Mark's  ResU  Fart  I.,  p.  80);* 
and  the  second  is  the  date  of  birth  of  the  French  Venice, 
and  her  kingdom;  Clovis  being  in  that  year  crowned  in 
Amiens. 

8.  These  are  the  great  Birthdays — Birth-dates — ^in  the 
fifth  century,  of  Nations.  Its  Deathdays  we  will  count,  at 
another  time.® 

Nor  for  dark  Rialto*s  dukedom,  nor  for  fair  France's 
kingdom,  only,  are  these  two  years  to  be  remembered  above 
all  others  in  the  wild  fifth  century;  but  because  they  are 
also  the  birth-years  of  a  great  Lady,  and  greater  Lord,  of 
all  future  Christendom — St.  Genevieve,  and  St.  Benedict. 

Genevieve,  the  "white  wave"*  (Laughing  water) — the 
purest  of  all  the  maids  that  have  been  named  from  the 
sea-foam  or  the  rivulet's  ripple,  unsullied, — not  the  troubled 
and  troubling  Aphrodite,  but  the  Leucothea  of  Ulysses,* 
the  guiding  wave  of  deliverance. 

White  wave  on  the  blue — whether  of  pure  lake  or 
sunny  sea — (thenceforth  the  colours  of  France,  blue  field 
with  white  lilies,)  she  is  always  the  type  of  purity,  in  active 
brightness  of  the  entire  soul  and  life — (so  distinguished 
from  the  quieter  and  restricted  innocence  of  St.  Agnes), — 
and  all  the  traditions  of  sorrow  in  the  trial  or  failure  of 
noble  womanhood  are  connected  with  her  name;  Ginevra,. 
in  Italian,  passing  into  Shakespeare's  Imogen;  and  Guine- 
vere, the  torrent  wave  of  the  British  mountain  streams,  of 

*  [Ruskin  here  notes  in  his  copy  that  ^'St.  Jerome  died  420/*] 
«    See  now,  §  30 :  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  232.] 

'  ^This,  however,  was  not  done.] 

*  [So  Miss  Yonge  translates  the  name,  in  the  Glossarv  prefixed  to  her  HUtory 
of  Christian  Names;  and  Ruskin  compares  it  with  the  Indian  name,  '^lAughing*- 
Water/'  ia  Lougfellow/s  Hiawatha  (see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  278).] 

*  [Odyssey,  v.  333  sea.  Compare  Munera  Puiveris,  V  ol.  XVlI.  p.  291  ;  Si,  Mark's 
Rewt,  §  76  (Vd.  XXIV.  p.  267);  and  jPorr  Ciavigera,  Utter  78  (VoL  XXIX. 
p.  127).] 
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whose  pollution  your  modem  sentimental  minstrels  chant 
and  moan  to  you,  lugubriously  useless;^ — but  none  tell 
you,  that  I  hear,  of  the  victory  and  might  of  this  white 
wave  of  France. 

4.  A  shepherd  maid  she  was — a  tiny  thing,  barefooted^ 
bareheaded — such  as  you  may  see  running  wild  and  inno-. 
ceot,  less  cared  for  now  than  their  sheep,  over  many  a  hill- 
side of  France  and  Italy.  Tiny  enough ; — ^seven  years  old, 
all  told,  when  first  one  hears  of  her:  ^^ Seven  times  one 
are  seven,  (I  am  old,  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet,*)  ** 
and  all  around  her — fierce  as  the  Furies,  and  wild  as  the 
winds  of  heaven — ^the  thunder  of  the  Gothic  armies  revcr* 
berate  over  the  ruins  of  the  world. 

5.  Two  leagues  from  Paris,  {Roman  Paris,  soon  to  pass 
away  with  Rome  herself,^)  the  little  thing  keeps  her  flock, 
not  even  her  own,  nor  her  father's  flock,  like  David;  she  is 
the  hired  servant  of  a  richer  farmer  of  Nanterre.  Who  can 
tell  me  anything  about  Nanterre?* — ^which  of  our  pilgrima 
of  this  omni-speculant,  omni-nescient  age  has  thought  of 
visiting  what  shrine  may  be  there?  I  don't  know  even  oa 
what  side  of  Paris  it  lies,t  nor  under  which  heap  of  rail- 
way cinders  and  iron  one  is  to  conceive  the  sheep-walks 
and  blossomed  fields*  of  fairy  Saint  Phyllis.  There  were 
saeh  left,  even  in  my  time,  between  Paris  and  St.  Denis, 
(see  the  prettiest  chapter  in  all  the  Mysteries  of  ParU 
where  Fleur  de  Marie  runs  wild  in  them  for  the  first 
time,^)  but  now,  I  suppose.  Saint  Phyllis's  native  earth  is 
all  thrown  up  into  bastion  and  glacis,  (profitable  and  blessed 

*  Mias  Ingelow. 

f  On  inquiry,  I  find  in  the  flat  between  Paris  and  Sevres. 

>  [The  reference  is  to  a  tong  "Guinevere/*  which  Ruskin  disliked,  hy  Sir 
Aitilnr  Sollivan  fwordt  by  Lionel  H.  Lewin).] 

*  [€lovi«  expelled  the  Romans  from  Parisii  in  496  ;  Rome  in  the  early  years 
of  the  fbllowing  century  was  laid  waste  by  the  Goths.] 

'  [The  question  was  answered  by  a  correspondent  in  For€  Clatigwu:  se5 
Utter  96,  §  2  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  518).] 

^  [They  are  still  shown  at  Nanterre  under  the  names  Pkrc  de  Sainte-Genevieve 
and  Clos  de  Sainte-Geuevieve.l 

*  [Fkrt  L  ch.  viii. :  Ruskm  refers  to  the  same  chapter  in  Modnn  PmnUrf^ 
ToL  m.  (Vol.  V.  p.  372  n.).] 
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of  all  saints,  and  her,  as  these  have  since  proved  them- 
selves!), or  else  covered  with  manufactories  and  cabarets. 
Seven  years  old  she  was,  then,  when  on  his  way  to  England 
from  Auxerre,  St.  Germain  passed  a  night  in  her  village, 
and  among  the  children  who  brought  him  on  his  way  in 
the  morning  in  more  kindly  manner  than  Elisha's  convoy,^ 
noticed  this  one — ^wider-eyed  in  reverence  than  the  rest; 
drew  her  to  him,  questioned  her,  and  was  sweetly  answered. 
That  she  would  fain  be  Christ's  handmaid.  And  he  hung 
round  her  neck  a  small  copper  coin,  marked  with  the  cross. 
Thenceforward  Genevieve  held  herself  as  "separated  from 
the  world."* 

6.  It  did  not  turn  out  so,  however.  Far  the  contrary. 
You  must  think  of  her,  instead,  as  the  first  of  Parisiennes. 
Queen  of  Vanity  Fair,  that  was  to  be,  sedately  poor  St. 
Phyllis,  with  her  copper  crossed  farthing  about  her  neck! 
More  than  Nitocris  was  to  Eg3rpt,  more  than  Semiramis  to 
Nineveh,  more  than  Zenobia  to  the  city  of  palm  trees — 
this  seven-years-old  shepherd  maiden  became  to  Paris  and 
her  France.  You  have  not  heard  of  her  in  that  kind? — 
No :  how  should  you  ? — for  she  did  not  lead  armies,  but 
stayed  them,  and  all  her  power  was  in  peace. 

7.  There  are,  however,  some  seven  or  eight  and  twenty 
lives  of  her,  I  believe ;  into  the  literature  of  which  I  cannot 
enter,  nor  need,  all  having  been  ineffective  in  producing 
any  clear  picture  of  her  to  the  modern  French  or  English 
mind;  and  leaving  one's  own  poor  sagacities  and  fancy  to 
gather  and  shape  the  sanctity  of  her  into  an  intelligible,  I 
do  not  say  a  credible,  form;  for  there  is  no  question  here 
about  beliefs — the  creature  is  as  real  as  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
far  more  powerful; — she  is  separated,  just  as  St.  Martin 
is,  by  his  patience,  from  too  provocative  prelates — by  her 
quietness  of  force,  from  the  pitiable  crowd  of  feminine 
martyr  saints. 

There  are  thousands  of  religious  girls  who  have  never 

^  rSee  2  King*  iL  23.] 

'  [Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  ed.  1850,  p.  455.] 
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got  tfaemsdves  into  any  calendars,  but  have  wasted  and 
wearied  away  their  lives— heaven  knows  why,  for  we  cannot; 
bat  here  is  one,  at  any  rate,  mdio  neither  scolds  hersdf  to 
martyrdom,  nor  finets  herself  into  consumptimi,  but  becomes 
m  tower  of  the  Flock,^  and  builder  of  folds  for  them  all 
her  days. 

8.  The  first  thing,  then,  you  have  to  note  of  her,  is 
that  she  is  a  pure  native  Gaul.  She  does  not  come  as  m 
missicmary  out  of  Hungary,  or  Illyria,  or  Egypt,  or  ineffable 
i^ace;  but  grows  at  Nanterre,  like  a  marguerite  in  the  dew, 
the  first  ""Reine  Blanche"*  of  GauL 

I  have  not  used  this  ugly  word  ''Gaul"  before,  and 
we  must  be  quite  sure  what  it  means,  at  once,  though  it 
will  cost  us  a  long  parenthesis. 

9.  During  all  the  years  of  the  rising  power  of  Rome, 
her  people  called  everybody  a  Gaul  who  lived  north  of  the 
sources  of  Tiber.  If  you  are  not  ccmtent  with  that  general 
statement,  you  may  read  the  article  ''Gallia"  in  Smith's 
dicticniary,'  which  consists  of  seventy-one  colunms  of  dose 
print,  containing  each  as  much  as  three  of  my  pages ;  and 
teDs  you  at  the  end  of  it,  that  "though  long,  it  is  not 
ccmii^ete."  You  may,  however,  gather  firom  it,  after  an 
attentive  perusal,  as  much  as  I  have  above  told  you. 

But,  as  early  as  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and 
mudi  more  distinctly  in  the  time  with  which  we  are  our- 
sdves  concerned — ^the  fifth — ^the  wild  nations  opposed  to 
Rimie,  and  partially  subdued,  or  held  at  bay  by  her,  had 
resolved  themselves  into  two  distinct  masses,  belonging  to 
two  distinct  latitudes.  One,  fixed  in  habitation  of  the  plea- 
sant temperate  zone  of  Europe — ^England  with  her  western 
mountains,  the  healthy  limestone  plateaux  and  granite 
mounts  of  France,  the  German  labyrinths  of  woody  hill 
and  winding  thai,  firom  the  Tyrol  to  the   Hartz,  and  all 

>  [Mkah  IT.  a] 

•["Reine  Blanche/'  becauM  named  ''white  ware"  {%  3)  and  here  calkd 
white  as  a  daisy ;  bat  the  phrase  ia  general! j  osed  with  reference  to  the  whiter 
imtfiad  of  black,  moaming  of  the  widowed  Queens  of  France.] 

>  [Dielwmar^  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geofrmpky,  by  William  Smith,  1856,  voL  L 
pfL994-07a] 
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the  vBst  enclosed  basin  and  bnuiehing  vaUey^  of  the  Car*- 
pathians.  Think  of  these  four  districts,  briefly  and  dbnly» 
as  ••Britain^-  "Gaul.*  •^Germany,"  and  "Dacifc"* 

10.  Novth  of  these  radely,  but  patientfy,  rmdent  iaoes». 
possessing  fields  and  orchards,  quiet  herds,  homes  of  a  sort,: 
moralities  and  memories  not  ignoble,  dwelt,  or  rather  drifted^ 
and  shook,  a  shattered  chain  of  gloomier  tribes,  piratical 
miainly,  and  predatory,  nomad  essentially;  homeless^  of  nece»> 
sity,  finding  no  stay  nor  comfort  in  earth,  or  bitter  dqp: 
desperately  wandering  along  the  waste  sands  and  dcenehed 
morasses  of  the  flat  country  stretching  from  the  mouths: 
of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  Vistula,  and  beyond  Vistula 
nobody  knows  where,  nor  needs  to  know.  Waste  aand» 
and  rootless  bogs  their  portion,  ice*&stened  and  ekradf« 
shadowed,  for  many  a  day  of  the  rigorous  year:  shallow 
pools  and  oozings  and  windings  of  retarded  streams^  black 
decay  of  n^lected  woods,  scarcely  habitable,  nerer  loveafale ; 
to  this  day  the  inner  mainlands  little  changed  for  geod*-«^ 
and  their  inhabitants  now  foUen  even  on  sadder  times. 

11.  For  in  the  fifth  century  they  had  henda  of  cattkt 
to  drive  and  kill,  unpreserved  hunting-grounds  fiill  of  game 
and  wild  deer,  tameable  reindeer  also  then,  even  so  lu  iiL 
the  south;  spirited  hogs,  good  for  practice  of  fight  as  in* 
Meleager^s  time,  and  afterwards  for  bacon;  forry  creatures 
innumerable,  all  good  for  meat  or  skin.  Fish  of  the  in-» 
finite  sea  breaking  their  back-fibre  nets;  fowl  innumerable^ 
migrant   in   the  skies,  for  their  flint-headed  arrows;  bred 

*  See  generally  any  description  that  Carlyle  has  had  occasion  to  give 
of  Prussian  or  Pblish  ground,  or  edge  of  Baltic  shore.' 

t  Gigantic— and  not  yet  fossilixedl  See  Gibbon's  note  on  the  death  of 
Theodel^rt:  "The  King  pointed  his  spear — the  Bull  overturned  a  tree  on 
his  head, — he  died  the  same  day." — viL  255,^  The  Horn  of  Uri  and  her 
shield,  with  the  chiefly  towering  erests  of  the  German  helm,  attest  the 
terror  of  these  aurochs  herds. 

^  [See,  further,  ch.  iii. ;  below,  p.  90.] 

*  [See,  for  instance,  the  description  of  ''  Preossen "  in  Book  ii.  oh.  iL  of 
FriedrichJ] 

*  [Chapter  41  (a  note).  Raskin's  wierenoes  are  to  Mibnan's  edition,  of  Gbbioa 
(Murray,  1838) :  see  below,  p.  219  n.  On  the  Horn  of  Uri,  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  194, 
and  Praterita,  iii.  §  80  (Vol.  XXXV.)] 
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Irarses  for  their  own  riding:;  ships  of  no  mean  size,  and  oi 
aH  sorts,  flat-bottomed  for  the  oozy  pnddles,  keeled  and 
decked  for  strong  Elbe  stream  and  fuvious  Baltic  on:  the* 
north, — for  monntain-cleaving  Danube  and  the  black  Idee; 
of  Ccdehos  on  the  south. 

121  And  they  were,  to  all  outward  aspect,  and  ia  aU 
JUt  force,  the  living  powers  of  the  world,  in  that  long  hoi«r 
of  its  transfiguration.  All  else  known  once  for  awful,  had 
become  formalism,  folly,  or  shame: — the  Roman  armies,  a 
mere  swcnded  mechanism,  fast  falling  confused,  every  swofd 
against  its  felknv; — the  Roman  civil  multitude,  mixed  oi. 
slaves,  slave-masters,  and  harlots;  the  East,  cut  off  from. 
Europe  by  the  intervening  weakness  of  the  Greek.  These: 
starving  troops  of  the  Black  forests  and  White  seas,  them- 
selves half  wolf,  half  drift-wood,  (as  we  once  called  our- 
selves Lion-hearts,  and  Oak-hearts,  so  they,)  merciless  asi 
the  herded  hound,  enduring  as  the  wild  birch-tree  and  pine.. 
You  will  hear  of  few  beside  them  fcwp  five  centuries  yet 
to  come:  Visigoths,  west  of  Vistula; — Ostrogoths,  east  oi 
Vistula;  radiant  round  little  Holy  Island  (Heligoland),  our 
own  Saxons,  and'  Hamlet  the  Dane,  and  his  foe  the  sledded 
Polack  on  the  ice,^ — all  these  south  of  Baltic ;  and,  pourii^ 
across  Baltic,  constantly,  her  mountain-ministered  strength 
Scandinavia,  until  at  last  she  for  a  time  rules  all,  and  the 
Norman  name  is  of  disputeless  dominion,  from  the  Nortk. 
Cscpe  to  Jerusalem. 

18.  This  is  the  apparent,  this  the  only  recognized  world 
history,  as  I  have  said,  for  five  centuries  to  come.  And 
yet  the  real  history  is  underneath  all  this.  The  wander- 
ing armies  are,  in  the  heart  of  them,  only  living  hail,  and 
thunder,  and  fire  along  the  ground.'  But  the  Suffering  Life^ 
the  rooted  heart  of  native  humanity,  growing  up  in  eternal 
gentleness,  howsoever  wasted,,  forgotten,  or  spoiled, — ^itself 
neither  wasting,  nor  wandering,  nor  slaying,  but  unconquer- 
aUk  by  grief  or  death,  became  the  seed  ground  of  all  love» 

1  [Hamleiy  Act  i.  tc.  1,  83.] 
»  [Ezodm  ur.  23.] 
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that  was  to  be  bom  in  due  time ;  saving,  then,  to  mortality, 
what  hope,  joy,  or  genius  it  could  receive;  and — ^if  there 
be  immortality — ^rendering  out  of  the  grave  to  the  Church 
her  fostering  Saints,  and  to  Heaven  her  helpful  Angels. 

14.  Of  this  low-nestling,  speechless,  harmless,  infinitely 
submissive,  infinitely  serviceable  order  of  being,  no  Historian 
ever  takes  the  smallest  notice,  except  when  it  is  robbed, 
or  slain.  I  can  give  you  no  picture  of  it,  bring  to  your 
ears  no  murmur  of  it,  nor  cry.  I  can  only  show  you  the 
absolute  ^'must  have  been"  of  its  unrewarded  past,  and 
the  way  in  which  all  we  have  thought  of,  or  been  told,  is 
founded  on  the  deeper  facts  in  its  history,  unthought  of, 
and  imtold. 

15.  The  main  mass  of  this  innocent  and  invincible 
peasant  life  is,  as  I  have  above  told  you,  grouped  in  the 
fruitful  and  temperate  districts  of  (relatively)  mountainous 
Europe, — reaching,  west  to  east,  from  the  Cornish  Land's 
End  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Already,  in  the  times 
we  are  now  dealing  with,  it  was  full  of  native  passion — 
generosity — and  intelligence  capable  of  all  things.  Dacia 
gave  to  Rome  the  four  last  of  her  great  Emperors,* — Britain 
to  Christianity  the  first  deeds,  and  the  final  legends,  of  her 
chivalry, — Germany,  to  all  manhood,  the  truth  and  the  fire 
of  the  Frank,* — Gaul,  to  all  womanhood,  the  patience  and 
strength  of  St.  Genevieve. 

16.  The  truth,  and  the  fire,  of  the  Frank, — I  must  repeat 
with   insistence, — for   my    younger    readers    have    probably 

*  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Probus,  Constantius ;  and  after  the  division  of  the 
empire,  to  the  East,  Justinian.  ''The  emperor  Justinian  was  bom  of  an 
obscure  race  of  Barbarians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  desolate  country/ 
to  which  the  names  of  Dardania,  of  Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria  have  been  suc- 
cessively applied.  The  names  of  these  Dardanian  peasants  are  Gothic,  and 
almost  English.  Justinian  is  a  translation  of  Uprauder  (upright) ;  his  fiither, 
Sabatius, — in  Grseco-barbarous  language,  Stipes — was  styled  in  his  village 
'  Istock '  (Stock)." — Gibbon,  beginning  of  chap.  xl.  and  note. 

^  [In  the  first  draft  of  this  chapter  Raskin  here  went  on  (1)  with  matter 
afterwards  used  (in  a  revised  form)  in  Candida  Caw,  8  20 ;  then  (2)  with  that  in 


Bible  qf  Amiens,  iii.  §  10  (also  revised) ;  next  (3)  with  Candida  Coia,  §§  22,  23 ; 
then  resuming  at  §  17  here.    See,  therefore,  below,  pp.  219,  91,  221.] 
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been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the  French  were  more 
polite  than  true.  They  will  find,  if  they  examine  into 
the  matter,  that  only  Truth  can  be  polished :  and  that  all 
we  recognize  of  beautiful,  subtle,  or  constructive,  in  the 
manners,  the  language,  or  the  architecture  of  the  French, 
comes  of  a  pure  veracity  in  their  nature,  which  you  will 
soon  feel  in  the  living  creatures  themselves  if  you  love 
them:  if  you  understand  even  their  worst  rightly,  their 
very  Revolution  was  a  revolt  against  lies;  and  against 
the  betrayal  of  Love.  No  people  had  ever  been  so  loyal 
in  vain. 

17.  That  they  were  originally  Germans,  they  themselves 
I  suppose  would  now  gladly  forget;  but  how  they  shook 
the  dust  of  Germany  off  their  feet — and  gave  themselves  a 
new  name — is  the  first  of  the  phenomena  which  we  have 
now  attentively  to  observe  respecting  them. 

^^The  most  rational  critics,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his 
tenth  chapter,  **  suppose  that  about  the  year  240"  {suppae 
then,  we,  for  our  greater  comfort,  say  about  the  year  250, 
half-way  to  end  of  fifth  century,  where  we  are, — ^ten  years 
less  or  more,  in  cases  of  *^  supposing  about,"  do  not  much 
matter,  but  some  floating  buoy  of  a  date  will  be  handy 
here). 

"About"  A.D.  250,  then,  "a  new  confederacy  was  formed 
mider  the  name  of  Franks,  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser." 

18.  My  own  impression,  concerning  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  would  have  been  that 
they  consisted  mostly  of  fish,  with  superficial  frogs  and 
ducks ;  but  Mr.  Gibbon's  note  on  the  passage  informs  us  that 
the  new  confederation  composed  itself  of  human  creatures, 
in  these  items  following: — 

1.  The  Chauci,  who  lived  we  are  not  told  where. 

2.  The  Sicambri        „  in  the  Principality  of  Waldeck. 

3.  The  Attuarii  „  in  the  Duchy  of  Berg. 

4.  The  Bructeri  „  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe. 

5.  The  Chamavii       „  in  the  country  of  the  BnicterL 

6.  The  Catti  „  in  Hetsia. 
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All  this  I  believe  you  will  be  rather  easier  in  your  minds 
if  you  forget  than  if  you  remember;  but  if  it  please  you 
to  read,  or  re-read,  (or  best  of  all,  get  read  to  you  by 
some  real  Miss  Isabella  Wardour,)  the  story  of  Martin 
Waldeck  in  The  Antiquary,^  you  will  gain  from  it  a  suflfi- 
cient  notion  of  the  central  character  of  "  the  Principality  of 
Waldeck''  connected  securely  with  that  important  German 
word;  "woody*'  — or  "woodwA/*  I  suppose?  —  descriptive 
of  rock  and  half-grown  forest;  together  with  some  whole- 
some reverence  for  Scott's  instinctively  deep  foundations  of 
nomenclature.* 

19.  But  for  our  present  purpose  we  must  also  take 
seriously  to  our  maps  again,  and  get  things  within  linear 
limits  of  space.   • 

All  the  maps  of  Germany  which  I  have  myself  the  privi- 
lege of  possessing,  diffuse  themselves,  just  north  of  Franks- 
fort,  into  the  likeness  of  a  painted  window  broken  ismall  by 
Puritan  malice,  and  put  together  again  by  ingenious  church- 
wardens with  every  bit  of  it  wrong  side  upwards  ;-^thiis 
curious  vitrerie  purporting  to  represent  the  sixty,  seventy, 
eighty,  or  ninety  dukedoms,  marquisates,  counties,  baronies, 
electorates,  and  the  like,  into  which  hereditary  Alemannia 
cracked  itself  in  that  latitude.  But  under  the  mottling 
colours,  and  through  the  jotted  and  jumbled  alphabets  of 
distracted  dignities — besides  a  chain-mail  of  black  railroads 
over  all,  the  chains  of  it  not  in  links,  but  bristling  with 
legs,  like  centipedes,^ — a  hard  forenoon's  work  with  good 
magnifying-glass  enables  one  approximately  to  make  out 
the  course  of  the  Weser,  and  the  names  of  certain  towns 
near  its  sources,  deservedly  memorable. 

20.  In  case  you  have  not  a  forenoon  to  spare,  nor  eye- 
sight to  waste,  this  much  of  merely  necessary  abstract 
must    serve   you, — that   from   the   Drachenfels   and   its   six 


'  [See  chapter  xviii.] 
'  [On  this  subject^  M 
'  [Compare  Ruskin's 
Letter  96  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  605)'.] 


s  [On  this  subject,  see  Vd  ^Amo,  §  218  (Vol.  XXIIL  p.  125).] 

'  [Compare  Ruskin's  description  of  the  ordinary  maps  of. France  in  Fort  Chfjigera^ 
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brother  fdsen,^  eastward,  trending  to  the  north,  there  runs 
and  spreads  a  straggling  company  of  gnarled  and  mysterious 
ciaglets,  jutting  and  scowling  above  glens  fringed  by  coppice, 
and  fretful  or  musical  with  stream:  the  crags,  in  pious 
ages,  mostly  castled,  for  distantly  or  fancifully  Christiaii 
purposes; — ^the  glens,  resonant  of  woodmen,  or  burrowed 
at  the  sides  by  miners,  and  invisibly  tenanted  frurther, 
nndeiground,  by  gnomes,  and,  above,  by  forest  and  other 
demons.  The  entire  district,  clasping  crag  to  crag,  and 
guiding  dell  to  dell,  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  (with 
intervals)  between  the  Dragon  mountain  above  Rhine,  and 
the  Rosin  mountiun — ^'Hartz'' — shadowy  still,  to  the  south 
of  the  riding  grounds  of  Black  Brunswickers  of  indisput- 
able bodily  presence ; — shado¥^  anciently  with  "  Hercynian  " 
(hedge,  or  fence)  forest,  corrupted  or  coinciding  into  Hartx, 
or  Rosin  forest,  haunted  by  obscurely  apparent  foresters  of 
at  least  resinous,  not  to  say  sulphurous,  extraction. 

21.  A  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  to  west,  say  half  as 
much  north  to  south — about  a  thousand  square  miles  in 
wfa<de — of  metalliferous,  coniferous,  and  Ghostiferous  moun- 
tain, fluent,  and  diffluent  for  us,  both  in  medieval  and 
recent  times,  with  the  most  Essential  oil  of  Turpentine, 
and  Myrrh  or  Frankincense  of  temper  and  imagination, 
which  may  be  typified  by  it,  producible  in  Germany; — 
espedally  if  we  think  how  the  more  delicate  uses  of  Rosin, 
as  indispensable  to  the  Fiddle-bow,  have  developed  them- 
selves, from  the  days  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Marburg  to 
those  <rf  St.  Mephistopheles  of  Weimar.* 

22.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  cluster  of  wayward  cliff  and 
dingle  has  no  common  name  as  a  group  of  hills;  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  make  out  the  diverse  branching  of  it 
in  any  maps  I  can  lay  hand  on :  but  we  may  remember 
easily,  and  usefully,  that  it  is  all  north  of  the  Main, — ^that 

*  [For  the  Siebengebirge,  see  VoL  XU.  p.  377  ».] 

*  rProm  the  days,  that  is,  when  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (for  vhom,  tee 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  14)  lived  aiid  died  at  the  castle  of  Marburg—''  iu  a  most  melodioiislj 
pious  sort,"  says  Carl  vie  {FriedricK,  Book  ii.  ch.  vii.) — to  those  of  the  very  ditfereot 
melodies  of  Goethe's  Mepiiistopheles ;  or  to  pat  the  eoutrast  in  another  wmj,  from 
f%i  SaimtM  Trm§ed^  (in  which  Kingsley  tells  her  story)  to  Pamti.'] 
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it  rests  on  the  Draehenfels  at  one  end,  and  tosses  itself 
away  to  the  morning  light  with  a  concave  swoop,  up  to 
the  Hartz,  (Brocken  summit,  8700  feet  above  sea,  nothing 
higher):  with  one  notable  interval  for  Weser  stream,  of 
which  presently.^ 

28.  We  will  call  this,  in  future,  the  chain,  or  company, 
of  the  Enchanted  Mountains;  and  then  we  shall  all  the 
more  easily  join  on  the  Giant  moimtains,  Riesen-Gebirge, 
when  we  want  them:  but  these  are  altogether  higher, 
sterner,  and  not  yet  to  be  invaded ;  the  nearer  ones,  through 
which  our  road  lies,  we  might  perhaps  more  patly  call  the 
Goblin  mountains;  but  that  would  be  scarcely  reverent  to 
St.  Elizabeth,  nor  to  the  numberless  pretty  chatelaines  of 
towers,  and  princesses  of  park  and  glen,  who  have  made 
German  domestic  manners  sweet  and  exemplary,  and  have 
led  their  lightly  rippling  and  translucent  Uves  down  the 
glens  of  ages,  imtil  enchantment  becomes,  perhaps,  too 
canonical,  in  the  Ahnanach  de  Gotha. 

We  will  call  them  therefore  the  Enchanted  Mountains, 
not  the  Goblin;  perceiving  gratefully  also  that  the  Rock 
spirits  of  them  have  really  much  more  of  the  temper  of  fairy 
physicians  than  of  gnomes :  each — as  it  were  with  sensitive 
hazel  wand  instead  of  smiting  rod — beckoning,  out  of  sparry 
caves,  effervescent  Brunnen,  beneficently  salt  and  warm. 

24.  At  the  very  heart  of  this  Enchanted  chain,  then — 
(and  the  beneficentest,  if  one  use  it  and  guide  it  rightly, 
of  all  the  Brunnen  there,)  sprang  the  fountain  of  the 
earliest  Frank  race;  "in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,"" — 
you  can  trace  their  current  to  no  farther  source;  there  it 
rises  out  of  the  earth. 

"Frankenberg"  (Burg),  on  right  bank  of  the  Eder, 
nineteen  miles  north  of  Marburg,  you  may  find  marked 
clearly  in  the  map  No.  18  of  Black's  General  Atlas,* 
wherein  the   cluster   of  surrounding  bewitched   mountains, 

»  rs©e  below,  §§  24-26.] 
'  [See  above,  pp.  61,  62.] 
s  [The  edition  of  I860.] 
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and  the  valky  of  Eder-stream,  otherwise  (as  the  village 
higher  op  the  dell  still  calls  itself)  '' Engd-Bach,"  ""An^ 
Brocd^'*  jiuning  that  of  the  Fulda,  just  above  Cassel,  aie 
also  ddineated  in  a  way  intelligible  to  att^itive  mortal 
eyes.  I  should  be  plagued  with  the  names  in  ti3ring  a 
woodcut;  but  a  few  careful  poi-strokes,  or  wriggles,  ci 
your  own  off-hand  touching,  would  give  you  the  concurrence 
of  the  actual  sources  of  Weser  in  a  comfortably  extricated 
foim,  with  the  memcnraUe  towns  on  them,  or  just  south 
of  them,  <m  the  other  slope  of  the  watoshed,  towards 
Main.  Frankoibefg  and  Waldedc  on  Eder,  Fulda  and 
Cassd  on  Fulda,  Eisenach  on  Werra,^  who  accentuates  him- 
adf  into  Weser  after  taking  Fulda  for  bride,  as  Tees  the 
Greta,'  beyond  Eisenach,  under  the  Wartburg,  (of  i^di 
you  have  heard  as  a  castle  employed  on  Christian  missioii 
and  Bible  Society  purposes ') : — ^town-streets  below  hard  paved 
with  basalt — name  of  it,  Iron-ach,  significant  of  Thuringtan 
armouries  in  the  old  time, — it  is  active  with  nulls  for  Tauay 
things  yet. 

25.  The  rocks  all  the  way  from  Rhine,  thus  fiir,  are 
jets  and  spurts  of  basalt  through  irony  sandstone,  with  a 
strip  of  coal  or  two  northward,  by  the  grace  of  God  not 
worth  digging  for;  at  Frankenberg  even  a  gold  mine;  also, 
fay  Heaven's  mercy,  poor  of  its  ore;  but  wood  and  ircm 
always  to  be  had  for  the  due  trouble ;  and,  of  softer  wealth 
above  ground, — game,  com,  fruit,  flax,  wine,  wool,  and 
hempl  Monastic  care  over  all,  in  Fulda's  and  Walter's 
houses^ — which  I  find  marked  by  a  cross  as  built  by  some 
pious  Walter,  Knight  or  Minnesinger  on  this  Bodoi-wasser,* 

&  pfiwnirh  it  in  het  on  the  Honel,  whidi  joins  the  Wem  tome  distanoe  helov 

•  rSee  the  lines  from  Scott  qooted  in  Modem  Pmmien,  toL  iiL  (VoL  V.  pp.  340- 
SOlt 

"TThe  alloBon  eeemt  to  he  to  the  £M;t  thet  Lather  worked  at  his  transktion 
ai  lh«  BiUe  in  the  CasUe  (May  4,  1521-March  6,  1622).  The  room  which  he 
oooqiieil  is  still  shown,  with  Tarions  relics  of  the  Ilefbrmer/| 

•  nil*  town  of  "  Waltcrshausen."     At  Falda  there  was  a  Beuedictine  monasterr.} 

•  [AH  editions  hitherto  hare  read : — 

^'.  .  .  Walter's  houses — which  I  find  marked  hy  a  cross  as  hailt  hy 
some  pions  Walter^  Kni|cbt  of  Meiningen  on  the  Boden-wasser,  .  .  ." 
TIm  MS.,  iMmerer,  shows  that  the  passage  has  been  misprinted ;  the  words  actnally 

K 
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Bottom  water,  as  of  water  having  found  its  way  well  down 
at  last:  so  '' Boden-See,**  of  BMne  well  got  down  out  of 
Via  Mala. 

26.  And  thus,  having  got  your  springs  of  Weser  clear 
from  the  rock;  and,  as  it  were,  gathered  up  the  reins  of 
your  river,  you  can  draw  for  yourself,  easily  enough,  the 
course  of  its  farther  stream,  flowing  virtually  straight  north, 
to  the  North  Sea.  And  mark  it  strongly  on  your  sketched 
map  of  Europe,  next  to  the  border  Vistula,  leaving  out 
Elbe  yet  for  a  time.  For  now,  you  may  take  the  whole 
space  between  Weser  and  Vistula  (north  of  the  mountains), 
as  wild  barbarian  (Saxon  or  Gk>th) ;  but,  piercing  the  source 
of  the  Franks  at  Waldeck,  you  will  find  them  gradually, 
but  swiftly,  filling  all  the  space  between  Weser  and  the 
mouths  of  Rhine,  passing  from  mountain  foam  into  calmer 
difiusion  over  the  Netherland,  where  their  strajdng  forest 
and  pastoral  life  has  at  last  to  embank  itself  into  muddy 
agriculture,  and,  in  bleak-fljdng  sea  mist,  forget  the  sunshine 
on  its  basalt  crags. 

27.  Whereupon,  we  must  also  pause,  to  embank  ourselves 
somewhat ;  and  before  other  things,  try  what  we  can  under- 
stand in  this  name  of  Frank,  concerning  which  Gibbon 
tells  us,  in  his  sweetest  tones  of  satisfied  moral  serenity — 
"The  love  of  liberty  was  the  ruling  passion  of  these 
Germans.  They  deserved,  they  assumed,  they  maintained, 
the  honourable  epithet  of  Franks,  or  Freemen."^  He  does 
not,    however,    tell    us    in    what    language    of  the  time — 

written  by  Ruskin  are  now  substituted  in  the  text.  The  passage  is  still  not  very 
clear.  Ruskin  appears  to  have  been  drawing  on  his  fancy  in  connexion  with  the 
cross  which  he  noticed  in  the  map  (what^  nowever^  Ruskin  took  for  a  cross  is 
the  end  of  a  hatched  line  indicating  a  railway).  He  ascribes  the  foundation  of 
Waltershausen  to  some  Knight  or  Minnesinger,  building  a  House  on  the  river. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  name  Walter  had  brought  into  his  mind  the  thought  of 
the  Minnesinger^  Walter  von  der  Vogelweid  (for  whom  see  VoL  XIL  p.  608)^  in  the 
age  of  the  second  Frederick,  who  held  his  court  sometimes  on  the  shores  of  the 
I^ke  of  Constance  (Boden-see).  German  legends  of  the  lake — such  as  Schwab's 
well-known  poem,  Der  Reiler  und  der  Baden  See — may  also  have  come  into  Ruskin's 
mind  ;  and  tnus,  as  he  was  dealing  with  the  '^springs  of  Weser,"  he  calls  the  river 
'Hhis  Boden-wasser^"  explaining  it  as  in  the  text ;  with  which  explanation,  compare 
a  note  in  Ulric,  Vol.  XXXIT.  p.  368  n.  Waltershausen  is  in  hict  on  a  streamlet, 
tributary  to  the  Horsel.] 

»  [Ch.  X. ;  voL  i.  p.  435  (ed.  1838).] 
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Chaucian,  Sicambrian,  Chamavian,  or  Cattian^ — <^ Frank** 
ever  meant  Free:  nor  can  I  find  out  myself  what  tongue 
of  any  time  it  first  belongs  to ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  Miss 
Yonge  {History  of  Christian  Names^  Articles  on  Frey  and 
Frank')  gives  the  true  root,  in  what  she  calls  the  High 
German  "Frang,"  Free  Lord.  Not  by  any  means  a  Free 
Commoner  J  or  anjrthing  of  the  sort!  but  a  person  whose 
nature  and  name  implied  the  existence  around  him,  and 
beneath,  of  a  considerable  number  of  other  persons  who 
were  by  no  means  "Frang,"  nor  Frangs.  His  title  is 
one  of  the  proudest  then  maintainable; — ratified  at  last 
by  the  dignity  of  age  added  to  that  of  valour,  into  the 
Seigneur,  or  Monseigneur,  not  even  yet  in  the  last  cockney 
form  of  it,  ^^Mossoo,"  wholly  understood  as  a  republican 
terml 

28.  So  that,  accurately  thought  of,  the  quality  of  Frank- 
ness glances  only  with  the  flat  side  of  it  into  any  meaning 
of  ^^  Libre,"  but  with  all  its  cutting  edge,  determinedly, 
and  to  all  time,  it  signifies  Brave,  strong,  and  honest, 
above    other    men.*    The   old   woodland   race   were   never 

*.  Gibbon  touches  the  facts  more  closely  in  a  sentence  of  his  22nd  chapter. 
**The  independent  warriors  of  Germany,  who  conMered  irtdk  as  ike  tuMed 
of  tkor  viriuei,  and  ^edom  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions."  * 
He  is  speaking  especially  of  the  Prankish  tribe  of  the  Attuarii,  against 
whom  the  Emperor  Julian  had  to  re-fortify  the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to  Basle : 
but  the  first  letters  of  the  Emperor  Jovian,  after  Julian's  death,  "  delegated 
the  military  command  of  Gaul  and  Illyrium  (what  a  vast  one  it  was,  we 
shall  see  hereafter^),  to  Malarich,  a  brave  and  faithful  officer  of  the  nation 
of  the  Franks;"^  and  they  remain  the  loyal  allies  of  Rome  in  her  last 
struggle  with  Alaric.^  Apparently  for  the  sake  only  of  an  interesting 
Tariety  of  language, — and  at  all  events  without  intimation  of  any  causes  of 
■o  great  a  change  in  the  national  character, — we  find  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his 
next  volume  suddenly  adopting  the  abusive  epithets  of  Procopius,  and  calling 
the  Franks  ''a  light  and  perfidious  nation"  (vii.  251).     The  only  traceable 


1  [See  above,  p.  61.1 
•  fg  —  '  -    - 


[See  p.  297  (ed.  1884).    See  farther  on  the  derivation  of  the  word  Franks 
nn  Olamgera,  Letter  43,  §  15  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  122-123).] 
»  rVol.  iv.  p.  5.] 

*  [See  below,  p.  99.] 

»  rCh.  XXV. ;  vol.  iv.  p.  219.] 

*  [See  Gibbon,  ch.  xxx. ;  vol.  v.  p.   215.    Ruskin's  following  reference  is  to 
voL  viL ;  not  therefore  the  ''next  volume.''] 
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in  any  wolfish  sense  ^^free,"  but  in  a  most  human  sense 
Frank,  outspoken,  meaning  what  they  had  said,  and  standing 
to  it,  when  they  had  got  it  out.  Quick  and  clear  in  word 
and  act,  fearless  utterly,  and  restless  alwajrs ; — but  idly  law- 
less, or  weakly  lavish,  neither  in  deed  nor  word.  Their 
frankness,  if  you  read  it  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian,  and 
not  like  a  modem  half-bred,  half-brained  infidel,  knowing 
no  tongue  of  all  the  world  but  in  the  slang  of  it,  is  really 
opposed,  not  to  Servitude, — but  to  Shyness!*  It  is  to 
this  day  the  note  of  the  sweetest  and  Frenchest  of  French 
character,  that  it  makes  simply  perfect  Servants.  Unwearied 
in  protective  friendship,  in  meekly  dextrous  omnificence, 
in  latent  tutorship;  the  lovingly  availablest  of  valets, — ^the 

grounds  for  this  unexpected  description  of  them  are  that  they  refuse  to  be 
bribed  either  into  friendship  or  activity,  by  Rome  or  Ravenna ;  and  that  in 
his  invasion  of  Italy,  the  grandson  of  Clovis  ^  did  not  previously  send  exact 
warning  of  his  proposed  route,  nor  even  entirely  signify  his  intentions  till 
he  had  secured  the  bridge  of  the  Po  at  Pavia;  afterwards  declaring  his 
mind  with  sufficient  distinctness  by  "  assaulting,  almost  at  the  same  instant, 
the  hostile  camps  of  the  Goths  and  Romans,  who,  instead  of  uniting  their 
arms,  fled  with  equal  precipitation."  < 

*  For  detailed  illustration  of  the  word,  see  Vol  d'Amo,  Lecture  viii. 
[Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  116  seq,];  Fors  Clavigera,  Letters  46  and  77 fVol.  XXVIII. 
p.  179>  And  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  115];  and  Chaucer,  Bonunmi  of  FUne,  181S— 
''Next  him"  (the  knight  sibbe  to  Arthur)  ''daunced  dame  Franchise;"— 
the  English  lines  are  quoted  and  commented  on  in  the  first  lecture  of 
Ariadne  Florentma,  {  26'  [Vol.  XXII.  p.  314];  I  give  the  French  here:— 

''Apres  tous  ceulx  estoit  Franchise 
Que  ne  fut  ne  brune  ne  bise. 
Ains  fut  comme  la  neige  blanche 
Courtoyse  ei&toit,  joyetue^  tt  franche, 
Le  nez  avoit  long  et  tretis, 
Yeulx  vers,  riants;  sourcilz  faitis; 
Les  cheveulx  eut  tr^blons  et  longs 
Simple  fut  comme  les  coulons 
Le  cceur  eut  doulx  et  debonnaire. 
EUe  nosait  dire  ne  faire 
Nulle  riens  que  faire  ne  deutt," 

And  I  hope  my  girl  readers  will  never  more  confuse  Franchise  with 
"  Liberty." 


.ITieodebert.] 
Ch.  xli. ;  vol.  vii.  p.  253.] 
And  more  fully  in  Fort  Oavigera,  Letter  43  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  114).] 
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m^itally  and  personally  bonniest  of  bonnes.  But  in  no 
capacity  shy  of  you !  Though  you  be  the  Duke  or  Duchess 
of  Montaltissimo,  you  will  not  find  them  abashed  at  your 
altitude.  They  will  speak  "  up "  to  you,  when  they  have 
a  mind. 

29.  Best  of  servants :  best  of  subjects,  also,  when  they 
have  an  equally  frank  King,  or  Count,  or  Capital,  to  lead 
them ;  of  which  we  shall  see  proof  enough  in  due  time ; — 
but,  instantly,  note  this  farther,  that,  whatever  side-gleam 
of  the  thing  they  afterwards  called  Liberty  may  be  meant 
by  the  Frank  name,  you  must  at  once  now,  and  always 
in  future,  guard  yourself  from  confusing  their  Liberties 
with  their  Activities.  What  the  temper  of  the  army  may 
be  towards  its  chief,  is  one  question;  whether  either  chi^ 
or  army  can  be  kept  six  months  quiet, — another,  and  a 
totally  difierent  one.  That  they  must  either  be  fighting 
somebody  or  going  somewhere,— ^Ise,  their  life  isn't  worth 
living  to  them;  the  activity  and  mercurial  flashing  and 
flickering  hither  and  thither,  which  in  the  soul  of  it  is  set 
neither  on  war  nor  rapine,  but  only  on  change  of  place, 
mood — ^tense,  and  tension ; — ^which  never  needs  to  see  its 
spurs  in  the  dish,^  but  has  them  always  bright,  and  on, 
and  would  ever  choose  rather  to  ride  fasting  than  sit 
feaatiqg, — ^this  childlike  dread  of  being  put  in  a  comer, 
and  continual  want  of  something  to  do,  is  to  be  watched 
by  us  with  wondering  sympathy  in  all  its  sometimes  splen- 
did, but  too  often  unlucky  or  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  nation  itself  as  well  as  to  its  neighbours. 

80.  And  this  activity,  which  we  stolid  beef-eaters,  before 
we  had  been  taught  by  modem  science  that  we  were  no 
better  than  baboons  ourselves,  were  wont  discourteously  to 
liken  to  that  of  the  livelier  tribes  of  Monkey,  did  in  fact 
so  much  impress  the  Hollanders,  when  first  the  irriguous 
Franks   gave    motion    and    current   to   their   marshes,  that 

^  [''When  the  Ust  bullock  was  kiUed  and  deroored,  it  was  the  lady's  custom 
to  place  on  the  table  a  dish,  which,  on  being  uncorered,  was  found  to  contain  a 
pair  of  clean  spurs— a  hint  to  the  riders  that  thej  must  shift  for  the  next  meal" 
{Bardmr  MimHriltg,  toL  L  p.  211  n.).] 
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the  earliest  heraldry  hi  which  we  find  the  Frank  power 
blazoned  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  Dutch  endeavour  to 
give  some  distantly  satirical  presentment  of  it.  ^^  For,"  says 
a  most  ingenious  historian,  Mons.  Andr^  Favine, — ^*  Parisian, 
and  Advocate  in  the  High  Court  of  the  French  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1620"^ — "those  people  who  bordered  on 
the  river  Sala,  called  ^  Salts/  by  the  AJlemaignes,"  were  on 
their  descent  into  Dutch  lands  called  by  the  Romans 
" '  Franci  Salici ' — (whence  *  Salique '  law  to  come,  jrou  ob- 
serve) "  and  by  abridgment  '  Salii/  as  if  of  the  verb  *  salire,' 
that  is  to  say  'saulter,'  to  leap" — (and  in  future  therefore 
—duly  also  to  dance — ^m  an  incomparable  manner) — "to  be 
quicke  and  nimble  of  foot,  to  leap  and  mount  well,  a 
quality  most  notably  requisite  for  such  as  dwell  in  watrie 
and  marshy  places ; '  So  that  while  such  of  the  French  as 
dwelt  on  the  great  course  of  the  river"  (Rhine)  "were 
called  *Nageurs,'  Swinuners,  they  of  the  marshes  were 
called  ^Saulteurs,'  Leapers,  so  that  it  was  a  nickname 
given  to  the  French  in  regard  both  of  their  natural  dis- 
position and  of  their  dwelling;  as,  yet  to  this  day,  their 
enemies  call  them  French  Toades,  (or  Frogs,  more  properly) 
from  whence  grew  the  fable  that  their  ancient  Kings  carried 
such  creatures  in  their  Armes."' 

81.  Without  entering  at  present  into  debate  whether 
fable  or  not,  you  will  easily  remember  the  epithet  "  Salian " 
of  these  fosse-leaping  and  river-swimming  folk,  (so  that, 
as  aforesaid,^  all  the  length  of  Rhine  must  be  refortified 
against  them) — epithet  however,  it  appears,  in  its  origin 
delicately  Saline,  so  that  we  may  with  good  discretion,  as 
we  call  our  seasoned  Mariners,  **old  Salts,"  think  of  these 
more  brightly  sparkling  Franks  as  "Young  Salts,'* — ^but 
this  equivocated  presently  by  the  Romans,  with  natmral 
respect  to  their  martial    fire    and    "elan,"  into    "Salii" — 

^  [From  the  title-page  of  the   1623  (English)  edition  of  Farine's  Theater  qf 
Honour,] 

*  [Here  Favine  adds:  '^ except  thev  help  themselves  with  stilts."] 
'  rSummarised  from  p.  76  (Book  ii.  ch.  8)  of  Favine.] , 

*  [See  above,  p.  67,  note  ♦.] 
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ezsnUantes,*— such  as  their  own  armed  priests  of  war: 
and  hy  us  now  with  some  little  £uther,  but  slight  equivo- 
catiim,  into  useful  meaning,  to  be  thought  of  as  here  first 
Salient,  as  a  beaked  prcmiontoiy,  towards  the  France  we 
know  of;  and  evermcxe,  in  brilliant  elasticities  of  ten^er» 
a  salient  or  out-sallying  nation;  lending  to  us  English 
piesaitly — for  thb  much  of  heraldry  we  may  at  <mce  i^ance 
on  to — ^their  **  Leopard,"  ^  not  as  a  spotted  or  blotted  crea- 
tore»  but  as  an  inevitably  springing  and  pouncing  one,  tat 
our  own  kingly  and  princely  shields. 

82.  Thus  much  of  their  ''Satian'*  epithet  may  be 
enough ;  but  from  the  interpretation  of  the  Prankish  one 
we  are  still  as  fiir  as  ever,  and  must  be  content,  in  the 
meantime,  to  stay  so,  noting  however  two  ideas  afterwards 
entangled  with  the  name,  which  are  of  much  descriptive 
importance  to  us. 

^The  French  poet  in  the  first  book  of  his  Frandades* 
(says  Mons.  Favine;  but  what  poet  I  know  not,  nor  can 
inquire')  ^*  encounters  **  (in  the  sense  of  en-quarters,  or 
depicts  as  a  herald)  ''certain  fables  on  the  name  of  the 
French   by   the  adoption  and  composure   of  two    CrauUsk 

*  Their  fint  miichievous  exsolUtion  into  Alsace  being  inrited  bj  the 
p^ffMHf  themselTes,  (or  at  least  by  Constantins  in  his  jealousy  of  Joliany) — 
wtth  'pretents  and  promises, — the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  a  perpetual  grant  of 
all  the  territories  they  were  able  to  subdue."  Gibbon,  ^ap.  xix.  (iiL  S08). 
By  aw  other  historian  than  Gibbon,  (who  has  really  no  fixed  opinion  on 
any  oaimcter,  or  question,  but,  safe  in  the  general  truism  that  the  wont 
mea  tometlmea  do  right,  and  the  best  often  do  wrong,*  praises  when  he 
waati  to  round  a  sentence,  and  blames  when  he  cannot  otherwise  edge 
one) — it  might  have  startled  us  to  be  here  told  of  the  nation  which 
•'dcienred,  assumed,  and  maintained  the  komomrable  name  ci  fieemen,**  that 
^ikne  wmdiKJfimfi  robben  treated  as  their  natural  enemies  all  the  sufajecti 
of  the  empire  who  possessed  any  property  which  they  were  desirous  of 
acquiring/'  The  first  campaign  of  Julian,  which  throws  both  Franks  and 
Alemanni  back  across  the  Rhine,  but  grants  the  Salian  Franks,  under  aoleim 
oeth,  their  established  territory  in  the  Netherlands,  must  be  traced  at 
another  time.* 


1 


t 


See  /W«  Clavigera,  Letter  25  (Vol  XXVII.  p.  454).] 


*  Honsard's  Franeiade  (1572).] 


Compare  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  42  (Vol.  XX\1II.  a.  96).] 


*  [This,  howsrer,  was  not  done:  see  Gibbon,  eh.  six.] 
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words  joyned  together,  Fhere-Eneos  whieh  signifieth  '  Beare- 
Launce^^  ( — Shake-Liaiice,  we  might  perhaps  venture  to 
translate,  a  lighter  weapon  than  the  Spear  beginning  here 
to  quiver  in  the  hand  of  its  chivalry) — ^**and  Fere-encos 
then  passing  swiftly  on  the  tongue  into  Francos;"^ — a 
derivation  not  to  be  adopted,  but  the  idea  of  the  weapon 
most  carefully, — ^together  with  this  following — ^that 

''  among  the  arms  of  the  ancient  French,  over  and  beside  the  Launce,  was 
the  Battaile-Axe,  which  they  called  Anckon,  and  moreover,  yet  to  this  day, 
in  manv  Provinces  of  France,  it  is  termed  an  Achon,  wherewith  they  served 
themselves  in  warre,  by  throwing  it  a  farre  off  at  joyning  with  the  enemy, 
onely  to  discover  the  man  and  to  cleave  his  shield.  Because  this  Achm 
was  darted  with  such  violence,  as  it  would  cleave  the  Shield,  and  eompell 
the  Maister  thereof  to  hold  down  his  arm,  and  being  so  discovered,  as 
naked  or  unarmed;  it  made  way  for  the  sooner  surprizing  of  him.  It 
seemeth,  that  this  weapon  was  proper  and  particuler  to  the  French  Souldior, 
as  well  him  on  foote,  as  on  horsebacke.  For  this  cause  they  called  it 
Francucus.  Francisca,  securis  oblonga,  quam  Frond  Ubrabani  m  Hodet,  For 
the  Horseman,  beside  his  shield  and  Francisca  (Armes  common,  as  wee  have 
said,  to  the  Footman),  had  also  the  Lance,  which  being  broken,  and  serving 
to  no  further  effect,  he  laid  hand  on  his  Francisca,  as  we  learn  the  use 
of  that  weapon  in  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  his  second  book,  and  twenty- 
seventh  chapter."  3 

88.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  how  respectfully  these 
lessons  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  were  received  by  the 
French  knights;  and  curious  to  see  the  preferred  use  of 
the  Francisca  by  all  the  best  of  them— down,  not  only  to 
Coeur  de  Lion's  time,  but  even  to  the  day  of  Poitiers.  In 
the  last  wrestle  of  the  battle  at  Poitiers  gate,  *'  Lk,  fit  le 
Roy  Jehan  de  sa  main,  merveilles  d'armes,  et  tenoit  une 
hache  de  guerre  dont  bien  se  deffendoit  et  combattoit, — si 
la  quartre  partie  de  ses  gens  luy  eussent  ressembl^,  la 
joum^  eust  ^te  pour  eux."*  Still  more  notably,  in  the 
episode  of  fight  which  Froissart  stops  to  tell  just  before, 
between  the  Sire  de  Verclef  (on  Severn),  and  the  Picard 
squire  Jean  de  Helennes :  the  Englishman,  losing  his  swoi-d, 
dismounts  to  recover  it,  on  which  Helennes  coasts  his  own 


*  [Favine,  p.  65  (Book  ii.  ch.  L).] 

*  [ibid.,  p.  66.] 

*  [FraUMrt,  Book  i.  part  ii.  ch.  44;  vol  i.  p.  363  (Bachon's  ed.,  1835).] 
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at  him  with  such  aim  and  force  ^'qu'il  acconsuit  FAnglois 
es  cuisses,  teUement  que  Fesp^  entra  dedans  et  le  oousifc 
tout  parmi,  jusqu'au  hans."^ 

(^  this  the  knight  rendering  himself,  the  squire  Unds 
his  wound,  and  nurses  him,  staying  fifteen  days  '^pour 
Famour  de  lui"  at  Chasteleraut,  while  his  life  was  in  dai^ier; 
and  afterwards  canying  him  in  a  litter  all  the  way  to  .his 
own  chastel  in  Ficardy.  His  ransom  however  is  0000 
nobles — I  suppose  about  25,000  pounds,  of  our  present 
estimate;  and  you  may  set  down  for  one  of  the  &tallest 
signs  that  the  days  of  chivalry  are  near  their  darkening, 
how  ^*  devint  celuy  Escuyer,  Chevalier,  pour  le  grand  profit 
qu*fl  eut  du  Seigneur  de  Verclef." 

I  return  gladly  to  the  dawn  of  chivalry,  when,  every 
hour  and  year,  men  were  becoming  more  gentle  and  more 
wise;  while,  even  through  their  worst  cruelty  and  error, 
native  qualities  of  noblest  cast  may  be  seen  asserting 
tiiemselves  for  primal  motive,  and  submitting  themsdves 
for  future  training. 

84.  We  have  hitherto  got  no  fiEurther  in  our  notion  of 
a  Salian  Frank  than  a  glimpse  of  his  two  principal  weapons, 
— the  shadow  of  him,  however,  begins  to  shape  itself  to  us 
on  the  mist  of  the  Brocken,  bearing  the  lance  light,  pasa- 
ing  into  the  javelin, — ^but  the  axe,  his  woodman's  weapon, 
iMEvy; — ^for  economical  reasons,  in  scarcity  of  iron,  prefer- 
ablert  of  all  weapons,  giving  the  fidlest  swing  and  weight 
of  Uow  with  least  quantity  of  actual  metal,  and  roughest 
finging.  Gibbon  gives  them  also  a  ^^ weighty''  swcmi, 
suspended  from  a  ''broad"  belt:*  but  Gibbon's  epithets  are 
always  gratis,'  and  the  belted  sword,  whatever  its  measure, 
was  probably  for  the  leaders  only ;  the  belt,  itself  of  gokU 
the  distinction  of  the  Roman  Counts,  and  doubtless  adopted 
from  them  by  the  allied  Frank  leaders,  afterwards  taking 

1  [Fni9$ttrt,  cK  43,  a<f  Jin.,  p.  363.] 

•  TCh.  xxxT.  ;  voL  vi.  p.  95.] 

'  [Sm  what  Raskin  ears,  on  the  contrary,  of  Milton's  epithets :  8e§ame  and  LiMm, 

%  a  (VoL  xvia  p.  7i).j 
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the  Pauline  mythic  meaning  of  the  girdle  of  Truth  ^ — and 
so  finally ;  the  chief  mark  of  Belted  Knighthood. 

85.  The  Shield,  for  all,  was  round,  wielded  like  a 
Highlander's  target : — armour,  presumably,  nothing  but  hard- 
tanned  leather,  or  patiently  close  knitted  hemp;  '* Their 
close  apparel,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  ^^  accurately  expressed  the 
figure  of  their  limbs,"'  but  ^'apparel"  is  only  MUtonic- 
Gibbonian  for  '^nobody  knows  what."  He  is  more  intel- 
ligible of  their  persons.  ''The  lofty  stature  of  the  Franks^ 
and  their  blue  eyes,  denoted  a  G^manic  origin;  the  war- 
like barbarians  were  trained  from  their  earliest  youth  to 
run,  to  leap,  to  swim,  to  dart  the  javelin  and  battle-axe 
with  unerring  aim,  to  advance  without  hesitation  against  a 
superior  enemy,  and  to  maintain  either  in  life  or  death, 
the  invincible  reputation  of  their  ancestors"  (vL  95).  For 
the  first  time,  in  858,  appalled  by  the  Emperor  Julian's 
victory  at  Strasburg,  and  besieged  by  him  upon  the  Meuse» 
a  body  of  six  hundred  Franks  ''  dispensed  with  the  ancient 
law  which  commanded  them  to  conquer  or  die."  *  ''Although 
they  were  strongly  actuated  by  the  allurements  of  rapine, 
they  professed  a  disinterested  love  of  war,  which  they 
considered  as  the  supreme  honour  and  felicity  of  human 
nature;  and  their  minds  and  bodies  were  so  hardened  by 
perpetual  action  that,  according  to  the  lively  expression  of 
an  orator,  the  snows  of  winter  were  as  pleasant  to  them 
as  the  flowers  of  spring."* 

86.  These  mental  and  bodily  virtues,  or  indurations, 
were  probably  universal  in  the  military  rank  of  the  nation : 
but  we  learn  presently,  with  surprise,  of  so  remarkably 
"  free  "  a  people,  that  nobody  but  the  King  and  royal  family 
might  wear  their  hair  to  their  own  liking.  The  kings 
wore  theirs  in  flowing  ringlets  on  the  back  and  shoidders, 
— ^the   Queens,   in  tresses  rippling  to  their   feet,* — but  all 

^  [Ephesians  vi.  14 :  "Stand,  therefore,  haviug  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth." 
Isaiah  (xi.  5)  uses  the  same  fig^e.] 
«  [Ch.  XXXV. ;  Tol.  vi.  p.  95.] 

*  [Ch.  xix. ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  219-220.] 

*  [Compare  below,  p.  159  n.  ;  and  Vol  (TAmo,  §  212  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  124).] 
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the  rest  of  the  natxm  ^^wen  obliged,  either  by  law  or 
costnm^  to  dia^e  the  hinder  put  of  tiieir  head,  to  comb 
their  Atart  hair  ow  their  forehead,  and  to  content  them- 
sdves  wish  the  onament  oi  two  small  whiskers.*"  ^ 

S7.  Monstadies, — ^Mr.  Gibbon  means,  I  imagine:  and  I 
take  leave  also  to  sni^ose  that  the  nobles,  and  noble  bdks, 
m^gfat  wear  sudi  tress  and  lipglet  as  became  them.  But 
again,  we  receive  unexpectedly  ambaRassii^  U^^t  on  the 
democratic  institutions  of  the  Franks,  in  bei^g  told  that 
^the  vanoos  trades,  the  labours  ot  agiiculture,  and  the  arts 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  were  exercued  by  ^ervUt  hands  Ibr 
the  emobmemt  oi  the  SoTerdgn.**  ^ 

^Servile"  and  ''Emolument,"  however,  though  at  fint 
tiiey  sound  verjr  dreadful  and  very  wroi^,  are  only  Miltonie^ 
Gribbcmian  expressions  of  the  gmoal  &ct  that  the  Frankiak 
Kiqgs  had  ^oug^unen  in  their  fields,  employed  weavers  and 
smiths  to  make  their  robes  and  swcnds,  hunted  with  hunts* 
men,  hawked  with  fidconns,  and  were  in  other  reqpecta 
tyrannical  to  the  ordinary  extent  that  an  English  Master 
of  Hounds  may  be.  ^  The  mansicHi  of  the  long-haired  Kiqga 
was  surrounded  with  convofiient  jrards  and  staUes  for 
poultry  and  cattle;  the  garden  was  planted  with  useful 
v^q^etaUes;  the  magazines  filled  with  com  and  wine  cither 
Ibr  sale  or  consumption ;  and  the  whole  administration  con- 
ducted by  the  strictest  rules  of  private  eocmomy/  ^ 

88.  I  have  collected  these  imperfect,  and  not  always 
extremely  consistent,  notices  of  the  aspect  and  tonper  oi  the 
Franks  out  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  casual  references  to  them  duriqg 
a  period  of  more  than  tvro  centuries, — and  the  last  pass- 
age  quoted,  winch  he  accompanies  with  the  statement  that 
*'  <me  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  rural  palaces  were  scattered 
through  the  provinces  of  their  kingdom,'*  without  telling 
us  what  kingdom,  or  at  what  period,  must  I  think  be  held 
descriptive    of  the    general    manner    and    sjrstem   of  thdr 

*  rCh.  xzzv. ;  voL  vL  p.  94.1 

*  [Ch.  xxxviiL ;  voL  tI.  d.  336.1 
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moimrch^  «fter  the  victorias  ofCltovia;  But;  ftotn  the  fiiM! 
hour  you  hea^  of  him,  the  fVnik,  dosdj  o^nuAlerad,  is 
alwajrs  an  eztreOiely  ingenious,  weU-meamng,  and  industrious 
personage; — ^if  eagerly  acquisitive,  also  inteHigently  conser- 
vative and  constructive;  an  dement  of  cnrder  and  crystal- 
line edification,  which  is  to  oonsununate  itself  one  day  in 
the  aisles  of  Amiens ;  and  things  generally  insuperable  and 
impregnable,  if  the  intiabitants  of  them  had  been  as  sound- 
hearted  as  their  buOders,  for  many  a  day  beyond. 

89.  But  for  the  present,  we  must  retrace  our  ground  a 
little;  for  indeed  I  have  lately  observed  with  compunction, 
in  re-reading  some  of  my  books  for  revised  issue,  that  if 
ever  I  promise,  in  one  number  or  chapter,  cazefol  con- 
sideration of  any  particular  point  in  the  next,  the  next 
never  doa  toudi  upon  the  promised  point  at  all,  but  is  sum 
to  fix  itself  passionatdy  on  some  antithetic,  antipathic^  or 
antipodic,  point  in  the  opposite  hemisphere.  This  manner 
of  conducting  a  treatise  I  find  indeed  extremely  conducive 
to  impartiality  and  largeness  of  view ;  but  can  conceive  it 
to  be—to  the  general  reader — not  only  disa{qpointiiig,  (if 
indeed  I  may  flittter  myself  that  I  ever  interest  enough  to 
disappoint,)  but  even  liable  to  confirm  in  his  mind  scnne  of 
the  foUacious  and  extremely  absurd  insinuations  of  adverse 
critics  reqiecting  my  inccmsistency,  vacillation,  and  liaUlity 
to  be  aflfected  hy  changes  of  the  weather  in  my  prindples  or 
opinionsr  I  purpose,  tiierefore,  in  these  historiod  sketches, 
at  least  to  watch,  and  I  hope  partly  to  correct  mjrself  in 
this  fault  of  promise-breaking,  and  at  whatever  sacrifice  of 
my  variously  fluent  or  re-fluent  humour,  to  tell  in  each 
successive  chapter  in  some  measure  what  the  reader  justi- 
fiably expects  to  be  told. 

40.  I  left,  merely  glanced  at,  in  my  opening  chapter, 
the  story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons.^  It  may  be  found  (and 
it  is  very  nearly  the  only  thing  tliat  if  to  be  found  re- 
specting the  personal  life  or  character  of  the  first  Louis) 

^  [See  above,  p.  34] 
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in  every  cheap  popular  history  of  France;  with  cheap 
popular  moralities  engrafted  thereon.  Had  I  time  to  trace 
it  to  its  first  soiurces,  perhaps  it  might  take  another  aspect 
But  I  give  it  as  you  may  anjrwhere  find  it — asking  you 
only  to  consider  whether— even  as  so  read — ^it  may  not 
properly  bear  a  somewhat  different  moral. 

41.  The  story  is,  then,  that  after  the  battle  of  Soissons, 
in  the  division  of  Roman,  or  GaUic  spoil,  the  King  wished 
to  have  a  beautifully  wrought  silver  vase  for — *' himself,"' 
I  was  going  to  write — and  in  my  last  chapter  did  mis- 
takenly infer  that  he  wanted  it  for  his  better  self, — ^his 
Queen.  But  he  wanted  it  for  neither; — it  was  to  restore 
to  St.  Remy,  that  it  might  remain  among  the  consecrated 
treasures  of  Rheims.  That  is  the  first  point  on  whidi 
the  popular  histories  do  not  insist,  and  which  one  of  his 
warriors,  claiming  equal  division  of  treasure,  chose  ako 
to  ignore.  The  vase  was  asked  by  the  King  in  addition 
to  his  own  portion,  and  the  Frank  knights,  while  they 
rendered  true  obedience  to  their  king  as  a  leader,  had  not 
the  smallest  notion  of  allowing  him  what  more  recent  kings 
call  "Royalties" — taxes  on  ever3rtJiing  they  touch.  And 
one  of  these  Frank  knights  or  Counts — a  little  franker 
than  the  rest — and  as  incredulous  of  St.  Remy's  saintship 
as  a  Protestant  Bishop,  or  Positivist  Philosopher — ^^took 
upcm  him  to  dispute  the  King's  and  the  Church's  claim,  in 
the  manner,  suppose,  of  a  Liberal  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  disputed  it  with  such  security  of  support 
by  the  public  opinion  of  the  fifth  century,  that — ^the  King 
persisting  in  his  request — ^the  fearless  soldier  dashed  the 
vase  to  pieces  with  his  war-axe,  exclaiming,  "Thou  shalt 
have  no  more  than  thy  portion  by  lot" 

42.  It  is  the  first  clear  assertion  of  French  "Libert^, 
Fraternity  and  Egalit^,"  supported,  then,  as  now,  by  the 
destruction,  which  is  the  only  possible  active  operation  of 
•*free"  personages,  of  the  art  they  cannot  produce. 

The  King  did  not  continue  the  quarrel.  Cowards  will 
think  that  he  paused  in  cowardice,  and  malicious  persons* 
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that  he  paused  in  malignity.  He  iUd  pause  in  anger 
assuredly;  but  biding  its  time,  which  the  anger  of  a  strong 
man  always  can,  and  bum  hotter  for  the  waiting,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  Christians  being  told  not 
to  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  it^  Precept  which  Christians 
now-a-days  are  perfectly  ready  to  obey,  if  it  is  somebody 
else  who  has  been  injured;*  and  indeed,  the  difficulty  in 
such  cases  is  usually  to  get  them  to  think  of  the  injury 
even  while  the  Sun  rises  on  their  wrath.* 

48.  The  sequel  is  very  shocking  indeed — ^to  modem 
sensibility.  I  give  it  in  the,  if  not  polished,  at  least  deli- 
cately varnished,  language  of  the  Pictorial  History:^ — 

"About  a  year  afterwards,  on  reviewing  his  troops,  he 
went  to  the  man  who  had  struck  the  vase,  and  examining 
his  armSj  complained  that  they  were  in  bad  condition!'' 
(Italics  mine)  "and  threw  them"  (What?  shield  and 
sword?)  "on  the  ground.  The  soldier  stooped  to  recover 
them;  and  at  that  moment  the  King  strack  him  cm  the 
head  with  his  battle-axe,  cr3ring,  'Thus  didst  thou  to  the 
vase  at  Soissons.'"  The  Moral  modem  historian  proceeds 
to  reflect  that  "this — as  an  evidence  of  the  concOtion  of 
the  Franks,  and  of  the  ties  by  which  they  were  united, — 
gives  but  the  idea  of  a  band  of  Robbers  and  their  chief 
Which  is,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  myself  look  into  and 
decipher  the  nature  of  things,  the  Primary  idea  to  be 
entertained  respecting  most  of  the  kingly  and  military 
organizations  in  this  world,  down  to  our  own  day;  (unless 
perchance  it  be  the  Afghans  and  Zulus  who  are  stealing 
our  lands  in  England — instead  of  we  theirs,  in  their  several 
countries).      But   concerning  the  manner  of  this   piece  of 

*  Read  Mr.  Plimsoirs  article  on  coal  mines  for  instance.^ 

^  [See  Ephesians  iv.  26.] 

«  [Compare  what  Ruskin  says  on  the  decay  of  "righteous  anger/'  VoL  XX. 
p.  89.] 

'  [The  Pictorial  Hiitory  of  France  and  of  the  French  People,  vol.  i.  pp.  53-54.] 

*  ["Explosions  in  Collieries^  and  their  Cure/'  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
December  1880,  voL  8,  pp.  895-920.] 
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military  execution,  I  must  for  the  present  leave  the  reader 
to  ccmsider  with  himself,  whether  indeed  it  be  less  Kingly, 
or  more  savage,  to  strike  an  uncivil  soldier  on  the  head 
with  one's  own  battle-axe,  than,  for  instance,  to  strike  a 
person  like  Sir  Thomas  More  on  the  neck  with  an  execu- 
tioner's,— ^using  for  the  mechanism,  and  as  it  were  guillotine 
bar  and  rope  to  the  blow — ^the  manageable  forms  of  National 
Law,  and  the  gracefully  twined  intervention  of  a  politic 
group  of  noblemen  and  bishops. 

44.  Far  darker  things  have  to  be  told  of  him  than  this, 
as  his  proud  life  draws  towards  the  close, — ^things  which,  if 
any  of  us  could  see  clear  thrmigh  darkness,  you  should  «be 
told  in  all  the  truth  of  them.  But  we  never  can  know 
the  truth  of  Sin ;  for  its  nature  is  to  deceive,  alike,  on  the 
one  side  the  Sinner,  on  the  other  the  Judge:  Diabolic, — 
betraying  whether  we  yield  to  it,  or  condemn.  Here  is 
Gibbon's  sneer — if  you  care  for  it;  but  I  gather  first  from 
the  confused  paragraphs  which  conduct  to  it,  the  sentences 
of  praise,  less  niggard  than  the  Sage  of  Lausanne  usually 
grants  to  any  hero  who  has  confessed  the  influence  of 
Christianity : — 

45.  ''Qovis,  when  he  was  no  more  than  fifteen  vean  of  age,  succeeded, 
by  bis  father's  death,  to  the  command  of  the  Salian  tribe.  The  narrow 
limits  of  his  kingdom  were  confined  to  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  with  the 
•ndent  dioceses  of  Toumay  and  Arras ;  and  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  the 
number  of  his  warriors  could  not  exceed  five  thousand.  The  kindred  Mbes 
of  the  Franlcs  who  had  seated  themselves  along  the  Scheldt,  the  Mease,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  were  governed  by  their  independent  kings,  of  the 
Merovingian  race,  the  equals,  the  allies,  and  sometimes  the  enemies  of  the 
Salic  Prince.  When  he  first  took  the  field  he  had  neither  gold  nor  silver 
In  his  coffers,  nor  wine  and  com  in  his  magajones;  but  he  imitated  tbe 
example  of  Csesar,  who  in  the  same  country  had  acquired  wealth  by  the 
sword,  and  purchased  soldiers  with  the  fruits  of  conquest  The  untamed 
WfMt  of  the  Barbarians  was  taught  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  of 
Tegular  discipline.  At  the  annual  review  of  the  month  of  March,  their 
arms  were  diligently  inspected;  and  when  they  traversed  a  peaceful  ter> 
ritory  they  were  prohibited  from  touching  a  blade  of  grass.  The  justice 
of  Clovis  was  inexorable ;  and  his  careless  or  disobedient  soldiers  were 
punished  with  instant  death.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  valour 
of  a  Frank;  but  the  valour  of  Clovis  was  directed  by  cool  and  consum- 
mate prudence.  In  all  his  transactions  with  mankind  he  calculated  the 
weight  of  interest,  of  passion,  and  of  opinioo;    and  his  measures  were 
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sometimes  adapted  to  the  sanguinary  manners  of  the  Gennans,  and  some- 
times moderated  by  the  milder  genius  of  Rome^  and  Christianity. 

46.  ''But  the  savage  conqueror  of  Gaul  was  incapable  of  examining  the 
proofs  of  a  religion,  which  depends  on  the  laborious  investigation  of  historic 
evidence,  and  speculative  theology.  He  was  still  more  incapable  of  feeling 
the  mild  influence  of  the  Gospel,  which  persuades  and  purifies  the  heart 
of  a  genuine  convert.  His  ambitious  reign  was  a  perpetual  violation  of 
moral  and  Christian  duties:  his  hands  were  stained  wiih  blood,  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war;  and,  as  soon  as  Clovis  had  dismissed  a  synod  of  the 
Galilean  Church,  he  calmly  assassinated  all  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian 
race."  * 

47.  It  is  too  true;  but  rhetorically  put,  in  the  first 
place — for  we  ought  to  be  told  how  many  "all''  the 
princes  were; — in  the  second  place,  we  must  note^  that, 
supposing  Clovis  had  in  any  degree  "searched  the  Scrip- 
tures"* as  presented  to  the  Western  world  by  St.  Jerome, 
he  was  likely,  as  a  soldier-king,  to  have  thought  more  of 
the  mission  of  Joshua^  and  Jehu  than  of  the  patience  of 
Christ,  whose  sufierings  he  thought  rather  of  avenging  than 
imitating :  and  the  question  whether  the  other  Ki^|[s  of  the 
Franks  should  either  succeed  him,  or,  in  envy  of  his  en- 
larged kingdom,  attack  and  dethrone,  was  easily  in  his 
mind  convertible  from  a  personal  danger  into  the  chance  of 
the  return  of  the  whole  nation  to  idolatry.  And,  in  the 
last  place,  his  faith  in  the  Divine  protection  of  his  cause 
had  been  shaken  by  his  defeat  before  Aries  by  the  Ostro- 
goths; and  the  Frank  leopard  had  not  so  wholly  changed 
liis  spots'  as  to  surrender  to  an  enemy  the  opportunity  of 
a  first  spring. 

*  The  likeness  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  legend,  and  the  walls  of 
Angoul^me,  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  are  said  to  have  fallen  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpets  of  Govis.  ''A  miracle,"  says  Gibbon,  ^' which  may  be 
reduced  to  the  supposition  that  some  clerical  engineers  had  secretly  under- 
mined the  foundations  of  the  rampart."  ^  I  cannot  too  often  warn  my  honest 
readers  against  the  modem  habit  of  "reducing"  all  history  whatever  to 
''  the  supposition  that "...  etc.,  etc.  The  legend  is  of  course  the  natural 
and  easy  expansion  of  a  metaphor. 


Ch.  xxxviii. ;  vol.  vi.  p.  2d4.] 

'John  v.  39.] 

Jeremiah  xiii.  23.] 

Ch.  xxxviii. ;  vol.  vi.  p.  31 7-] 
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48.  Finally,  and  beyond  all  these  personal  questions, 
the  forms  of  cruelty  and  subtlety — ^the  former,  observe, 
arising  much  out  of  a  scorn  of  pain  which  was  a  condition 
of  honour  in  their  women  as  well  as  men,  are  in  these 
savage  races  all  founded  on  their  love  of  glory  in  w^r, 
which  can  only  be  understood  by  comparing  what  remains 
of  the  same  temper  in  the  higher  castes  of  the  North 
American  Indians;  and,  before  tracing  in  final  clearness  the 
actual  events  of  the  reign  of  Clo\ds  to  their  end,  the  reader 
will  do  well  to  learn  this  list  of  the  personages  of  the 
great  Drama,  taking  to  heart  the  meaning  of  the  name  of 
each,  both  in  its  probable  effect  on  the  mind  of  its  bearer, 
and  in  its  fateful  expression  of  the  course  of  their  acts,  and 
the  consequences  of  it  to  future  generations : — 

(1.)  Clovis.  Frank  form,  Hluodoveh.  ''Glorious  Holiness/'  or  conaecra- 
tion.  LAtin  Chlodovisus,  when  baptized  by  St.  Remy,  softening 
afterwards  through  the  centuries  into  Lhodovisus^  Ludoyicos, 
Louis. 

(2.)  Albofleda.  "  White  household  fairy  "  ?  His  youngest  sister ;  married 
Theodoric  (Theutreich,  "People's  ruler"),  the  great  King  of  the 
Ostrogoths. 

(3.)  Qotilde.  Hlod-hilda.  "  Glorious  Battle-maid."  His  wife.  ''HUda" 
first  meaning  Battle,  pure;  and  then  passing  into  Queen  or 
Maid  of  Battle.  Christianized  to  Ste  Clotilde  in  France,  and 
Ste  Hilda  of  Whitby  cliff. 

(S.)  Clotilde.  His  only  daughter.  Died  for  the  Catholic  faith,  under 
Arian  persecution. 

(4.)  Childebert.  His  eldest  son  by  QoUlde,  the  first  Frank  King  in 
Paris.  ''Battle  Splendour/'  softening  into  Hildebert,  and  then 
Hildebrandt,  as  in  the  Nibelung. 

(5.)  Chlodomir.     "Glorious  Fame."     His  second  son  by  Clotilde. 

(6.)  Clotaire.  His  youngest  son  by  Clotilde;  virtually  the  destroyer  of 
his  father's  house.     "Glorious  Warrior." 

(7.)  Chlodowald.  Youngest  son  of  Chlodomir.  "Glorious  Power/'  after- 
wards "St  aoud." 

49.  I  will  now  follow  straight,  through  their  light  and 
shadow,  the  course  of  Clovis'  reign  and  deeds. 

A.D.  481.  Crowned,  when  he  was  only  fifteen.  Five 
years  afterwards,  he  challenges,  *'in  the  spirit,  and  almost 
in  the  language  of  chivalry,"  ^  the  Roman  governor  Syagrius» 

1  [Gibbon,  voL  ri.  p.  297-] 
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holding  the  district  of  Rheims  and  Soissons.  ^Campum 
sibi  praeparari  jussit — he  commanded  his  antagonist  to  pre- 
pare him  a  battle  field** — see  Gibbon's  note  and  reference, 
chap,  xxxviii.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Nogent  was  after* 
wards  built  on  the  field,  marked  by  a  circle  of  Pagan 
sepulchres.  ^*  Clovis  bestowed  the  adjacent  lands  of  Leuilly 
and  Coucy  on  the  church  of  Rheims."*^ 

A.D.  485.  The  Battle  of  Soissons.  Not  dated  by  Gibbon : 
the  subsequent  death  of  Syagrius  at  the  court  of  (the 
younger)  Alaric,  was  in  486 — ^take  485  for  the  battle. 

50.  A.D.  498.  I  cannot  find  any  account  of  the  relations 
between  Clovis  and  the  King  of  Burgundy,  the  uncle  of 
Clotilde,  which  preceded  his  betrothal  to  the  orphan  princess. 
Her  uncle,  according  to  the  common  history,  had  killed 
both  her  father  and  mother,  and  compelled  her  sister 
to  take  the  veil — ^motives  none  assigned,  nor  authorities. 
Clotilde  herself  was  pursued  on  her  way  to  France,t  and 
the  litter  in  which  she  travelled  captured,  with  part  of  her 
marriage    portion.    But  the   princess    herself   mounted    on 

*  When? — ^for  this  tmdition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  vase,  points  to  a 
friendship  between  Clovis  and  St.  Remy,  and  a  singular  respect  on  the 
King's  side  for  the  Christians  of  Gaul^  though  he  was  not  yet  himself 
converted. 

f  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  want  in  vulgar  historians  of  the  slightest 
sense  of  the  vital  interest  of  anything  they  tell,  that  neither  in  Gibbon, 
nor  in  Messrs.  Bussey  and  Gaspey,^  nor  in  the  elaborate  Histoire  des  FUles 
de  France,^  can  I  find,  with  the  best  research  my  winter's  morning  allows, 
what  city  was  at  this  time  the  capital  of  Burgundy,  or  at  least  in  which 
of  its  four  nominal  capitals, — Dijon,  Besan9on,  Geneva,  and  Vienne, — Gotilde 
was  brought  up.  The  evidence  seems  to  me  in  favour  of  Vienne — (called 
always  by  Messrs.  B.  and  G.,  "Vienna,"*  with  what  effect  on  the  minds  of 
their  dimly  geographical  readers  I  cannot  say) — the  rather  that  Clotilde's 
mother  is  said  to  have  been  "thrown  into  the  Rhone  with  a  stone  round 
her  neck."     The  author  of  the  introduction  to  "  Bourgogne  "  in  the  Hutaire 


*  rOibbon,  vol.  vi.  p.  297  n.] 

'  [Authors  of  The  Pictorial  History  qf  France :  see  above,  p.  39  n.] 

*  [Histoire  des  ViUes  de  France,  avec  tine  introduction  ginerale  pewr  chaque 
province,  par  M.  Aristide  Guilbert  et  une  Soci^t^  de  Membres  de  I'lustitut,  etc., 
6  vols.,  Paris,  1844.  Ruskin  kept  the  book  near  his  hands  while  writing  Our  Fathers 
Jiave  Told  Us:  see  the  plan  of  his  study.  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  Ixviii.] 

*  [See,  e,g,,  vol.  i.  p.  69.] 
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horseback,  and  rode,  with  part  of  her  escort,  forward  into 
France,  "ordering  her  attendants  to  set  fire  to  everything 
that  pertained  to  her  uncle  and  his  subjects  which  they 
might  meet  with  on  the  way."^ 

51.  The  fact  is  not  chronicled,  usually,  among  the  say-' 
ings  or  doings  of  the  Saints:  but  the  punishment  of  Kings 
by  destroying  the  property  of  their  subjects,  is  too  well 
recognized  a  method  of  modem  Christian  warfare  to  allow 
our  indignation  to  burn  hot  against  Clotilde ;  driven,  as  she 
was,  hard  by  grief  and  wrath.  The  years  of  her  youth  are 
not  counted  to  us;  Clovis  was  already  twenty-seven,  and 
tor  three  years  maintained  the  faith  of  his  ancestral  religion 
against  all  the  influence  of  his  queen. 

52.  A.D.  496.  I  did  not  in  the  opening  chapter'  attach 
nearly  enough  importance  to  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  thinking 
cf  it  as  merely  compelling  the  Alemanni  to  recross  the 
Rhine,  and  establishing  the  Frank  power  on  its  western 
bank.  But  infinitely  wider  results  are  indicated  in  the 
short  sentence  with  which  Gibbon  closes  his  account  of  the 

det  VUUi  is  80  eager  to  get  his  iittle  spiteful  snarl  at  anything  like  reli- 
gion anywhere,  that  he  entirely  forgets  the  existence  of  the  first  queen  of 
Fhmee, — never  names  her,  nor,  as  such,  the  place  of  her  birth, — but  con- 
tributes only  to  the  knowledge  of  the  young  student  this  beneficial  quota, 
that  Gondeband^  ''  plus  politique  que  guerrier,  trouva  au  milieu  de  ses  con- 
tioverses  thdologiques  avec  Avitus,  6v£que  de  Vienne,  le  temps  de  faire  mourir 
•es  trois  Mres  et  de  recueillir  leur  heritage." 

The  one  broad  fact  which  my  own  readers  will  find  it  well  to  remember 
is  that  Burgundy,  at  this  time,  by  whatever  king  or  victor  tribe  its  in- 
iiabitants  may  be  subdued,  does  practically  include  the  whole  of  French 
Swttserland,  and  even  of  the  German,  as  far  east  as  Vindonissa : — the  Reuss, 
from  Vindonissa  through  Lucerne  to  the  St.  Gothard  being  its  effective 
eastern  boundary ;  that  westward — it  meant  all  Jura,  and  the  plains  of  the 
Saone ;  and  southward,  included  all  Savoy  and  Dauphin6.  According  to  the 
aothor  of  La  Suisse  Historique  '  Clotilde  was  first  addressed  by  Clovis*s  herald 
disguised  as  a  beggar,  while  she  distributed  alms  at  the  gate  of  St  Pierre 
at  Geneva;  and  her  departure  and  pursued  flight  into  France  were  from 
Dijon. 

*  iTke  Pictorial  History  of  France,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  65.] 

*  PSee  above,  pp.  84,  39.] 

*  [la  Suisse  Historique  et  Pittoresque,  Premihe  Pariie:  La  Suisse  Hist^Hfue, 
par  £  H.  Gaallleur :  Geneva,  1855,  pp.  45,  46.] 
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battle.  "After  the  conquest  of  the  western  provinces,  the 
Franks  dUme  retained  their  ancient  possessions  beyond  the 
Rhine.  They  gradually  subdued  and  dxnUzed  the  exhausted 
countries  as  far  as  the  Elbe  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia ; 
and  the  peace  of  Europe  was  secured  by  the  obedience  of 
Germany."  ^ 

58.  For,  in  the  south,  Theodoric  had  already  "  sheathed 
the  sword  in  the  pride  of  victory  and  the  vigour  of  his 
age — and  his  farther  reign  of  three  and  thirty  years  was 
consecrated  to  the  duties  of  civil  government."  *  Even  when 
his  son-in-law,  Alaric,  fell  by  Clovis'  hand  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  Theodoric  was  content  to  check  the  Frank 
power  at  Aries,  without  pursuing  his  success,  and  to  pro- 
tect his  infant  grandchild,  correcting  at  the  same  time 
some  abuses  in  the  civil  government  of  Spain.  So  that 
the  healing  sovereignty  of  the  great  Goth  was  established 
from  Sicily  to  the  Danube — and  from  Sirmium  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

54.  Thus,  then,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  you 
have  Europe  divided  simply  by  her  watershed;  and  two 
Christian  kings  reigning,  with  entirely  beneficent  and  healthy 
power— one  in  the  north — one  in  the  south — the  mightiest 
and  worthiest  of  them  married  to  the  other's  youngest 
sister:  a  saint  queen  in  the  north — and  a  devoted  and 
earnest  Catholic  woman,  queen  mother  in  the  south.  It  is 
a  conjunction  of  things  memorable  enough  in  the  Earth's 
history, — much  to  be  thought  of,  oh  fast  whirling  reader, 
if  ever,  out  of  the  crowd  of  pent  up  cattle  driven  across 
Rhine,  or  Adige,  you  can  extricate  yourself  for  an  hour, 
to  walk  peacefully  out  of  the  south  gate  of  Cologne,  or 
across  Fra  Giocondo's  bridge  at  Verona — and  so  pausing 
look  through  the  clear  air  across  the  battlefield  of  Tolbiac* 
to  the  blue  Drachenfels ;  or  across  the  plain  of  St.  Ambrogio 


*  [Ch. 
"  [Ch. 


xxxviii. ;  vol.  vi.  p.  300J 

xxxix. ;  voL  vii.  p.  25.    But  Gibbon  says :  '^.  .  .  age.     A  reign  of  thirty- 
three'years  ..."  viz.,  493-526.] 

•  [About  twenty-four  miles  from  Cologne.] 
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to  the  mountains  of  Garda.  For  there  were  fought — ^if  you 
will  think  closely — ^the  two  victor-battles  of  the  Christian 
world.  Constantine's  only  gave  changed  form  and  dying 
colour  to  the  falling  walls  of  Rome;  but  the  Frank  and 
Gothic  races,  thus  conquering  and  thus  ruled,  founded  the 
arts  and  established  the  laws  which  gave  to  all  future 
Europe  her  joy,  and  her  virtue.  And  it  is  lovely  to  see 
how,  even  thus  early,  the  Feudal  chivalry  depended  for 
its  life  on  the  nobleness  of  its  womanhood.  There  was 
no  visio7i  seen,  or  alleged,  at  Tolbiac.  The  King  prayed 
simply  to  the  God  of  Clotilde.^  On  the  morning  of  the 
batUe  of  Verona,  Theodoric  visited  the  tent  of  his  mother 
and  his  sister,  "and  requested  that  on  the  most  illus- 
trious festival  of  his  life,  they  would  adorn  him  with 
the  rich  garments  which  they  had  worked  with  their  own 
hands."* 

55.  But  over  Clo\ds,  there  was  extended  yet  another  in- 
fluence— ^greater  than  his  queen's.  When  his  kingdom  was 
first  extended  to  the  Loire,  the  shepherdess  of  Nanterre 
was  already  aged, — no  torch-bearing  maid  of  battle,  like 
Clotilde,  no  knightly  leader  of  deliverance  like  Jeanne,'  but 
grey  in  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  now  "filling  more  and 
more  with  crystal  light."*  Clovis's  father  had  known  her; 
he  himself  made  her  his  friend,  and  when  he  left  Paris  on 
the  campaign  of  Poitiers,  vowed  that  if  victorious,  he  would 
build  a  Christian  church  on  the  hills  of  Seine.  He  returned 
in  victory,  and  with  St.  Genevieve  at  his  side,  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  ruined  Roman  Thermae,  just  above  the  "Isle** 
of  Paris,  to  fulfil  his  vow:  and  to  design  the  limits  of 
the  foundations  of  the  first  metropolitan  church  of  Frankish 
Christendom.* 

»  rSee  above^  p.  34.] 

■  [Gibbon^  ch.  xzxix.  ;  vol.  vii.  p.  15.     Compare,  below,  p.  434.]  ^^ 

*  [For  other  references  to  Joan  of  Arc,  see  VoL  XXV.  p.  350,  VoL  XXVTL 
p.  BoTVol.  XXVin.  p.  112;  and  below,  p.  128.] 

*  [Wordsworth  :  To  (Lady  Fitzgerald)  in  her  Seventieth  Year.     Quoted  abo 

in  VoL  IV.  p.  175,  and  ''Notes  on  Bewick"  (Vol.  XXX.  p.  288).] 

*  [The  basilica  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     See  the  HiHoire  dee  Wiee  de  Franoe^ 
voL  tL  p.  655.] 
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The  King  ''gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing," ^  and  tossed 
it  with  his  foil  force. 

Measuring  with  its  flight  also,  the  place  of  his  own 
grave,  and  of  Clotilde's,  and  St.  Genevieve's. 

There  they  rested,  and  rest, — ^in  soul, — together.  "La 
CoUine  tout  enti^re  porte  encore  le  nom  de  la  patronne 
de  Paris;  une  petite  rue  obscure  a  gardd  celui  du  Boi 
Conquerant."  • 

^  [HUtoire  de  France,  par  ^ile  Keller:  Tours^  1876^  vol.  i.  p.  49.  For  his 
'' Franciflca,"  or  axe,  see  above,  §  32  (p.  72),  and  Fore  Cltxwgera^  Letter  4S 
(Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  123).] 

*  [Keller,  ttf  eup.^ 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   LION   TAMERi 

1.  It  has  be^i  often  of  late  announced  as  a  new  discovery, 
that  man  is  a  creature  of  circumstances;  and  the  fact  has 
been  pressed  upon  our  notice,  in  the  hope,  which  appears 
to  some  people  so  pleasing,  of  being  able  at  last  to  resolve 
into  a  succession  of  splashes  in  mud,  or  whirlwinds  in  air» 
the  '*  circumstances  **  answerable  for  his  creation.  But  the 
nK>re  important  fact,  that  his  nature  is  not  levelled,  like 
a  mosquito's,  to  the  mists  of  a  marsh,  nor  reduced,  like  a 
mole's,  beneath  the  crumblings  of  a  burrow,  but  has  been 
endowed  with  sense  to  discern,  and  instinct  to  adopt,  the 
conditions  which  will  make  of  it  the  best  that  can  be,  is 
very  necessarily  ignored  by  philosophers  who  propose,  as  a 
beautiful  fulfilment  of  human  destinies,  a  life  entertained 
by  scientific  gossip,  in  a  cellar  lighted  by  electric  sparks, 
warmed  by  tubular  inflation,  drained  by  buried  rivers,  and 
fed,  by  the  ministry  of  less  learned  and  better  provisioned 
races,  with  extract  of  beef,  and  potted  crocodile.^ 

2.  From  these  chemically  analytic  conceptions  of  a 
Paradise  in  catacombs,  undisturbed  in  its  alkalme  or  add 
virtues  by  the  dread  of  Deity,  or  hope  of  futurity,  I 
know  not  how  far  the  modem  reader  may  willingly  with- 
draw himself  for  a  little  time,  to  hear  of  men  who,  in  their 
darkest  and  most  foolish  day,  sought  by  their  labour  to 
make  the  desert  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,'  and  by  their 

>  [A  proof  of  §§  1-38  of  this  chapter  at  Brantwood  gives  the  title  as  "  Montt 

*  [For   the   reference   in    ''  potted   crocodile,"   see    Fori   C^avigera^   Letter  t7 
(Vol.  XXVn.  pp.  503,  504).] 

*  [Isaiah  U.  3.] 
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love  to  become  worthy  of  permission  to  live  with  Him  for 
ever.  It  has  nevertheless  been  only  by  such  toil,  and  in 
such  hope,  that,  hitherto,  the  happiness,  skill,  or  virtue  of 
man  has  been  possible:  and  even  on  the  verge  of  the 
new  dispensation,  and  promised  Canaan,  rich  in  beatitudes 
of  iron,  steam,  and  fire,  there  are  some  of  us,  here  and 
there,  who  may  pause  in  filial  piety  to  look  back  towards 
that  wilderness  of  Sinai  in  which  their  fathers  worshipped 
and  died. 

8.  Admitting,  however,  for  the  moment,  that  the  main 
streets  of  Manchester,  the  district  immediately  surrounding 
the  Bank  in  London,  and  the  Bourse  and  Boulevards  of 
Paris,  are  already  part  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
when  Earth  shall  be  all  Bourse  and  Boulevard, — the  world 
of  which  our  fathers  tell  us  was  divided  to  them,  as  you 
already  know,  partly  by  climates,  partly  by  races,  partly 
by  times;  and  the  "circumstances"  under  which  a  man's 
soul  was  given  to  him,  had  to  be  considered  under  these 
three  heads : — In  what  climate  is  he  ?  Of  what  race  ?  At 
what  time? 

He  can  only  be  what  these  conditions  permit.  With 
appeal  to  these,  he  is  to  be  heard ; — ^understood,  if  it  may 
be ; — judged,  by  our  love,  first — by  our  pity,  if  he  need  it 
— by  our  humility,  finally  and  always. 

4.  To  this  end,  it  is  needful  evidently  that  we  should 
have  truthful  maps  of  the  world  to  begin  with,  and  truth- 
ful maps  of  our  own  hearts  to  end  with ;  neither  of  these 
maps  being  easily  drawn  at  any  time,  and  perhaps  least  of 
all  now — when  the  use  of  a  map  is  chiefly  to  exhibit  hotels 
and  railroads;  and  humility  is  held  the  disagreeablest  and 
meanest  of  the  Seven  mortal  Sins. 

5.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  Sir  Edward  Creasy's  His- 
tory of  England^  you  find  a  map  purporting  to  exhibit  the 
possessions  of  the  British  Nation — illustrating  the  extremely 
wise  and  courteous  behaviour  of  Mr.  Fox  to  a  Frenchman 
of  Napoleon's  suite,  in  "advancing  to  a  terrestrial  globe 
of  unusual  magnitude  and  distinctness,   spreading  his  arms 
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romid  it,  over  both  the  oceans  sod  both  the  Indies,''  and 
observing,  in  this  impressive  attitude,  that  *^  while  English- 
men  live,  they  overspread  the  wh<rfe  world,  and  dasp  it  in 
the  circle  of  their  power,"  * 

6.  Fired  by  Mr.  Fox's  oithusiasm,  the  otherwise  sddom 
fiery  Sir  Edward  {Nroceeds  to  teU  us  that  ^^  our  island  home 
is  the  fitvourite  domicile  of  freedom,  ^npire  and  glory/' 
without  troubling  himself,  or  his  readers,  to  consider  1k>w 
long  the  nations  over  whom  our  fieedom  is  imperious,  and 
in  idiose  shame  is  our  glory,  may  be  satisfied  in  that 
arrangement  of  the  globe  and  its  a£Eairs ;  or  may  be  even 
at  present  convinced  of  their  d^raded  positicm  in  it  by  his 
method  of  its  delineation. 

For,  the  map  being  drawn  on  Mercator's  projection,  re» 
presents  therefore  the  British  dominions  in  North  America 
as  twice  the  size  of  the  States,  and  considerably  larger  than 
all  South  America  put  together :  while  the  brilliant  crimson 
with  which  all  our  landed  property  is  coloured  cannot  but 
impress  the  innocent  reader  with  the  idea  of  a  universal 
flush  of  freedom  and  glory  throughout  all  those  acres  and 
latitudes.  So  that  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  cavil  at  results 
so  marvellous  by  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  completeness 
of  our  government  at  any  particular  place, — ^for  instance 
in  Ireland,  in  the  Hebrides  or  at  the  Cape. 

7.  In  the  closing  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  ne 
Laws  of  Fdfole  I  have  laid  down  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples of  rightiy  drawing  maps ;  * — principles  which  for  many 
reasons  it  is  well  that  my  young  readers  should  learn;  the 
fundamental  one  being  that  you  cannot  flatten  the  skin  of 
an  orange  without  splitting  it,  and  must  not,  if  you  draw 
countries  on  the  unsplit  skin,  stretch  them  afterwards  to  fiU 
the  gaps. 

The  British  pride  of  wealth  which  does  not  deny  itsdf 

1  [HiHorjf  of  Emgiand,/rom  ike  EarHtMt  to  ike  PremU  Thm,  in  5  rok.  (onlj  two 
pobltuicd),  1869,  vol.  i.  p.  4.     Cremsy  quotes  the  anecdote  from  the  first  Tola 
of  Thiers  s  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.] 

*  [Not  the  doeing  chapter^  bat  the  Im*  but  one :  VoL  XV.  ppi  440  eoq,} 
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the  magnificent  convenience  of  penny  Walter  Scotts  and 
penny  Shakespeares,  may  assuredly,  in  its  future  greatness^ 
possess  itself  also  of  penny  universes,  conveniently  spinnahle 
on  their  axes.  I  shall  therefore  assume  that  my  readers 
can  look  at  a  round  globe,  while  I  am  talking  of  the 
world;  and  at  a  properly  reduced  drawing  of  its  surfaces, 
when  I  am  talking  of  a  country. 

8.  Which,  if  my  reader  can  at  present  do — or  at  least 
refer  to  a  fairly  drawn  double-circle  map  of  the  globe  with 
converging  meridians — I  will  pray  him  next  to  observe, 
that,  although  the  old  division  of  the  world  into  four 
quarters  is  now  nearly  effaced  by  emigration  and  Atlantic 
cable,  yet  the  great  historic  question  about  the  globe  is 
not  how  it  is  divided,  here  and  there,  by  ins  and  outs 
of  lafid  or  sea ;  but  how  it  is  divided  into  zones  all  round, 
by  irresistible  laws  of  li^t  and  air.  It  is  oft^i  a  matter 
of  very  minor  interest  to  know  whether  a  man  is  an 
American  or  African,  a  European  or  an  Asiatic.  But  it 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  and  final  interest  to  know  if  he  be 
a  Brazilian  or  a  Patagonian,  a  Japanese  or  a  Samoyede. 

9.  In  the  course  of  the  last  chapter,^  I  asked  the  reader 
to  hold  firmly  the  conception  of  the  great  division  of 
climate,  which  separated  the  wandering  races  of  Norway 
and  Siberia  from  the  calmly  resident  nations  of  Britain, 
Gaul,  Germany,  and  Dacia. 

Fasten  now  that  division  well  home  in  your  mind,  by 
drawing,  however  rudely,  the  course  of  the  two  rivers,  little 
thought  of  by  common  geographers,  but  of  quite  unspeak- 
able importance  in  human  history,  the  Vistula  and  the 
Dniester. 

10.  They  rise  within  thirty  miles  of  each  other,*  and 
each  runs,  not  counting  ins  and  outs,  its  clear  three  hun- 
dred   miles, — ^the  Vistula  to  the  north-west,  the   Dniester 

*  Taking  the  "  San "  branch  of  Uppex  VistnU. 
1  [8e«  iiboire,  p.  58.] 
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to  the  south-east:  the  two  of  them  together  cut  Europe 
straight  across,  at  the  broad  neck  of  it, — and,  more  deeply 
looking  at  the  thing,  they  divide  Europe,  properly  so 
called — Europa's  own,  and  Jove's — ^the  small  educationable, 
civilizable,  and  more  or  less  mentally  rational  fragment  of 
the  globe,  from  the  great  Siberian  wilderness,  Cis-Ural 
and  Trans-Ural;  the  inconceivable  chaotic  space,  occupied 
datelessly  by  Scjrthians,  Tartars,  Huns,  Cossacks,  Bears, 
Ermines,  and  Mammoths,  in  various  thickness  of  hide,  frost 
of  brain,  and  woe  of  abode— or  of  unabiding.  Nobody's 
history  worth  making  out  has  anythmg  to  do  with  them; 
for  the  force  of  Scandinavia  never  came  round  by  Finland 
at  all,  but  always  sailed  or  paddled  itself  across  the  Baltic, 
or  down  the  rocky  west  coast;  and  the  Siberian  and 
Russian  ice-pressure  merely  drives  the  really  memorable 
races  into  greater  concentration,  and  kneads  them  up  in 
fiercer  and  more  necessitous  exploring  masses.  But  by 
those  exploring  masses,  of  true  European  birth,  our  own 
history  was  fashioned  for  ever;  and,  therefore,  these  two 
truncating  and  guarding  rivers  are  to  be  marked  on  your 
map  of  Europe  with  supreme  clearness:  the  Vistula,  with 
Warsaw  astride  of  it  h^  way  down,  and  embouchure  in 
Baltic, — the  Dniester,  in  Euxine,  flowing  each  of  them, 
measured  arrow  straight,  as  far  as  from  Edinburgh  to 
London, — with  windings,*  the  Vistula  six  hundred  miles, 
and  the  Dniester  five — count  them  together  for  a  thousand 
miles  of  moat^  between  Europe  and  the  Desert,  reaching 
from  Dantzic  to  Odessa. 

11.  Having  got  your  Europe  moated  ofi^  into  this 
manageable  and  comprehensible  space,  you  are  next  to  fix 
the  limits  which  divide  the  four  Gothic  countries,  Britain, 

^  Notej  however,  generally  that  the  strength  of  a  river,  casterit  pmrilmt^ 
!■  to  be  estimated  bj  its  straight  course,  ¥rindings  being  abnost  always 
caused  by  flats  in  which  it  can  receive  no  tributaries. 

>  rSas  "Candida  Casa,"  §  22  (below,  p.  221),  whera  RiMkin  again  refers  to  tha 
Vistula  and  Dniester  as  "  tba  two  moat  rivars  of  Europe."] 
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GauU  Germany,  and  Dacia,  from  the  four  classic  countries, 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Lydia. 

There  is  no  other  generally  opponent  term  to  "  Gothic  ** 
but  ''Classic":  and  I  am  content  to  use  it  for  the  sake 
of  practical  breadth  and  clearness,  though  its  precise  mean- 
ing for  a  little  while  remain  unascertained.  Only  get  the 
geography  well  into  your  mind,  and  the  nomenclature  will 
settle  itself  at  its  leisure. 

12.  Broadly,  then,  you  have  sea  between  Britain  and 
Spain — ^Pjrrenees  between  Gaul  and  Spain — ^Alps  between 
Germany  and  Italy — Danube  between  Dacia  and  Greece, 
You  must  consider  everything  south  of  the  Danube  as 
Greek,  variously  influenced  from  Athens  on  one  side,  Byzan- 
tium on  the  other:  then,  across  the  ^Egean,  you  have 
the  great  country  absurdly  called  Asia  Minor,  (for  we 
might  just  as  well  call  Greece,  Europe  Minor,  or  Cornwall, 
England  Minor,)  but  which  is  properly  to  be  remembered 
as  "Lydia,"  the  country  which  infects  with  passion,  and 
tempts  with  wealth;  which  taught  the  Lydian  measure  in 
music,  and  softened  the  Greek  language  on  its  border 
into  Ionic ;  which  gave  to  ancient  history  the  tale  of  Troy, 
and  to  Christian  history,  the  glow,  and  the  decline,  of  the 
Seven  Churches.^ 

18.  Opposite  to  these  four  countries  in  the  south,  but 
separated  from  them  either  by  sea  or  desert,  are  other  four, 
as  easily  remembered — Morocco,  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 

Morocco,  virtually  consisting  of  the  chain  of  Atlas  and 
the  coasts  depending  on  it,  may  be  most  conveniently 
thought  of  as  including  the  modem  Morocco  and  Algeria, 
with  the  Canaries  as  a  dependent  group  of  islands. 

Libya,  in  like  manner,  will  include  the  modem  Tunis 
and  Tripoli :  it  will  begin  on  the  west  with  St.  Augustine's 
town  of  Hippo;  and  its  coast  is  colonized  from  T3n'e  and 
Greece,  dividing  it  into  the  two  districts  of  Carthage  and 
Cyrene.     Egypt,  the  country  of  the  River,  and  Arabia,  the 

^  [For  Ruskin's  study  of  the  Seven  Churches,  see  Fort  Ciaviffera,  Letter  84 
(Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  298  seq.),] 
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country  of  no  River,  are  to  be  thought  of  as  the  two 
great  southern  powers  of  separate  Religion. 

14.  You  have  thus,  easily  and  clearly  memorable,  twelve 
countries,  distinct  evermore  by  natural  laws,  and  forming 
three  zones  from  north  to  south,  all  healthily  habitable — 
but  the  races  of  the  northern-most,  disciplined  in  endur- 
ance of  cold;  those  of  the  central  zone,  perfected  by  the 
enjoyable  suns  alike  of  summer  and  winter;  those  of  the 
southern  zone,  trained  to  endm*ance  of  heat.  Writing  them 
now  in  tabular  view, 

Dacia 
Lydia 
Arabia, 

you  have  the  ground  of  all  useful  profane  history  mapped 
out  in  the  simplest  terms ;  and  then,  as  the  fount  of  inspira- 
tion, for  all  these  countries,  with  the  strength  which  every 
soul,  that  has  possessed,  has  held  sacred  and  supernatural, 
you  have  last  to  conceive  perfectly  the  small  hill  district 
of  the  Holy  Land,  with  Philistia  and  Syria  on  its  flanks, 
both  of  them  chastising  forces :  but  Syria,  in  the  beginning, 
herself  the  origin  of  the  chosen  race — "A  Syrian  ready 
to  perish  was  my  father"* — and  the  Syrian  Rachel  being 
thought  of  always  as  the  true  mother  of  Israel. 

15.  And  remember,  in  all  future  study  of  the  relations 
of  these  countries,  you  must  never  allow  your  mind  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  accidental  changes  of  political  limit.  No 
matter  who  rules  a  country,  no  matter  what  it  is  officially 
called,  or  how  it  is  formally  divided,  eternal  bars  and  doors 
are  set  to  it  by  the  mountains  and  seas,  eternal  laws, 
enforced  over  it  by  the  clouds  and  stars.  The  people  that 
are  born  on  it  are  its  people,  be  they  a  thousand  times 
again  and  again  conquered,  exiled,  or  captive.  The  stranger 
cannot  be  its  king,  the  invader  cannot  be  its  possessor; 
and,  although  just  laws,  maintained  whether  by  the  people 
or  their  conquerors,  have  always  the  appointed  good  and 

^  [Dealerooomy  xxri  5.] 
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strength  of  justice,  nothing  is  permanently  helpful  to  any 
race  or  condition  of  men  but  the  spirit  that  is  in  their 
own  hearts,  kindled  by  the  love  of  their  native  land. 

16.  Of  course,  in  sapng  that  the  invader  cannot  be  the 
possessor  of  any  country,  I  speak  only  of  invasion  such  as 
that  by  the  Vandals  of  Libya,  or  by  ourselves  of  India; 
where  the  conquering  race  does  not  become  permanently 
inhabitant.  You  are  not  to  call  Libya  Vandalia,  nor  India 
England,  because  these  countries  are  temporarily  under  the 
rule  of  Vandals  and  English ;  neither  Italy  Gothland  under 
Ostrogoths,  nor  England  Denmark  under  Canute.  National 
character  varies  as  it  fades  under  invasion  or  in  corruption ; 
but  if  ever  it  glows  again  into  a  new  life,  that  life  must 
be  tempered  by  the  earth  and  sky  of  the  country  itself. 
Of  the  twelve  names  of  countries  now  given  in  their  order, 
only  one  will  be  changed  as  we  advance  in  our  history; 
— Gaul  will  properly  become  France  when  the  Franks 
become  her  abiding  inhabitants.  The  other  eleven  primary 
names  will  serve  us  to  the  end. 

17.  With  a  moment's  more  patience,  therefore,  glancing 
to  the  far  East,  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundations  of  aU 
our  own  needful  geography.  As  the  northern  kingdoms 
are  moated  from  the  Scythian  desert  by  the  Vistula,  so  the 
southern  are  moated  from  the  dynasties  properly  called 
"Oriental"  by  the  Euphrates;  which,  "partly  sunk  beneath 
the  Persian  Gulf,  reaches  from  the  shores  of  Beloochistan 
and  Oman  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  forms  a  huge 
hot-air  funnel,  the  base"  (or  mouth)  "of  which  is  on  the 
tropics,  while  its  extremity  reaches  thirty-seven  degrees  of 
northern  latitude.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  Semoom  itself 
(the  specific  and  gaseous  Semoom)  pays  occasional  visits  to 
Mosoul  and  Djezeerat  Omer,  while  the  thermometer  at 
Bagdad  attains  in  summer  an  elevation  capable  of  stagger- 
ing the  belief  of  even  an  old  Indian."  * 

18.  This  valley  in  ancient  days  formed  the  kingdom  of 

*  W.  G.  Palgrave,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.     I  gratefully  adopt  in  the  next 
paragraph  his  division  of  Asiatic  nations,  p.  l60. 
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Assyria,  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile  fonned  that  of  Egypt 
In  the  work  now  before  us,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
its  people,  who  were  to  the  Jews  merely  a  hostile  power 
of  eaptivity,  inexorable  as  the  chiy  of  liieir  walls,  or  the 
stone  of  tiieir  statues;  and,  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
marshy  valley  is  no  more  than  a  field  of  battle  between 
West  and  East.  Beyond  the  great  river, — ^Persia,  India» 
and  China,  form  the  southon  ^^Oriois."'  Persia  is  properly 
to  be  conceived  as  reaching  finom  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
mountain  chains  which  flank  and  feed  the  Indus ;  and  is  the 
true  vital  power  of  the  Elast  in  the  days  of  Marathon :  but 
it  has  no  influence  on  Christian  history  except  through 
Arabia ;  while,  of  the  northern  Asiatic  tribes,  Mede,  Bactrian, 
Parthian,  and  Scythian,  changing  into  Turk  and  Tartar, 
we  need  take  no  heed  until  they  invade  us  in  our  own 
historic  territory. 

19.  Using  therefore  the  terms  "  Gothic  •*  and  "  Classic  *" 
for  broad  distinction  of  the  northern  and  c^fitral  zones  cf 
this  our  own  territory,  we  may  conveniently  also  use  the 
word  ^  Arab  ^  *  for  tbs  whole  southern  zone.  The  influoice 
of  Egypt  vanishes  soon  after  the  fourth  century,  while 
that  of  Arabia,  powerful  from  the  beginning,  rises  in  the 
sixth  into  an  empire  whose  end  we  have  not  seen.t  And 
you  may  most  rightly  ccmceive  the  religious  principle  which 
is  the  base  of  that  empire,  by  remembering,  that  while 
the  Jews  forfeited  their  prophetic  power  by  taking  up  the 
profession  of  usury  over  the  whole  earth,  the  Arabs  returned 
to  the  simfdicity  of  prophecy  in  its  beginning  by  the  well 

^  Gibboa't  fifty-sixth  chapter  begins  with  a  sentence  which  maj  be 
taken  as  the  epitome  of  the  entire  history  we  have  to  investigmte:  ''The 
three  great  nations  of  the  world,  the  Greeks^  the  Saracens,  and  the  FrankS| 
encountered  each  other  on  the  theatre  of  Italy."  I  use  the  more  general 
wordy  Goths,  instead  of  Franks;  and  the  more  accurate  word,  Arab,  for 
Saracen;  but  otherwise,  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  division  ii  the 
same  as  mine.  Gibbon  does  not  recognise  the  Roman  people  as  a  natioii 
— but  only  the  Roman  power  as  an  empire. 

t  Recent  events  have  shown  the  force  of  these  words.  (Note  on  revision. 
May,  1885.)^ 


[Tha  wfawncs  is  to  th«  Mahdi  and  the  daalh  of  Genanl  Gordon.] 
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of  Hagar/  and  are  not  opponents  to  Christianity;  but  only 
to  the  faults  or  follies  of  Christians.  They  keep  still  their 
faith  in  the  one  God  who  spoke  to  Abraham  their  father; 
and  are  His  children  in  that  simplicity,  far  more  truly  than 
the  nominal  Christians  who  lived,  and  live,  only  to  dispute 
in  vociferous  council,  or  in  frantic  schism,  the  relations  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

20.  Trusting  my  reader  then  in  future  to  retain  in  his 
mind  without  confusion  the  idea  of  the  three  zones,  (rothic. 
Classic,  and  Arab,  each  divided  into  four  countries,  clearly 
recognizable  through  all  ages  of  remote  or  recent  history ;  * 
— I  must  farther,  at  once,  simplify  for  him  the  idea  of 
the  Roman  Empire^  (see  note  to  last  paragraph,)  in  the 
manner  of  its  affecting  them.    Its  nominal  extent,  temporary 

^  [See  Genesis  xxi.  17-20.  Raskin  refers  to  the  tradition  of  Mahomet's  first 
vision,  in  which  the  angel  Gahriel  called  him  to  be  a  prophet.  What  Ruskin 
here  says  about  the  relations  of  Mahometanism  and  early  Christianity  is  illustrated 
by  ch.  viii.  ('' Mahometanism  in  its  Relations  to  the  Eastern  Chnrch")  in  Dean 
Stanley's  Lediureg  on  the  History  qf  the  Eattem  Church  J] 

'  [Amonff  some  matter  set  up  in  type  for  future  parts  of  Our  Father*  have  Told 
Ue  is  tiie  fwlowing  passage : — 

''I  have  asked  the  reader  to  hold  firmlv  the  conception  of  the  great 
division,  by  climate,  of  the  wandering  Gothic  nations  from  those  of  the 
resident  races  in  temperate  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Dada.  And 
the  ways  in  which  both  these  Northern  zones  of  human  intelligence  accept 
the  doctrines  and  endeavour  the  practice  of  Christianity  are  to  be  studied 
as  the  efforts  of  scholars,  placed  at  no  ordinary  disadvantage,  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  duty  never  before  recognized,  and  rise  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  rational  theology  out  of  the  confused  terrors  and  symbols 
of  merely  natural  superstition. 

{''I  do  not  know  if  I  have  ever  before  permitted  myself  this  vaguely 
injurious  word,  used  bv  religious  writers  habitually  of  every  religion  but 
their  own,  and  by  infidel  writers  of  every  motion  they  feel  on  any  subject 
unconnected  with  the  stomach  or  the  pocket. 

''The  proper  meaning  of  'superstition'  is  a  belief  in  any  supernatural 
law,  or  person,  which  is  not  ba»ed  either  on  reason  or  experience.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  reason  may  be  feeble,  and  the  experience  narrow ; 
but  the  deliberate  and  watehful  appeal  to  either  separates  the  subsequent 
conviction  from  the  host  of  traditionary  or  imaginary  impressions  which 
in  all  lands  confuse,  terrify,  or  inflame  the  minds  of  common  devotees. 

"  Spiritual  vision,  if  actual,  whether  in  dreams,  disease,  or  enthusiasti- 
cally exalted  health,  is  always  to  be  held  as  real  experience, — whether  it 
be  deceived  or  not  Homer  describes,  and  Plato  assumes,  a  religion  of 
clear  and  consistent  vision.  The  wis^  men  who  have  accepted  Chris- 
tianity have  received  it  on  the  evidence  of  men  who  asserted  that  they 
had  seen  Christ  after  He  rose  from  the  dead.  The  reason  has  full  power 
in  both  Homer  and  Dante.  And  the  evidence  they  receive  is  the  best 
atUinable  by  them  on  their  subjects  of  doubt.  Both  are  therefore  in  the 
purest  sense  religious,  not  superstitious.    Over  inferior  minds,  less  rational 
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conquests,  dvil  dissensions,  or  internal  vices,  are  scarcely  of 
any  historical  moment  at  all;  the  real  Empire  is  effec- 
tual only  as  an  exponent  of  just  law,  military  order,  and 
mechanical  art,  to  untrained  races,  and  as  a  translation  of 
Greek  thought  into  less  diffused  and  more  tenable  scheme 
for  them.  The  Classic  zone,  from  the  banning  to  the  end 
of  its  visible  authority,  is  composed  of  these  two  elements 
— Greek  imagination,  with  Roman  order:  and  the  divisions 
or  dislocations  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  are  merely 
the  natural  apparitions  of  their  differences,  when  the  political 
system  which  concealed  them  was  tested  by  Christianity. 
It  seems  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of  by  ordinary  historians^ 
that  in  the  wars  of  tJie  last  Romans  with  the  Goths  the 
great  Gothic  captains  were  all  Christians;  and  that  the 
vigorous  and  naive  form  which  the  dawning  faith  took  in 
their  minds  is  a  more  important  subject  of  investigation^ 

fears  and  Ian  teatad  ideals  mingle  continually  with  what  ia  righUy  tenable 
in  their  creeds,  and  ma^  always  be  forgiven  to  genUenesa  and  8ometiiiMa> 
admired  by  sympathy  :  incapability  of  them  is  always  vulgar,  and  soom 
of  them  always  insolent.) 

"  Bat  there  remains  a  third  zone  of  Europe,  consisting  of  its  aoathem 
peninsulas,  warmed  by  the  winds  and  glowing  with  the  reflected  paasionj 
or  thought,  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  Atlas,  Ubya,  and  Egypt 

''To  this  narrow  zone, — and,  if  measured  on  the  worlds  circumference^ 
this  curt  one, — the  district  of  the  olive,  the  vine,  the  orange,  and  the 
peach,  all  the  most  gracious  gifts  of  Nature  have  been  granted  ;  and  under 
their  influence,  the  highest  powers  and  imaginations  of  humanity  bom 
and  trained. 

"  From  these  coasts  of  tideless  and  never  frozen  sea,  these  monntaina 
of  marble  vein  and  golden  stream, — these  plains  of  dazzling  garden  and 
fragrant  grove,  all  the  sentiments  that  exalt  and  luzuriea  t£it  prolongs 
the  life  of  man  have  been  diffused  through  the  Arctic  gloom  and  starving 
wrath  of  the  northern  nation :  and  in  the  kindness  of  a  Heaven  whi^ 
permitted  new  beauty  in  every  changinff  aeaaon  of  earth,  the  faith  of  man 
foretold  a  spring  which  should  burst  from  the  sleep,  and  bloom  beyond 
the  winter,  of  his  souL 

''Then,  lastly,  there  is  the  Libyan  zone  itself,  torrid  Christendom  t 
whose  influence  is  to  be  thought  o^  throughout  all  records  of  it,  as  far 
more  that  of  pure  heat  and  light,  than  of  race.  Carthaginian,  Cyrenian» 
Egyptian  ;  the  pillars  of  Atlas,  of  Herculea ;  Dido  and  Cleopatra,  St. 
Augustine  and  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  in  Genseric's  time  ;  colonising 
Tyrian,  colonizing  Vandal,  colonizing  Arab;  native  Moor,  native  Lion 
and  Asp ; — how  will  you  get  any  tenable  first  image  of  all  this,  afterwards 
to  be  more  subtly  divided  by  the  differences  b<^een  torrid  saints  and 
torrid  sinners,  cool  saints  and  cool  sinners,  the  &t  and  lean  Idne  of 
preachers,  the  fat  and  lean  kine  of  congregations  to  be  preached  at?" 

For  the  bishop  in  Genseric's  time,  see  Milman's  History  qf  Latin  ChristUtnUy^  vol.  L 

p.  243  (smaU  ed.).] 

xxxm.  o 
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by  far,  than  the  inevitable  wars  which  followed  the  retire-* 
ment  of  Diocletian,  or  the  confused  schisms  and  crimes  of 
the  lascivious  court  of  Constantine.  I  am  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  notice  the  terms  in  which  the  last  arbitrary  dis- 
solutions of  the  empire  took  place,  that  they  may  illustrate, 
instead  of  confusing,  the  arrangement  of  the  nations  which 
I  would  fasten  in  your  memory. 

21.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  you  have, 
politically,  what  Gibbon  calls  ^^the  final  division  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires.''^  This  really  means  only 
that  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  yielding,  though  not  with- 
out hesitation,  to  the  feeling  now  confirmed  in  the  legions 
that  the  Empire  was  too  vast  to  be  held  by  a  single 
person,  takes  his  brother  for  his  colleague,  and  divides,  not, 
truly  speaking,  their  authority,  but  their  attention,  between 
the  east  and  the  west.  To  his  brother  Valens  he  assigns 
the  extremely  vague  '' Praefecture  of  the  East,  from  the 
lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia,**  while  for  his  own 
immediate  government  he  reserves  the  "  warlike  praefectures 
of  lllyricum,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  from  the  extremity  of  Greece 
to  the  Caledonian  rampart,  and  from  the  rampart  of  Cale- 
donia to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas."  That  is  to  say,  in 
less  poetical  cadence,  (Gibbon  had  better  have  put  his 
history  into  hexameters  at  once,)  Valentinian  kept  under 
his  own  watch  the  whole  of  Roman  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  left  Lydia  and  Caucasus  to  his  brother.  Lydia  and 
Caucasus  never  did,  and  never  could,  form  an  Eastern 
Empire, — ^they  were  merely  outside  dependencies,  useful  for 
taxation  in  peace,  dangerous  by  their  multitudes  in  war. 
There  never  was,  from  the  seventh  century  before  Christ 
to  the  seventh  after  Christ,  but  one  Roman  Empire,  which 
meant — the  power  over  humanity  of  such  men  as  Cincin- 
natus  and  Agricola;*  it  expires  as  the  race  and  temper  of 
these  expire;  the  nominal  extent  of  it,  or  brilliancy  at  any 
moment,  is  no  more  than  the  reflection,  farther  or  nearer 

*  [Chapter  xxv.] 

'  [For  similar  references  to  Cincinnatos^  see  Fan  Clafngera,   Letter  64,  §   18 
<Vol.  XXVin.  p.  362  n.) ;  to  Agricola,  see  below,  pp.  211,  427,  432.] 
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upon  the  clouds,  of  the  flames  of  an  altar  i^ose  fiiel  was 
of  noble  souls.  There  is  no  true  date  for  its  division; 
there  is  none  for  its  destruction.  Whether  Dacian  Probus 
or  Noric  Odoacer  be  on  the  throne  of  it,  the  force  of  its 
living  principle  alone  is  to  be  watched — ^remaining,  in  arts, 
in  laws,  and  in  habits  of  thought,  dominant  still  in  Europe 
down  to  the  twelfth  century; — ^in  language  and  example, 
dominant  over  all  educated  men  to  this  hour. 

22.  But  in  the  nominal  division  of  it  by  Valentinian, 
let  us  note  Gibbon's  definition  (I  assume  it  to  be  his,  not 
the  Emperor's)  of  European  Roman  Empire  into  '^lUjrn- 
cum,  Italy,  and  GauL"  I  have  already  said  you  must  hold 
everjrthing  south  of  the  Danube  for  Greek.  The  two  chief 
districts  immediately  south  of  the  stream  are  upper  and 
lower  Moesia,  consisting  of  the  slope  of  the  Thracian  moun- 
tains northward  to  the  river,  with  the  plains  between  it  and 
them.  This  district  you  must  notice  for  its  importance  in 
forming  the  McBSO-Gothic  alphabet,  in  which  the  ^^Gredc 
is  by  far  the  principal  element,***  giving  sixteen  letters  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  The  Gk>thic  invasion  under  the  reign 
of  Valens  is  the  first  that  establishes  a  Teutonic  nation 
within  the  frontier  of  the  empire;  but  they  only  thereby 
bring  themselves  more  directly  imder  its  spiritual  power. 
Their  bishop,  Ulphilas,  adopts  this  Moesian  alphabet,  two- 
thirds  Greek,  for  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is 
universally  disseminated  and  perpetuated  by  that  translation, 
until  the  extinction  or  absorption  of  the  Gothic  race. 

28.  South  of  the  Thracian  mountains  you  have  Thrace 
herself,  and  the  coimtries  confusedly  called  Dalmatia  and 
lUyria,  forming  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  reaching 
inwards  and  eastwards  to  the  mountain  watershed.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  form  a  clear  notion  myself  of  the  real 
character  of  the  people  of  these  districts,  in  any  given 
period;  but  they  are  all  to  be  massed  together  as  nortiiem 

*  Milman,  Hist,  of  ChrMamty,  vol.  iii.  p.  36.^ 

*  [Rttddn't  referenoet  are  to  the  octavo  edition ;  Book  iiL  eh.  tU.  (toL  UL 
p.  65  in  tlie  ■ohOI  editionX] 
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Greek,  having  more  or  less  of  Greek  blood  and  dialect 
according  to  their  nearness  to  Greece  proper ;  though  neither 
sharing  in  her  philosophy,  nor  submitting  to  her  discipline. 
But  it  is  of  course  far  more  accurate,  in  broad  terms,  to 
speak  of  these  Illyrian,  Moesian,  and  Macedonian  districts 
as  all  Greek,  than  with  Gibbon  or  Valentinian  to  speak  of 
Greece  and  Macedonia  as  all  Illyrian.  ^ 

24.  In  the  same  imperial  or  poetical  generalization,  we 
find  England  massed  with  France  under  the  term  Gaul, 
and  boimded  by  the  ''Caledonian  rampart/'  Whereas  in 
our  own  division,  Caledonia,  Hibemia,  and  Wales,  are  from 
the  first  considered  as  essential  parts  of  Britain,!  and  the 
link  with  the  continent  is  to  be  conceived  as  formed  by 
the  settlement  of  Britons  in  Brittany,  and  not  at  all  by 
Roman  authority  beyond  the  Humber. 

25.  Thus,  then,  once  more  reviewing  our  order  of 
countries,  and  noting  only  that  the  British  Islands,  though 
for  the  most  part  thrown  by  measured  degree  much  north 
of  the  rest  of  the  north  zone,  are  brought  by  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  into  the  same  climate; — you  have,  at 
the  time  when  our  history  of  Christianity  begins,  the  Gothic 
zone  yet  unconverted,  and  having  not  yet  even  heard  of 
the  new  faith.  You  have  the  Classic  zone  variously  and 
increasingly  conscious  of  it,  disputing  with  it,  striving  to 

*  I  find  the  same  generalization  expressed  to  the  modem  student 
under  the  term  '' Balkan  Peninsula/'  extinguishing  every  ray  and  trace  of 
past  history  at  once. 

f  Gibbon's  more  deliberate  statement  is  clear  enough.  "From  the 
coast  or  the  extremity  of  Caithness  and  Ulster,  the  memory  of  Celtic 
origin  was  distinctly  preserved  in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  languages. 


religion,  and    manners,  and   the    peculiar   character  of  the    British   tribes 

light  be  naturally  a"" 
stances."      The   Lowland    Scots,    ''wheat-eaters"    or   Wanderers,   and   the 


might  be  naturally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  accidental  and  local  circum- 


Irish,  are  very  positively  identified  by  Gibbon  at  the  time  our  own  his- 
tory begins.  "It  is  certain"  (italics  his,  not  mine)  "that  in  the  declining 
age  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Caledonia,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were 
inhabited  by  the  Scots."— Chap.  25,  vol.  iv.  p.  279. 

The  higher  civilization  and  feebler  courage  of  the  Lowland  English  ren- 
dered them  either  the  victims  of  Scotland,  or  the  grateful  subjects  of  Rome. 
The  mountaineers,  Pict  among  the  Grampians,  or  of  their  own  colour 
in  Cornwall  and  Wales,  have  never  been  either  instructed  or  subdued,  and 
remain  to  this  day  the  artless  and  fearless  strength  of  the  British  race. 
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extingui^  it — and  your  Arab  lone,  the  ground  and  su8ltti« 
ance  of  it,  encompassing  the  Holy  Land  with  the  wanMll 
of  its  own  wings,  and  cherishing  there — embers  of  phceili)t 
fire  over  all  the  earth — ^the  hope  of  Resurrection.^ 

26.  What  would  have  been  the  course,  or  issue,  of 
Christianity,  had  it  been  orally  preached  only,  and  unsup- 
ported by  its  poetical  literature,  might  be  the  subject  of 
deeply  instructive  speculation — ^if  a  historian's  duty  were  to 
reflect  instead  of  record.  The  power  of  the  Christian  fidth 
was  however,  in  the  fact  of  it,  always  founded  on  the 
written  prophecies  and  histories  of  the  Bible;  and  on  the 
interpretations  of  their  meaning,  given  by  the  example,  ikr 
more  than  by  the  precept,  of  the  great  monastic  orders. 
The  poetry  and  history  of  the  Sjrrian  Testaments  were  given 
to  the  Latin  Church  by  St.  Jerome,  while  the  virtue  and 
efficiency  of  monastic  Ufe  are  summed  in  the  rule  of  St« 
Benedict.  To  understand  the  relation  of  the  work  of  these 
two  men  to  the  general  order  of  the  Church  is  quite  the 
first  requirement  for  its  farther  intelligible  history. 

Gibbon's  thirty-seventh  chapter  professes  to  give  an 
account  of  the  **  Institution  of  the  Monastic  Life "  in  the 
third  century.  But  the  monastic  life  had  been  instituted 
somewhat  earlier,  and  by  many  prophets  and  kings.*  By 
Jacob,  when  he  laid  the  stone  for  his  pillow;*  by  Motet, 
when  he  drew  aside  to  see  the  burning  bush;  l^  David, 
before  he  had  left  ''those  few  sheep  in  the  wildemett**; 
and  by  the  prophet  who  ''was  in  the  deserts  till  the  time 
of  his  showing  unto  Israel."  Its  primary  "institution,**  for 
Europe,  was  Numa's,  in  that  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and 
CoU^e  of  Augurs;^   founded   on  the  originally  Etrurian 

^  [Compare  AH  of  Bnaiand,  §  15  (below,  d.  276).] 

*  [On  the  tabject  of  moneaticism,  tee  rarther  pp.  196-106,  228  Jiff.;  Mi4 
compere  EtMa  qf  the  Dust,  |§  81-66  (Vol  XVIIL  pp.  302-^07),  end  Frmteriia,  iH. 
eh.  L  Witb  the  gloomier  forms  of  CetboUc  eicetieitm  Rogldn  meent  to  deel  to 
leter  Perts  of  Our  Fathen  hatm  TM  Ui  (tee  Vol.  XXV.  p.  464  n.).] 

*  [Genesis  zxviii.  11.  For  the  other  Bible  relbrences  in  this  penifp«pb,  see 
Ezodns  iii.  3 ;  1  Semoel  xrii.  28 ;  Loke  L  80.] 

*  [See  lAry,  Book  i.  For  another  reference  to  the  institotfons  of  Swanm,  see 
belofr,  p.  200,  end  #bff  CAwtem,  Letter  68  (VoL  XXVIIL  p.  667).  Tkt  IM§lm 
ifNumm  is  the  snliject  of  a  boolc  bjr  J.  B.  Garter  (1906).] 
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*  •  • 

aadwjderiyed  Roman  conception  of  pure  life  dedicate  to  the 
9|^iYice  of  Grod,  and  practical  wisdom  dependent  on  His 
.i^dance.* 

The  form  which  the  monastic  spirit  took  in  later  times 

•Hlepended  &r  more  on  the  corruption  of  the  common  world, 

'  from  which  it  was  forced  to  recoil  either  in  indignation  or 

terror,  than  on  any  change  brought  about  by  Christianity 

in  the  ideal  of  human  virtue  and  happiness. 

27.  '^  Egypt,"  (Mr.  Gibbon  thus  begins  to  accoimt  for 
the  new  Institution!)  ^^the  fruitfid  parent  of  superstition, 
afforded  the  first  example  of  monastic  life."  Egypt  had 
her  superstitions,  like  other  ooimtries;  but  was  so  little 
the  parent  of  superstition  that  perhaps  no  faith  among  the 
imaginative  races  of  the  world  has  been  so  feebly  missionary 
as  hers.  She  never  prevailed  on  even  the  nearest  of  her 
neighbours  to  worship  cats  or  cobras  with  her;  and  I  am 
alone,  to  my  belief,  among  recent  scholars,  in  maintaining 
Herodotus'  statement  of  her  influence  on  the  archaic  theo- 
logy of  Greece.^  But  that  influence,  if  any,  was  formative 
and  delineative;  not  ritual:  so  that  in  no  case,  and  in  no 
country,  was  Eg3^t  the  parent  of  Superstition:  while  she 
was  beyond  all  dispute,  for  all  people  and  to  all  time,  the 
parent  of  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Architecture,  and  Chiv- 
alry. She  was,  in  its  material  and  technic  elements,  the 
mistress  of  Literature,'  showing  authors  who  before  could 
only  scratch  on  wax  and  wood,  how  to  weave  paper  and 
engrave  porphyry.    She  was  the  first  exponent  of  the  law 

^  I  should  myself  mark  as  the  fatallest  instant  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire^  Julian's  rejection  of  the  counsel  of  the  Augurs.  ''For 
the  last  time,  the  Etruscan  Haruspices  accompanied  a  Roman  Emperor, 
but  bj  a  singular  &tality  their  adverse  interpretation  of  the  signs  of 
heaven  was  disdained,  and  Julian  followed  the  advice  of  the  philosophers, 
who  coloured  their  predictions  with  the  bright  hues  of  the  Emperor's 
ambition."     (Milman,  HisL  of  Christiamty^  chap,  vi.') 

^  [See  Herodotus,  il.  50-M.  Compare  Qumii  qf  the  Air,  §  25  (VoL  XIX. 
p.  310  fi.).     See  also  Vol.  XVm.  pp.  364,  461.] 

*  [For  the  EgjpUan  as  ''the  scribe  of  scribes"  and  as  the  "tutress  of  Moses," 
etc.,  see  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  64  (Vol.  XXVUI  pp.  663,  568).] 

*  [Ch.  ri.  of  Book  iiL  (vol.  iii.  p.  26,  small  ed.).  The  reference  is  to  the 
Emperor's  campaign  against  Persia,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.] 
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of  Judgment  after  Death  for  Sin.     She  was  the  Tutress  of 
Moses;  and  the  Hostess  of  Christ. 

28.  It  is  both  probable  and  natural  that,  in  such  a 
country,  the  disciples  of  any  new  spiritual  doctrine  should 
bring  it  to  closer  trial  than  was  possible  among  the  illiterate 
warriors,  or  in  the  storm-vexed  solitudes  of  the  North ;  yet 
it  is  a  thoughtless  error  to  deduce  the  subsequent  power 
of  cloistered  fraternity  from  the  lonely  passions  of  Egyptian 
monachism.  Tha  anchorites  of  the  first  three  centuries 
vanish  like  feverish  spectres,  when  the  rational,  merciful, 
and  laborious  laws  of  Christian  societies  are  established; 
and  the  clearly  recognizable  rewards  of  heavenly  solitude 
are  granted  to  those  only  who  seek  the  Desert  for  its 
redemption.* 

29.  "The  clearly  recognizable  rewards,''  I  repeat,  and 
with  cautious  emphasis.  No  man  has  any  data  for  esti- 
mating, far  less  right  of  judging,  the  results  of  a  life  of 
resolute  self-denial,  until  he  has  had  the  courage  to  try  it 
himself,  at  least  for  a  time:  but  I  believe  no  reasonaUe 
person  will  wish,  and  no  honest  person  dare,  to  deny  the 
benefits  he  has  occasionally  felt  both  in  mind  and  body^ 
during  periods  of  accidental  privation  from  luxury,  or 
exposure  to  danger.  The  extreme  vanity  of  the  modem 
•RnglifthmflTi  in  making  a  momentary  Stylites  of  himself 
on  the  top  of  a  Horn  or  an  Aiguille,^  and  his  occasi<mal 
confession  of  a  charm  in  the  solitude  of  the  rocks,  of 
which  he  modifies  nevertheless  the  poignancy  with  his 
pocket  newspaper,  and  from  the  prolongation  of  which  he 
thankfully  escapes  to  the  nearest  table-dlidte,  oug^t  to 
make  us  less  scornful  of  the  pride,  and  more  intelligent  of 
the  passion,  in  which  the  mountain  anchorites  of  Arabia 
and  Palestine  condemned  themselves  to  lives  of  seclusion 

*  Etcd  the  best  Catholic  historians  are  too  oonnnonly  Uind  to  the 
inyiolable  connection  of  monastic  virtue  with  the  Benedictine  law  of  agri* 
cultural  labour.     (Note  on  revision,  1885.) 

^  [For  Raskin's  visws  on  this  subject,  wm  VoL  XVL  p.  138  ».] 
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and  suffering,  which  were  comforted  only  by  supernatural 
vision,  or  celestial  hope.  That  phases  of  mental  disease  are 
the  necessary  consequence  of  exaggerated  and  independent 
emotion  of  any  kind  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  in 
reading  the  l^fends  of  the  wilderness ;  but  neither  physicians 
nor  moralists  have  yet  attempted  to  distinguish  the  morbid 
states  of  intellect*  which  are  extremities  of  noble  passion, 
from  those  which  are  the  punishments  of  ambition,  avarice, 
or  lasciviousness. 

80.  Setting  all  questions  of  this  nature  aside  for  the 
moment,  my  younger  readers  need  only  hold  the  broad  tenet 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  fourth  century,  multitudes  of 
self-devoted  men  led  lives  of  extreme  misery  and  poverty  in 
the  effort  to  obtain  some  closer  knowledge  of  the  Being  and 
Will  of  God.  We  know,  in  any  available  clearness,  neither 
what  they  suffered,  nor  what  they  learned.  We  cannot  esti- 
mate the  solemnizing  or  reproving  power  of  their  examples 
on  the  less  zealous  Christian  world;  and  only  Grod  knows 
how  far  their  prayers  for  it  were  heard,  or  their  persons 

^  Gibbon's  hypothetical  conclusion  respecting  the  effects  of  self-morti- 
fication, and  his  following  historical  statement,  must  be  noted  as  in  them- 
selves containing  the  entire  views  of  the  modem  philosophies  and  policies 
which  have  since  changed  the  monasteries  of  Italy  into  barracks,  and  the 
churches  of  France  into  magazines.  ''This  voluntary  martyrdom  must  have 
gradually  destroyed  the  sensibility,  both  of  mind  and  body;  nor  can  U  be 
presumed  that  the  fanatics  who  torment  themselves,  are  capable  of  any 
lively  affection  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  cruel  unfeeling  temper  ha*  ckar» 
acterized  the  monks  of  every  age  and  country,** 

How  much  of  penetration,  or  judgment,  thb  sentence  exhibits,  I  hope 
will  become  manifest  to  the  reader  as  I  unfold  before  him  the  actual 
history  of  his  faith ;  but  being,  I  suppose,  myself  one  of  the  last  surviving 
witnesses  of  the  character  of  recluse  life  as  it  still  existed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  I  can  point  to  the  portraiture  of  it  given  by  Scott  in 
the  introduction  to  The  Monastery  as  one  perfect  and  trustworthy,  to  the 
letter  and  to  the  spirit;^  and  for  myself  can  say,  that  the  most  gentle, 
refined,  and  in  the  deepest  sense  amiable,  phases  of  character  I  have  ever 
known,  have  been  either  those  of  monks,  or  of  domestic  servants  trained 
in  the  Catholic  faith.  (And,  when  I  wrote  thb  sentence — I  did  not  know 
Miss  Alexander's  Edwige.^ — Note  on  revision,  1885.) 

^  rCompare  Appendix  7  to  Fors  Clavigera,  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  539.] 
'  [For  whom  see  the  Index  m  VoL  XXXII.  p.  335.] 
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accepted*  This  only  we  may  observe  with  reverence,  that 
among  all  their  numbers,  none  seem  to  have  repented  thdr 
chosen  manner  of  existence ;  none  perish  by  melancholy  ctr 
suicide;  their  self-adjudged  sufferings  are  neva  inflicted  in 
the  hope  of  shortening  the  Uves  they  embitter  or  purify; 
and  the  hours  of  dream  or  meditatimi,  on  mountain  or  in 
cave,  appear  seldom  to  have  dragged  so  heavily  as  those 
which,  without  either  visimi  or  reflection,  we  pass  ourselves, 
on  the  embankment  and  in  the  tunnel 

81.  But  whatever  may  be  alleged,  after  ultimate  and 
hmiest  scrutiny,  of  the  follies  or  virtues  of  anchorite  life,  we 
are  unjust  to  Jerome  if  we  think  of  him  as  its  introducer 
into  the  West  of  Europe.  He  passed  through  it  himsdf 
as  a  phase  of  spiritual  discipline ;  but  he  represents,  in  his 
total  nature  and  final  work,  not  the  vexed  inactivity  of  the 
Eremite,  but  the  eager  industry  of  a  benevolent  tutor  and 
pastor.  His  heart  is  in  continual  fervour  of  admuration  or 
of  hope — ^remaining  to  the  last  as  impetuous  as  a  child's 
but  as  affectionate;  and  the  discrepancies  of  Protestant 
objection  by  which  his  character  has  been  confused,  or 
concealed,  may  be  gathered  into  some  dim  picture  of  his 
real  self  when  once  we  comprehend  the  simplicity  of  hia 
faith,  and  sympathise  a  little  with  the  eager  charity  which 
can  so  easily  be  wounded  into  indignation,  and  is  never 
repressed  by  policy. 

82.  The  slight  trust  which  can  be  placed  in  modem 
readings  of  him,  as  they  now  stand,  may  be  at  once  proved 
by  comparing  the  two  passages  in  which  Milman  has 
variously  guessed  at  the  leading  principles  of  his  political 
conduct : — 

''Jerome  begmn  (!)  mnd  ended  his  cmreer  as  a  monk  of  Pdestine;  he 
attained,  he  asptred  to,  no  dignity  in  the  Church.  Though  ordained  a 
presbyter  against  his  will,  he  escaped  the  episcopal  dignity  which  was 
rorced  upon  his  distinguished  contemporaries."  {History  of  CkristumHj^^ 
Book  UU) 

''  Jerome  cherished  the  secret  hope,  if  it  was  not  the  aTowed  object  of 

'  [Ch.  zi.  ;  ToL  iii  p.  226  (smaU  edition).] 
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his  amUtioii,  to  sooeeed  Dainatiii  as  Bitbop  of  Borne.  ...  Is  the  leiee- 
tion  of  an  aiqrfnuit  so  singularly  unfit  for  the  station^  fiom  his  violent 
passions,  his  insolent  treatment  of  his  adTersaries^  idM  utter  want  of  self- 
eomnand,  his  almost  uniivalled  fiieoUj  of  awakening  hatred,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  sagacious  and  intuitive  wisdom  of  Borne?"  {HUimy  ^ Latin 
CMftfumtey,  Book  I.,  chap,  ii.^) 

88.  You  may  obsenre,  as  an  almost  miexceptional  char- 
acter in  the  **  sagacious  wisdom ''  of  the  Protestant  clerical 
mind,  that  it  instinctively  assumes  the  desire  of  power  and 
place  not  only  to  be  universal  in  Priesthood,  but  to  be 
always  purely  se^ish  in  the  ground  of  it.  The  idea  that 
power  mi^t  possibly  be  desired  for  the  sake  of  its  bene- 
volent use,  so  £ar  as  I  remember,  does  not  once  occur  in 
the  pages  of  any  ecclesiastical  historian  of  recent  date.  In 
our  own  reading  of  past  ages  we  will,  with  the  reada's 
permission,  very  calmly  put  out  of  court  all  accounts  of 
'^ hopes  cherished  in  secret";  and  pay  very  small  attention 
to  tiie  reasons  for  mediaeval  conduct  which  appear  logical 
to  the  rationalist,  and  probable  to  the  politician.*  We 
concern  ourselves  only  with  what  these  singular  and  fantastic 
Christians  of  the  past  audibly  said,  and  assuredly  did. 

84.  Jerome's  life  by  no  means  ^' began  as  a  monk  of 
Palestine.''  Dean  Milman  has  not  explained  to  us  how 
any  man's  could;  but  Jerome's  childhood,  at  any  rate,  was 
extremely  other  than  recluse,  or  precociously  re^gious.  He 
was  bom  of  rich  parents  living  on  their  own  estate,  the 

*  The  habit  of  assuming,  for  the  conduct  of  men  of  sense  and  feeling, 
motiTOS  intelligible  to  the  foolish,  and  probable  to  the  base,  gains  upon 
OTeiy  vulgar  historian,  partly  in  the  ease  of  it,  partly  in  the  pride;  and 
it  is  horrible  to  contemplate  the  quantity  of  false  witness  against  their 
neighbours  which  commonplace  writers  commit,  in  the  mere  rounding  and 
enforcing  of  their  shallow  sentences.  ''Jerome  admits,  indeed,  with  tpecums 
bui  doubtfitl  humUUy,  the  inferiority  of  the  unordained  monk  to  the  ordained 
priest,"  says  Dean  Milman  in  his  eleventh  chapter,  following  up  his  gratui- 
tous doubt  of  Jerome's  humility  with  no  less  gratuitous  asseveration  of  the 
ambition  of  his  opponents.  ''The  clergy,  no  doubt,  had  the  sagacity  to 
foresee  the  dangerout  rival  as  to  influence  and  authority,  which  was  rfeing 
up  in  Christian  society.'* 

1  [Vol.  i.  pp.  95-96  (small  edition).] 
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DAine  of  his  native  town  in  North  Illyria,  Stridon,  pep- 
haps  now  softened  into  Strigi,  near  AquUeja-  In  Venetian 
climate,  at  all  events,  and  in  sight  of  AJps  and  sea.  He 
had  a  brother  and  sister,  a  kind  grandfather^  and  a  dis- 
agreeable private  tutor,  and  was  a  youth  still  studying 
grammar  at  Julian's  death  in  863, 

85*  A  youth  of  eighteen,  and  well  begun  in  all  institutes 
of  the  classic  schools ;  but,  so  far  from  being  a  monk,  not 
yet  a  Christian; — nor  at  all  disposed  towards  the  severer 
offices  even  of  Roman  life  I  or  contemplating  with  aversion 
the  splendours,  either  worldly  or  sacred,  which  shone  on 
him  in  the  college  days  spent  in  its  Capital  city.    For 

**the  power  and  majesty  of  Paganism  were  "still  concentrated  at  Home| 
the  deities  of  the  ancient  fafth  found  their  last  refuge  in  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  To  the  stranger,  Rome  still  offered  the  appearance  of  a 
Pagan  city.  It  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty- two  temples,  and  one  hun- 
dr^  and  eighty  smaller  chapels  or  shrines^  still  sacred  to  their  tutelary 
God,  and  used  for  public  worship*  Christianity  had  neither  ventured  to 
usurp  those  ^w  buildings  which  might  be  converted  to  her  nse^  still  less 
had  she  the  power  to  destroy  thera.  The  religious  edifices  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  praefect  of  the  city^  and  the  prcefect  was  usually  a 
Pagan ;  at  all  events  he  would  not  permit  any  breach  of  the  public  peace, 
or  violation  of  public  property.  Above  all  still  towered  the  Capitol,  in  its 
unassailed  and  awful  majesty,  with  its  fifty  temples  or  shrines,  bearing  the 
most  sacred  names  in  the  religious  and  civil  annals  of  Rome,  those  of 
Jove,  of  Mars,  of  Janus^  of  Romulus,  of  Ca?sar,  of  Victory.  Some  years 
after  the  accession  of  Theotlosius  to  the  Eastern  empirei  the  sacrifices 
were  still  performed  as  national  rites  at  the  public  cost, — the  pontiffs  fnade 
their  offerings  m  the  name  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  Pagan  orator  ven- 
tures to  asiert  that  the  ^peror  dared  not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
empire  by  thehr  abolition.  The  Emperor  stOl  bore  the  title  and  insignia 
of  the  Sopreme  Pontiff;  the  Consuls^  befwe  they  entered  upon  their  func- 
tions, ascended  the  Capitol ;  the  religious  processions  passed  along  the 
crowded  streets,  and  the  people  thronged  to  the  festivals  and  theatres 
which  still  formed  part  of  the  Pagan  worship."  * 

86.  Here,  Jerome  must  have  heard  of  what  by  all  the 
Christian  sects  was  held  the  judgment  of  Gk>d,  between 
them  and  their  chief  enemy — ^the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Julian.    But  I  have  no   means   of  tracing,  and   will  not 

*  MiUnan,  HuUny  of  Christianity,  vol.  m.  p.  l62  [iii.  p.  79,  small  ed.]. 
Note  the  sentence  in  italics^  for  it  relates  the  true  origin  of  the  Papacy. 
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conjecture,  the  course  of  his  own  thoughts,  until  the  tenor 
of  all  his  life  was  changed  at  his  baptism.  The  csndott 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  his  chancter  has  given  us  one 
sentence  of  his  own,  respecting  that  change^  iT^hieh  is  worth 
some  volumes  of  ordinary  confessicm*  ''I  left,  not  only 
parents  and  kindred,  but  the  accuitamed  hunmei  of  deUcaig 
Hfe.*"  The  words  throw  full  light  oa  what,  to  our  less 
courageous  temper,  seems  the  exaggerated  reading  by  the 
early  converts  of  Christ's  words  to  tiiem — "  He  that  loveth 
fitther  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."^ 
We  are  content  to  leave,  for  much  lower  interests,  eillier 
father  or  mother,  and  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  waff 
fiurtha  sacrifice :  we  should  know  more  of  ourselves  and  of 
Christianity  if  we  oftener  sustained  what  St.  Jermne  found 
the  more  searching  triaL  I  find  scattered  indications  of  con- 
tempt among  his  biographers,  because  he  could  not  fcnga 
one  indulgence — ^that  of  scholarship;  and  the  usual  sneers 
at  monkish  ignorance  and  indolence  are  in  his  case  trans- 
ferred to  the  weakness  of  a  pilgrim  who  was  so  luxu- 
rious as  to  carry  his  library  in  his  wallet  It  is  a  angular 
question  (putting,  as  it  is  the  modem  foshion  to  do,  the 
idea  of  I^vidence  wholly  aside),  whether,  but  for  the 
literary  enthusiasm,  which  was  partly  a  weakness,  of  this 
old  man's  character,  the  Bible  would  ever  have  become  the 
library  of  Europe.* 

87.  For  that,  observe,  is  the  real  meaning,  in  its  first 

1  [Matthew  z.  87.    Compare  Momktgt  in  Margnee,  §  M)  (Vol  XXIIL  n.  S46).] 
■  [in  •ome  additional  matter  for  fiirfher  PlutB  of  Our  FaHen  kmm  TM  U9, 
Riiskin,  it  aj^eart,  intended  to  "  complete  tbe  too  tliglit  oatline  already  given  <^ 
the  lifo  of  St.  Jerome,  in  Th§  Bible  ^  Amimu'*  :^ 

''I  maj  perhapa  aasume  the  reader's  leaire  to  reoapitttlate  the  main 
points  of  it— that  St  Jerome  is,  in  the  history  of  the  world's  tmest  thought, 
the  Lion-tomer  as  distinguished  firom  Heraeles  and  Samson  the  Iion-<li|ferf. 
That  his  entire  emotional  nature  is  of  eager  and  dev(^ed  afieetion  to  all 
livinff  creatures,  and  his  intelleet,  suhtle,  patient,  and  joyftil  in  following 
out  the  detaU  of  all  U9^  truth.    He  retires  to  the  desert,  not  hecanse  h« 


hates  the  world— «r  dreads  it— hot  hecause  he  loves  his  books,  cannot  get 
leave— at  Rome — ^to  read  them,  and  finds  his  entire  lifo  at  Rome  made 
a  warfore  of  by  its  corrupt  clergy,  who  are  all  united  alike  against  the 
sincerity  of  his  lifo— and  its  simplicity,  he  having  already  at  Rome  re- 
jected the  luxury  and  vanity  of  Rome ;  all  the  more  decisively  because  h% 
folt  how  delighunl  they  were  to  him.    I  quote  from  p.  118  of  the  '  lion 
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power,  of  the  word  Bible}  Not  book,  merely ;  but  "  Biblio- 
theca,"  Treasury  of  Books:  and  it  is,  I  repeat,  a  singular 
question,  how  far,  if  Jerome,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Rome,  his  tutress,  ceased  from  her  material  power,  had 
not  made  her  language  the  oracle  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  a 
literature  of  their  own,  and  a  religion  unshadowed  by  the 
terrors  of  the  Mosaic  law,  might  have  developed  itself  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Goth,  the  Frank,  and  the  Saxon,  under 
Theodoric,  Clovis,  and  Alfred. 

88.  Fate  had  otherwise  determined,  and  Jerome  was  so 
passive  an  instrument  in  her  hands  that  he  began  the  study 
of  Hebrew  as  a  discipline  only,  and  without  any  concep- 
tion of  the  task  he  was  to  fulfil,'  still  less  of  the  scope  of 
its  fulfilment  I  could  joyfully  believe  that  the  words  of 
Christ,  ''  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neitha 
will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead,"* 
had  haunted  the  spirit  of  the  recluse,  until  he  resolved 
that  the  voice  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  should  be  made 
audible  to  the  Churches  of  all  the  earth.  But  so  far  as 
we  have  evidence,  no  such  will  or  hope  exalted  the  quiet 
instincts  of  his  natural  industry;  partly  as  a  scholar's 
exercise,  partly  as  an  old  man's  recreation,  the  severity  of 
the  Latin  language  was  softened,  like  Venetian  crystal,  by 
the  variable  fire  of  Hebrew  thought;  and  the  ''Book  of 

Tamer/  the  sentence   on  which  I  have  now  further  to  enlarge.     [§  96 
here.] 

''  My  first  reason  for  recalling  my  readers'  attention  to  this  passage  ia 
that  whether  it  be  thought  boasting  or  conftssive,  I  think  it  rignt  to  say 
St  Jerome  is  the  only  saint  whom  I  have  entire  sympathy  with,  and 
whom,  in  whatever  the  least  good  there  is  in  me,  I  abeolutely  resemble — 
the  terrible  difference  being  in  the  fact  that  while  he  left,  for  his  studies 
in  the  desert,  Roman  luxury  far  away,  /  always  carried  H  with  me,  as 
well  as  my  books,  and  my  chosen  kind  of  desert  was,  the  Hotel  de  Bellevue 
at  Thun,  or  of  the  Cascade  at  the  Giesbach.  But  in  my  way  of  reading, 
mv  love  of  quiet  (with  certain  reliefs  and  embellishments)  and  my  love 
m  dl  loveable  animals,  from  lions  down  to  grasshoppers  and  ants,  8t. 
Jerome  and  I— though  I  say  it— are  absolutely  of  the  same  mind."] 
>  [Compare  Suame  and  LUies,  §  17  (Vol.  XYIII.  p.  67).] 

*  [lluskin  often  notices  this  unconsciousness  in  men  of  prophetic  power ;  as  of 
Moses  (Vol.  VI.  p.  461)  and  of  Giotto  (Vol  XXIV.  p.  18) ;  and  so,  too,  of  himself 
(Vol.  XXIX,  p.  138).] 

•  [Luke  zvi.  31.] 
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Books"  took  the  abiding  form  of  which  all  the  future  art 
of  the  Western  nations  was  to  be  an  hourly  enlarging 
interpretation. 

89.  And  in  this  matter  you  have  to  note  that  the  gist 
of  it  lies,  not  in  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures  into  an  easier  and  a  conmion  language,  but  in 
their  \  presentation  to  the  Church  as  of  common  authority. 
The  earlier  Grcntile  Christians  had  natiurally  a  tendency  to 
carry  out  in  various  oral  exaggeration  or  corruption,  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  until  their  freedom 
from  the  bondage  of  the  Jewish  law  passed  into  doubt  of 
its  inspiration;  and,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  even  into 
horror-stricken  interdiction  of  its  observance.  So  that,  only 
a  few  years  after  the  remnant  of  exiled  Jews  in  Pella  had 
elected  the  Grentile  Marcus  for  their  Bishop,  and  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  the  ^lia  Capitolina  built  by  Hadrian 
on  Mount  Zion,  ''it  became  a  matter  of  doubt  and  con- 
troversy whether  a  man  who  sincerely  acknowledged  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  but  who  still  continued  to  observe  the  law 
of  Moses,  could  possibly  hope  for  salvation  I  *•  ♦  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  ;the  most  learned  and  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  Christian  name,  imder  the  generally  recognized  title 
of  ''knowing"  (Gnostic),  had  more  insidiously  effaced  the 
authority  of  the  Evangelists  by  dividing  themselves,  during 
the  course  of  the  third  century,  "into  more  than  fifty 
numerably  distinct  sects,  and  producing  a  multitude  of  his- 
tories, in  which  the  actions  and  discourses  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  were  adapted  to  their  several  tenets."  t 

40.  It  would  be  a  task  of  great,  and  in  nowise  profitable 
difficulty  to  determine  in  what  measure  the  consent  of  the 

♦  Gibbon,  chap.  xv.  (ii.  277). 

f  lhid,f  ii.  283.  His  expression  ''the  most  learned  and  most  wealthy" 
should  be  remembered  in  confirmation  of  the  evermore  recurring  fact  of 
Christianity,  that  minds  modest  in  attainment,  and  lives  careless  of  gain, 
are  fittest  for  the  reception  of  every  constant  ^  Christian  principle. 

^  [Here,  in  ed.  1,  the  note  coutinoed,  '' — t.f.  not  local  or  accidental, — ." 
Ruskin  omitted  the  words  on  revision  in  1^5.] 
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general  Church,  and  m  what  measure  the  act  and  authority 
of  Jerome,  contributed  to  fix  in  their  ever  since  undisturbed 
harmony  and  majesty,  the  canons  of  Mosaic  and  ApostoUc 
Scripture.  All  that  the  young  reader  need  know  is,  that 
when  Jerome  died  at  Bethlehem,  this  great  deed  was  vir- 
tually accomplished :  and  the  series  of  historic  and  didactic 
bool^  which  form  our  present  Bible,  (including  the  Apoc- 
rypha) were  established  in  and  above  the  nascent  thought 
of  the  noblest  races  of  men  living  on  the  terrestrial  globe, 
as  a  direct  message  to  them  from  its  Maker,  containing 
whatever  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  learn  of  His  purposes 
towards  them ;  and  commanding,  or  advising,  with  divine 
authority  and  infallible  wisdom,  all  that  was  best  for  them 
to  do,  and  happiest  to  desire. 

41.  And  it  is  only  for  those  who  have  obeyed  the  law 
sincerely,  to  say  how  far  the  hope  held  out  to  them  by 
the  law-giver  has  been  fulfilled.  The  worst  "children  of 
disobedience"^  are  those  who  accept,  of  the  Word,  what 
they  like,  and  refuse  what  they  hate :  nor  is  this  perversity 
in  them  always  conscious,  for  the  greata  part  of  the  sins 
of  the  Church  have  been  brought  on  it  by  enthusiasm 
which,  in  passionate  contemplation  and  advocacy  of  parts 
of  Scripture  easily  grasped,  neglected  the  study,  and  at 
last  betrayed  the  balance,  of  the  rest.'  What  forms  and 
methods  of  self-will  are  concerned  in  the  wresting  of  the 
ScriptiU'es  to  a  man's  destruction,  is  for  the  keepers  of 
consciences  to  examine,  not  for  us.  The  history  we  have 
to  learn  must  be  wholly  cleared  of  such  debate,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  watched  exclusively  on  the  persons 
who  receive  the  Word  with  joy,*  and  obey  it  in  truth. 

42.  There  has,  however,  been  always  a  farther  difficulty 
in  examining  the  power  of  the  Bible,  than  that  of  dis- 
tinguishing honest  from  dishonest  readers.  The  hold  of 
Christianity  on  the  souls  of  men  must  be  examined,  when 

^  [Ephetians  r.  6.1 

•  rCompare  Time  and  Tide,  %  37  (VoL  XVIL  p.  350).] 

•  [Lake  riii.  13.] 
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we  come  to  close  dealing  with  it»  under  these  three  several 
heads:  there  is  first,  the  power  of  the  Cross  itself,  and  of 
the  theory  of  salvation,  upon  the  heart, — ^then,  the  operation 
of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  Scriptures  on  the  intellect, — ^then, 
the  influence  on  morals  of  the  teaching  and  example  of  the 
living  hierarchy.  And  in  the  comparison  of  men  as  they 
are  and  as  they  might  have  been  there  are  these  three 
questions  to  be  separately  kept  in  mind, — first,  what  would 
have  been  the  temper  of  Europe  without  the  charity  and 
labour  meant  by  "  bearing  the  Cross " ;  then,  secondly, 
what  would  the  intellect  of  Europe  have  become  without 
Biblical  literature;  and  lastly,  what  would  the  social  order 
of  Europe  have  become  without  its  hierarchy. 

48.  You  see  I  have  connected  the  words  "  charity  "  and 
'* labour'*  under  the  general  term  of  *^ bearing  the  cross." 
''  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
(for  charity)  and  take  up  his  cross  (of  pain)  and  follow  me."  ^ 

The  idea  has  been  exactly  reversed  by  modem  Protes- 
tantism, which  sees,  in  the  cross,  not  a  furca  to  which  it 
is  to  be  nailed;  but  a  raft  on  which  it,  and  all  its  valuable 
properties,*  are  to  be  floated  into  Paradise. 

44.  Only,  therefore,  in  days  when  the  cross  was  received 
with  courage,  the  Scripture  searched  with  honesty,  and 
the  Pastor  heard  in  faith,  can  the  pure  word  of  (rod,  and 
the  bright  sword  of  the  Spirit,*  be  recognized  in  the  heart 
and  hand  of  Christianity.  The  effect  of  Biblical  poetry 
and  legend  on  its  intellect,  must  be  traced  farther,  through 
decadent  ages,  and  in  unfenced  fields ; — ^producing  Paradise 
Lost  for  us,  no  less  than  the  JDivina  Commedia; — Goethe's 
Fatist,  and  Byron's  Cain,  no  less  than  the  Imitatio  Christu 

*  Quite  one  of  the  most  curious  colours  of  modem  Evangelical  thought 
is  its  pleasing  connection  of  Gospel  truth  with  the  extension  of  lucrative 
commerce!     See  farther  the  note  at  p.  11 6. 

1  [Matthew  xvi.  24  :  compare  Lecture*  on  AH,  §  59  (Vol.  XX.  p.  66) ;  and 
for  the  idea  of  the  Cross  as  a  raft^  Ariadne  Florentina,  §§  2S,  29  (Vol.  XXII. 
pp.  316,  317).] 

"  [Ephesians  vi.  17.] 
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45.  Much  more,  must  the  scholar,  who  would  com- 
(ttehend  in  any  degree  approaching  to  completeness,  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  on  mankind,  be  able  to  read  the 
interpretations  of  it  which  rose  into  the  great  arts  of 
Europe  at  their  culmination.  In  every  province  of  Christen- 
dom, according  to  the  degree  of  art-power  it  possessed, 
a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Bible  were  produced  as  time 
went  on;  b^inning  with  vignetted  illustrations  of  manu- 
script, advancing  into  life-size  sculpture,  and  concluding 
in  perfect  power  of  realistic  painting.  These  teachings  and 
preachings  of  the  Chiurch,  by  means  of  art,  are  not  only 
a  most  important  part  of  the  general  Apostolic  Acts  of 
Christianity;  but  their  study  is  a  necessary  part  of  Biblical 
scholarship,  so  that  no  man  can  in  any  large  sense  under^ 
stand  the  Bible  itself  until  he  has  learned  also  to  read 
these  national  commentaries  upon  it,  and  been  made  aware 
of  their  collective  weight  The  Protestant  reader,  who 
most  imagines  himself  independent  in  his  thought,  and 
private  in  his  study,  of  Scripture,  is  nevertheless  usually 
at  the  mercy  of  the  nearest  preacher  who  has  a  pleasant 
voice  and  ingenious  fancy;  receiving  from  him  thankfully, 
and  often  reverently,  whatever  interpretation  of  texts  the 
agreeable  voice  or  ready  wit  may  recommend :  while,  in 
the  meantime,  he  remains  entirely  ignorant  of,  and  if  left 
to  his  own  will,  invariably  destroys  as  injurious,  the  deeply 
meditated  interpretations  of  Scripture  which,  in  their  matter, 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  all  the  Christian 
Church  for  a  thousand  years;  and  in  their  treatment,  have 
been  exalted  by  the  trained  skill  and  inspired  imagination 
of  the  noblest  souls  ever  enclosed  in  mortal  clay. 

46.  There  are  few  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church 
whose  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  or  personal  theories  of 
its  gospel,  have  not.  been,  to  the  constant  exultation  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  fretted  and  disgraced  by  angers 
of  controversy,  or  weakened  and  distracted  by  irreconcilable 
heresy.  On  the  contrary,  the  scriptural  teaching,  through 
their  art,  of  such  men  as  Orcagna,  Giotto,  Angelico,  Luca 

XXXUI.  M 
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della  Robbia,  and  Luini,  is,  literally,  free  from  all  earthly 
taint  of  momentary  passion;  its  patience,  meekness,  and 
quietness  are  incapable  of  error  through  eitha  fear  or 
anger;  they  are  able,  without  offence,  to  say  all  that  they 
wish ;  they  are  bound  by  tradition  into  a  brotherhood  which 
represents  unperverted  doctrines  by  unchanging  scenes;  and 
they  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  their  work  to  a 
deliberation  and  order  of  method  which  result  in  the  purest 
state  and  frankest  use  of  all  intellectual  power. 

47.  I  may  at  once,  and  without  need  of  returning  to 
this  question,  illustrate  the  difference  in  dignity  and  safety 
between  the  mental  actions  of  literature  and  art,  by  re- 
ferring to  a  passage,  otherwise  beautifully  illustrative  of 
St.  Jerome's  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  character,  though 
quoted,  in  the  place  where  we  find  it,  with  no  such  favour- 
ing intention, — ^namely,  in  the  pretty  letter  of  Queen  Sophie 
Charlotte  (father's  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great),  to  the 
Jesuit  Vota,  given  in  part  by  Carlyle  in  his  first  volume, 
ch.  iv. : — 

'''How  can  St.  Jerome^  for  example,  be  a  key  to  Scripture?'  she 
insinuates;  citing  from  Jerome  this  remarkable  avowal  of  his  method  of 
composing  books;  —  especially  of  his  method  in  that  book,  Commenimy 
on  the  Galaiiant,  where  he  accuses  both  Peter  and  Paul  of  simulation, 
and  even  of  hypocrisy.  The  great  St.  Augustine  has  been  charging  him 
with  this  sad  fact,  (says  her  Majesty,  who  gives  chapter  and  verse,)  and 
Jerome  answers,  'I  followed  the  commentaries  of  Origen,  of — five  or  six 
different  persons,  who  turned  out  mostly  to  be  heretics  before  Jerome  had 
quite  done  with  them,  in  coming  years,  '  And  to  confess  the  honest  truth 
to  you,'  continues  Jerome,  'I  read  all  that,  and  after  having  crammed  my 
head  with  a  great  many  things,  I  sent  for  my  amanuensis,  and  dictated  to 
him,  now  my  own  thoughts,  now  those  of  others,  without  much  recol- 
lecting the  order,  nor  sometimes  the  words,  nor  even  the  sense!'  In 
another  place,  (in  the  book  itself  further  on**")  he  says,  'I  do  not  myself 
write;  I  have  an  amanuensis,  and  I  dictate  to  him  what  comes  into  my 
mouth.  If  I  wish  to  reflect  a  little,  or  to  say  the  thing  better,  or  a 
better  thing,  he  knits  his  brows,  and  the  whole  look  of  him  tells  me 
sufficiently  that  he  cannot  endure  to  wait.'  Here  is  a  sacred  old  gentle- 
man whom  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
— thinks  her  Majesty,  but  does  not  say  so, — leaving  Father  Vota  to  his 
reflections." 

*  Commentary  on  the  Galalians,  chap,  iiii 
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Alas,  no,  Queen  Sophie,  neither  old  St.  Jerome's  nor 
any  other  human  lips  nor  mind,  may  be  depended  upon 
in  that  function;  but  only  the  Eternal  Sophia,  the  Power 
of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of  God :  *  yet  this  you  may  see  of 
your  old  interpreter,  that  he  is  wholly  open,  innocent,  and 
true,  and  that,  through  such  a  person,  whether  forgetful  of 
his  author,  or  hurried  by  his  scribe,  it  is  more  than  probable 
you  may  hear  what  Heaven  knows  to  be  best  for  you; 
and  extremely  improbable  you  should  take  the  least  harm, 
— while  by  a  careful  and  cunning  master  in  the  literary 
art,  reticent  of  his  doubts  and  dexterous  in  his  sayings, 
any  number  of  prejudices  or  errors  might  be  proposed  to 
you  acceptably,  or  even  fastened  in  you  fatally,  though 
all  the  while  you  were  not  the  least  required  to  confide  in 
his  inspiration. 

48.  For  indeed,  the  only  confidence,  and  the  only  safety 
which  in  such  matters  we  can  either  hold  or  hope,  are  in 
our  own  desire  to  be  rightly  guided,  and  willingness  to 
follow  in  simplicity  the  guidance  granted.  But  all  our 
conceptions  and  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  inspiration 
have  been  disordered  by  our  habit,  first  of  distinguishing 
falsely — or  at  least  needlessly — between  inspiration  of  words 
and  of  acts;  and  secondly  by  our  attribution  of  inspired 
strength  or  wisdom  to  some  persons  or  some  writers  only, 
instead  of  to  the  whole  body  of  believers,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  partakers  of  the  Grace  of  Christ,  the  Love  of  G<xi, 
and  the  Fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  In  the  degree  in 
which  every  Christian  receives,  or  refuses,  the  several  gifts 
expressed  by  that  general  benediction,  he  enters  or  is  cast 
out  from  the  inheritance  of  the  saints, — ^in  the  exact  degree 
in  which  he  denies  the  Christ,  angers  the  Father,  and 
grieves  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  becomes  uninspired  or  unholy, — 
and  in  the  measure  in  which  he  trusts  Christ,  obeys  the 
Father,  and  consents  with  the  Spirit,  he  becomes  inspired 

1  [1  Corinthians  i.  24.] 

'[Compare  Lectures  on  Art,  §  126  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  116,  116X  where  Rotkin 
agmin  quotes  and  expounds  this  benediction.  See  also  Letttr  V.  in  The  JLerrfV 
Praifer  and  the  Church  (Vol  XXXI V.).] 
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in  feeling,  act,  word,  and  reception  of  word,  according  to 
the  capacities  of  his  nature.  He  is  not  gifted  with  higher 
ability,  nor  called  into  new  offices,  but  enabled  to  use  his 
granted  natural  powers,  in  their  appointed  place,  to  the 
best  purpose.  A  child  is  inspired  as  a  child,  and  a  maiden 
as  a  maiden;  the  weak,  even  in  their  weakness,  and  the 
wise,  only  in  their  hour. 

That  is  the  simply  determinable  theory  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  true  members,  of  the  Church;^  its  truth  can 
only  be  known  by  proving  it  in  trial:  but  I  believe 
there  is  no  record  of  any  man's  having  tried  and  declared 
it  vain.* 

49.  Beyond  this  theory  of  general  inspiration,  there  is 
that  of  especial  call  and  command,  with  actual  dictation  of 
the  deeds  to  be  done  or  words  to  be  said.  I  will  enter 
at  present  into  no  examination  of  the  evidences  of  such 
separating  influence;  it  is  not  claimed  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  either  for  themselves,  or  even  for  the  entire 
body  of  the  Sacred  writers,  but  only  ascribed  to  certain 
passages  dictated  at  certain  times  for  special  needs:  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  attaching  the  idea  of  infallible 
truth  to  any  form  of  human  language  in  which  even  these 

*  Compare  the  closing  paragraph  in  p.  45  of  The  Shrine  of  the  Slaves.^ 
Strangely^  as  I  revise  this  page  for  press,  a  slip  is  sent  me  from  The  Christian 
newspaper,  in  which  the  comment  of  the  orthodox  evangelical  editor  may 
be  hereafter  representative  to  us  of  the  heresy  of  his  sect;  in  its  last 
audacity^  actually  opposing  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  the  work  of  Christ. 
(I  only  wish  I  had  been  at  Matlock,  and  heard  the  kind  physician's 
sermon.) 

''An  interesting  and  somewhat  unusual  sight  was  seen  in  Derbyshire 
on  Saturday  last — two  old-fashioned  Friends,  dressed  in  the  original  garb 
of  the  Quakers,  preaching  on  the  roadside  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience 
in  Matlock.  One  of  them,  who  is  a  doctor  in  good  practice  in  the  county, 
by  name  Dr.  Charles  A.  Fox,  made  a  powerful  and  effective  appeal  to  his 
audience  to  see  to  it  that  each  one  was  living  in  obedience  to  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  within.  Christ  rviihin  was  the  hope  of  glory,  and  it  was 
as    He   was  followed   in  the    ministry   of  the   Spirit   that  we    were   saved 

*  [On  this  theory  of  "  inspiration  "  compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  36  (Vol.  XVII. 
p.  360).] 

>  [The  reference  is  to  the  original  edition :  see  now,  §  205  of  St,  Mark's  Rest 
(Vol.  XXIV.  p.  368).] 
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exceptional  passages  have  been  delivered  to  us.  But  this 
is  demonstrably  true  of  the  entire  volume  of  them,  as  we 
have  it,  and  read, — each  of  us  as  it  may  be  rendered  in 
his  native  tongue;  that,  however  mingled  with  mystery 
which  we  are  not  required  to  unravel,  or  difficulties  which 
we  should  be  insolent  in  desiring  to  solve,  it  contains  plain 
teaching  for  men  of  every  rank  of  soul  and  state  in  life, 
which  so  far  as  they  honestly  and  implicitly  obey,  they 
will  be  happy  and  innocent  to  the  utmost  powers  of  their 
nature,  and  capable  of  victory  over  all  adversities,  whetha 
of  temptation  or  pain. 

50.  Indeed,  the  Psalter  alone,  which  practically  was  the 
service  book  of  the  Church  for  many  ages,  contains  merely 
in  the  first  half  of  it  the  sum  of  personal  and  social 
wisdom.  The  1st,  8th,  12th,  14th,  15th,  19th,  28rd,  and 
24th  psalms,  well  learned  and  believed,  are  enough  for  all 
personal  guidance;  the  48th,  72nd,  and  75th,  have  in  them 
the  law  and  the  prophecy  of  all  righteous  government; 
and  every  real  triumph  of  natural  science  is  anticipated  in 
the  104th. 

51.  For   the    contents    of  the    entire    volume,    consida 

by  Him,  who  became  thus  to  each  the  author  and  finisher  of  £dth.  He 
cautioned  his  hearers  against  building  their  house  on  the  sand  by  believing 
in  the  free  and  easy  Gospel  so  commonly  preached  to  the  wayside  hearers, 
«g  if  we  were  saved  by  'believing'  this  or  that.  Nothing  short  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul  of  each  one  could  save  us,  and  to 
preach  anything  short  of  this  was  simply  to  delude  the  simple  and  unwary 
in  the  most  terrible  form. 

"  [It  would  be  unfair  to  eriticise  an  addreu  from  to  brief  an  abitrad,  but 
we  mutt  expreu  our  conviction  thai  the  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death,  the  death 
of  the  Cross,  raiher  than  the  work  of  ihe  Spirit  in  us.  is  the  good  tiding,  for 
jmful  men. — Ed.  J 

In  juxtaposition  with  this  editorial  piece  of  modem  British  press  theology, 
I  will  simply  place  the  4th,  6th,  and  ISth  verses  of  Romans  viii,  italicising 
the  expressions  which  are  of  deepest  import,  and  always  neglected.  "  That 
the  righteousness  of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  m  us,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  .  .  .  For  to  be  carnally  minded,  is  death,  but 
to  be  spirituaUy  minded,  is  life,  and  peace.  .  .  •  For  if  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live." 

It  would  be  well  for  Christendom  if  the  Baptismal  service  exphOned 
what  it  profeoes  to  abjure. 
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what  other  group  of  historic  and  didactic  literature  has  a 
range  comparable  with  it.     There  are — 

(I.)  The  stories  of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Flood,  the 
grandest  human  traditions  founded  on  a  true  horror  of 
sin. 

(II.)  The  story  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  which  the  effective 
truth  is  visible  to  this  day  in  the  polity  of  the  Jewish  and 
Arab  races. 

(III.)  The  story  of  Moses,  with  the  results  of  that 
tradition  in  the  moral  law  of  all  the  civilized  world. 

(IV.)  The  story  of  the  Kings— virtually  that  of  all 
Kinghood,  in  David,  and  of  all  Philosophy,  in  Solomon: 
culminating  in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  with  the  stiU 
more  close  and  practical  wisdom  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  the 
Son  of  Sirach. 

(V.)  The  story  of  the  Prophets — virtually  that  of  the 
deepest  mystery,  tragedy,  and  permanent  fate,  of  national 
existence. 

(VI.)  The  story  of  Christ. 

(VII.)  The  moral  law  of  St.  John,  and  his  closing 
Apocalypse  of  its  fulfilment. 

Think,  if  you  can  match  that  table  of  contents  in  any 
other — I  do  not  say  "book"  but  "literature."  Think,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  any  of  us — either  adversary  or 
defender  of  the  faith — to  extricate  his  intelligence  from  the 
habit  and  the  association  of  moral  sentiment  based  upon 
the  Bible,  what  literature  could  have  taken  its  place,  or 
fulfilled  its  function,  though  every  library  in  the  world  had 
remained  unravaged,  and  every  teacher's  truest  words  had 
been  written  down? 

52.  I  am  no  despiser  of  profane  literature.  So  far 
from  it,  that  I  believe  no  interpretations  of  Greek  religion 
have  ever  been  so  affectionate,  none  of  Roman  religion  so 
reverent,  as  those  which  will  be  found  at  the  base  of  my 
art  teaching,  and  current  through  the  entire  body  of  my 
works.      But   it  was  frt>m   the   Bible   that    I   learned   the 
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sjrmbols  of  Homer,  and  the  faith  of  Horace:^  the  duty 
enforced  upon  me  in  early  youth  of  reading  every  word  of 
the  gospels  and  prophecies  as  if  written  by  the  hand  of 
God,^  gave  me  the  habit  of  awed  attention  which  afterwards 
made  many  passages  of  the  profane  writers,  frivolous  to  an 
irreligious  reader,  deeply  grave  to  me.  How  far  my  mind 
has  been  paralysed  by  tiie  faults  and  sorrow  of  life, — how  fer 
short  its  knowledge  may  be  of  what  I  might  have  known» 
had  I  more  faithfully  walked  in  the  light  I  had,  is  beyond 
my  conjecture  or  confession :  but  as  I  never  wrote  for  my 
own  pleasure  or  self-proclaiming,'  I  have  been  guarded,  as 
men  who  so  write  always  will  be,  fix)m  errors  dangerous  to 
others ;  and  the  fragmentary  expressions  of  feeling  or  state- 
ments of  doctrine,  which  from  time  to  time  I  have  been 
able  to  give,  will  be  found  now  by  an  attentive  reada  to 
bind  themselves  together  into  a  general  system  of  interpretar 
tion  of  Sacred  literature, — both  classic  and  Christian,  which 
will  enable  him  without  injustice  to  sympathize  in  the  faiths 
of  candid  and  generous  souls,  of  every  age  and  every  clime. 
58.  That  there  is  a  Sacred  classic  literature,  running 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  coalescing  in  the 
symbolic  legends  of  mediaeval  Christendom,^  is  shown  in 
the  most  tender  and  impressive  way  by  the  independent, 
yet  similar,  influence  of  Virgil  upon  Dante,  and  upon  Bishop 
Gawaine  Douglas.'  At  earlier  dates,  the  teaching  of  every 
master  trained  in  the  Eastern  schools  was  necessarily  grafted 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek  mythology;  and  thus  the 
story  of  the  Nemean  Lion,  with  the  aid  of  Athena  in 
its    conquest,*    is    the    real    root-stock    of    the    legend    of 

1  [On  the  &ith  and  "  piety "  of  Horace,  see  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §§  47,  48 
(Vol.  XIX.  pp.  348-349) ;  Vol  tfAmo,  §§  218  eeq.  (Vol.  XXJU.  p.  219) ;  and  Un 
Clacigera,  Letter  92,  §  9  (Vol.  XXK.  p.  459).] 

s  [See  PrteterUa,  i.  §  46.] 

*  [Compara  the  cloM  of  the  Prefiice  to  vol.  v.  of  Modem  Pttintere  (Vol.  VIL 

«  [(^ompara  ''The  Mending  of  the  Sieve/'  §  14  (helow,  p.  238).  1 

*  [For  the  bbhop's  translation  of  the  jEneid,  tee  also  ch.  iv.  §  20  (p.  137  »•> 
and  P/eaeuree  qf  England,  §  67  (below,  p.  463).] 

*  [Compare  (^aeen  qf  the  Air,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  416-417 ;  and  Val  d^Amo,  §§  17,  «» 
(VoL  XXIII.  pp.  19,  119).] 
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St.  Jerome's  companion,  conquered  by  the  healing  gentleness 
of  the  Spirit  of  Life. 

54.  I  call  it  a  legend  only.  Whether  Heracles  ever 
slew,  or  St.  Jerome  ever  cherished,  the  wild  or  wounded 
creature,  is  of  no  moment  to  us  in  learning  what  the 
Greeks  meant  by  their  vase-outlines  of  the  great  con- 
test, or  the  Christian  painters  by  their  fond  insistence  on 
the  constancy  of  the  Lion-friend.  Former  tradition,  in  the 
story  of  Samson,— -of  the  disobedient  Prophet, — of  David's 
first  inspired  victory,  and  finally  of  the  miracle  wrought  in 
the  defence  of  the  most  favoured  and  most  faithful  of  the 
greater  Prophets,^  runs  always  parallel  in  sjrmbolism  with 
the  Dorian  fable:  but  the  legend  of  St.  Jerome  takes  up 
the  prophecy  of  the  Millennium,  and  foretells,  with  the 
Cumtaean  Sibyl,'  and  with  Isaiah,  a  day  when  the  Fear  of 
Man  shall  be  laid  in  benediction,  not  enmity,  on  inferior 
beings, — when  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  the 
holy  Mountain,  and  the  Peace  of  the  Earth  shall  be  as  far 
removed  from  its  present  sorrow,  as  the  present  gloriously 
animate  universe  from  the  nascent  desert,  whose  deeps  were 
the  place  of  dragons,'  and  its  mountains,  domes  of  fire. 

Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man;*  but  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  already  come  to  those  who  have  tamed  in  their 
own  hearts  what  was  rampant  of  the  lower  nature,  and 
have  learned  to  cherish  what  is  lovely  and  human,  in  the 
wandering  children  of  the  clouds  and  fields. 

AvALLON,  28/A  Augtist,  1882. 

^  [Judges  xiv.  8 ;  1  Kings  xiii. ;  1  Samuel  xvii.  84-38 ;  Daniel  vi.] 

^  [See  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil ;  the  passage  is  quoted,  and  commented 
upon,  by  Ruskin  in  Ariadne  Florentma^  Vol.  XXII.  p.  448.  The  notice  by 
Virgil  of  a  prophecy  concerning  the  regeneration  of  the  world  by  the  birth  of  a 
child,  at  a  date  only  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation ;  as  also  the  resemblance  which  some  passages  in  Virgo's  descrip- 
tion of  the  millennium  bear  to  some  in  Isaiah  :  compare,  for  instance,  Isaiah  zi.  9 
(here  Quoted  by  Ruskin)  with  Eclogue  iv.  22:  ^'nec  magnos  metuent  armenta 
leones.  See  on  the  whole  subject  Virgite  Messianic  Eclogue:  Us  Meaning^  Occasion, 
and  Sources,  by  J.  B.  Mayor,  W.  Warde  Fowler,  and  R.  S.  Conway  (1907).] 

s  [See  Psalms  xliv.  19,  cxlviii.  7.] 

*  [Matthew  xxiv.  36.] 


CHAPTER  IV 

INTERPRETATIONS 

1.  It  is  the  admitted  privilege  of  a  custode  who  loves 
his  cathedral  to  depreciate,  in  its  comparison,  all  the  other 
cathedrals  of  his  country  that  resemble,  and  all  the  edifices 
on  the  globe  that  differ  from  it.  But  I  love  too  many 
cathedrals — though  I  have  never  had  the  happiness  of  be- 
coming the  custode  of  even  one — to  permit  myself  the 
easy  and  faithful  exercise  of  the  privilege  in  question;  and 
I  must  vindicate  my  candour,  and  my  judgment,  in  the 
outset,  by  confessing  that  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  has 
nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  towers, — that  its  central 
fl^he  is  merely  the  pretty  caprice  of  a  village  carpenter, — 
that  the  total  structure  is  in  dignity  inferior  to  Chartres, 
in  sublimity  to  Beauvais,  in  decorative  splendour  to  Rheims, 
and  in  loveliness  of  figure-sculpture  to  Bourges.  It  has 
nothing  like  the  artful  pointing  and  moulding  of  the  arcades 
of  Salisbury — nothing  of  the  might  of  Durham ; — no  Daeda- 
lian inlaying  like  Florence,  no  glow  of  m3rthic  fantasy  like 
Verona.  And  yet,  in  all,  and  more  than  these,  ways,  out- 
shone or  overpowered,  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  deserves 
the  name  given  it  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc — 
"The  Parthenon  of  Gothic  Architecture."* 
Of  Gothic,  mind  you ;  Gothic  clear  of  Roman  tradi- 
tion,   and    of   Arabian    taint ;    Gothic    pure,   authoritative, 

*  Of  French  Architecture,  accurately,  in  the  place  quoted,  Dkiumary 
of  Architecture,  vol  i.  p.  71  ;^  but  in  the  article  '' Cath^rale/'  it  is  called 
(vol.  ii.  p.  830)  "I'^glise  ogivale  par  excellence." 

^  [Where,  however,  the  reference  is  not  to  Amiens,  hut  to  Beauvais.] 

in 
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unsurpassable,  and  unaccusable; — its  proper  principles  of 
structure  being  once  understood  and  admitted. 

2.  No  well-educated  traveller  is  now  without  some 
consciousness  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  commonly  and 
rightly  called  "purity  of  style,"  in  the  modes  of  art  which 
have  been  practised  by  civilized  nations;  and  few  are  un- 
aware of  the  distinctive  aims  and  character  of  Gothic. 
The  purpose  of  a  good  Gothic  builder  was  to  raise,  with 
the  native  stone  of  the  place  he  had  to  build  in,  an  edifice 
as  high  and  as  spacious  as  he  could,  with  calculable  and 
visible  security,  in  no  protracted  and  wearisome  time,  and 
with  no  monstrous  or  oppressive  compulsion  of  human 
labour. 

He  did  not  wish  to  exhaust  in  the  pride  of  a  single 
city  the  energies  of  a  generation,  or  the  resources  of  a 
kingdom;  he  built  for  Amiens  with  the  strength  and  the 
exchequer  of  Amiens;  with  chalk  from  the  cliffs  of  the 
Somme,*  and  under  the  orders  of  two  successive  bishops, 
one  of  whom  directed  the  foundations  of  the  edifice,  and 
the  other  gave  thanks  in  it  for  its  completion.^  His  object, 
as  a  designer,  in  common  with  all  the  sacred  builders  of 
his  time  in  the  North,  was  to  admit  as  much  light  into 
the  building  as  was  consistent  with  the  comfort  of  it;  to 
make  its  structure  intelligibly  admirable,  but  not  ciurious 

*  It  was  a  universal  principle  with  the  French  builders  of  the  great 
ages  to  use  the  stones  of  their  quarries  as  thej  lay  in  the  bed;^  if  the 
beds  were  thick,  the  stones  were  used  of  their  full  thickness — if  thin,  of 
their  necessary  thinness,  adjusting  them  with  beautiful  care  to  directions 
of  thrust  and  weight.  The  natural  blocks  were  never  sawn,  only  squared 
into  fitting,  the  whole  native  strength  and  crystallization  of  the  stone  being 
thus  kept  unflawed — "ne  dSdoublani  jamais  une  pierre.  Cette  m^thode  est 
excellente,  elle  conserve  k  la  pierre  toute  sa  force  naturelle, — tous  ses  moyens 
de  resistance."  See  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  Article  "Construction"  (Materiaux), 
vol.  iv.  p.  129.  He  adds  the  very  notable  fact  that,  to  this  day,  in  seventy 
departments  of  France,  the  use  of  the  stone-saw  is  unknown,^ 


>  [See  §  24  n. ;  p.  139.] 

«  [On  this  point,  compare  Val  (TAmo,  §  152  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  92).] 

^  [And  adds  farther  tnat  they  are  those  where  the  coustruction  is  best.] 
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or  confusing;  and  to  enrich  and  enforce  the  understood 
structure  with  ornament  sufficient  for  its  beauty,  yet  yield- 
ing to  no  wanton  enthusiasm  in  expenditure,  nor  insolent 
in  giddy  or  selfish  ostentation  of  skill ;  and  finally,  to  make 
the  external  sculpture  of  its  walls  and  gates  at  once  an 
alphabet  and  epitome  of  the  religion,  by  the  knowledge  and 
inspiration  of  which  an  acceptable  worship  might  be  ren- 
dered, within  those  gates,  to  the  Lord  whose  Fear  was  in 
His  Holy  Temple,  and  whose  seat  was  in  Heaven.^ 

8.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  citizen  of  the  modern  aggregate 
of  bad  building,  and  ill-living  held  in  check  by  constables, 
which  we  call  a  town,— of  which  the  widest  streets  are 
devoted  by  consent  to  the  encouragement  of  vice,  and  the 
narrow  ones  to  the  concealment  of  misery, — ^not  easy,  I 
say,  for  the  citizen  of  any  such  mean  city  to  understand 
the  feeling  of  a  burgher  of  the  Christian  ages  to  his 
cathedral.  For  him,  the  quite  simply  and  frankly-believed 
text,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  ^  was  expanded  into  the  wider 
promise  to  many  honest  and  industrious  persons  gathered 
in  His  name — "They  shall  be  my  people  and  I  will  be 
their  God  " ; ' — deepened  in  his  reading  of  it,  by  some  lovely 
local  and  simply  affectionate  faith  that  Christ,  as  He  was 
a  Jew  among  Jews,  and  a  Galilean  among  Galileans,  was 
also,  in  His  nearness  to  any — even  the  poorest — ^group  of 
disciples,  as  one  of  their  nation ;  and  that  their  own  "  Beau 
Christ  d' Amiens"  was  as  true  a  compatriot  to  them  as  if 
He  had  been  bom  of  a  Picard  maiden. 

4.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however — and  this  is  a 
theological  point  on  which  depended  much  of  the  struc- 
tural development  of  the  northern  basilicas — that  the  part 
of  the  building  in  which  the  Divine  presence  was  believed 
to  be  constant,  as  in  the  Jewish  Holy  of  Holies,  was 
only  the  enclosed  choir;  in  front  of  which  the  aisles  and 

^  [Psalms  zi.  4  (Prayer-book  version).] 
»  [Matthew  xviii.  20.] 
*  [2  Corinthians  vi«  16.] 
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transepts  might  become  the  King^s  Hall  of  Justice,  as  in 
the  presenccHihamber  of  Christ;  and  whose  high  altar  was 
guarded  always  from  the  surrounding  eastern  aisles  by  a 
screen  of  the  most  finished  workmanship ;  while  from  those 
surrounding  aisles  branched  off  a  series  of  radiating  chapels 
or  cells,  each  dedicated  to  some  separate  saint.  This  con- 
ception of  the  company  of  Christ  with  His  saints,  (the 
eastern  chapel  of  all  being  the  Viigin's,)  was  at  the  root  of 
the  entire  disposition  of  the  apse  with  its  supporting  and 
dividing  buttresses  and  piers;  and  the  architectural  form 
can  never  be  well  delighted  in,  unless  in  some  sympathy 
with  the  spiritual  imagination  out  of  which  it  rose.  We 
talk  foolishly  and  feebly  of  symbols  and  types:  in  old 
Christian  architecture,  every  part  is  literal:  the  cathedral  is 
for  its  builders  the  House  of  God;^ — ^it  is  surrounded,  like 
an  earthly  king's,  with  minor  lodgings  for  the  servants; 
and  the  glorious  carvings  of  the  exterior  walls  and  interior 
wood  of  the  choir,  which  an  English  rector  would  almost 
instinctively  think  of  as  done  for  the  glorification  of  the 
canons,  was  indeed  the  Amienois  carpenter's  way  of  making 
his  Master-carpenter'  comfortable,* — nor  less  of  showing 
his  own  native  and  insuperable  virtue  of  carpenter,  before 
God  and  man. 

♦  The  philosophic  reader  is  quite  welcome  to  "detect"  and  "expose" 
as  many  carnal  motives  as  he  pleases,  besides  the  good  ones^ — competition 
with  neighbour  Beauvais' — comfort  to  sleepy  heads — solace  to  fat  sides, 
and  the  Tike.  He  will  find  at  last  that  no  quantity  of  competition  or  com- 
fort-seeking will  do  anything  the  like  of  this  carving  now; — still  less  his 
own  philosophy,  whatever  its  species:  and  that  it  was  indeed  the  little 
mustard-seed  of  fiiith  ^  in  the  heart,  with  a  very  notable  quantity  of  honesty 
besides  in  the  habit  and  disposition,  that  made  all  the  rest  grow  together 
for  good.^ 


^  [Compare  the  phrase  ^'logeurs  du  Bon  Diea"  for  the  masons:  VoL  XVII. 
p.  280,  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  67.] 

'  [Compare  Lecture*  on  Art,  §  31  (VoL  XX.  p.  46).] 

'  [''A  most  amiable  weakness,"  however,  as  Roskin  admits:  see  the  reference 
to  the  rivalry  between  Beaovais  and  Amiens  in  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  PnhUingt 
§  19  (Vol.  Xn.  p.  39).] 


*  [See  Matthew  xvii.  20.] 

*  [See  Romans  viii.  28.] 


v:t. 
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5.  Whatever  you  wish  to  see,  or  are  forced  to  leave 
unseen,  at  Amiens,  if  the  overwhelming  responsibilities  of 
your  existence,  and  the  inevitable  necessities  of  precipitate 
locomotion  in  their  fulfilment,  have  left  you  so  much  as  one 
quarter  of  an  hour,  not  out  of  breath — for  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  capital  of  Picardy,  give  it  wholly  to  the  cathedral 
choir.  Aisles  and  porches,  lancet  windows  and  roses,  you 
can  see  elsewhere  as  well  as  here — but  such  carpenter's 
work,  you  cannot.  It  is  late, — ^fuUy  developed  flamboyant 
just  past  the  fifteenth  century — and  has  some  Flemish 
stolidity  mixed  with  the  playing  French  fire  of  it;  but 
wood-carving  was  the  Picard's  joy  from  his  youth  up,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  else  so  beautiful  cut  out 
of  the  goodly  trees  of  the  world. 

Sweet  and  young-grained  wood  it  is:  oak,  trained  and 
chosen  for  such  work,  sound  now  as  four  hundred  years 
since.  Under  the  carver's  hand  it  seems  to  cut  like  clay, 
to  fold  like  silk,  to  grow  like  living  branches,  to  leap  like 
living  flame.  Canopy  crowning  canopy,  pinnacle  piercing 
pinnacle — it  shoots  and  wreathes  itself  into  an  enchanted 
glade,  inextricable,  imperishable,  fuller  of  leafage  than  any 
forest,  and  fuller  of  story  than  any  book.* 

*  Araold  Boulin,  master-joiner  (menuisier)  at  Amiens,  solicited  the  enter- 
prise, and  obtained  it  in  the  first  months  of  the  year  1508.  A  contract 
was  drawn  and  an  agreement  made  with  him  for  the  construction  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stalls  with  historical  subjects,  high  backings,  crownings, 
and  pyramidal  canopies.  It  was  agreed  that  the  principal  executor  should 
have  seven  sous  of  Toumay  (a  little  less  than  the  sou  of  France)  a  day, 
for  himself  and  his  apprentice  (threepence  a  day  the  two — say  a  shilling 
a  week  the  master,  and  sixpence  a  week  the  man),  and  for  the  super- 
intendence of  the  whole  work,  twelve  crowns  a  year,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  sous  the  crown ;  (t.f .,  twelve  shillings  a  year).  The  salary  of  the  simple 
workman  was  only  to  be  three  sous  a  day.  For  the  sculptures  and  histories 
of  the  seats,  the  bargain  was  made  separately  with  Antoine  Avemier, 
image-cutter,  residing  at  Amiens,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  sous  (sixteen 
pence)  the  piece.  Most  of  the  wood  came  from  Clermont  en  Beauvoiais, 
near  Amiens;  the  finest,  for  the  bas-reliefs,  from  Holland,  by  St.  Valery 
and  Abbeville.  The  Chapter  appointed  four  of  its  own  members  to  super- 
intend the  work:  Jean  Dumas,  Jean  Fabres,  Pierre  Vuaille,  and  Jean 
Lenglach6,  to  whom  my  authors  (canons  both)  attribute  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, the  placing  of  them,  and  the  initiation  of  the  workmen  ''au  sens 
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6.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  which 
was  really  the  best  way  of  approaching  the  cathedral  for 
the  first  time.  If  you  have  plenty  of  leisure,  and  the  day 
is  fine,  and  you  are  not  afraid  of  an  hour's  walk,  the 
really  right  thing  to  do  is  to  walk  down  the  main  street 
of  the  old  town,  and  across  the  river,  and  quite  out  to  the 

veritable  et  plus  61ev6  Ae  la  Bible  ou  des  legendes,  et  portent  quelquefiris 
le  simple  savoir-faire  de  I'ouvrier  jusqu'A  la  haateur  da  gdnie  du  th^logien." 

Without  pretending  to  apportion  the  credit  of  savoir-fidre  and  theology 
in  the  business,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  whole  company,  master, 
apprentices^  workmen,  image-cutter,  and  four  canons,  got  well  into  traces, 
and  set  to  work  on  the  Srd  of  July,  1508,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  6v6ch6, 
which  was  to  be  the  workshop  and  studio  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
business.  In  the  following  year,  another  menuisier,  Alexander  Huet,  was 
associated  with  the  body,  to  carry  on  the  stells  on  the  right  band  <^  the 
choir^  while  Arnold  Boulin  went  on  with  those  on  the  left.  Arnold,  leaving 
his  new  associate  in  command  for  a  time,  went  to  Beauvais  and  St  Riquier, 
to  see  the  woodwork  there;  and  in  July  of  1511  both  the  maiten  went 
to  Rouen  together,  ''pour  etudier  les  chaires  de  la  cath^drale/'  The  year 
before,  also,  two  Franciscans,  monks  of  Abbeville,  "  expert  and  renowned  in 
working  in  wood,"  had  been  called  by  the  Andens  chapter  to  give  their 
opinion  on  things  in  progress,  and  had  each  twenty  sous  for  bis  opinion, 
and  travelling  expenses. 

In  1516,  anotiier  and  an  important  name  appears  on  the  accounts, — 
that  of  Jean  Trupin,  ''a  simple  workman  at  the  wages  of  three  sous  a  day," 
but  doubtless  a  good  and  spirited  carver,  whose  true  portrait  it  is  without 
doubt,  and  by  his  own  hand,  that  forms  the  elbow-rest  of  the  85th  stell 
(right  hand,  nearest  apse),  beneath  which  is  cut  his  name  J  HAN  TRUPIN, 
and  again  under  the  92nd  stall,  with  the  added  wish,  ''Jan  Trupin,  God 
teke  care  of  thee"  {Dieu  ie  potirvoie). 

The  entire  work  was  ended  on  St.  John's  Day,  1522,  without  (so  &r 
as  we  hear)  any  manner  of  interruption  by  dissension,  death,  dishonesty,  or 
incapacity,  among  its  fellow-workmen,  master  or  servant.  And  the  accounte 
being  audited  by  four  members  of  the  Chapter,  it  was  found  that  the  total 
expense  was  9^88  livres,  11  sous,  and  3  obols  (d^cimes),  or  474  napoleons, 
11  sous,  3  d^imes  of  modem  French  money,  or  roughly  four  hundred 
sterling  English  pounds. 

For  which  sum,  you  perceive,  a  company  of  probably  six  or  eight  good 
workmen,  old  and  young,  had  been  kept  merty  and  busy  for  fourteen 
years;  and  this  that  you  see — left  for  substantial  result  and  gift  to  you. 

I  have  not  examined  the  carvings  so  as  to  assign,  with  any  decision, 
the  several  masters'  work;  but  in  general  the  flower  and  leaf  design  in 
the  traceries  will  be  by  the  two  head  menuisiers,  and  their  apprentices; 
the  elaborate  Scripture  histories  by  Avemier,  with  variously  completing 
incidental  grotesque  by  Trupin ;  and  the  joining  and  fitting  by  the  common 
workmen.  No  nails  are  used, — all  is  morticed,  and  so  beautifully  that  the 
joints  have  not  moved  to  this  day,  and  are  still  almost  imperceptible.     The 
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chalk  hill*  out  of  which  the  citadel  is  half  quarried — half 
walled ; — and  walk  to  the  top  of  that,  and  look  down  into 
the  citadel's  dry  **  ditch," — or,  more  truly,  dry  valley  of 
death,  which  is  about  as  deep  as  a  glen  in  Derbyshire,  (or, 
more  precisely,  the  upper  part  of  the  "Happy  Valley"  at 
Oxford,  above  Lower  Hincksey,*)  and  thence  across  to  the 
cathedral  and  ascending  slopes  of  the  city;  so,  you  will 
understand  the  real  height  and  relation  of  tower  and  town : 
— then,  returning,  find  your  way  to  the  Mount  Zion  of  it 
by  any  narrow  cross  streets  and  chance  bridges  you  can — 
the  more  winding  and  dirty  the  streets,  the  better;  and 
whether  you  come  first  on  west  front  or  apse,  you  will 
think  them  worth  all  the  trouble  you  have  had  to  reach 
them. 

7.  But  if  the  day  be  dismal,  as  it  may  sometimes  be, 
even  in  France,  of  late  years, — or  if  you  cannot  or  will  not 
walk,  which  may  also  chance,  for  all  our  athletics  and 
lawn-tennis, — or  if  you  must  really  go  to  Paris  this  after- 
noon, and  only  mean  to  see  all  you  can  in  an  hour  or  two, 
— ^then,   supposing  that,   notwithstanding  these  weaknesses, 

four  terminal  pyramids  ''you  might  take  for  giant  pines  forgotten  for  six 
centuries  on  the  soil  where  the  church  was  built;  they  might  be  looked 
on  at  first  as  a  wild  luxury  of  sculpture  and  hollow  traceries — but  examined 
in  analysis  they  are  marvels  of  order  and  system  in  construction,  uniting  all 
the  lightness,  strength,  and  grace  of  the  most  renowned  spires  in  the  last 
epoch  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

The  above  particulars  are  all  extracted — or  simply  translated,  out  of 
the  excellent  description  of  the  Slalles  et  les  Cldtures  du  Choeur  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens,  by  MM.  les  Chanoines  Jourdain  et  Duval  (Amiens^ 
Vv.  Alfred  Caron,  1867).^  The  accompanying  lithographic  outlines  are 
exceedingly  good,  and  the  reader  will  find  the  entire  series  of  subjects 
indicated  with  precision  and  brevity,  both  for  the  woodwork  and  the  external 
veil  of  the  choir,  of  which  I  have  no  room  to  speak  in  this  traveller's 
summary. 

*  The  strongest  and  finally  to  be  defended  part  of  the  earliest  city  was 
on  this  height 

^  rOne  of  ''  the  little  valleys  that  debouch  on  the  valley  of  the  Thames  behind 
the  Iiiiickseys"  (Dr.  Arnold's  letter  to  Clough,  in  Stanleys  Ufe  qf  Arnold,  p.  467 
(ed.  1901).     Compare,  below,  p.  627 •] 

>  [The  book  is  a  reprint  from  the  description  of  the  stalls  published  in  1844  in 
the  Mimoire9  de  la  Soei^tt  dei  Antiquairm  de  JPieardie,} 
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you  are  still  a  nice  sort  of  person,  for  whom  it  is  of  some 
consequence  which  way  you  come  at  a  pretty  thing,  or  begin 
to  look  at  it — I  think  the  best  way  is  to  walk  from  the 
H6tel  de  France  or  the  Place  de  P^rigord,  up  the  Street 
of  Three  Pebbles,  towards  the  railway  station — ^stopping  a 
little  as  you  go,  so  as  to  get  into  a  cheerful  temper,  and 
buying  some  bonbons  or  tarts  for  the  children  in  one  of 
the  charming  patissiers'  shops  on  the  left.     Just  past  them, 
ask  for  the  theatre ;  and  just  past  that,  you  will  find,  also 
on  the  left,  three  open  arches,  through  which  you  can  turn, 
passing  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  go  straight  up  to  the 
south   transept,   which    has  really   something   about   it    to 
please  everybody.     It  is  simple  and  severe  at  the  bottom, 
and   daintily  traceried  and  pinnacled  at  the  top,  and  yet 
seems  all  of  a  piece — though  it  isn*t — and  everybody  nrnst 
like  the  taper  and  transparent  fretwork  of  the  fl^he  above, 
which  seems  to  bend  to  the  west  wind, — ^though  it  doesn't 
— at  least,  the  bending  is  a  long  habit,  gradually  yielded 
into,  with  gaining  grace  and  submissiveness,  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years.     And,  coming  quite  up  to  the  porch, 
everybody  must  like  the   pretty   French   Madonna  in   the 
middle  of  it,  with  her  head  a  little  aside,  and  her  nimbus 
switched    a  little   aside   too,   like   a   becoming  bonnet.^    A 
Madonna  in  decadence  she  is,  though,  for  aU,  or  rather  by 
reason  of  all,  her  prettiness,  and  her  gay  soubrette's  smile; 
and    she    has    no    business    there,   neither,    for    this    is    St. 
Honore's  porch,  not  hers ;  and  grim  and  grey  St.   Honors 
used  to  stand  there  to   receive  you, — he  is  banished  now 
to  the  north  porch,  where  nobody  ever  goes  in.     This  was 
done   long  ago,   in   the  fourteenth-century  days,  when  the 
people  first  began  to  find  Christianity  too  serious,  and  devised 
a  merrier  faith  for  France,  and  would  have  bright-glancing, 
soubrette  Madonnas  everywhere — letting  their  own  dark-eyed 
Joan  of  Arc   be  burnt  for  a  witch.      And  thenceforward, 

>  [Plate  IX.,  and  compare  p.  166.  For  another  reference  to  this  carving,  see 
The  Two  Path9,  §  36  (Vol.  Xvl.  p.  281).  In  the  same  book  is  a  descriptiou  of 
the  other  sculptures  of  the  porch :  see  pp.  355-357  and  Plate  XVI.] 
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things  went  their  merry  way,  straight   on,   "  9a  allait, '  9a 
ira,"  to  the  merriest  days  of  the  guillotine.^  *   • 

But  they  could  still  carve,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  Madonna  and  her  hawthorn-blossom  lintel*  are 
worth  your  looking  at, — much  more  the  field  above,  of 
sculpture  as  delicate  and  more  calm,  which  tells  St.  Honor^'s 
own  story,  little  talked  of  now  in  his  Parisian  faubourg. 

8.  I  will  not  keep  you  just  now  to  tell  St.  Honor^'s 
story — (only  too  glad  to  leave  you  a  little  curious  about 
it,  if  it  were  possible)* — for  certainly  you  will  be  impatient 
to  go  into  the  church;  and  cannot  enter  it  to  better 
advantage  than  by  this  door.  For  all  cathedrals  of  any 
mark  have  nearly  the  same  effect  when  you  enter  at  the 
west  door;  but  I  know  no  other  which  shows  so  much  of 
its  nobleness  from  the  south  interior  transept;  the  opposite 
rose  being  of  exquisite  fineness  in  tracery,  and  lovely  in 
lustre ;  and  the  shafts  of  the  transept  aisles  forming  wonder- 
ful groups  with  those  of  the  choir  and  nave;  also,  the 
apse  shows  its  height  better,  as  it  opens  to  you  when  you 
advance  from  the  transept  into  the  mid-nave,  than  when 
it  is  seen  at  once  from  the  west  end  of  the  nave ;  where 
it  is  just  possible  for  an  irreverent  person  rather  to  think 
the  nave  narrow,  than  the  apse  high.  Therefore,  if  you  let 
me  guide  you,  go  in  at  this  south  transept  door,  (and  put  a 
sou  into  every  beggar's  box  who  asks  it  there, — it  is  none 
of  your  business  whether  they  should  be  there  or  not,  nor 
whether  they  deser\'^e  to  have  the  sou, — be  sure  only  that 
you  yourself  deserve  to  have  it  to  give ;  and  give  it  prettily, 
and  not  as  if  it  burnt  your  fingers).  Then,  being  once 
inside,  take  what  first  sensation  and  general  glimpse  of  it 
pleases  you — ^promising  the  custode  to  come  back  to  see  it 

♦  See,  however,  §§  S6,  112-114  of  The  Two  Paths  [Vol.  XVI.  pp.  281, 

555-S57]. 

^  [For  the  allusiun  here,  see  Fiction^  Fair  and  Foul^  f  47  aud  n.  (VoL  XXXI V.).] 
'  [''  Less  charming,"  says  M.  Proust  in  a  note  to  his  French  tranahition,  '^  than 

that  of  Bourges^"  which  is  ''  the  cathedral  of  the  hawthorn " — referring  to  Stofiet 

itf  Venice,  yoI.  i.  ch.  2,  §  13  (Vol.  IX.  p.  70).] 
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properly;  {tmXy  tken  Buad  yon  koep  the  promiaei)  and  in 
iljis  fi»t  quarter  of  an  horn,  seeing  only  what  flncf  bids 
you — but  at  least,  as  I  saldt  the  apse  flnm  mid^iave^  and 
ail  the  traveaes  ^  tiie  bidlding,  flom  ita  centre.  Then 
you  will  know,  when  yon  |po  outside  ngsin,  what  tUie 
architect  was  woddng  finv  and  ^idiai  his  buttresses  end 
traceries  mean.  For  tiie  ovtskie  of  n  ftaieh  flatfaednsl^ 
exoept  for  its  jculptuve,  is  always  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Btu£&  in  which  you  find  how  the  thieads 
go  that  produce  tiie  inside  or  right-side  patten.  And  if 
you  have  no  wonder  in  you  for  that  choir  and  its  enoom* 
passing  cirdet  of  light,  when  you  look  up  into  it  -ftooa 
the  cross-centre,  yon  need  not  travd  fiurther  in  aeardk  of 
cathedrals,  for  the  waiting-coom  of  any  station  is  «  better 
place  for  you ; — ^but,  if  it  amaxe  you  and  delight  yon  stk 
first,  then,  the  more  you  know  of  it,  the  more  it  wiH 
amase.  For  it  is  not  possible  lor  imaginati<m  and  mntfae^ 
matics  togedier,  to  do  anjrthing  noUor  or  streqger  than 
that  procession  of  window,  with  materiid  of  g^ass  and  sbone 
— nor  anjrthing  which  shall  look  loftier,  with  so  tempcnke 
and  prudent  measure  of  actual  loftiness. 

9.  From  the  parement  to  the  keystone  of  its  vault  is 
but  1«2  French  fbet-^bout  150  English.  Thmk  obIj^ 
you  who  have  been  in  Switzerland,— the  Staubbadh  &11S 
mne  hundred!  Nay,  Dover  cliff  under  the  OMtk,  just  at 
the  end  of  the  Marine  Parade,  is  twice  as  bigfa;^  and  the 
little  codcneys  parading  to  military  polka  on  tiie  aajj^udt 
below,  think  themselves  about  as  tall  as  it,  {  suppose;, 
— ^nay,  what  with  their  little  lodgings  and  stodgings  and 
podg^ngs  about  it,  liiey  have  mani^ged  to  make  it  look  no 
bigger  than  a  moderate-siaed  limekiln.  Yet  it  is  twice  the 
height  of  Amiens'  apse  I — and  it  takes  good  building,  with 
only  such  bits  of  chalk  as  one  can  quarry  beside  Sommo, 
to  make  your  work  stand  half  that  height,  for  six  himdred 
years. 


^  [On  the  iMlslit,  affMeat  «bI1  «tw1,  •£  < 
mh  Lampt,  ch.  uL  §  4  (Vol  Vm.  f.  IS^] 
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10.  It  takes  good  building,  I  say,  and  you  may  even 
aver  the  best — ^that  ever  was,  or  is  again  likely  for  many  a 
day  to  be,  on  the  imquaking  and  fruitful  earth,  where  one 
eould  calculate  on  a  pillar's  standing  fast,  once  well  set 
up ;  and  where  aisles  of  aspen,  and  orchards  of  apple,  and 
chisters  of  vine,  gave  type  of  what  might  be  most  beauti- 
fully made  sacred  in  the  constancy  of  sculptured  stone.^ 
From  the  unhewn  block  set  on  end  in  the  Druid's  Betheli 
to  this  Lord's  House  and  blue-vitrailed  gate  of  Heaven/ 
you  have  the  entire  course  and  consummation  of  the 
Northern  Religious  Builder's  passion  and  art. 

11.  But,  note  further — and  earnestly, — ^this  apse  of 
Aniens  is  not  only  the  best,'  but  the  very  first  thing 
done  perfectly  in  its  manner,  by  Northern  Christendom. 
Lq  page9  828  and  827  of  the  sixth  volume  of  M.  VioUet-le- 
Dvc,^  you  wiU  find  the  exact  history  of  the  development 
of  thes^  traceries  through  which  the  eastern  light  shines  on 
you  as  you  stand,  from  the  less  perfect  and  tentative  formy 
of  Rheims :  and  so  momentary  was  the  culmination  of  the 
exact  Tightness,  that  here,  from  nave  to  transept — built 
only  ten  years  later, — ^there  is  a  little  change,  not  towards 
decline,  but  to  a  not  quite  necessary  precision.*  Where 
decline  begins,  one  cannot,  among  the  lovely  fantasies  that 
succeeded,  exactly  say — but  exactly,  and  indisputably,  we 
know  that  this  apse  of  Amiens  is  the  first  virgin  perfect 
work — Parthenon  also  in  that  sense— of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. 

12.  Who  built  it,  shall  we  ask?  Grod,  and  Man, — is 
the  first  and  most  true  answer.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
built  it,  and  the  Nations.  Greek  Athena  labours  here — 
and  Roman  Father  Jove,  and  Guardian  Mars.     The  Gaul 

^  [For  a  reference  to  this  patnge^  tee  Art  of  England,  jk  128 ;  below,  p.  352  nj 

•  [See  GeoeeiB  xzriii.  17 ;  end  compere  Oramn  qf  Wild  Olive,  S  02  (Vol.  XVIIL 
p.  441).] 

'  [Compare  Leeturet  an  Archiieeture  and  Painting^  §  18  (Vol.  XIL  p.  35).] 
«  rUuder  the  beading  '"Meneau."] 

*  [On  this  point,  of  too  great  precieioii  io  coDtratt  witk  rariatiooi  aee  Atonet  ^ 
Vefriee,  vol.  iL  (Vol.  X.  pp.  68,  64).] 
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labours  here,  and  the  Frank:   knightly  Norman, — ^mighty 
Ostrogoth, — and  wasted  anchorite  of  Idumea. 

The  actual  Man  who  built  it  scarcely  cared  to  tell  you 
he  did  so;  nor  do  the  historians  brag  of  him.  Any  quan- 
tity of  heraldries  of  knaves  and  faineants  you  may  find  in 
what  they  call  their  ''history'':  but  this  is  probably  the 
first  time  you  ever  read  the  name  of  Robert  of  Luzuches. 
I  say  he  ''scarcely  cared'' — ^we  are  not  sure  that  he  cared 
at  alL  He  signed  his  name  nowhere,  that  I  can  hear  of. 
You  may  perhaps  find  some  recent  initials  cut  by  English 
remarkable  visitors  desirous  of  immortality,  here  and  there 
about  the  edifice,  but  Robert  the  bulder — or  at  least  the 
Master  of  building,  cut  his  on  no  stone  of  it.  Only  when, 
after  his  death,  the  headstone  had  been  brought  forth  with 
shouting,  Grace  unto  it,  this  following  l^^end  was  written, 
recording  all  who  had  part  or  lot  in  the  labour,  within  the 
middle  oi  the  labyrinth  then  inlaid  in  the  pavemoit  of  the 
nave.  You  must  read  it  trippingly  on  the  tongue:  it  was 
rhjrmed  gaily  for  you  by  pure  French  gaiety,  not  the  least 
like  that  of  the  Th^tre  de  Folies. 

"En  Tan  de  GiAoe  mil  deux  cent 
Et  yingt,  fa  Tcsuvre  de  cheens 
Premi^raanent  enoomenchie. 
A  done  J  ert  de  cheate  evesquie 
Evrart,  ^vdque  Mnis; 
Et,  Roy  de  France^  Lojs 

Qui  fut  fils  Phelippe  le  Sage. 
Qui  maistre  j  ert  de  Tcsuvre 
Maistre  Robert  estoit  nom^ 
Et  de  Lusarches  sumom^s. 
Maistre  Thomas  fu  apr^  lui 
De  Cormont.    £t  apr^^  son  fill 
Maistre  Regnanlt^  qui  mestre 
Fist  a  chest  point  chi  cheste  lectre 
Que  rincamation  valoit 
Treize  cent,  moins  douae,  en  fiiloit." 

18.  I  have  written  the  numerals  in  letters,  else  the 
metre  would  not  have  come  clear:  they  were  really  in 
figures  thus,  "  ii  c.  et  xx,**  "  xiii  c.  moins  xii.**  I  quote 
the    inscription    from   M.    TAbb^    Roze's    admirable   little 
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book,  Fisite  d  la  CathSdrale  d Amiens^ — Sup.  Lib.  de  Mgr. 
rj^vdque  d'Amiens,  1877, — which  every  grateful  trayeller 
should  buy,  for  I'm  only  going  to  steal  a  little  bit  of  it 
here  and  there.  I  only  wish  there  had  been  a  translation 
of  the  l^[end  to  steal,  too ;  for  there  are  one  or  two  points, 
both  of  idea  and  chronology,  in  it,  that  I  should  have  liked 
the  Abb^s  opinion  of. 

The  main  purport  of  the  rhjrme,  however,  we  perceive 
to  be,  line  for  line,  as  foUows : — 

*'  In  the  year  of  Grace,  Twelve  Hundred 
And  twenty,  the  work,  then  foiling  to  ruin, 
Was  first  begun  again. 
Then  was,  of  this  Bishopric 
Eveianl  the  blessed  Bishop. 
And,  King  of  France,  Louis, 
Who  was  son  to  PhUip  the  Wise. 
He  who  was  Master  of  the  Work 
Was  called  Master  Robert, 
And  called,  beyond  that,  of  Luaarches. 
Master  Thomas  was  after  him. 
Of  Cormont.     And  after  him,  his  son, 
Master  Reginald,  who  to  be  put 
Made — at  this  point — ^this  reading. 
When  the  Incarnation  was  of  account 
Thirteen  hundred,  less  twelve,  which  it  fidled  of." 

In  which  legend,  while  you  stand  where  once  it  was 
written  (it  was  removed' — to  make  the  old  pavement  more 
polite — ^in  the  year,  I  sorrowfully  observe,  of  my  own  earliest 
tour  on  the  Continent,  1825,  when  I  had  not  yet  turned 
my  attention  to  Ecclesiastical  Architecture),  these  points 
are  noticeable — if  you  have  still  a  little  patience. 

14.  "  The  work " — %.e.^  the  Work  of  Amiens  in  especial, 
her  cathedral,  was  ^'d^h^ant,''  falling  to  ruin,  for  the — I 
cannot  at  once  say — ^fourth,  fifth,  or  what  time, — ^in  the 
year  1220.  For  it  was  a  wonderfully  difficult  matter  for 
little  Amiens  to  get  this  piece  of  business  fairly  done,  so 
hard  did  the  Devil  pull  against  her.     She  built  her  first 


^  [See  p.  4  of  that  little  book.] 
1  f«*p  -     •     • 


^  ^iMtored"  in  its  origiomi  place  in  1894»    The  original  central  Bton%  much 
mutilated,  is  in  the  Moaeom  of  Amiena.] 
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Bishop's  church  (seMcely  more  than  St.  Firmin's  tomb^ 
chapel)  about  the  year  850,  just  out^de  the  railway  stationi 
on  the  road  to  Fans;*  theii^  after  being  nearly  herself 
destroyed,  chapel  and  all,  by  the  Frank  invasion,  haring 
recoyered^  and  converted  her  Franks,  she  built  another  taid 
a  properly  balled  cathcklral,  where  this  one  stands*  nc^vr, 
under  Bishop  St.  Save,  (St.  Sauve,  Of  Salve).  But  even 
this  proper  cathedral  was  only  of  wood,  and  the  Normans 
burnt  it  in  881.  Rebuilt,  it  stood  for  200  years;  but  tiras 
in  great  part  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1019.  Rebuilt 
again,  it  and  the  town  were  more  or  less  burnt  together 
by  lightning,  in  1107, — my  authority  says  calmly,  "un  in- 
cendie  provoqu^  par  la  mdme  cause  d^truisit  la  ville^  et 
una  partie  de  la  cath^drale."  The  "partie"  being  rebuilt 
once  more,  the  whole  was  again  reduced  to  ashes,  ''r^uite 
en  cendre  par  le  feu  de  ciel  en  1218,  ainsi  que  tons  les 
titres,  les  martyrologies,  les  calendriers,  et  les  Archives  de 
I'Evdch^  et  du  Chapitre.'* 

15.  It  was  the  fifth  cathedral,  I  count,  then,  that  lay 
in  ''ashes,"  according  to  Mons.  Gilbert — ^in  ruin  certainly 
— d^h^ante;— and  ruin  of  a  very  discouragmg  completeness 
it  would  have  been,  to  less  lively  townspeople — in  1218. 
But  it  was  rather  of  a  stimulating  completeness  to  Bishop 
Everard  and  his  people — the  ground  well  cleared  for  them, 
as  it  were ;  and  l^htning  (feu  de  I'enfer,  not  du  ciel,  recog- 
nized for  a  diabolic  plague,  as  in  Egypt),^  was  to  be  defied 
— ^to  the  pit.^  They  only  took  two  years,  you  see,  to  pull 
themselves  together;  and  to  work  they  went,  in  1220, 
they,  and  their  bishop,  and  their  king,  and  their  Robert  of 
Luzarches.  And  this,  that  roofs  you,  was  what  their  hands 
found  to  do  with  their  might.* 

*  At  St.  Acheul.  See  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  [p.  36],  and  the 
Description  HiHorique  de  la  Caih^rale  d* Amiens,  by  A.  P.  M.  Gilbert,  8vo, 
Amiens,  1833,  pp.  5-7. 

1  TExodus  ix.  23.] 

'  [So  punctuated  in  Ruskin's  mauugcript:  for  the  phrase,  see  Julius  Cttsar, 
Act  V.  ge.  5.] 

^  [Ecclesiastes  ix.  10.] 
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16.  Their  king  was  *' ii-doiic,**  ««at  that  time»**  Louis 
VIII.»  who  is  especially  further  called  the  son  of  Philip  of 
Augost,  or  Philip  the  Wise,  because  his  father  was  not 
dead  in  1220;  but  must  have  resigned  the  practical  king^ 
dom  to  his  son,  as  his  own  father  had  done  to  him ;  the  old 
and  wise  long  retiring  to  his  chamber,  and  thence  silently 
guiding  his  son's  hands,  very  gloriously,  3ret  for  three  years. 

But,  £urther — and  this  is  the  point  on  which  chidBy  I 
would  have  desired  the  Abba's  judgment — LfOuis  VIII.  died 
of  fever  at  Montpensier  in  1226.  And  the  entire  conduct 
of  the  nudn  labour  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  chief  glory  of 
its  service,  as  we  shall  hear  presently,  was  Saint  Louis's; 
for  a  time  of  forty-four  years*  And  the  inscription  was 
put  ''k  ce  point  ci'*  by  the  last  architect,  six  years  after 
St.  Louis's  death.  How  is  it  that  the  great  and  holy  long 
is  not  named? 

17.  I  must  not,  in  this  traveller's  brief,  lose  time  in 
conjectural  answers  to  the  questions  which  every  step  here 
will  raise  from  the  ravaged  shrine.  But  this  is  a  very 
solemn  one;  and  must  be  kept  in  our  hearts,  till  we  may 
periiaps  get  clue  to  it  One  thing  only  we  are  sure  of,-~ 
that  at  least  the  due  honour — alike  by  the  sons  of  Kings 
and  sons  of  Craftsmen — is  given  always  to  their  fathers; 
and  that  apparently  the  chief  honour  of  all  is  given  here 
to  Philip  the  Wise.  From  whose  house,  not  of  parliament 
but  of  peace,  came,  in  the  years  when  this  temple  was 
first  in  building,  an  edict  indeed  of  peace-making:  ''That 
it  should  be  criminal  for  any  man  to  take  vengeance  for 
an  insult  or  injury  till  forty  days  after  the  commission  of 
the  offence — and  then  only  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese."^  Which  was  perhaps  a  wiser 
effort    to    end    the    Feudal    system    in    its   Saxon    senae,^ 

*  Feud,  Saxon  (aedh,  low  Latin  Faida  (Scottiah  ''fae/'  English  ''foe/' 
derivative),  Johnson.  Remember  also  that  the  root  of  Feud,  in  its  Norman 
sense  of  limd-dilotment,  is  foi,  not  /ee,  which  Johnson,  old  Tory  as  he  was, 
did  not  observe — neither  in  general  does  the  modem  Antifeudalist 

>  [The  FUstarUa  HUtmy  qf  France,  vol  i.  p.  428.] 
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than    any   of   our    recent    projects    for   ending    it    in   the 
Norman  one. 

18.  "A  ce  point  ci."  The  point,  namely,  of  the  labyrinth 
inlaid  in  the  cathedral  floor;  a  recognized  emblem  of  many 
things  to  the  people,  who  knew  that  the  gromid  they  stood 
on  was  holy,  as  the  roof  over  their  head.  Chiefly,  to 
them,  it  was  an  emblem  of  noble  human  life — strait-gated, 
narrow- walled,  with  infinite  darknesses  and  the  **  inextricabilis 
error  "^  on  either  hand — and  in  the  depth  of  it,  the  brutal 
nature  to  be  conquered.* 

19.  This  meaning,  from  the  proudest  heroic,  and  purest 
legislative,  days  of  Greece,  the  symbol  had  borne  for  all 
men  skilled  in  her  traditions:  to  the  schools  of  craftsmen 
the  sign  meant  further  their  craft's  noblesse,  and  pure 
descent  from  the  divinely-terrestrial  skill  of  Daedalus,  the 
labyrinth-builder,  and  the  first  sculptor  of  imagery  pathetic  * 
with  human  life  and  death. 

20.  Quite  the  most  beautiful  sign  of  the  power  of  true 
Christian-Catholic  faith  is  this  continual  acknowledgment 
by  it  of  the  brotherhood — nay,  more,  the  fatherhood,  of 
the  elder  nations  who  had  not  seen  Christ;  but  had  been 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  obeyed,  according  to 
their  knowledge.  His  unwritten  law.  The  pure  charity 
and  humility  of  this  temper  are  seen  in  all  Christian 
art,  according  to  its  strength  and  purity  of  race;  but 
best,  to  the  full,  seen  and  interpreted  by  the  three  great 

*  "Tu  quoque,  magnam 
Partem  opere  in  tanto,  sineret  dolor,  Icare,  haberes. 
Bis  conatus  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro, — 
Bis  patriae  cecidere  manus." 

There   is,  advisedly,   no   pathos  allowed   in   primary  sculpture.     Its  heroes 
conquer  without  exultation,  and  die  without  sorrow.* 

>  [Virgil,  jSneid,  vi.  27  (in  the  description  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete).  Raskin 
in  his  note  on  §  19  quotes  farther  from  the  passage  (lines  30-33).] 

*  [On  the  labyrinth,  see  Edmond  Soyez's  monograph,  Let  Labyrinthet  ^SgHUet: 
Lahyrinthe  de  la  Cath^drale  (fAmieni  (1896),  and  compare  Fart  Olavigera,  Letter  23 
(Vol.  XXVn.  p.  401).    See  also  Lanciani's  Pagan  and  OhriiUan  Rome,  p.  31.] 

*  [Compare  Araira  Pentetici,  §  191  (Vol.  XX.  p.  339).] 
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Christian-Heathen  poets,  Dante,  Douglas  of  Dunkeld,*  and 
George  Chapman. 

21.  The  prayer  with  which  the  last  ends  his  life's 
work^  is,  so  £ar  as  I  know,  the  perfectest  and  deepest 
expression  of  Natural  ReUgion  given  us  in  literature;  and 
if  you  can,  pray  it  here — standing  on  the  spot  where 
the  builder  once  wrote  the  history  of  the  Parthenon  of 
Christianity : —  » 

"  I  pray  thee,  Lord,  the  Father,  and  the  Guide  of  our  reason,  that  we 
may  remember  the  nobleness  with  which  Thou  hast  adorned  us;  and  that 
Thou  would'st  be  alwajrs  on  our  right  hand  and  on  our  left,t  in  the  motion 
of  our  own  Wills:  that  so  we  may  be  purged  from  the  contagion  of  the 
Body  and  the  Affections  of  the  Brute,  and  overcome  them  and  rule;  and 
use,  as  it  becomes  men  to  use,  them,  for  instruments.  And  then,  that 
Thou  would'st  be  in  Fellowship  with  us  for  the  careful  correction  of  our 
reason,  and  for  its  conjunction  by  the  light  of  truth  with  the  things  that 
truly  are. 

''And  in  the  third  place,  I  pray  to  Thee,  the  Saviour,  that  thou  would'st 
utterly  cleanse  away  the  closing  gloom  from  the  eyes  of  our  souls,  that  we 
may  know  well  who  is  to  be  held  for  God,  and  who  for  Mortal.     Amen."} 

22.  And  having  prayed  this  prayer,  or  at  least,^  read  it 
with  honest  wishing,  (which  if  you  cannot,  there  is  no  hope 

♦  See  FoT9  Clavigera,  Letter  6l.* 

f  Thus,  the  command  to  the  children  of  Israel  ''that  they  go  for- 
ward"* is  to  their  own  wills.  They  obe3ring,  the  sea  retreats,  M  noi 
before  they  dare  to  advance  into  it  Then,  the  waters  are  a  waD  onto 
them,  on  their  right  hand  and  their  left. 

iThe  original  is  written  in  Latin  only.  ^'  Supplico  tibi,  Domine,  Pater 
ux  rationis  nostrae,  ut  nostrse  Nobilitatis  recordemur,  qui  tu  nos  or- 
nasti :  et  ut  tu  nobis  presto  sis,  ut  iis  qui  per  sese  moventnr ;  ut  et  a  G>r- 
poris  contagio,  Brutorumque  affectuum  repurgemur,  eosque  superemus,  ataue 
regamus;  et,  sicut  decet,  pro  instrumentis  iis  utamur.  Deinde,  ut  noUi 
adjuncto  sis;  ad  accuratam  rationis  nostrae  correctionem,  et  conjunctkmem 
cum  iis  qui  ver6  sunt,  per  lucem  veritatis.  Et  tertium,  Salvatori  supplex 
oro,  ut  ab  oculis  animorum  nostrorum  caliginem  prorsus  abstergas;  ut  nori- 
mus  bene,  qui  Deus,  aut  Mortalis  habendus.     Amen." 

^  [The  prayer  is  to  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  The  Orowne  ^f  aU  Hamere 
Workee:  Batraehomyomachia,  or  the  BaUaile  i^  Frege  and  Mice,  Hie  Hpmne  mmd 
Epigrams,  tranelaied  according  to  the  originaU  hy  Qeorge  Chapman,  A  copy  of  this 
rare  book  (printed  about  1624)  is  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield.] 

'  [Vol.  XXVin.  p.  500 ;  aud  compare,  above,  p.  119.  For  other  references  to 
Chapman,  see  Vol.  XY.  p.  226;  Vol.  XXV.  p.  276 ;  and  7%^  Storm  Chad,  §  56 
(VoL  XXXIV.).] 

•  [Exodus  xiv.  15.] 
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of  yoiu*  at  ptesent  takii^  pieasure  in  any  human  work  of 
large  faculty,  whether  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture^)  we 
may  walk  a  little  farther  west^irords  down  the  nave,  where, 
in  the  middle  of  it,  but  only  a  few  yards  from  its  end,  two 
flat  stones  (the  custode  will  show  you  them),  one  a  Uttle 
farther  back  than  the  other,  are  laid  over  the  graves  of  the 
two  great  bishops^  all  whose  strength  of  life  was  given,  with 
the  builder's,  to  raise  this  temple.  Their  actual  graves  have 
not  been  disturbed;  but  the  tombs  raised  over  them,  once 
and  again  removed,  are  now  set  on  your  right  and  left 
hand  as'  you  look  back  to  the  apse,  under  the  third  areh 
between  the  nave  And  aisles. 

28.  Both  are  of  bronze,  cast  at  one  flow — ^and  with  in- 
superable, in  some  respects  inimitable,  skill  in  the  caster's  art* 

"  Chef-d'oeuvres  de  fonte, — le  tout  fondu  d'un  seul  jet, 
et  admirablement."  *  There  are  only  two  other  such  tombs 
left  in  France,  those  of  the  children  of  St.  Liouis.  All 
others  of  their  kind — and  they  were  many  in  every  great 
cathedral  of  France — ^were  first  tom  from  the  graves  they 
covered,  to  destroy  the  memory  of  France's  dead;  and 
then  melted  down  into  sous  and  centimes,  to  buy  gun- 
powder and  absinthe  with  for  her  living, — ^by  the  Progressive 
Mind  of  Civilization  in  her  first  blaze  of  enthusiasm  and 
new  light,  from  1789  to  1800. 

The  children's  tombs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  altar  of 
St.  Denis,  are  much  smaller  than  these,  though  wrought 
more  beautiftdly.  These  beside  you  are  the  only  two 
Bronze  tombs  of  her  Men  of  the  great  ages^  left  in 
France  1 

24.  And  they  are  the  tombs  of  the  pastors  of  her 
people,  who   built  for  her  the  first  perfect  temple  to  her 

♦  Viollet-le-Duc,  vol.  viii.  p.  256.  He  adds:  "L'unc  d'elles  est 
comme  art "  (meaniiig  general  art  of  sculpture),  "  un  monument  du  premier 
ordre;"  but  this  is  only  partially  true — also  i  find  a  note  in  M.  Gilbert's 
account  of  them,  p.  126 :  "  Les  deux  dolgts  qui  manquent,  A  la  main  droite 
de  r^v^que  Gaudefroi  paraissent  6tre  un  d^faut  survenu  k  la  fonte."  See 
further,  on  these  monuments,  and  those  of  St.  Louis's  children,  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  vol.  ix.  pp.  6l,  62. 
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QoAf  The  Bishop  ErenurcTs  is  on  your  right,  and  has 
engnved  round  the  border  of  it  this  inscription :  ** — 

*'  Who  fed  the  people,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
StfQcture,  to  wnose  care  the  Citj  was  given, 
Here,  in  ever-breathing  balm  of  fiune,  rests  Everard. 
A  man  compassionate  to  the  afflicted,  the  widow's  protector,  the  orphan'i 
Guardian.     Whom  he  could,  he  recreated  with  gif^. 

To  words  of  men, 
If  gestle,  a  kmb ;  if  violent,  a  lion ;  if  proud,  biting  steel." 

—  -    --    — -. 

*  I  steal  Mgain  from  the  Abb^  Rose^  the  two  inscriptions,-— witk  kli 
introductory  notice  of  the  evilly-inspired  interference  with  them. 

''La  tombe  d'Evrard  de  Fouilloy,  (died  ISSS),  coulee  en  bronse  ttt 
plein-relief,  6tait  support^,  d^  le  prindpe,  par  des  monttres  entfagte  dan* 
ane  ma9onnerie  remplissant  le  dessous  du  monument,  pour  indiquer  qutf 
cet  ^vfque  avait  pos6  les  fondements  de  la  Cath^drale.  Un  archUede  maU 
heuretuemeni  impiri  a  os^  arracher  la  ma9onnerie,  pour  qu'on  ne  vit  plus  U 
main  do  prdlat  fondateur,  k  la  base  de  I'^fioe. 

''On  fit,  sur  la  bordure,  Tinscription  suivante  en  beaux  caract^res  dif 
XIII^  si^le: 

"'Qui  populum  pavit,  qui  fundamSta  locavit 
HuiUs  structure,  cuius  fuit  urbs  data  cure 
Hie  redolens  nardns,  &m4  requiescit  Ewardus, 
Vir  pius  afflictis,  vidvis  tutela,  reliotis 
Gustos,  quos  poterat  recreabat  munere;  ?bis, 
Mitifi  aj^us  erat,  tumidis  leo,  lima  su^Ms.' 

"Geoffroj  d'Eu  (died  1237)  est  repr6sent6  comme  son  pr6d6cessear  en 
habits  6piscopaux,  mais  le  dessous  du  bronze  support^  par  des  chim^res  est 
M&!^  ce  prdlat  ayant  6Iev6  I'^ifice  jnsqu'anx  voAtes.  Voiei  k  l^gend^ 
gray^is  sar  la  bordure : 

"'Ecee  premont  humile  Ganfridi  membra  cubile. 
Seu  ininus  aut  simile  nobis  parat  omnibus  ille; 
Quem  laurus  gemina  decoraverat,  medieinA 
Lege  qu  divina,  decuerunt  comua  bina; 
Clare  vir  Aagensis,  quo  sedes  Ambianensis 
Crevit  in  irarasis ;  in  ccelis  auetus.  Amen,  sis.' 

Tout  est  k  6tadier  dans  ces  deux  monuments:  tout  y  est  d'un  haixf 
wXMk,  quant  au  desdn,  k  la  sculpture,  k  I'agencement  des  omements  gf 
lies  draperies." 

In  saying  above  [§  2,  p.  122]  that  Geoffroy  of  Eu  returned  thanks  in 
th^  Calbedral  for  its  completion,  I  meant  only  that  he  had  brought  at 
least  the  choir  into  condition  for  service:  "Jusqu'aux  voiites"  may  or  nay 
not  mean  that  the  vaulting  was  closed. 

>  [ViiiU  a  U  CmilMrQk  ttAmimu,  |»p.  87,  38 :  see  above,  f.  188.] 
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English,  at  its  best,  in  Elizabethan  da3rs,  is  a  nobler 
language  than  ever  Latin  was;  but  its  virtue  is  in  colour 
and  tone,  not  in  what  may  be  called  metallic  or  crystalline 
condensation.^  And  it  is  impossible  to  translate  the  last 
line  of  this  inscription  in  as  few  English  words.  Note  in 
it  first  that  the  Bishop's  friends  and  enemies  are  spoken  of 
as  in  word,  not  act;  because  the  swelling,  or  mocking, 
or  flattering,  words  of  men  are  indeed  what  the  meek  of 
the  earth  must  know  how  to  bear  and  to  welcome; — ^their 
deeds,  it  is  for  kings  and  knights  to  deal  with:  not  but 
that  the  Bishops  often  took  deeds  in  hand  also;  and  in 
actual  battle  they  were  permitted  to  strike  with  the  mace, 
but  not  with  sword  or  lance — i.e.,  not  to  "shed  blood **!• 
For  it  was  supposed  that  a  man  might  always  recover  from 
a  mace-blow;  (which,  however,  would  much  depend  on  the 
bishop's  mind  who  gave  it).  The  battle  of  Bouvines,  quite 
one  of  the  most  important  in  mediaeval  history,  was  won 
against  the  English,  and  against  odds  besides  of  Germans, 
under  their  Emperor  Otho,  by  two  French  bishops  (Senlis 
and  Bayeux) — ^who  both  generalled  the  French  King's  line, 
and  led  its  charges.  Oiu*  Earl  of  Salisbury  surrendered  to 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  in  person. 

25.  Note  farther,  that  quite  one  of  the  deadliest  and 
most  diabolic  powers  of  evil  words,  or,  rightly  so  called, 
blasphemy,  has  been  developed  in  modem  days  in  the  effect 
of  sometimes  quite  innocently  meant  and  enjoyed  "slang." 
There  are  two  kinds  of  slang,  in  the  essence  of  it:  one 
"  Thieves'  Latin " — the  special  language  of  rascals,  used  for 
concealment ;  the  other,  one  might  perhaps  best  call  Louts' 
Latin! — ^the  lowering  or  insulting  words  invented  by  vile 
persons  to  bring  good  things,  in  their  own  estimates,  to 
their  own  level,  or  beneath  it.  The  really  worst  power 
of  this  kind  of  blasphemy'  is  in  its  often  making  it  impos- 
sible to  use  plain   words  without  a  degrading  or  ludicrous 

^  [On  this  character  of  the  Latin  laniruage.  compare  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  2 
(Vol.  XXVII.  p.  27).] 
*  [Genesifl  ix.  6.] 
»  On  thii  word,  see  The  Storm-Chud,  §  80  (Vol.  XXXIV.).] 
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attached  sense: — thus  I  could  not  end  my  translation  of 
this  epitaph,  as  the  old  Latinist  could,  with  the  exactly 
accurate  image:  "to  the  proud,  a  file" — because  of  the 
abuse  of  the  word  in  lower  English,  retaining,  however, 
quite  shrewdly,  the  thirteenth-century  idea.  But  the  exact 
force  of  the  symbol  here  is  in  its  allusion  to  jewellers' 
work,  filing  down  facets.  A  proud  man  is  often  also  a 
precious  one:  and  may  be  made  brighter  in  surface,  and 
the  piu'ity  of  his  inner  self  shown,  by  good  fiUng. 

26.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  perfect  duty  of  a  Bishop^  is 
expressed  in  these  six  Latin  lines, — au  mieux  mieux — 
b^inning  with  his  pastoral  office — Feed  my  sheep'— qui 
paint  populum.  And  be  assured,  good  reader,  these  ages 
never  could  have  told  you  what  a  Bishop's,  or  any  other 
man's,  duty  was,  unless  they  had  each  man  in  his  place 
both  done  it  well — and  seen  it  well  done.  The  Bishop 
Geoffioy's  tomb  is  on  your  left,  and  its  inscription  is: 

''Behold,  the  limbs  of  Godfrey  press  their  lowly  bed. 
Whether  He  is  preparing  for  us  all  one  less  than,  or  like  it. 
Whom  the  twin  laurels  adorned,  in  medicine 
And  in  divine  law,  the  dual  crests  became  him. 
Bright-shining  man  of  Eu,  by  whom  the  throne  of  Amient 
Rose  into  immensity,  be  thou  increased  in  Heaven. 

Amen." 

And  now  at  last — this  reverence  done  and  thanks  paid 
— ^we  will  turn  from  these  tombs,  and  go  out  at  one  of 
the  western  doors — and  so  see  gradually  rising  above  us 
the  immensity  of  the  three  porches,  and  of  the  thoughts 
engraved  in  them. 

27.  What  disgrace  or  change  has  come  upon  them,  I 
will  not  tell  you  to-day  • — except  only  the  "  immeasiu*able  "^ 
loss  of  the  great  old  foundation-steps,  open,  sweeping  broad 
from  side  to  side  for  all  who  came;  unwalled,  undivided, 
sunned  all  along  by  the  westering  day,  lighted  only  by  the 

i  [For  which  duty,  see  Semime  and  LiHei,  §  22  (Vol.  XVHI.  p.  72).] 
«   [John  xxi.  16.] 

*  [A  fall  historical  accoant  will  be  found  in  M.  Durand's  Monographie  de  CtgiUe 
NJ).  CatMdraU  d*Amietu,  yd.  i.  pp.  166-194.] 
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moon  and  the  stars  at  ni^t;  fSaUing  steep  and  many  dovm 
the  hillside — ceasing  <me  by  one,  at  last  wide  md  few 
towards  the  level — and  worn  by  pilgrim  feett  for  six  hamr 
dred  years.  So  I  once  saw  them,  and  twioe/-^-*5uch  tilungs 
can  now  be  never  seen  more. 

Nor  even  of  the  west  front  itself,  above,  is  much  of 
the  old  masonry  left:  but  in  the  porches,  nearly  aU,-n- 
except  the  actual  outside  facing,  with  its  rose  moulding,  of 
which  only  a  few  flowers  have  been  spared  here  and  there.*' 
But  the  sculpture  has  been  carefully  and  honoumbly  kept 
and  restored  to  its  plaoe-r-pedestals  or  niches  restwed  here 
and  there  with  day;  or  some  which  you  see  white  and 
(»nide,  re-carved  entirely;  nevertheless  the  impression  yow 
may  receive  from  the  whole  is  still  what  the  builder  meant  j 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  order  of  its  theology  without  farther 
notices  of  its  decay. 

28.  You  will  find  it  alwa3rs  well,  in  looking  at  anj 
cathedral,  to  make  your  quarters  of  the  compass  sure,  in 
the  beginning;  and  to  remember  that,  as  you  enter  It,  you 
are  looking  and  advancing  eastward;  and  thut  if  it  has 
three  entrance  p<»rches,  that  on  your  left  in  entering  is  the 
northern,  that  on  your  right  the  southern.  I  shall  endeavour 
in  all  my  future  writing  of  architecture,  to  observe  the 
simple  law  of  always  calling  the  door  of  the  north  transept 
the  north  door;  and  that  on  the  same  side  of  the  west 
fronty  the  northern  door,  and  so  of  their  (^posites.  This 
will  save,  in  the  end,  much  printing  and  much  confusion, 
for  a  Gothic  cathedral  has,  almost  fdways,  these  five  great 
entrances ;  which  may  be  easily,  if  at  ikst  attentively, 
recognized  under  the  titles  of  the  Central  door  (or  porch), 
the  Northern  door,  the  Southern  door,  the  North  dow, 
and  the  South  door. 

*  The  horizontal  lowest  part  of  the  moulding  between  the  northeni 
and  central  porch  is  old.  Compare  its  roses  with  the  new  ones  running 
round  the  arches  above-^-«nd  you  will  know  what  ^Restoration"  means. 

^  [In  his  early  visits,  1844,  184B.J 
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But  when  we  use  the  terms  right  and  left,  we  ought 
always  to  use  them  as  in  going  out  of  the  cathedral  or 
walking  down  the  nave, — ^the  entire  north  side  and  aisles 
of  the  buildmg  being  its  right  side,  and  the  south,  its  kft, 
— these  terms  being  only  used  well  and  authoritatively, 
when  they  have  reference  either  to  the  image  of  Christ  in 
the  apse  or  on  the  rood,  or  else  to  the  central  statue, 
whether  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  or  a  saint,  in  the  west  fix)nt. 
At  Amiens,  this  central  statue,  on  the  ''trumeau"  or  sup- 
porting and  dividing  pillar  of  the  central  porch,  is  of 
Christ  Immanuel, — God  with  us/  On  His  right  hand  and 
His  left,  occup}dng  the  entire  walls  of  the  central  porch, 
are  the  apostles  and  the  four  greater  prophets.  The  twelve 
minor  prophets  stand  side  by  side  on  liie  front,  three  on 
each  of  its  great  piers.* 

The  northern  porch  is  dedicated  to  St.  Firmin,  the  first 
Christian  missionary  to  Amiens.' 

The  southern  porch,  to  the  Virgin. 

But  these  are  both  treated  as  withdrawn  behind  the 
great  foundation  of  Christ  and  the  Prophets;  and  their 
narrow  recesses  partly  conceal  their  sculpture,  until  you 
enter  them.  What  you  have  first  to  think  of,  and  read,  is 
the  scripture  of  the  great  central  porch,  and  the  fi(i9ade 
itself. 

29.  You  have  then  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  the  image 
of  Christ  Himself,  receiving  you:  "I  am  the  Way,  the 
truth  and  the  life."^  And  the  order  of  the  attendant 
powars  may  be  best  understood  by  thinking  of  them  as 
placed  on  Christ's  right  and  left  hand:  this  being  also  the 
order  which  the  builder  adopts  in  his  Scripture  history  on 
the  facade — so  that  it  is  to  be  read  from  left  to  right— 
i.e.  from  Christ's  left  to  Christ's  right,  as  He  sees  it. 
Thus,  therefore,  following  the  order  of  the  great  statues : 


mtth^MT  i.  23.] 

See  the  Plan  of  the  Porches  (Plmte  XII.}.] 

See  above,  p.  2a] 

John  jdv.  ea] 
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first  in  the  central  porch,  there  axe  six  apostles  on  Christ^s 
right  hand,  and  six  on  His  left  On  His  left  hand,  next 
Him,  Peter ;  then  in  receding  order,  Andrew,  James,  John, 
Matthew,  Simon;  on  His  right  hand,  next  Him,  Paul;  and 
in  receding  order,  James  the  Bishop,  Philip,  Bartholomew, 
Thomas,  and  Jude.  These  opposite  ranks  of  the  Apostles 
occupy  what  may  be  called  tiie  apse  or  curved  bay  of  the 
porch,  and  form  a  nearly  semicircular  group,  clearly  visible 
as  we  approach.  But  on  the  sides  of  the  porch,  outside 
the  lines  of  apostles,  and  not  seen  clearly  till  we  enter 
the  porch,  are  the  four  greater  prophets.  On  Christ's  left, 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah;  on  His  right,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 

80.  Then  in  front,  along  the  whole  facade — read  in 
order  from  Christ's  left  to  His  right — come  the  series 
of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  three  to  each  of  the  four 
piers  of  the  temple,  b^finning  at  the  south  angle  with 
Hosea,  and  ending  with  Malachi. 

As  you  look  full  at  the  fiafade  in  frt>nt,  the  statues 
which  fill  the  minor  porches  are  either  obscured  in  their 
narrower  recesses  or  withdrawn  behind  each  other  so  as 
to  be  unseen.  And  the  entire  mass  of  the  frt>nt  is  seen, 
literally,  as  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.^ 
Literally  that;  for  the  receding  Porch  is  a  deep  ''angulus,** 
and  its  mid-pillar  is  the  **  Head  of  the  Comer.'' 

Built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  Prophets  who  foretold  Christy  and  the 
Apostles  who  declared  him.  Though  Moses  was  an  Apostle, 
of  God,  he  is  not  here — ^though  Elijah  was  a  Prophet,  of 
God,  he  is  not  here.  The  voice  of  the  entire  building  is 
that  of  the  Heaven  at  the  Transfiguration,  ^'This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  hear  ye  Him." 

81.  There  is  yet  another  and  a  greater  prophet  still, 
who,  as  it  seems  at  first,  is  not  here.  Shall  the  people 
enter  the  gates  of  the  temple,  singing  ^'Hosanna  to  the 

^  [Ephesians  ii.  20.    And  for  the  other  Bible  references  in  this  and  the  next 
paragraphs^  see  Matthew  xrii.  6,  zxi.  7;  Revelation  xxii.  16.] 
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Son  of  Daind"";  and  see  no  image  of  His  father,  then? — 
Christ  Himself  declare,  '*I  am  the  root  and  the  offspring 
of  David";  and  yet  the  Root  have  no  sign  near  it  of  its 
Earth? 

Not  so.  David  and  his  Son  are  together.  David  is 
the  pedestal  of  the  Christ. 

82.  We  will  begin  our  examination  of  the  Temple  front, 
therefore,  with  this  its  goodly  pedestal  stone.^  The  statue 
of  David  is  only  two-thirds  life-size,  occupying  the  niche 
in  front  of  the  pedestaL  He  holds  his  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  the  scroll  in  his  left.  King  and  Prophet,  type  of  all 
Divinely  right  doing,  and  right  claiming,  and  right  pro- 
claiming, kinghood,  for  ever. 

The  pedestal  of  which  this  statue  forms  the  fronting  or 
western  sculpture,  is  square,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  it  are 
two  flowers  in  vases,  on  its  north  side  the  lily,  and  on  its 
south  the  rose.  And  the  entire  monolith  is  one  of  the 
noblest  pieces  of  Christian  sculpture  in  the  world. 

Above  this  pedestal  comes  a  minor  one,  bearing  in  front 
of  it  a  tendril  of  vine  which  completes  the  floral  symbolism 
of  the  whole.  The  plant  which  I  have  called  a  lily  is  not 
the  Fleur  de  Lys,  nor  the  Madonna's,  but  an  ideal  one 
with  bells  like  the  crown  Imperial  (Shakespeare's  type  of 
** lilies  of  all  kinds"),*  representing  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  which  could  not  be  sculptured  so 
large  in  its  literal  form  without  appearing  monstrous,  and 
is  exactly  expressed  in  this  tablet — ^as  it  fulfils,  together 
with  the  rose  and  vine,  its  companions,  the  triple  saying 
of  Christ,  ''  I  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley."     "I  am  the  true  Vine."" 

88.  On  the  side  of  the  upper  stone  are  supporters  of  a 
different  character.  Supporters, — not  captives  nor  victims; 
the  Cockatrice  and  Adder.     Representing  the  most  active 

'  [Plate  Xin.  ;  on  which  are  united  the  three  photographs  nnmbered  1-3  en 
Rnitkin's  list  (below,  p.  179).] 

s  [Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  3:  quoted  also  in  VoL  XIX.  p.  373.] 
*  [Song  of  Solomon  il  1 ;  John  xr.  1.] 
xxxm.  K 
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evil  principles  of  the  earth,  as  in  their  utmost  mal^poily; 
still,  Fedes(tal8  of  Christ,  and  even  in  their  deadly  life, 
accomplishing  His  final  wilL^ 

Both  creatures  are  represented  accurately  in  the  mediaeval 
traditional  form,  the  cockatrice  half  dragon,  half  cock;  the 
deaf  adder*  laying  one  ear  against  the  ground  and  stoppii^ 
the  other  with  her  taiL 

The  first  represents  the  infidelity  of  Fride.  The  oocksa- 
trice — ^king  sopent  or  highest  serpent — saying  that  he  i$ 
God,  and  mil  be  God. 

The  second,  the  infiddity  of  Death.  The  adder  (nieder 
or  nether  snake*)  saying  that  he  is  mud,  and  wiU  he  mud. 

84.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  set  under  the  feet  of  the 
statue  of  Christ  Himself,  are  the  Uon  and  dragon;  the 
images  of  Carnal  sin,  or  Human  sin,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Spuitual  and  Intellectual  dn  of  Pride,  l^  which  the 
angels  also  felL^ 

To  desire  kingship  rather  than  servantship — the  Cocka- 
trice's sin;  or  deaf  Death  rather  than  hearkening  Life— *the 
Adder's  sin, — ^these  are  both  possible  to  all  the  intelligen( 
of  the  universe.  But  the  distinctively  Human  sins, 
and  lust,  seeds  m  our  race  of  their  perpetual  sorrow — Christ 
in  His  own  humanity,  conquered;  and  conquers  in  His 
disciples.  Therefore  His  foot  is  on  the  heads  of  these ;  and 
the  prophecy,  ^'Inculcabis  super  Leonem  et  Aspidem,"*  is 
recognized  idways  as  fulfilled  in  Him,  and  in  aU  His  tme 
servants,  according  to  the  height  of  their  authority,  and 
the  truth  of  thdr  power. 

85.  In  this  mystic  sense,  Alexander  III.  used  the  words, 

^  [Here  the  MS.  adds  a  note  :— 

''This  was  what  Wordsworth  meant,  if  he  had  heen  careM  in  his 
rhjrming  to  say  what  he  meantj  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Bynm." 
The  reference  is  to  Din  Juan,  viii.  6,  where  Byron  quotes  Worasworth's  Thankt* 
amng  Ode  (1816).    See  Raskin's  discussion  of  the  passsM  in  Fhtum,  Fair  and  FomL 
§  67  (Vol.  XXXIV.).] 

'  [Psalms    Iviii.    4 :    compare    The    Three    CoUmre   of  Pre-BaphaeHtiem.    §    18 
(VoL  XXXIV.).! 

s  [Compare  VeueaHan.  VoL   XXVI.  p.   303 ;   but  Raskin's  etymology  is  not 
4M;cepted  by  the  best  authorities.] 

«  [Henry  VIIL,  Act  iU.  sc  2,  line  441 ;  and  see  Isaiah  xiv.  12  mo.] 

•  [Psalms  xcL  la] 
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in  restoring  peace  to  Italy,  and  giving  forgiveness  to  her 
deadliest  enemy,  under  the  porch  of  St.  Mark's.*  But  the 
meaning  of  every  act,  as  of  every  art,  of  the  Christian 
ages,  lost  now  for  three  hundred  years,  cannot  but  be  in 
our  own  times  redd  reversed,  if  at  all,  through  the  counter- 
spirit  which  we  now  have  reached;  glorifying  Pride  and 
Avarice  as  the  virtues  by  which  all  things  move  and  have 
their  being — walking  after  our  own  lusts  ^  as  our  sole  guides 
to  salvation,  and  foaming  out  our  own  shame  for  the  sole 
earthly  product  of  our  hands  and  lips. 

86.  Of  the  statue  of  Christ,  itself,  I  will  not  speak  here 
at  any  length,  as  no  sculpture  would  satisfy,  or  ought  to 
satisfy,  the  hope  of  any  loving  soul  that  has  learned  to 
trust  in  Him;  but  at  the  time  it  was  beyond  what  till 
then  had  been  reached  in  sculptured  tenderness;  and  was 
known  far  and  near  as  the  "Beau  Dieu  d' Amiens." t  Yet 
understood,  observe,  just  as  clearly  to  be  no  more  than 
A  symbol  of  the  Heavenly  Presence,  as  the  poor  coiling 
worms  below  were  no  more  than  symbols  of  the  demoniac 
ones.  No  idol,  in  our  sense  of  the  word — only  a  letter,  or 
«ign  of  the  Living  Spirit, — ^which,  however,  was  indeed 
eonceived  by  every  worshipper  as  here  meeting  him  at  the 
temple  gate:  the  Word  of  Life,  the  King  of  Glory,*  and 
the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

"Dominus  Virtutum,"  "Lord  of  Virtues," J  is  the  best 
single   rendering    of   the    idea    conveyed   to    a   well-taught 

*  See  mj  abstract  of  the  history  of  Barbarossa  and  Alexander,  in 
''Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul/'  Nineleenth  Ceniury,  November  1880,  pp.  752  itq.^ 

f  See  account,  and  careful  drawing  of  it,  in  Viollet^le-Duc — article 
"  Christ,"  Dtd.  of  Architecture,  iii.  245. 

X  See  the  circle  of  the  Powers  of  the  Heavens  in  the  Bjsantine  ren- 
<lering.  I.  Wisdom;  II.  Thrones;  III.  Dominations;  IV.  Angels;  V.  Arch- 
angels; VI.  Virtues;  VII.  Potentates;  VIII.  Princes;  IX.  Seraphim.  In 
the  Gregorian  order,  (Dante,  Par.,  xxviii.,  Caiy's  note,)  the  Angels  and 
Archangels  are  separated,  giving  altogether  nine  orders,  but  not  ranks. 
Note  that  in  the  Bjsantine  drde  the  cherubim  are  first,  and  that  it  is 
the  strength  of  the  Virtues  which  calls  on  the  dead  to  rise  (St.  Mark's 
Rett,  S  95,  157*). 

'  [Jude  16.]  *  [Ptehns  xziv.l 

»  [See  now  §§  81-90  (Vol.  XXXIV.).]  •  [VoL  XXIV.  pf.  S84,  ML] 
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disciple    in   the   thirteenth   century   by   the  words   of   the 
twenty-fourth  Psahn. 

87.  Under  the  feet  of  His  apostles,  therefore,  in  the 
quatrefoil  medallions  of  the  foundation,  are  represented  the 
virtues  which  each  Apostle  taught,  or  in  his  life  manifested ; 
— ^it  may  have  been,  sore  tried,  and  failing  in  the  very 
strength  of  the  character  which  he  afterwards  perfected. 
Thus  St.  Peter,  denying  in  fear,  is  afterwards  the  Apostle 
of  courage ;  and  St.  John,  who,  with  his  brother,  would  have 
burnt  the  inhospitable  village,^  is  afterwards  the  Apostle  of 
love.  Understanding  this,  you  see  that  in  the  sides  of  the 
porch,  the  apostles  with  their  special  virtues  stand  thus  in 
opposite  ranks. 


St.  Paul, 

Faith. 

Courage, 

St.  Peter. 

St.  James  thb  Bishop, 

Hope. 

Patience, 

St.  Andrew. 

St.  Phiup, 

Charity. 

Gentillesse, 

St.  James. 

St.  Bartholomew, 

ChasUtj. 

Love, 

St.  John. 

St.  Thomas, 

Wisdom. 

Obedience, 

St.  Matthew. 

St.  Jude, 

Humility. 

Perseverance, 

St.  Simon. 

Now  you  see  how  these  virtues  answer  to  each  other  in 
their  opposite  ranks.  Remember  the  left-hand  side  is  always 
the  first,  and  see  how  the  left-hand  virtues  lead  to  the 
right-hand — 


Courage 

to 

Faith. 

Patience 

to 

Hope. 

Gentillesse 

to 

Charity. 

Love 

to 

Chastity. 

Obedience 

to 

Wisdom. 

Perseverance     to     Humility. 

88.  Note  farther  that  the  Apostles  are  all  tranquil,  nearly 
all  with  books,  some  with  crosses,  but  all  with  the  same 
message, — "  Peace  be  to  this  house.  And  if  the  Son  of 
Peace  be  there,"*  etc.* 


*  The  modem  slang  name  for  a  priest,  among  the  mob  of  France,  is 
a  ''Pax  Vobiscum/'  or  shortly,  a  Vobiscum. 

^  [Luke  ix.  54:   for  Peter's  'Meuying  in  fear,"  see  Matthew  xxvi. ;  for  his 
courage.  Acts  i.  16,  ii.  14,  iv.  13,  etc.] 
«  [Luke  X.  6.] 
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But  the  Prophets — all  seeking,  or  wistful,  or  tonnented, 
or  wondering,  or  praying,  except  only  Daniel.  The  most 
tormented  is  Isaiah;  spiritually  sawn  asunder.  No  scene 
of  his  martyrdom  below,  but  his  seeing  the  Lord  in  His 
temple,  and  yet  feeling  he  had  unclean  hps.^  Jeremiah  also 
carries  his  cross — but  more  serenely. 

89.  And  now  I  give,  in  clear  succession,  the  order  of 
the  statues  of  the  whole  front,  with  the  subjects  of  the 
quatrefoils  beneath  each  of  them,  marking  the  upper  quatre- 
foil  A,  the  lower  b.  The  six  prophets  who  stand  at  the 
angles  of  the  porches,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Zephaniah,  and  Haggai,  have  each  of  them  four  quatrefoils, 
marked,  a  and  c  the  upper  ones,  b  and  d  the  lower.* 

Beginning,  then,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  central 
porch,  and  reading  outwards,  you  have' — 

1.  St.  Peter. 

A.  G>ufmge. 
&  Cowardice. 

2.  St.  Andrew. 


4.  St. 

John. 

A.  Love. 

B.  Discord. 

6.  St. 

Matthew. 

A.  Obedience. 

B.  Rebellion. 

6.  St. 

SoioN. 

B.  Atheism. 

A.  Patience. 

B.  Anger. 

3.  St.  James. 

A.  Gentillesse. 

B.  Churlishness. 

Now,  right-hand  side  of  porch,  reading  outwards : 

7.  St.  Pauu  8.  St.  James,  Bishop. 

A.  Faith.  A.  Hope. 

B.  Idolatry.  b.  Despair. 

>  [Isaiah  vi.  6 :  compare  Raskin's  commentary  on  the  passage  in  For9  datrigera. 
Letter  45  (Vol.  XXVm.  pp.  145-146).] 

>  [See  the  Plan  (Plate  JQL),  where  the  place  of  the  additional  quatrefoils  in 
the  case  of  these  "  aoffle "  prophets  is  now  marked  with  an  asterisk  "  10  *,"  ete.] 

*  [M.  Dnrand  (vol.  i.  p.  390)  ffives  a  different  interpretation  of  the  disciples.  For 
No.  6  he  gives  St  Simon  or  St  Jade ;  for  No.  6,  St  Bartholomew ;  for  No.  9, 
8t  Thomas;  Na  10,  St  Matthew;  No.  11,  St  Philip;  and  No.  12,  St  Simon  or 
St  Jade.] 
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9.  St.  Phiuf.  1L  St.  TtmMus. 

A.  Chttitf  .  A.  Wkdom. 

B.  ATuiee.  ■.  FoUy. 

10.  St.  BAKTHOLinmr.  18.  St.  Jum. 

A.  ChMlitf  .  A.  HmnOlty. 

B.  Liut  ■.  Pride. 

Now,  left-hand  side  again— the  two  outermost  statues: 

18.   ItAIAH. 

A.  '«I  Mw  the  Lofd  Mttag  upon  a  throne.**    vi  1. 

B.  ''ho,  this  hath  touched  thy  Upe."    vi.  7. 

14.  Jbbmiah. 

A.  The  Burial  of  the  Girdle,    xiii.  4*  5. 

B.  The  BKBking  of  the  Yoke.    xxviiL  10. 

Bigld-JUmdiide: 

IB.   ECBKIBL. 

A.  Wheel  within  wheel    L  l6. 

B.  ''Son  of  mmn,  let  thy  &ce  toward  JeriMalem."    zzL  8. 

Ifi.  Danibl. 

A.  "He  hath  drat  the  lions'  moatht.'*    vi.  S8. 

B.  "In    Ae    same   hour   came    fbrth    Ingen   of  a   man*s 

hand."    y.  5. 

40.  Now,  beginning  on  the  left-hand  side  (southern  side) 
of  the  entire  fafade,  and  reading  it  straight  across,  not 
turning  into  the  porches  at  all  except  for  the  pabed 
quatref oils : 


17.  HOSEA. 

B.  ''So  will  r  alM  be  fer  thee."    iii.  '$. 

18.  JOBL. 


A.  "So  I  booffht  her  to  me  for  fifteen  pieoes  of  dlyer."    iii  8. 


A.  The  Sun  and  Moon  lightleM.    il  10. 

B.  The  Fig-tree  and  Vine  leafless.    I  7. 

10.  Amos. 

To  the  (a.  "The  Lord  will  ay  from  Zion."    i.  S. 

Jftmi    \  B.  "The  habitations  of  the  shepherds  shall  mourn."    L  8. 

Imide    ( c.  The  Lord  with  the  mason's  line,    vii  S. 
porch    \  D.  The  place  where  it  rsfiaed  not.    iy.  7. 
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20.  Obadiah. 

Inside   /a.  ''I  hid  them  in  a  cave."     1  Kings  xvtii.  13. 
porch    \  B.  ''  He  fell  on  his  face."    xviii.  7. 

To  the   i  c.  The  captain  of  fifty. 
froiU    I  D.  The  messenger,^ 

2L  Jonah. 

A.  Escaped  from  the  sea. 

B.  Under  the  gourd. 

22.  MicAH. 

To  the  (  A.  The  Tower  of  the  Flock,     iv.  8. 

front    \  B.  Each  shall  rest,  and  ''none  shall  make  them  afraid."    !▼•  4. 

Inside    (  c.  '*  Swords  into  ploughshares."    iv.  S. 
porch    \  D.  ''Spears  into  pruning-hooks."     iv.  3, 

23.  Nahum. 
Inside    (  a.  "  None  shall  look  back."     ii.  8. 


{t 


porch    \  B.  "The  burden  of  Nineveh."     i.  1. 

To  the   (  c.  Thj  princes  and  thj  great  ones.    iii.  17. 
Jront    \  D.  Untimely  figs.     iii.  12. 

24.  Habakkuk. 

A.  "  I  will  watch  to  see  what  He  will  say."    U.  1. 

B.  The  ministry  to  Daniel.* 

2B.  Zephaniah. 

To  the  (  A.  The  Lord  strikes  Ethiopia,     ii.  12. 
froni     I  B.  The  beasts  in  Nineveh,    ii  15. 

Inside    i  c.  The  Lord  visits  Jerusalem,     i.  12. 
porch    \  D.  The  Hedgehog  and  Bittern.*    ii.  14. 

26.  Haooai. 

Inside    i  a.  The  houses  of  the  princes^  om^  de  lambris^    i.  4. 
porch    I  B.  "  The  heaven  is  stayed  frmn  dew."     i.  10. 

To  the  /  c.  The  Lord's  temple  desolate,    i.  4. 
froni    \  D.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."     i.  7. 

*  See  the  Septuagint  version.^ 

^  [Raskin  ffives  no  Bible  references  here,  because  the  interpretation  of  the 
subjects  is  douDtful :  tee  below^  p.  158.] 

)  [See  below,  p.  159.] 

<  [^Ceiled  houses"  in  the  Enfirlish  Version.] 

*  [The  English  version  gives  "the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the  altar  lintals"; 
the  Septeagint  and  Vulgate  give  "the  hedgehog."] 
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27.  Zbchaiuah. 

A.  The  lifting  up  of  Iniqiiitf.    t.  6-9. 

B.  ''The  mgtl  ttuit  ipake  to  me.''    iv.  1. 

28.  Malachl 

A.  ''Ye  hftTe  woanded  the  LonL"    iL  17. 

B.  ''Thif  commandment  is  to  j/mu*'    iL  1. 

41.  Having  thus  put  the  sequence  of  the  statues  and 
their  quatrefoils  briefly  before  the  spectator — (in  case  the 
railway  time  presses,  it  may  be  a  kindness  to  him  to  note 
that  if  he  waUks  from  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  down 
the  street  to  the  south,  Rue  St.  Denis,  it  takes  him  by 
the  shortest  line  to  the  station)— I  will  begin  again  with 
St.  Peter,  and  interpret  the  sculptures  in  the  quatrefoils  a 
little  more  fiilly.  Keeping  the  fixed  niunerals  for  indication 
of  the  statues,  St  Peter's  quatrefbils  will  be  1  a  and  1  b, 
and  Malachi*s  28  a  and  28  b. 


Mredng 
the  BlAd 


1,  A.  CousAOB,  witii  a  leopaid  ^  on  Ua  shield ;  the  Fk«neh  and  Bn^h 
seing  in  the  reading  of  that  symbol,  down  to  the  time  of 
BlMk  Prince's  leo^iid  coinage  in  Aqnitaine.* 

1,  B.  CowABDicBj  a  man  fti^tened  at  an  animal  darting  out  of  a 
thicket,  while  a  bird  sings  on.  The  coward  has  not  the  heart 
of  a  thrush.* 

2|  A.  Patiehcb,  holding  a  shield  with  a  bull  on  it  (never  giving  badL).f 

*  For  a  list  of  the  photographs  of  the  qnatrefirils  described  in  this 
chapter,  see  the  appendices  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  [The  photogmphs 
themselves  are  here  reproduced.  Plates  XIV.-XXXI.] 

f  In  the  cathedral  of  Laon  there  is  a  prettv  compliment  paid  to  tiie 
oxen  who  carried  the  stones  of  its  tower  to  the  hill-top  it  stanos  on.  The 
tradition  is  that  they  harnessed  themselves^* — but  tnulition  does  not  say 
how  an  ox  cam  harness  himself  even  if  he  had  a  mind.  Probably  tht 
first  tana  of  the  story  was  only  that  they  went  joyfuUy^  ''lowing  as  they 
went"  But  at  all  events  their  statues  are  carved  on  tiie  height  of  the 
tower,  eight,  colossal^  looking  from  its  galleries  across  the  plains  of  France. 
See  drai/dng  in  VioUet-le-DuCy  under  article  ''Clocher." 

^  [The  French  writers  call  it  a  lion :  see  Darand^  vol.  L  p.  332,  and  MAle 
WAH  BeHgieutf  du  XHP  SiMe,  1902,  pi  162)  (referring  to  Proverbs  xxx.  30 :  ''a 
lion,  which  is  strongest  among  beasts,  and  tarneth  not  away  for  any").  For  the 
leopard^  see  above,  p.  71.] 

'  rAcoording  to  M&le  (pp.  166-167)  the  bird  is  an  owl,  to  show  that  it  is 
dark.] 

*  (The  tradition  is  given  by  Ckiibert  de  Nogent,  D$  VUa  Sua,  Ub.  iiL  cb.  ziii., 
cited  by  MAle  (p.  76).    One  day  one  of  the  oxen  carrying  up  materials  foil  fotigued. 
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2,  B.  Anobr,  a  woman  stabbing  a  man  with  a  sword.  Anger  is  essen- 
tiallj  a  feminine  vice  ^ — a  man,  worth  calling  so^  may  be  driven 
to  fury  or  insanity  by  indignaium  (compare  the  Black  Prince 
at  Limoges'),  but  not  by  anger.  Fiendish  enough,  often  so— 
''Incensed  with  indication,  Satan  stood,  unterrified — "•  but  in 
that  last  word  is  the  difference;  there  is  as  much  fear  in 
Anger,  as  there  is  in  Hatred. 

3^  A.  Gentillbssk,  bearing  shield  with  a  lamb. 

3|  B.  Churushness,  again  a  woman,  kicking  over  her  cupbearer.  The 
final  forms  of  ultimate  French  churlishness  being  in  the 
feminine  gestures  of  the  Cancan.  See  the  &vourite  prints  in 
shops  of  Paris. 

4,  A.  Love;  the  Divine,  not  human  love:  ''I  in  them,  and  Thou  in 
me."^  Her  shield  bears  a  tree  with  many  branches  grafted 
into  its  cut-off  stem :  ''  In  those  days  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off, 
but  not  for  Himself."* 

4,  B.  Discord,  a  wife  and  husband  quarrelling.  She  has  dropped  her 
distaff  (Amiens  wool  manufacture,  see  farther  on — Q,  a). 

6,  A.  Obediencb,  bears  shield  with  camel.  Actually  the  most  dis- 
obedient and  ill-tempered  of  all  serviceable  beasts, — yet  pass- 
ing his  life  in  the  most  painful  service.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  his  character  was  understood  by  the  northern  sculptor; 
but  I  believe  he  is  taken  as  a  type  of  burden-bearing,  without 
joy  or  sjrmpathy,  such  as  the  horse  has,  and  without  power  of 
offence,  such  as  the  ox  has.  His  bite  is  bad  enough,  (see 
Mr.  Palgrave's  account  of  him«®)  but  presumably  little  known 
of  at  Amiens,  even  by  Crusaders,  who  would  always  ride  their 
own  war-horses,  or  nothing. 

6,  b.  Rebeluon,  a  man  snapping  his  fingers  at  his  Bishop.  (As  Henrr 
the  Eighth  at  the  Pope, — and  the  modem  French  and  English 
cockney  at  all  priests  whatever.) 

when  another  myittenouBly  appeared  and  harnessed  itself  to  the  ^oke.  ^  The  peopleL 
for  whom  the  scalptor  worked,  could  not  think  without  emotion  (says  M.  Male) 
of  the  hrave  beasts  who  worked  like  good  Christiaus  at  the  house  of  God."  ''  We 
perhaps  treat  our  dumb  creatures  better  to-day,"  says  Mr.  Henry  James,  "  than  was 
done  five  hundred  years  ago ;  but  I  doubt  whether  a  modem  architect,  in  settlinsr 
his  accounts,  would  have  '  remembered,'  as  they  say,  the  oxen  ^  ("  Rheims  ana 
Laon,  a  little  Tour,"  in  PortraUs  qf  Placet,  1884).] 

^  [So  represented  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  as  a  woman  tearing  her  dress  open  at 
her  breast :  see  Vol.  X.  p.  403.1 

'  [See  vol.  ii.  ch.  zzi.  (p.  67,  ed.  1804)  of  Johnes's  Froiuart.'] 

»  [Puraditt  Lort,  ii,  707.J 

*  [John  xvii.  23.] 

*  [See  Daniel  ix.  26.] 

*  [W,  G.  Palgrave,  Narrative  qf  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central  and  Eaetem 
Arahia,  1866,  voL  i.  pp.  39,  40.] 
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6^  A.  PlBttnrrKRAitcv^  iht  |Mldeit  splritiiid  fofna  of  the  tMiki  eonmiMily 
eidled  '^Fortttuoe.''  Usiudly^  overcoming  or  toning  a  lion; 
ikOfttf  careumg  otk€,  «nd  koldmg  her  erown.^  ^Hold  £ut  that 
Whidi  thoQ  h«it^  that  no  nma  take  thy  eroim*'*  * 

6^  S;  ATHUsiiy  learing  hit  shoes  at  the  church  door.  The  infidel  fool 
is  always  represented  in  twelfth  and  thirte^ith  century  MS. 
as  barefoot— the  Christian  having  ''his  feet  shod  with  tiie 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace."  Compare  "  How  baan- 
tifol  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  oh  Prince's  Daughter!"* 

7,  A.  Fatth,  holding  cnp  with  cross  above  it,  her  accepted  symbol 
throughout  ancient  Enrc^.^  It  is  also  an  endoilng  one,  for, 
all  differences  of  Church  put  aside,  the  words,  ''Except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  yon,"'  remain  in  their  mystery,  to  be  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  have  learned  the  sacredness  of  food, 
kk  all  times  and  places,  and  the  laws  of  life  and  spirit,  depen- 
dent  on  its  acceptance,  refusal,  and  distributkm.* 

7|  B.  Idolatrv,  kneeling  to  a  monster.  The  comiraty  of  Faith — not  imuU 
of  Faith.  Idolatry  is  &ith  in  the  wrong  thing,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Faith  in  No  thing  (6,  b),  the  "Dixit  Insipiens."^ 
Very  wise  men  may  be  idolaters,  but  they  caaiiot  be  atheists. 

8^  A.  Hops,  with  Gonfalon  Standard  and  diHaU  crown ;>  as  opposed  to 
the  constant  crown  of  Fortitude  (6,  a). 

The  Gonfolon  (Gund,  war;  fahn,  standard,  according  to 
Poitevin's  dictionary*)  is  the  pointed  ensign  of  forward  battle; 
essentially  sacred;  hence  the  oonstant  name  " Gon&loniere " 
of  the  battle  standard-bearers  of  the  Italian  republics. 

Hope  has  it,  because  she  fights  forward  always  to  her  aim, 
or  at  least  has  the  joy  of  seeing  it  draw  nearer.  Faith  and 
Fortitude  wait,  as  St.  John  in  prison,  but  unoffended.  Hope 
is,  however,  put  under  St.  James,  because  of  the  7th  and 
8th  verses  of  his  last  chapter,  ending  "Stablish  your  hearts, 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  It  is  he  who 
examines  Dante  on  the  nature  of  Hope.  Par.f  c  xxv.,  and 
compare  Cary's  notes. 

^  fNot  clear  upon  the  Plate  (XV.).    The  fiffure  is  caressing  the  jaw  of  a  lion 
with  her  right  hand,  while  in  her  left  she  hol£  a  shield  charged  with  a  crown.] 
'  [Revelation  iiL  2.] 

Ephesums  vi.  15 ;  Song  of  Solomon  lai.  1.1 

Compare  the  description  of  "Faith "  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  Vol.  X.  p.  304.} 
|John  tL  53.1 

^With  the  ideas  suggested  hy  this  passage,  compare  Law9  <if  Fi9ok,  vil.  §12 
(Vol  XV.  p.  422),  and  l*or«  Clavigera,  Letters  12,  38,  74,  and  88  (VoL  XXVIL 
p.  218,  Vol.  XXVni  pp.  35-6,  and  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  37,  383).     See  also  the 


fi.    Zl»,    vol.   AiLVUl.    pp. 
ntroduction,  above,  p.  IxL] 


Psalms  xiv.  1 :  often  quoted  by  Raskin  ^see  General  Index).] 
'  rCompare  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  A.  p.  399).] 

*   *M.  P.  Poitevin,  Ncuveau  Didionnaire  Umvereel  de  la  Langue  Franeaiee,  1857, 
vol.  1.  p.  1038.] 
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8^  B.  Despair,  stabbing  himself.  Suicide  not  thought  heroic  or  senti-^ 
mental  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  no  Gothic  Morgue  built 
beside  Somme. 

9y  A.  CHARmr,  bearing  shield  with  woolly  ram,  and  giving  a  mantle  to 
a  naked  beggar.  The  old  wool  manu&cture  of  Amiens  having 
this  notion  of  its  purpose — namely,  to  clothe  the  poor  first, 
the  rich  afterwards.^  No  nonsense  talked  in  those  days  about 
the  evil  consequences  of  indiscriminate  charity.' 

9|  B.  Avarice,  with  coffer  and  money.  The  modem,  alike  English  and 
Amienois,  notion  of  the  Divine  consummation  of  the  wool 
manufacture. 

10|  A.  CuASTrrY,  shield  with  the  Phoenix.* 

10|  B.  LuflT,  a  too  violent  kiss. 

lli  A.  Wisdom  :  shield  with,  I  think,  an  eatable  root :  *  meaning  temper- 
ance, as  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

lly  B.  Folly,  the  ordinary  type  used  in  all  early  Psalters,  of  a  glutton, 
armed  with  a  club.^  Both  this  vice  and  virtue  are  the  earthly 
wisdom  and  folly,  completing  the  spiritual  wisdom  and  folly 
opposite  under  St.  Matthew.  Temperance,  the  complement  en 
Obedience,  and  Covetousness,  with  violence,  that  of  Atheism. 

12|  A.  HuMiLTTY,  shield  with  dove. 

12|  B.  Pridb,  falling  from  his  horse. 

42.  All  these  quatrefoils  are  rather  symbolic  than  repre- 
sentative; and,  since  their  purpose  was  answered  enough  if 

*  For  the  sake  of  comparing  the  pollution,  and  reversal  of  its  once 
glorious  religion,  in  the  modem  French  mind,  it  is  worth  the  reader^t 
while  to  ask  at  M.  Goyer's  (Place  St.  Denis)  for  the  Journal  de  Si. 
Nicholas  for  1880,  and  look  at  the  "  Ph6nix,"  as  drawn  on  p.  6lO.  The 
story  is  meant  to  be  moral,  and  the  Phcenix  there  represents  Avarice,  but 
the  entire  destruction  of  all  sacred  and  poetical  tradiUon  in  a  child's  mind 
by  such  a  picture  is  an  immorality  which  would  neutralise  a  year's  preach- 
ing. To  make  it  worth  M.  Goyer's  while  to  show  you  the  number,  bay 
the  one  with  'Mes  conclusions  de  Jeanie"  in  it,  p.  337:  the  church  scene 
(with  dialogue)  in  the  text  is  lovely. 

^  [Compare  what  Ruikin  says,  of  the  practical  Cbrittianity  of  the  north,  in  Tk§ 
PUoiuru  qf  Bnglandy  %  95  (below,  p.  486h  where  he  instances  this  figure.] 


<  rCompare  queen  iff  the  Air,  §  132  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  407).] 

*  [The  piece  has  heen  restored,  hut  ''it  was  without  douht  a  serpent  (as  at 
srtres)" :  see  Durand,  toL  i._p.  340  and  n.] 

*  [Compare  Giotto's  fresco :  YoL  XXTV.  p.  122.] 
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their  sign  was  understood,  they  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
much  inferior  workman  than  the  one  who  carved  the  now 
sequent  series  under  the  Prophets.  Most  of  these  subjects 
represent  an  historical  fact,  or  a  scene  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  as  a  real  vision;  and  they  have  in  general  been 
executed  by  the  ablest  hands  at  the  architect's  command. 

With  tiie  interpretation  of  these,  I  have  given  again 
the  name  of  the  prophet  whose  life  or  prophecy  they 
illustrate. 


13.  Isaiah^  .  .  a.  ''I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne"  (vi.  1). 

The  vision  of  the  throne  ''high  and  lifted  up" 
between  seraphim. 

,,        ,,      .  .  .  B.  "Lo,  this  hath  touched  thj  lips"  (vi.  7). 

The  Angel  stands  before  the  prophet,  and  holds, 
or  rather  held,  the  coal  with  tongs,  which  have  been 
finely  undercut,  but  are  now  broken  away,  only  a 
fragment  remaining  in  his  hand. 

14.  Jeremiah  •  a.  The  burial  of  the  girdle  (xiii.  4,  SS. 

The  prophet  is  digging  by  tne  shore  of  Euphrates, 
represented  by  vertically  whiding  furrows  down  the 
middle  of  the  tablet.'  Note,  the  translation  should 
be  ''hole  in  the  ground/'  not  "rock." 

ft  n         .  B.  The  breaking  of  the  yoke  (xxviii.  10). 

From  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  neck;  it  is  here 
represented  as  a  doubled  and  redoubled  chain. 

16.  EzEKiEL     .  a.  Wheel  within  wheel  (i.  l6). 

The  prophet  sitting;  before  him  two  wheels  of 
equal  size,  one  involved  in  the  ring  of  the  other. 

I,         „  .  B.  "  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  toward  Jerusalem  "  (xxi.  2). 

The  prophet  before  the  gate  of  Jerusalem. 

16.  Daniel      .  a.  "He  hath  shut  the  lions'  mouths"  (vi.  2S). 

Daniel  holding  a  book,  the  lions  treated  as  heraldic 
supporters.  The  subject  is  given  with  more  anima- 
tion farther  on  in  the  series:  24,  b  [p.  159]. 

^  [For  Raskin's  note  on  the  representation  of  Isaiah  generally,  see  above, 
p.  14ej 

•  [On  the  representation  of  water  in  early  art,  see  Stcnei  of  Venice,  voL  L 
(Vol.  IX.  pp.  460  eeq.),  and  OioUa,  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  84.] 
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16.  Daniel   .  b.  *'  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  ^ 

(y.  5). 

Bebhaszar's  feast  represented  by  the  king  alone» 
seated  at  a  small  oblong  table.  Beside  him  the 
youth  Daniel,  looking  only  fifteen  or  sixteen,  grace- 
ful and  gentle,^  interprets.  At  the  side  of  the  quatre- 
foil,  out  of  a  small  wreath  of  cloud,  comes  a  small 
bent  hand,  writing,  as  if  with  a  pen  upside  down 
on  a  piece  of  Gothic  wall.* 

For  modem  bombast  as  opposed  to  old  simplicity^ 
compare  the  Belshazzar's  feast  of  John  Martin !  ^ 

48.    The   next  subject  begins  the  series  of  the   minor 
prophets. 

17.  HosBA  .  .  A.  ''So  I  bought  her  to  me  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver  and 

an  homer  of  barley  "  (iii.  2). 

The  prophet  pouring  the  grain  and  the  silver 
into  the  lap  of  the  woman,  ''beloved  of  her  friend." 
The  carved  coins  are  each  wrought  with  the  cross, 
and,  I  believe,  legend  of  the  French  contemporaiy 
coin. 

„         „  ...  B.  "So  will  I  also  be  for  thee"  (iii.  3). 

He  puts  a  ring  on  her  finger. 

18.  Joel  ...  a.  The  sun  and  moon  lightless  (ii.  10). 

The  sun  and  moon  as  two  small  flat  pellets,  up 
in  the  external  moulding. 

„       „     .  .  .  B.  The  barked  fig-tree  and  waste  vine  (i.  7). 

Note  the  continual  insistence  on  the  blight  of 
vegetation  as  a  Divine  punishment  (19»  d). 

19.  Amos  {To  the  front),  a.  "The  Lord  will  cry  from  Zion"  (i.  2). 

Christ  appears  with  crossletted  nimbus. 

„      „     .  .  .  a  "  The  habitations  of  the  shepherds  shaU  mourn "  (i.  2). 

Amos  with  the  shepherd's  hooked  or  knotted 
staff,  and  wicker-worked  bottle,  before  his  tent 
(Architecture  in  right-hand  foil  restored.) 

^  I  fear  this  hand  has  been  broken  since  I  described  it ;  *  at  all  events^ 
it  is  indistinguishably  shapeless  in  the  photograph  (No.  9  of  the  series). 

*  [The  bead  of  Daniel  is  now  (1006)  much  worn  away.] 

'  [a  description  of  this  theatrical  picture  (1821)  may  be  read  in  Redgrmve^a 
Century  qf  Fainteri,  p.  961.     For  other  references  to  Martin,  see  General  Index.] 

*  [It  is  partly  broken,  but  two  of  the  fingers  are  still  plain  (1906).] 
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19.  Amos  (Inside  Porch),  c  The  Lord  with  the  mmson's  line  (viL  8). 

Christy  again  here,  and  henceforwara  alwajs^  with 
crotslet  nimbus,  has  a  large  trowel  in  His  hand, 
which  He  lays  on  the  top  of  a  half-built  wall.  There 
seems  a  line  twisted  round  the  handle. 

,g      „     .  .  •  D.  The  place  where  it  rained  not  (iv.  7). 

Amos  is  sathering  the  leaves  of  the  fruitless 
▼incj^  to  feed  the  sheep,  who  find  no  grass.  One 
of  the  finest* of  the  reliefs. 

20.  Obadiah  (Innde  Ponh).  a.  ''I  hid  them  in  a  cave"  (1  Kings  xviiL  18). 

Three  prophets  at  the  mouth  of  a  well,  to  whom 
Obadiah  brings  loaves. 

„  „   .  .  .  B.  ''He  feU  on  his  face"  (xviii.  7). 

He  kneels  before  Elijah,  who  wears  his  rough 
mantle.* 

„  „        (To  the  front),  c.  The  captain  of  fifty.« 

Elijah  (?)  speaking  to  an  armed  man  under  a  tree. 

„  „    .  .  .  D.  The  messenger. 

A  messenger  on  his  knees  before  a  king.  I 
cannot  interpret  these  two  scenes  (SO  c  and  20  d). 
The  uppermost  menf  mean  the  dialogue  of  Elijah 
with  the  captains,  (2  Kings  i.  9,)  and  3ie  lower  one, 
the  return  of  the  messengers  (2  Kings  L  5). 

21.  Jonah  ...  a.  Escaped  from  the  sea, 

„  „  .  .  •  B.  Under  the  gourd.  A  small  grasshopper-like  beast  gnaw- 
ing the  gourd  stem.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
insects  do  attack  the  Amiens  gourds.  This  may  be 
an  entomological  study,  for  aught  we  know. 

22.  MiCAH  {To  the  front),  a.  The  Tower  of  the  Flock  (iv.  8). 

The  tower  is  wrapped  in  clouds,  God  appearing 
above  it 

„  „  .  .  •  B.  Each  shall  rest,  and  ''none  shall  make  them  afraid" 
(iy.  4). 

A  man  and  his  wife   ''under  his   vine   and   fig 
tree." 

^  [Dorand  (vol.  i.  p.  853)  objects  that  the  tree  is  not  the  vine,  but  "  the  bramble 
of  our  woods  with  its  berries  commouly  called  m&rea^^  (blackberries).  He,  there- 
fore, refers  to  Amos  vii.  14 :  "I  was  an  herdman."] 

s  rSee  2  Kings  L  8.] 

'  [2  Kings  i.  9.  Durand  (voL  i.  p.  356)  prefers  to  interpret  the  sculpture  as 
Elijah  promising  Obadiah  to  present  himself  before  Abab  (1 


xviiL  15),  and 
similarly  he  interprets  20  d  as  the  interview  between  Elijah  and  Ahab.] 
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22.  MiCAH  (Inside  Parch),  c.  ''Swords  into  ploughshares"  (iv.  3). 

Nevertheless,  two  hundred  years  after  these  medal- 
lions were  cut,  the  sword  manufacture  had  become 
a  staple  in  Amiens!     Not  to  her  advantage. 

99        >>       .  .  .  D.  "Spears  into  pruning-hooks "  (iv.  3). 

23.  Nauum  {Inside  Porch),  a.  ''None  shall  look  back"  (ii.  8). 

„         „         .  .  B.  "The  burden  of  Nineveh"  (i.  1).* 

99         99       {To  the  front),  c.  Thy  princes  and  thy  great  ones  (iii   17). 

23  A,  B,  and  c  are  all  incapable  of  sure  interpretation.^  The 
prophet  in  a  is  pointing  down  to  a  little  hill,  said 
by  the  P^re  Roze  to  be  covered  with  grasshoppers.' 
I  can  only  copy  what  he  says  of  them* 

„         „         .  .  D.  Untimely  figs  (iii.   12). 

Four  people  beneath  a  fig-tree  catch  its  falling 
fruit  in  their  mouths. 

21.  Habakkuk.  a.  "I  will  watch  to  see  what  He  will  say  unto  me"  (iL  I). 

The  prophet  is  writing  on  his  tablet  to  Christ's 
dictation. 

„  „  B.  The  ministry  to  DanieL 

The  traditional  visit  to  Daniel.  An  angel  carries 
Habakkuk  by  the  hair  of  his  head ;  the  prophet  has 
a  loaf  of  bread  in  each  hand.  They  break  through 
the  roof  of  the  cave.  Daniel  is  stroking  one  young 
lion  on  the  back;  the  head  of  another  is  thrust 
carelessly  under  his  arm.  Another  is  gnawing  bones 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cave. 

*  The  statue  of  the  prophet,  above,  is  the  grandest  of  the  entire 
series ;  and  note  especially  the  "  diadema "  of  his  own  luxuriant  hair  plaited 
like  a  maiden's,  indicating  the  Achillean  force  of  this  most  terrible  of  the 
prophets.  (Compare  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  65,  page  157.*)  For  the  rest, 
this  long  flowing  hair  was  always  one  of  the  insignia  of  the  Prankish  kings, 
and  their  way  of  dressing  both  hair  and  beard  may  be  seen  more  nearly 
and  definitely  in  the  angle-sculptures  of  the  long  font  in  the  north  transept, 
the  most  interesting  piece  of  work  in  the  whole  cathedral,  in  an  antiquarian 
sense,  and  of  much  artistic  value  also.^     (See  anie^  chap.  ii.  §  S6fi) 

^  FDarand's   interpretation  (vol    i.   p.   350)  is  as  follows  : — a,   Nineveh    in   its 

Silendour,  the  prophet  curses  the  city,     b,  Niueveh  overthrown,    c,  the  people  of 
ineveh  in  flight] 
'  \yisite  a  la  CathedraU  ^Amiens,  par  I'Abbe  Roze,  p.  18.] 
»  ;Of  the  first  edition  :  see  now  i  15,  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  601.] 

*  'See,  for  a  representation  of  the  font.  Fig.  240  (vol.  ii.  p.  476)  in  Durand, 
and  for  a  description  of  it,  ibid,,  p.  5d0).] 

•  [Above,  p.  74.] 
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25.  Zephaniah  (To  ike  Jhmi\  a.  The  Lord  strikes  Ethiopia  (ii.  12> 

Christ  striking  a  city  with  a  sword.  Note  that 
all  violent  actions  are  in  these  bas-reliefs  feebly  or 
ludicrously  expressed;  quiet  ones  always  right. 

„  „         B.  The  beasts  in  Nineveh  (ii.  15). 

Very  fine.  All  kinds  of  crawling  things  among 
the  tottering  walls,  and  peeping  out  of  their  rents 
and  crannies.  A  monkey  sitting  squat,  developing 
into  a  demon,  reverses  the  Darwinian  theory. 

„  „         (Inside  Parch),  c.  The  Lord  visits  Jerusalem  (i.  12). 

Christ  passing  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
with  a  lantern  in  each  hand. 

„  „         D.  The  Hedgehog  and  Bittern  ^  (ii.  14). 

With  a  singing  bird  in  a  cage  in  the  window. 

26.  Haooai  (Intide  Porch),  a.  The  houses  of  the  princes,  om^  de  lambru 

(L4). 

A  perfectly  built  house  of  square  stones  gloomily 
strong,  the  grating  (of  a  prison  ?)  in  front  of  founda- 
tion. 

„         „        .  .  B.  ''The  heaven  is  stayed  from  dew"  (i,  10). 

The  heavens  as  a  projecting  mass,  with  stars, 
sun,  and  moon  on  surface.  Underneath,  two  withered 
trees. 

„         „        (To  the  Jront).  c.  The  Lord's  temple  desolate  (i.  4). 

The  fidling  of  the  temple,  ''not  one  stone  left 
on  another,"  grandly  loose.  Square  stones  again. 
Examine  the  text  (i.  6). 

„         „        .  .  D.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hoste"  (i.  7). 

Christ  pointing  up  to  His  ruined  temple. 

27.  Zechariah  .  A.  The  lifting  up  of  Iniquity  (v.  6  to  9). 

Wick^ness  in  the  Ephah. 

„  „  .  B.  "The  angel  that  spake  to  me"  (iv.  1). 

The  prophet  almost  reclining,  a  glorious  winged 
angel  hovering  out  of  cloud. 

28.  Malachi.  .  A.  ''Ye  have  wounded  the  Lord"  (ii.  17). 

The  priests  are  thrusting  Christ  through  with 
a  barbed  lance,  whose  point  comes  out  at  His 
back. 

^  See  ofiie,  p.  151,  note. 
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28.  Malachi*  .  B.  **This  commandment  is  to  yoti"  (ii.  1). 

In  these  panels,  the  undermost  is  often  introdac- 
tory  to  the  one  above,  an  illustration  of  it  It  is 
perhaps  chapter  i.,  verse  6,  that  is  meant  to  be 
spoken  here  by  the  sitting  figure  of  Christ,  to  the 
indignant  priests. 

44.  With  this  bas-relief  terminates  the  series  of  sculp- 
ture in  illustration  of  Apostolic  and  Prophetic  teaching, 
which  constitutes  what  I  mean  by  the  "  Bible  '*  of  Amiens. 
But  the  two  lateral  porches  contain  supplementary  subjects 
necessary  for  completion  of  the  pastoral  and  traditional  teach- 
ing addressed  to  her  people  in  that  day. 

The  Northern  Porch,  dedicated  to  her  first  missionary 
St.  Firmin,  has  on  its  central  pier  his  statue;  above,  on 
the  flat  field  of  the  back  of  the  arch,  the  story  of  the  find- 
ing of  his  body ;  on  the  sides  of  the  porch,  companion  saints 
and  angels  in  the  following  order: — 


CENTRAL 

STATUE 

St.  Firmin 

Southern  (left) 

tide 

Northern  (right)  side 

4L  St  Firmin  the  Confessor. 

42.  St.  Domice. 

43.  St.  Honor6. 

44.  St.  Salve. 

45.  St.  QuenUn. 

46.  St  GenUan. 

47.  St  Geoffroy. 

48.  An  angel 

49.  St  Fuscien,  martyr. 
BO.  St.  Victoric,  martyr, 

51.  An  angel, 

52.  St  Ulphm. 

45.  Of  these  saints,  excepting  St.  Firmin  and  St. 
Honor^,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,*  St.  Geoflfroy  is 
more  real  for  us  than  the  rest;  he  was  bom  in  the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  at  Molincourt  in  the  Soissonais, 
and  was  Bishop  of  Amiens  from  1104  to  1150.  A  man 
of  entirely  simple,  pure,  and  right  life :  one  of  the  severest 
of  ascetics,  but  without  gloom — ^always  gentle  and  mercifuL 
Many  miracles  are  recorded   of  him,  but  all  indicating  a 

♦  See  ante,  Chap,  i.,  g  7,  8  [p.  SO],  for  the  history  of  St  Firmin,  and 
for  St  Honor6,  §  8  of  this  chapter  [p.  129],  with  the  reference  there  given» 
xxxui.  L 
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tenour  of  life  which  was  chiefly  miraculous  by  -its  justice 
and  peace.  Consecrated  at  Biieims,  and  attended  by  a  train 
of  other  bishops  and  nobles  to  his  diocese,  he  dismounts 
from  his  horse  at  St.  Acheul,  the  place  of  St  Firmin's 
first  tomb,  and  walks  barefoot  to  his  cathedral,  along  the 
causeway  now  so  defaced :  at  another  time  he  walks  bare- 
foot from  Amiens  to  Ficquigny  to  ask  from  the  Vidame 
of  Amiens  the  freedom  of  the  Chatelain  Adam.  He  main- 
tained the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  with  the  help  of  Louis 
le  Gros,  against  the  Count  of  Amiens,  defeated  him,  and 
razed  his  castle;  nevertheless,  the  people  not  enough  obey- 
ing him  in  the  order  of  theur  l^e,  he  blames  his  own 
weakness,  rather  than  theirs,  and  retires  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  holding  himself  unfit  to  be  their  bishop.  The 
Carthusian  superior  questioning  him  on  his  reasons  for 
retirement,  and  asking  if  he  had  ever  sold  the  offices  of 
the  Church,  the  Bishop  answered,  "My  father,  my  hands 
are  pure  of  simony,  but  I  have  a  thousand  times  allowed 
myself  to  be  seduced  by  praise." 

46.  St.  Firmin  the  Confessor  was  the  son  of  the  Roman 
senator  who  received  St.  Firmin  himself.  He  preserved 
the  tomb  of  the  martyr  in  his  father's  garden,  and  at  last 
built  a  church  over  it,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs, 
which  was  the  first  episcopal  seat  of  Amiens,  at  St.  Acheul, 
spoken  of  above.^  St.  Ulpha  was  an  Amienoise  girl,  who 
lived  in  a  chalk  cave  above  the  marshes  of  the  Somme; — 
if  ever  Mr.  Murray  provides  you  with  a  comic  guide  to 
Amiens,  no  doubt  the  enlightened  composer  of  it  will  count 
much  on  your  enjoyment  of  the  story  of  her  being  greatly 
disturbed  at  her  devotions  by  the  frogs,  and  praying  them 
silent.  You  are  now,  of  course,  wholly  superior  to  such 
follies,  and  are  sure  that  God  cannot,  or  will  not,  so  much 
as  shut  a  frog's  mouth  for  you.  Remember,  therefore,  that 
as  He  also  now  leaves  open  the  mouth  of  the  liar,  blas- 
phemer, and  betrayer,  you  must  shut  your  own  ears  against 
their  voices  as  you  can. 

^  [See  above,  p.  81.] 
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Of  her  name,  St.  Wolf — or  Guelph — see  again  Miss 
Yonge's  Christian  names.*  Our  tower  of  Wolfs  stone, 
Ulverstone,  and  Kirk  of  Ulpha,  are,  I  believe,  unconscious 
of  Picard  relatives. 

47.  The  other  saints  in  this  porch  are  all  in  like  manner 
provincial,  and,  as  it  were,  personal  friends  of  the  Amienois ;  * 
and  under  them,  the  quatrefoils  represent  the  pleasant  order 
of  the  guarded  and  hallowed  year — ^the  zodiacal  signs  above, 
and  labours  of  the  months  below;'  little  differing  from 
the  constant  representations  of  them— except  in  the  May : 
see  next  page.  The  Libra  also  is  a  little  unusual  in  tJie 
female  figure  holding  the  scales;  the  lion  especially  good- 
tempered — and  the  "reaping"  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
figures  in  the  whole  series  of  sculptures ;  several  of  the 
others  peculiarly  refined  and  far-wrought.  In  Mr.  Kalten- 
bacher's  photographs,  as  I  have  arranged  them,  the  bas- 
reliefs  may  be  studied  nearly  as  well  as  in  the  porch  itself. 
Their  order  is  as  follows,  beginning  with  December,  in  the 
left-hand  inner  corner  of  the  porch : — 

41.  December. — Killing    and    scalding    swine.      Above,    Capricorn    with 

quickly  diminishing  tail;  I  cannot  make  out  the  accessories. 

42.  January. — Twin-headed,^  obsequiously  served.     Aquarius  feebler  than 

most  of  the  series. 

43*  February. — Very  fine;   warming  his  feet  and  putting  coals  oo  fire. 
Fish  above,  elaborate  but  uninteresting. 

44.  March. — At  work  in  vine-furrows.^     Aries  careful,  but  rather  stupid. 


^  [Hutorp  of  Omstittn  Names,  pp.  dd6-daa] 

*  ["  At  Rheims  a  portal  is  similarly  devoted  to  the  taints  of  the  province ;  at 
Bourses,  of  the  fi?e  portals,  two  are  devoted  to  local  saints."  (See  alto  what 
Raslun  says  of  the  gUm  at  Chartret,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  32a)    ''  Each  of  our  cathedrals 

§reeents  the  religious  history  of  a  prorince"  (^fote  in  the  French  translation  of 
'ke  Bible  iff  Amiene),] 

*  [An  interetting  account  of  the  repreeentationt  of  the  months  on  various 
French  cathedrals  will  be  found  in  M&Ws  VArt  ReHgieux,  pp.  85  eeq.  In  the 
Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield  there  are  drawings  of  the  series  on  Senlis  Cathedral 
(VoL  XXX.  p.  217).] 

*  [The  pagan  Janus  is  "thus  perpetuated  at  Amiens,  at  Notre-Dame  of  Paris, 
at  Chartres,  and  in  many  psalters.  One  of  his  £sces  looks  at  the  departing,  the 
other  at  the  coming  year"  (see  M&le,  p.  95^.] 

*  r^  There  are  no  longer  vineyards  at  Amiens,  but  they  existed  there  in  the 
Middle  Ages"  (Note  in  the  French  translationX] 
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46.  ApRik — Feeding  hit  hawk — ^very  pretty.  Taurus  above  with  chann- 
ing  leaves  to  eat. 

46.  May. — ^Veiy  singulailj,^  a  middle-aged  man  sitting  under  the  trees 

to  hear  the  biids  sing;  and  Gemini  above,  a  bridegroom 
and  bride.  This  quatiefoil  joins  the  interior  angle  ones  of 
Zephaniah. 

62.  June. — Opposite,  joining  the  interior  angle  ones  of  Hagsai.  Mowing. 
Note  the  lovely  flowers  sculptured  all  through  the  grass. 
Cancer  above,  with  his  shell  superbly  modelled. 

61.  July. — Reaping.  Extremely  beautifuL  The  smiUng  lion  completes 
the  eiddence  that  all  the  seasons  and  signs  are  regarded  as 
alike  blessing  and  providentially  kind. 

60.  August. — Threshing.  Virgo  above,  holding  a  flower,  her  drapery 
very  modem  and  confused  for  thirteenth-century  work. 

48.  Septkmbbr. — I  am  not  sure  of  his  action,  whether  pruning,  or  in 
some  way  gathering  firuit  from  the  full-leaved  tree.  libra 
above;  charming. 

48.  October. — Treading  grapes.  Scorpio,  a  very  traditional  and  gentle 
form — forked  in  the  tail  indeed,  but  stingless. 

47.  November.  —  Sowing,   with    Sagittarius,   half   concealed    when    this 

photograph  was  taken  by  the  beautiful  arranffements  always 
now  going  on  for  some  job  or  other  in  French  cathedrals: — 
they  never  can  let  them  alone  for  ten  minutes.' 

48.  And  now,  last  of  all,  if  you  care  to  see  it,  we 
will  go  into  the  Madonna's  porch — only,  if  you  come  at 
all,  good  Protestant  feminine  reader — come  civilly :  and  be 
pleased  to  recollect,  if  you  have,  in  known  history,  material 
for  recollection,  this  (or  if  you  caimot  recollect — be  you 
very  solemnly  assured  of  this):  that  neither  Madonna^wor- 
ship,  nor  Lady-worship  of  any  sort,  whether  of  dead  ladies 
or  living  ones,  ever  did  any  human  creature  any  harm, 
— ^but  that  Money  worship,  Wig  worship,  Cocked-Hat-and- 
Feather  worship,  Plate  worship.  Pot  worship  and  Pipe  wor- 
ship, have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  great  deal, — and  that  any 

^  [So  Duraud  (vol.  i.  p.  418) :  '^  deax  jeunes  gens^  garcon  et  fille,  se  regardant 
amoureusement^"  the  sculptor  thus  departing  from  the  classical  idea  of  twins  in 
a  strict  sense.] 

'  [For  other  references  to  the  restoration  of  French  cathedrals,  see  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  462,  and  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  d4  (author's  note  ad  >!n.).] 
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of  these,  and  all,  are  quite  million-fold  more  offensive  to 
the  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  the  Stars,  than  all  the 
absurdest  and  lovingest  mistakes  made  by  any  generations 
of  His  simple  children,  about  what  the  Virgin-mother  could, 
or  would,  or  might  do,  or  feel  for  them. 

49.  And  next,  please  observe  this  broad  historical  fact 
about  the  three  sorts  of  Madonnas. 

There  is  first  the  Madonna  Dolorosa ;  the  Byzantine  type, 
and  Cimabue's.  It  is  the  noblest  of  all;  and  the  earliest, 
in  distinct  popular  influence.  "* 

Secondly.  The  Madone  Reine,  who  is  essentially  the 
Frank  and  Norman  one;  crowned,  calm,  and  fidl  of  power 
and  gentleness.     She  is  the  one  represented  in  this  porch. 

Thirdly.  The  Madone  Nourrice,  who  is  the  Raphael- 
esque^  and  generally  late  and  decadence  one.  She  is  seen 
here  in  a  good  French  type  in  the  south  transept  porch, 
as  before  noticed. 

An  admirable  comparison  will  be  found  instituted  by 
M.  VioUet-le-Duc  (the  article  "Vierge,"  in  his  dictionary, 
is  altogether  deserving  of  the  most  attentive  study)  between 
this  statue  of  the  Queen-Madonna  of  the  southern  porch 
and  the  Nurse-Madonna  of  the  transept.  I  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  get  a  photograph  made  of  his  two  drawings, 
side  by  side : '  but,  if  I  can,  the  reader  will  please  observe 
that  he  has  a  little  flattered  the  Queen,  and  a  little  vul- 
garized the  Nurse,  which  is  not  fair.  The  statue  in  this 
porch  is  in  thirteenth-century  style,  extremely  good:  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  making  any  fiiss  about  it — the  earlier 
BjTzantine  types  being  far  grander. 

*  See  the  description  of  the   Madonna  of  Murano^  in  second  volume 
of  Stones  of  Venice^ 


»  rou 


the  Raphaelesque  type  of  Madonna,  see  Modern  Painters,  toL  iii.  (VoL  V. 
p.  78)1 

'  ^le  drawings  are  here  reproduced  from  Figt.  2  and  3,  voL  ix.  pp.  300, 
37O0' 

'  [Vol.  X.  pp.  65-68.  For  Cimahue's  Madonna,  see  the  Frontispieoe  to  thie 
Tolume.] 
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50.  The  Madonna's  story,  in  its  main  incidents,  is  told 
in  the  series  of  statues  round  the  porch,  and  in  the  quatie- 
foils  below — several  of  which  refer,  however,  to  a  legend 


The  Nurse-Madonna 


The  Queen-Madonna 


about  the  Magi  to  which  I  have  not  had  access,  and  I  am 
not  sure  of  their  interpretation.^ 

The  large  statues  are  on  the  left  hand,  reading  outwards 
as  usual: — 

29.  The  Angel  Gabriel. 

30.  Virgin  Annunciate. 
81.  Virgin  VisiUnt. 

32.  St.  Elizabeth. 

33.  Virgin  in  Presentation. 

34.  St.  Simeon. 

*  [See  below^  p.  169  n.] 
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On  the  right  hand,  reading  outward, 

35,  36,  37.  The  three  Kings. 

38.  Herod. 

39.  Solomon. 

40.  The  Queen  of  Sheba. 

51.  I  am  not  sure  of  rightly  interpreting  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  two  last  statues:^  but  I  believe  the  idea  of 
the  designer  was  that  virtually  the  Queen  Mary  visited 
Herod  when  she  sent,  or  had  sent  for  her,  the  Magi  to 
tell  him  of  her  presence  at  Bethlehem:  and  the  contrast 
between  Solomon's  reception  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
Herod's  driving  out  the  Madonna  into  Egypt,  is  dwelt  on 
throughout  this  side  of  the  porch,  with  their  several  conse- 
quences to  the  two  Kings  and  to  the  world. 

The  quatrefoils  underneath  the  great  statues  run  as 
follows : 

29.  Under  Gabriel— 

A.  Daniel  seeing  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands. 

B.  Moses  and  the  burning  bush.^ 

30.  Under  Virgin  Annunciate — 

A.  Gideon  and  the  dew  on  the  fleece. 

B.  Moses  with  written   law,  retiring;   Aaron,  dominant,  points  to 

his  budding  rod.* 

^  [''The  idea  was  to  signify,  in  confonnity  with  ecclesiastioal  doctrine,  that 
Solomon  prefigured  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  the  Church  which  hastens 
from  the  extremities  of  the  world  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  The  Wsit  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  was  alio  held  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  prefigure  the  Adoration  of  the  MagL 
The  Queen  coming  from  the  East  symbolises  toe  Magi;  Solomon  upon  his  throne, 
the  Eternal  Wisdom  seated  on  the  knees  of  Mary  (Ludolphe  le  Chartrenz,  Fite 
Chriiti,  zi.).  This  is  why,  on  the  facade  of  Strasbourg,  one  sees  Solomon  on  hit 
throne  guarded  by  twelve  lions,  and,  above,  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  on  her 
knees"  (Male,  pp.  18^190).] 

*  rOaniel  ii.  34  ;  Exodus  iii.  3,  4.] 

'  [Judges  vi.  37,  38 ;  Numbers  zvii.  8.  These  four  subjects,  so  remote  appa- 
rently from  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  are  also  found  on  the  western  porch  of  LaoQ 
and  on  a  window  at  Saiut-Quentin,  both  of  which  are  deroted,  like  this  porch  of 
Amiens,  to  the  Vimu.  The  point  of  conneziou  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Honorius  d'Autun  (Speculum  Ecelena),  who  traces  in  various  episodes  of  the  Old 
Testament  types  of  the  Virgin.  ''  Le  buisson  que  la  flamme  ne  peut  consumer,  c'est 
la  Vierge  portant  en  elle  le  Saint  Esprit,  sans  bruler  de  feu  ae  la  concupisoencti. 
La  toison  ou  descend  la  rosea  est  la  Vierge  qui  devient  feconde;  I'aire  aui  retl» 
seche  est  sa  virginity  qui  ne  subit  ancune  atteinte.  La  pierre  arracbas  da  la 
montagne  sans  le  secours  dea  bras,  c'est  J^sos-Christ  n^  d'une  Vierge  qaa  nol 
ne  toucha"  (M&le,  pp.  180,  181).] 
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3L  Under  Virgin  VisiUnt— 

A.  The  message  to  ZachariAS :  "  Fear  not,  for  thy  praver  is  heard." 

B.  The  dream  of  Joseph :  ''  Fear  not  to  take  onto  thee  Mary  thj 

wife."  (?)i 

32.  Under  St  Elisabeth— 

A.  The  silenee  of  Zacharias:  "They  perceived  that  he  had  seen 

a  vision  in  the  temple." 

B.  ''There  is  none  of  thy  kindred  that  is  called  by  this  name." 

''He  wrote  sayings  His  name  is  John."' 

SS.  Under  Virgin  in  Presentation — 

A.  Flight  into  Egypt. 

B.  Christ  with  the  Doctors. 

84.  Under  St.  Simeon— 

A.  Fall  of  the  idols  in  Egypt.* 

B.  The  return  to  Naaareth. 

These  two  last  quatrefoils  join  the  beautiful  c  and  d  of  Amos. 
Then  on  the  opposite  side,   under  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  joining 
the  A  and  b  of  Obadiah — 

40.  A.  Solomon  entertains  the  Queen  of  Sheba.    The  Grrace  cup. 

B.  Solomon  teaches  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  ''God  is  above." 

39.  Under  Solomon — 

A.  Solomon  on  his  throne  of  judgment. 

B.  Solomon  praying  before  his  temple-gate. 

88.  Under  Herod— 

A.  Massacre  of  Innocents. 

B.  Herod  orders  the  ship  of  the  Kings  to  be  burned. 

37.  Under  the  third  King— 

A.  Herod  inquires  of  the  Kings. 

B.  Burning  of  the  ship. 

36.  Under  the  second  King — 

A.  Adoration  in  Bethlehem? — not  certain. 

B.  The  voyage  of  the  Kings. 

36.  Under  the  first  King— 

A.  The  Star  in  the  East. 

B.  "Being  warned    in   a  dream  that  they  should  not   return  to 

Herod."* 

^  [Lake  i.  13;  MatUiew  i.  20.  The  query  is  Raskin's.  Darand  (vol.  i.  p.  392)  says: 
"  Eviaently  the  nativity  of  Saiut  John  toe  Baptist,  but  expressed  with  tact  and  reserve. 
Here  the  mother  is  alone ;  the  child  only  appears  in  the  following  bas-relief"  (32  b).] 

■  FLuke  i.  61,  63.] 

'  [In  accordance  with  the  legend  founded  on  Isaiah  xix.  1.] 

•  [Matthew  ii.  12.] 
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I  have  no  doubt  of  finding  out  in  time  the  real  sequence 
of  these  subjects :  ^  but  it  is  of  little  import, — ^this  group  of 
quatrefoils  being  of  less  interest  than  the  rest,  and  that  of 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
incapability  of  the  sculptor  to  give  strong  action  or  passion. 

But  into  questions  respecting  the  art  of  these  bas-reliefis 
I  do  not  here  attempt  to  enter.  They  were  never  intended 
to  serve  as  more  than  signs,  or  guides  to  thought.  And 
if  the  reader  follows  this  guidance  quietly,  he  may  create 
for  himself  better  pictures  in  his  heart;  and  at  all  events 
may  recognize  these  following  general  truths,  as  their  united 
message. 

52.  First,  that  throughout  the  Sermon  on  this  Amiens 
Mount,  Christ  never  appears,  or  is  for  a  moment  thought 
of,  as  the  Crucified,  nor  as  the  Dead :  but  as  the  Incarnate 
Word — as  the  present  Friend — as  the  Prince  of  Peace  on 
Earth,^ — and  as  the  Everlasting  King  in  Heaven.  What 
His  life  t>,  what  His  commands  are,  and  what  His  judg- 
ment will  be,  are  the  things  here  taught:  not  what  He 
once  did,  nor  what  He  once  suffered,  but  what  He  is  now 
doing — and  what  He  requires  us  to  do.  That  is  the  pure, 
joyful,  beautiful  lesson  of  Christianity;  and  the  fall  fix>m 
that  faith,  and  all  the  corruptions  of  its  abortive  practice, 
may  be  summed  briefly  as  the  habitual  contemplation  of 
Christ's  death  instead  of  His  Life,  and  the  substitutioq 
of  His  past  suffering  for  our  present  duty.' 

68.  Then,  secondly,  though  Christ  bears  not  His  cross, 
the  mourning  prophets, — ^the  persecuted  apostles — and  the 
martyred  disciples  do  bear  theirs.  For  just  as  it  is  well 
for  you  to  remember  what  your  undying  Creator  is  doing 
for  you — it  is  well  for  you  to  remember  what  your  dying 
fellow-creatures  haw  done:  the  Creator  you  may  at  your 

^  [The  subjects  supplement  the  Bible  story  from  the  Ltaind$  DwH,  aecordinf  to 
which  Herod^  having  heard  that  the  Tliree  Kings  had  sailed  in  a  ship  of  iWsifl, 
A%'e  order  for  all  the  ships  to  be  bamt  The  subject  of  96  a,  howerer,  has  not 
been  explained.     Durand  calls  it  '^ Micah  prophesying  of  Bethlehem"  (Micah  ▼.  211 

•  [Isaiah  ix.  5.]  r  /  -• 

'  [Ck>mpare  LeetureM  on  AH^  f  67  (Vol  XX.  p.  64}.] 
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pleasure  deny  or  defy — ^the  Martyr  you  can  only  forget; 
deny,  you  cannot.  Every  stone  of  this  building  is  cemented 
with  his  blood,  and  there  is  no  furrow  of  its  pillars  that 
was  not  ploughed  by  his  pain. 

54.  Keeping,  then,  these  things  in  your  heart,  look  back 
now  to  the  central  statue  of  Christ,  and  hear  His  message 
with  understanding.  He  holds  the  Book  of  the  Eternal 
Law  in  His  left  hand;  with  His  right  He  blesses, — but 
blesses  on  condition.  '^  This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live ; ' 
nay,  in  stricter  and  more  piercing  sense,  This  he^  and  thou 
shalt  live:  to  show  Mercy  is  nothing — thy  soul  must  be 
full  of  mercy;  to  be  pure  in  act  is  nothing — ^thou  shalt  be 
pure  in  heart  also.^ 

And  with  this  further  word  of  the  unabolished  law — 
'^This  if  thou  do  not^  this  if  thou  art  not,  thou  shalt  die.*' 

55.  Die  (whatever  Death  means) — totally  and  irrevocably. 
There  is  no  word  in  thirteenth-century  Theology  of  the 
pardon  (in  our  modem  sense)  of  sins;  and  there  is  none 
of  the  Purgatory  of  them.  Above  that  image  of  Christ 
with  us,  our  Friend,  is  set  the  image  of  Christ  over  us, 
our  Judge.  For  this  present  life — here  is  His  helpful 
Presence.  After  this  life — there  is  His  coming  to  take 
accoimt  of  our  deeds,  and  of  our  desires  in  them ;  and  the 
parting  asunder  of  the  Obedient  from  the  Disobedient,  of 
the  Loving  from  the  Unkind,  with  no  hope  given  to  the 
last  of  recall  or  reconciliation.  I  do  not  know  what  com- 
menting or  softening  doctrines  were  written  in  frightened 
minuscule  by  the  Fathers,  or  hinted  in  hesitating  whispers 
by  the  prelates  of  the  early  Church.  But  I  know  that 
the  language  of  every  graven  stone  and  every  glowing 
window, — of  things  daily  seen  and  universally  understood 
by  the  people,  was  absolutely  and  alone,  this  teaching  of 
Moses  from  Sinai  in  the  beginning,  and  of  St.  John  from 
Patmos  in  the  end,  of  the  Revelation  of  God  to  Israel. 

This  it  was,  simply — sternly — and  continually,  for  the 
great  three  hundred  years  of  Christianity  in  her  strength 

'  [Luke  X.  28 ;  Matthew  v.  8.] 
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(eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries),  and  over  the 
whole  breadth  and  depth  of  her  dominion,  from  lona  to 
C3rrene, — and  from  Calpe  to  Jerusalem.^  At  what  time 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  was  openly  accepted  by  Catholic 
Doctors,  I  neither  know  nor  care  to  know.  It  was  first 
formalized  by  Dante,  but  never  accepted  for  an  instant 
by  the  sacred  artist  teachers  of  his  time— or  by  those  of 
any  great  school  or  time  whatsoever.* 

*  The  most  authentic  foundations  of  the  Purgatorial  scheme  in  art- 
teaching  are  in  the  renderings,  subsequent  to  the  thirteenth  centuij,  of 
the  verse  "by  which  also  He  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison,"  ^  forming  gradually  into  the  idea  of  the  deliverance  of  the  waiting 
saints  from  the  power  of  the  grave. 

In  literature  and  tradition,  the  idea  is  originally,  I  believe,  Platonic; 
certainly  not  Homeric.  Egyptian  possibly — but  I  have  read  nothing  yet 
of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt.  Not,  however,  quite  liking  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  complete  emptiness  of  my  own  resources,  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  my  general  investigator,  Mr.  Anderson  (James  K),  who  writes 
as  follows: — 

''There  is  no  possible  question  about  the  doctrine  and  universal  incal- 
cation  of  it,  ages  before  Dante.  Curiously  enough,  though,  the  statement 
of  it  in  the  Summa  Theologie  as  we  have  it  is  a  later  insertion;  but  I 
find  by  references  that  St.  Thomas  teaches  it  elsewhere.  Albertus  Magnus 
develops  it  at  length.  If  you  refer  to  the  'Golden  Legend'  under  All 
Souls'  Day,  you  will  see  how  the  idea  is  assumed  as  a  commonplace  in  a 
work  meant  for  popular  use  in  the  thirteenth  century.  St.  Gregory  (the 
Pope)  argues  for  it  (Dial  iv.  38)  on  two  scriptural  quotations:  (1^  the  sin 
that  is  forgiven  neither  in  hdc  sceculo  fwr  in  thai  which  it  to  come,  and  (i), 
the  fire  which  shall  try  every  man's  work.  I  think  Platonic  philosophy 
and  the  Greek  mysteries  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  introdue- 
ing  the  idea  originally;  but  with  them — as  to  Virgil — it  was  part  of  the 
Eastern  vision  of  a  circling  stream  of  life  from  which  only  a  few  drops 
were  at  intervals  tossed  to  a  definitely  permanent  Elysium  or  a  definitely 
permanent  Hell.  It  suits  that  scheme  better  than  it  does  the  Christian 
one,  which  attaches  ultimately  in  all  cases  infinite  importance  to  the  results 
of  life  in  hoc  sseculo. 

"Do  you  know  any  representation  of  Heaven  or  Hell  unconnected 
with  the  Last  Judgment?  I  don't  remember  any,  and  as  Purgatory  is  by 
that  time  past,  this  would  account  for  the  absence  of  pictures  of  it 

"Besides,  Purgatory  precedes  the  Resurrection  —  there  is  continual 
question  among  divines  what  manner  of  purgatorial  fire  it  may  be  that 
affects    spirits    separate    from    the    body — perhaps    Heaven    and    Hell,   as 

'  [That  is,  from  north  to  south  (lona  to  Cyrene)  and  from  west  (Calpe,  is. 
GibralUr)  to  east] 
«  [1  Peter  iii.  19.] 
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56.  Neither  do  I  know  nor  care  to  know — at  what 
time  the  notion  of  Justification  by  Faith,  in  the  modem 
sense,  first  got  itself  distinctively  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
heretical  sects  and  schools  of  the  North.  Practically  its 
strength  was  fomided  by  its  first  authors  on  an  asceticism 
which  differed  from  monastic  rule  in  being  only  able  to 
destroy,  never  to  build ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  force  what 
severity  it  thought  proper  for  itself  on  everybody  else  also ; 
and  so  striving  to  make  one  artless,  letterless,  and  merci- 
less monastery  of  all  the  world.  Its  virulent  effort  broke 
down  amidst  furies  of  reactionary  dissoluteness  and  disbelief, 
and  remains  now  the  basest  of  popular  solders  and  plasters 
for  every  condition  of  broken  law  and  bruised  conscience 
which  interest  can  provoke,  or  hypocrisy  disguise. 

57.  With  the  subsequent  quarrels  between  the  two 
great  sects  of  the  corrupted  church,  about  prayers  for  the 
Dead,  Indulgences  to  the  Living,  Papal  supremacies,  or 
Popular  liberties,  no  man,  woman,  or  child  need  trouble 
themselves  in  studying  the  history  of  Christianity:  they 
are  nothing  but  the  squabbles  of  men,  and  laughter  of 
fiends  among  its  ruins.  The  Life,  and  Gospel,  and  Power 
of  it,  are  all  written  in  the  mighty  works  of  its  true  be- 
lievers: in  Normandy  and  Sicily,  on  river  islets  of  France 
and  in  the  river  glens  of  England,  on  the  rocks  of  Orvieto, 
and  by  the  sands  of  Arno.  But  of  all,  the  simplest,  com- 
pletest,  and  most  authoritative  in  its  lessons  to  the  active 
mind  of  North  Europe,  is  this  on  the  foundation  stones  of 
Amiens. 

opposed  to  Purgatory,  were  felt  to  be  picturable  because  not  only  spirits, 
but  the  risen  bodies  too  are  conceived  in  them. 

"  Bede's  account  of  the  Ayrshire  seer's  vision  gives  Purgatory  in  words 
very  like  Dante's  description  of  the  second  stormy  circle  in  Hell ;  and  the 
angel  which  ultimately  saves  the  Sqotchman  from  the  fiends  comes  through 
hell,  'quasi  fulgor  stellce  micantis  inter  tenebras' — 'qual  sul  presso  del 
mattino  Per  gli  grossi  vapor  Marte  rosseggia.'^  Bede's  name  was  great  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Dante  meets  him  in  Heaven,  and  I  like  to  hope,  may 
have  been  helped  by  the  vision  of  my  fellow-countryman  more  than  six 
hundred  years  before." 

*  [Purgatorio,  ii.  13,  14.] 
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58.  Believe  it  or  not,  reader,  as  you  will:  understand 
only  how  thoroughly  it  wcls  once  believed ;  and  that  all 
beautiful  things  were  made,  and  all  brave  deeds  done,  ia 
the  strength  of  it — ^until  what  we  may  call  "this  present 
time,"  in  which  it  is  gravely  asked  whether  Religion  has 
any  effect  on  morals,^  by  persons  who  have  essentially 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  meaning  of  either  Religion  or 
Morality. 

Concerning  which  dispute,  this  much  perhaps  you  may 
have  the  patience  finally  to  read,  as  the  Fl^che  of  Amiens- 
fades  in  the  distance,  and  your  carriage  rushes  towards, 
the  Isle  of  France,  which  now  exhibits  the  most  admired 
patterns  of  European  Art,  intelligence,  and  behaviour. 

59.  All  human  creatures,  in  all  ages  and  places  of  the 
world,  who  have  had  warm  affections,  common  sense  and 
self-command,  have  been,  and  are.  Naturally  Moral.  Human 
nature  in  its  fulness  is  necessarily  Moral, — without  Love,. 
it  is  inhuman, — ^without  sense,*  inhuman, — without  discip- 
line, inhuman. 

In  the  exact  proportion  in  which  men  are  bred  capable 
of  these  things,  and  are  educated  to  love,  to  think,  and  to 
endure,  they  become  noble, — live  happily— die  calmly:  are 
remembered  with  perpetual  honour  by  their  race,  and  for 
the  perpetual  good  of  it.  All  wise  men  know  and  have 
known  these  things,  since  the  form  of  man  was  separated 
from  the  dust.  The  knowledge  and  enforcement  of  them, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  religion:  a  good  and  wise  man 
differs  from  a  bad  and  idiotic  one,  simply  as  a  good  dog 
from  a  cur,  and  as  any  manner  of  dog  from  a  wolf  or  a 
weasel.  And  if  you  are  to  believe  in,  or  preach  without 
half  believing  in,  a  spiritual  world  or  law — only  in  the  hope 
that  whatever  you  do,  or  anybody  eke  does,  that  is  foolish 

*  I  don't  mean  aesthesit, — but  vovs,  if  you  must  talk  in  Greek  slang.* 

^  [The  reference  is  to  a  ''  Symposiura "  in  the  first  volume  of  the  NinetmiUh 
Century  on  the  (question  of  "  The  Ii^uenee  of  the  Decline  of  Religion  on  Morality.*^ 

*  [For  Ruskin's  use  and  distinction  of  these  terms,  see    VoL    XX.    p.  207 
VoL  XXn.  p.  130;  and  VoL  XXV.  p.  123.] 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  EVENTS 
REFERRED  TO  IN  THE   ** BIBLE  OF  AMIENS'* 

Chap.  Sect.        in  tfiii 

A.D.  VolaiiM. 

S50.  Rise  of  the  Franks ii.  17  6l 

301.  St.  Firmin  comes  to  Amiens      .         .         .         .       i.  6  29 

332.  St.  Martin  and  the  Beggar  at  Amiens                       i.  23  40 

345.  St.  Jerome  bom iii.  34  106 

r    i  8  30 

350.  First  Church  at  Amiens^  over  St.  Firmin's  grave  <  .  '  -^  .V^ 

358.  Franks  defeated  by  Julian  near  Strasburg               ii.  35  74 

405.  St.  Jerome's  Bible {^  %  ^JJ 

420.  St  Jerome  dies L^'  ^^'      ^^^ 

421.  St  Genevieve  bom.  Venice  founded  ii.  2,  3  54 
445.  Franks  under  Clodion  take  Amiens  .                         L  10,  34  32,  48 

447.  Merov6e  king  at  Amiens i.  10  32 

451.  BaHle  of  Chalons.  Attila  defeated  by  Aetius  .  i.  10  32 
457.  Merov6e  dies.    Childeric  king  at  Amiens  (457- 

481) i.  12  33 

466.  Qovis  bom i.  12  35 

476.  Roman  Empire  in  Italy  ended  by  Odoacer       .       i.  12  33 

481.  Qovis  crowned  at  Amiens                                    .  |  jj'  ^|'  ^  ^'  J* 

,,    St  Benedict  bom ii.  2,  3  '54 

485.  BatUe  of  Soissons.     Clovis  defeaU  Syagrius       A  ^  ^^'  M  **'  82 

486.  Syagrius  dies  at  the  court  of  Alaric  .  .  ii.  49  81^ 
489.  Battle  of  Verona.  Theodoric  defeaU  Odoacer .  ii  54  85 
493.  Clovis  marries  Clotilde ii.  50  82 

496.  Battle  of  Tolbiac.     Qovis  defeaU  the  Alemanni  |   .J-  ^^'  ^J  ^*'  g 

,,    Qovis  crowned  at  Rheims  by  St.  R6my    .         .       i.  13  34 

500.  Clovis  baptised  by  St  R6my     .         .         .         .       i.  20  39 

508.  Battle  of  Poitiers.     Qovis  defeats  the  Visigoths  (    L  13  34 

under  Alaric.     Death  of  Alaric              .         •  (  ii.  53  84 

xxxin.                                               ^^  M 


APPENDIX   II 

REFERENCES  EXPLANATORY  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHS 
nXUSTRATING  CHAPTER  IV 

The  quAtrefoils  on  the  foandAtion  of  the  west  front  of  Amiens  Cathedral, 
described  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  chapter,  had  never  been  engraved 
or  photographed  in  any  form  accessible  to  the  public  until  last  year  [1880], 
when  I  commissioned  M.  Kaltenbacher  (6,  Passage  du  Commerce),  who 
had  photographed  them  for  M.  Viollet  le  Due,  to  obtain  negatives  of  the 
entire  series,  with  the  central  pedestal  of  the  Christ. 

The  proofs  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  and  extremely  honourable  to 
M.  Kaltenbacher's  skill:  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  more  instnic- 
tive  and  interesting,  in  exposition  ot  the  manner  of  central  thirteenth- 
century  sculpture. 

I  directed  their  setting  so  that  the  entire  succession  of  the  quatrefoils 
might  be  included  in  eighteen  plates;  the  front  and  two  sides  of  the 
pedestal  raise  their  number  to  twenty -one :  the  whole,  unmounted,  sold 
by  my  agent  Mr.  Ward  (the  negatives  being  my  own  property)  for  four 
guineas ;  or  separately,  each  five  shillings.^ 

Besides  these  of  my  own,  I  have  chosen  four  general  views  of  the 
cathedral  from  M.  Kaltenbacher's  formerly-taken  negatives,  which,  together 
with  the  first-named  series,  (twenty-five  altogether,)  will  form  a  complete 
body  of  illustrations  for  the  fourth  chapter  of  "  The  Bible  op  Aicisns  " ; 
costing  in  all  five  guineas,  forwarded  free  by  post  from  Mr.  Ward's  (2, 
Church  Terrace,  Richmond,  Surrey).^  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Ward  will 
supply  the  photograph  of  the  four  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Firmin, 
mentioned  in  Chapter  i.  §  7;  price  Bve  shillings.* 

For  those  who  do  not  care  to  purchase  the  whole  series,  I  have  marked 
with  an  asterisk  the  plates  which  are  especially  desirable. 


The  two  following  lists  ^  will  enable  readers  who  possess  the  plates  to 
refer  without  difficulty  both  from  the  photographs  to  the  text,  and  from 

*  This  is  the  first  of  another  series  of  photographs  illustrative  of  the  cathedra], 
which  has  not  been  continued. — E^.  (1897). 

^  [Copies  of  the  photographs  are  now  (1907)  to  be  had  of  George  Allen  and 
Sons.] 

'  [To  which  in  this  edition  references  have  been  added  to  the  Plates  on  which 
the  several  photographs  are  reproduced.] 
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the  text  to  the  photographs^  which  will  be  found  to  fall  into  the  followiug 
groups : — 

Photographs. 

1-3.  The  Central  Pedestal. 

David. 
4-7.  The  Central  Porch. 

VlRTUM   AND   ViCEi. 

8-9.  The  Central  Porch. 

The  Major  Prophets,  with  Micah  and  Nahum. 
10-13.  The  FAfADE. 

,  The  Minor  Prophets. 

14-17.  The  Northern  Porch. 

The  Months  and  Zodiacal  Signs^  with  Zephaniah  and  Haooai. 

18-21.  The  Southern  Porch. 

Scriptural  History,  with  Obadiah  and  Amos. 

22-25.  Miscellaneous. 


PART  I 
List  of  Photographs  with  reference  to  the  Quatrefoils^  etc.* 
1-3.  Central  Pedestal.     See  S§  32-33. 


♦1.  Front  .  . 
*2.  North  Side 
♦3.  South  Side 


David.    Lion  and  Dragon.    Vine. 
Lily  and  Cockatrice. 
Rose  and  Adder. 


4-7.  Central  Porch. 

ViHiies  and  Vices  (^  39  &  41). 


4.     1  A.  Courage. 
1  i|.  Cowai^ce. 

6.    4  A.  Love. 
4  B.  Discord. 

6.    i)  A.  Charity. 
9  B.  Avarice. 


2  A.  Patience. 
2  B.  Auger. 

5  A.  Obedience. 
5  B.  Rebellion. 

8  A.  Hope. 
8  B.  Despair. 


7.  12  A.  Humility. 
12  B.  Pride. 


XVII. 


11  A.  Wisdom. 
11  B.  Folly. 

*  The  sections  referred  to  in  this  Appendix  are  those  of  Chapter  IV.— Edw  (1897). 


8  A.  Geutille 

3  B.  Churliahnets. 

G  A.  Perseverance. 
0  B.  Atheism. 

7  A.  Faith. 
7  &  Idolatry. 

10  A.  Cliastity. 
10  B.  Lust. 


PlatM. 


xni. 


xrv. 

XV. 
XVI. 
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Photogiapha. 

8-9.  Central  Porch. 

The  Major  PropheU  (§g  39,  42),  wUh  Mkah  and  Nahum  (g 

*S.  Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

MiOAH. 

13  A. 
13  B. 

14   A. 
14  B. 

22  0. 
22  D. 

9.  Nahuh. 

Daniel. 

VjKta^wt. 

23  A. 
23  B. 

16  A. 
16   B. 

15  A. 
15  B. 

10-13.  The  Fa$adb. 

The  Mhwr 

■  PropheU  (g  40, 

4S). 

♦10.   AM06. 

Joel. 

HOflEA* 

19   A. 
19  B. 

18   A. 
18   B. 

17  a. 
17  b. 

♦11.   MlCAH. 

Jonah. 

Obadiah^ 

22  A. 
22  B. 

21    A. 
21    B. 

20  a 
20  D. 

♦12.  Zephaniah. 

Habakkux. 

Nahum. 

25  A. 
25  B. 

24  A. 
24  B. 

23  a 
23  D. 

13.  Malachl 

Zbchabiab. 

Haooai« 

28  A. 
28  B. 

27  a. 
27  b. 

26  c. 
26  D. 

48). 


Plates. 

xvni. 


XIX. 


XX. 


XXL 


xxn. 


xxm. 


14-17.  The  Northern  Porch. 

The  Months  and  Zodiacal  Signs  (§  47),  rvith  Zephaniah  and 
Haggai  (§§  40,  43). 


41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

14.  Capricorn. 
December. 

Aquarius. 
January. 

PiSCBB. 

February. 

Aries. 
March. 

45. 

46. 

25  c. 

15.  Taurus. 
April. 

Gemini. 
May. 

Zephaniah. 
25  D. 

26  A. 

52. 

51. 

16.  Haooal 
26  b. 

Cancer. 
June. 

Leo. 
July. 

50. 

49. 

4a 

47. 

17.  Virgo. 
August. 

Libra. 
September. 

Scorpio. 
October. 

Sagittarius. 
November. 

XXIV. 


XXV. 


XXVI. 


xxvn. 
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Photognphi. 

18-21.  The  Southern  Porch. 

Scriptural  History  (§  51),  with  Obadiak  and  Amos 
(§§  40,  42,  43). 

*18.  29  A.  Daniel  and  the  stone.  30  a.  Gideon  and  the  fleece. 

29  B.  Moses  and  the  Burning  30  b.  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Bush.  YYVTTT 

31  A.  The  message  to  Zacha-  32  a.  The  Silence  of  Zacha.        -a-»^^AXj, 

Has.  rias. 

31  B.  Dream  of  Joseph.  32  b.  "  His  name  is  John." 

19.  33  A.  The    Flight     34  a.  The  Fall  of  the      19  c.  Amoe. 

into  Egypt  Idols.  XXIX 

33  B.  Christ     and     34  b.  Return  to  Naza-      19  d.  Amoe. 
the  Doctors.  reth. 

20.  20  A.  Obadiah.  40  a.  Solomon  and  the      39  a.  Solomon  en- 

Quean  ofSheha.  throned, 

llie  Grace  Cup. 
20  b.  Obadiah.  40  b.  Solomon  teach-      39  b.  Solomon  in        XXX. 

ing  the  Queen  prayer. 

ofSheba.  '<God 
is  above." 

21.  38  A.  Holy  Innocents.  37  a.  Herod  and  the  Rinffs. 
38  B.  Herod  orders  the  Kings'        37  b.  The    burning    of    the 

ship  to  be  burnt  ship. 

36  A.  Adoration     in     Bethle-  35  a.  The  Star  in  the  East        XXXI. 

hem  (?). 

36  b.  The     voyage     of     the  35  b.  The  Kings  warned  in 

Kings.  a  dream. 

22-25.  M18CKLLANBOU8. 

*22.  Thb  Wbbtkrn  Porches X. 

*23.  The  Porch  op  St.  Honori& ^ 

24.  The  South  Transept  and  Fl^hb VJULl. 

25.  General  View  op  the  Cathedral  prom  the  other  Bank 

op  the  sommb    .        .        •        • iil 

1  [This  photograph  has  been  given  already  in  Vol.  XVX  Plate  XVI.  (p.  366), 
where  the  porch  is  more  fiilly  described.] 
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PART  II 

LiflT  OP   QUATREFOILS   WITH    RBFERBNCB  TO  THE   PHOTOGRAPHS 


Name  of  Statue. 

The  Apostles. 
St.  Peter    . 

St.  Andrew 

St.  Jambb     . 

St.  John 

St.  Matthew 

St.  Simon 

St.  Paul      . 


Subject  of  QuatrefoiL 


Virtues  and  Vices. 


(a.  C( 


Courage 
Cowaraice 


(a.  Patience 


■{i 


Anger 

Gentillesse 
Churlishness 


I  A.  Love 
B.  Discord 


Obedience 
Rebellion 


A.  Perseverance 

B.  Atheism     . 


(a.  Faith 
Ib.  Ido 


Idolatry 


St.  James  the 
Bishop 


\       5  A.  Hope 
I    -la  - 


Despair 

St.  Philip    .        .|^;  ^Jj^Jj^ 
St.   BARTnoix>MEw  j-  ^J-^ity 


St.  Thomas  . 

St.  Jude 

he  Major  Prophets, 
Isaiah  . 

Jeremiah 


}A.  Wisdom 
B. 


Folly 


(a.  Humility 
JB.  Pride 


Section       ^  o* 
where         © 
described      o 
(diap.iT.)     ^^ 
S 


§§39,41^ 
§§  39,  41 

99 

99 
99 

§§  as,  41 

§§  39,  41 


§§  39,  41 ) 

99 
99 

§§  39,  41 

99 

§§  a»,  41 

§41 

99 

99 

99 
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EZEKIEL 

Daniel 


5  A.  The  Lord  enthroned                 •  8  «0 

*  /  b.  Lo  !  this  hath  touched  thy  lips  §  42 

5  A.  The  burial  of  the  girdle           .  §  39 

•  {  b.  The  breaking  of  the  yoke        .  §  42 

(a.  AVheel  within  wheel         .         .  „ 

.  l  B.  Set  thy  face  towards  Jerusalem  „ 

5  A.  He  hath  shut  the  lions'  mouths  ,, 

.  (  B.  Fingers  of  a  man's  hand          .  §§  39,  42 
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The  Minor  PropheU. 

|5 


"^  a      Name  of  SUtue. 

u 


17.  H06EA 

18.  Joel 

19.  Amo6 

20.  Obadiah 

21.  Jonah  . 

22.  MicAH 

23.  Nahum 


24.  Habakkuk 


•U: 

rFa9.de|- 
1  Porch  { - 
jPorchj- 

•\  Porch  j - 
I  Porch}- 


\  Porch  j^- 


2d.  Hagoai 

27.  Zbchariah    .        .  ]  ^ 

28.  Malachi 


5  a. 


Subject  of  Quatrefoil. 


So  I  bought  her  to  me    . 
So  will  1  also  be  for  thee 

The  sun  and  moon  lightless    . 
The  fig-tree  and  vine  leafless  . 

The  Lord  will  cry  from  Zion 
The  habitations  of  the     shep- 
herds       

The  Lord  with  the  mason's  line 
The  place  where  it  rained  not 

I  hid  them  in  a  cave 
He  fell  on  his  face 
The  captain  of  fifty 
The  messenger 

Escaped  from  the  sea 
Under  the  gourd 

The  tower  of  the  Flock   . 
Each  shall  rest 
Swords  into  ploughshares 
Spears  into  pruning-hooks 

None  shall  look  back 
The  Burden  of  Nineveh 
Thy  Princes  and  great  ones 
Untimely  figs    . 

I  will  watch 

The  ministry  to  Daniel    . 

The  Lord  strikes  Ethiopia 

The   Iffsi^t-!   in   V:rff*ve>i 
The  Lord  visits  Jerusalem 
The  Hedgehog  and  Bittern 

The  houses  of  the  princes 
The  Heaven  stayed  from  dew 
The  temple  desolate 
Thus  saith  the  Lord 

The  lifting  up  of  Iniquity 
The  angel  that  spake  to  me 

Ye  have  wounded  the  Lord 
This  commandment  is  to  fMi 
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M  THE  BIBLE  OF  AMIENS 

Southern  Porch — to  the  Virgin, 
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.  ViROIN      An- 
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Sabjaot  of  Quatref dL 


Daniel  mnd  the  atone  cut  with- 

oat  hands 
Moees  and  the  homing  bush 


A.  Gideon  and  the  fleece 

B.  Moaee  and   the   law. 
and  his  rod    . 


Aaron 


Vm^nr  Vm^^w     i^  Tt«  message  to  Zacharias 
.  VmoiN  VmiTANT  .  j^  ^^  diW of  Joseph       . 


St.  Elizabeth        <  ^' 
(^ 

VmoiN  IN  Prbbkn-  (  A.  Flight  into 

TATION        .  .  (  —     .  -  - 

St.  Simeon 


The  silence  of  Zacharias  . 
''His  name  is  John" 


B.  Christ  with  the  Doctors 


( A.  Fall  of  Idols  in  Egypt 
'  (  B.  The  return  to  Nazareth 


The  FmsT  Kino 


(a.  T 

^B.    " 


The  Star  in  the  East 
Warned  in  a  dream  ^ 


.  The  Second  Kino  j^-  Adoration  in  Bethlehem  (?) 
(  B.  The  voyage  of  the  Kmgs 

.  The  Third  Kino  J^'  S*'^  inquires  of  the  Kings 


Hebod 


Solomon 


1' 


The  burning  of  the  ship 

Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
Herod  orders  the  ship  to    be 
burnt 


•1 


A.  Solomon  enthroned 

B.  Solomon  in  prayer 


Q,r— ^  ^-  &..»».    S  ^'  The  Grace  cup 
ueenofSheba   I^    ..GodisabovS"       . 
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^2      Name  of  Statue. 


45.  St.  Qubzoin 

46.  St.  Gbntl4N 

47.  St.  Gkoffrot 

48.  An  AiroBL    . 

49.  St.  Fusgisn,  ) 

Mabtyr  ) 

50.  St.  Victobic,  ) 

Martyr     ( 

6L  An  Anoel 
02.  St.  Ulpha 


Subject  of  Quatrefoil. 
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B.  October 
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September 
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B.  July 
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(  B.  June 
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The  dream  of  Joseph 

The  silence  of  Zacharias  , 
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burnt 
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Subject  of  Quatrefoil. 
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ENERAL  PLAN  OF  "OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US 

[E  first  part  of  Our  Fathers  have  Told  Us,  now  submitted  to  the  pu 
enough  to  show  the  proposed  character  and  tendencies  of  the  worli 
dch,  contrary  to  my  asaal  custom,  I  now  invite  subscription,  bee 
B  degree  in  which  I  can  increase  its  usefulness  by  engraved  iUustra 
ist  greatly  depend  on  the  known  number  of  its  supporters. 

I  do  not  recognize,  in  the  present  state  of  my  health, 'any  reasm 
ir  more  loss  of  general  power,  whether  in  conception  or  inaustry,  1 
the  proper  and  appointed  check  of  an  old  man's  enthusiasm :  of  wl 
wever,  enough  remains  in  me  to  warrant  my  readers  against  the  a 
nment  of  a  purpose  entertained  already  for  twenty  years. 

The  work,  if  I  live  to  complete  it,  will  consist  of  ten  parts,  < 
dng  up  some  local  division  of  Christian  history,  and  gathering,  tow 
eir  close,  into  united  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Giurch  in 
drteenth  Century. 

The  present  volume  completes  the  first  part,  descriptive  of  the  ( 
ank  power,  and  of  its  final  skill,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens. 

The  second  part,  ''Ponte  della  Pietra,"  will,  I  hope,  do  more 
leodoric  and  Verona  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  Clovis  and  the 
pital  of  France. 

The  third,  "  Ara  Cceli,"  will  trace  the  foundations  of  the  Papal  poi 

The  fourth,  "  Ponte-a-Mare,"  and  fifth,  "Ponte  Vecchio,"  will  only 
ich   difficulty  gather  into  brief  form  what  I  have  by  me  of  scattei 
iterials  respecting  Pisa  and  Florence. 

The  sixth,  ''Valle  Cruds,"  wOl  be  occupied  with  the  monastic  ai 
sture  of  England  and  Wales.^ 

The  seventh,  ''The  Springs  of  Eure,"  will  be  whoUy  given  to 
thedral  of  Chartres. 

^  [For  the  earlier  forms  of  this  '^  Advice,"  see  the  Bibliographical  I 
9ve,  p.  7.] 

'  nPor  notes  written  for  this  part,  see  below,  pp.  191  9eq.'\ 

'  [That  is,  in  Ruskin's  diaries;  as  nothing  siimciently  definite  to  be  aval 
3  now  been  found  among  his  MSS.  It  wHl  be  remembered,  however,  thi 
s  edition  Raskin's  lectures  on  the  ^'  Schools  of  Florence,"  which  he  hac 
>ved,  have  been  published,  as  also  some  matter  additional  to  Mornings  in  Fhn 
\  Vol.  XXm.  pp.  185  *«^.,  43d-467.] 

*  [See  the  chapters  ^'  Candida  Casa "  and  '^  Mending  the  Sieve " ;  Im 
.    206-264.1 
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The  eighth,  "Domr^my,"  to  that  of  Rouen  and  |[ the  schools  of  archi- 
tecture which  it  represents.^ 

The  ninth,  "  The  Bay  of  Uri,"  to  the  Pastoral  forms  of  Catholicism, 
reaching  to  our  own  times. 

And  the  tenth,  ''The  Bells  of  Cluse,"  to  the  pastoral  Protestantism  of 
Savoy,  Geneva,  and  the  Scottish  border. 

Each  part  will  consist  of  four  sections  only ;  and  one  of  them,  the 
fourth,  will  usually  be  descriptive  of  some  monumental  city  or  cathedral, 
the  resultant  and  remnant  of  the  religious  power  examined  in  the  pre- 
paratory chapters. 

One  illustration  at  least  will  be  given  with  each  chapter,  and  drawings 
made  for  others,  which  will  be  placed  at  once  in  the  Sheffield  museum  for 
public  reference,*  and  engraved  as  I  find  support,  or  opportunity  for  bind- 
ing with  the  completed  work. 

As  in  the  instance  of  Chapter  IV.  of  this  first  part,  a  smaller  edition 
of  the  descriptive  chapters  will  commonly  be  printed  in  reduced  form  for 
travellers  and  non-subscribers ;  but  otherwise,  I  intend  this  work  to  be  fur- 
nished to  subscribers  only. 

>  FFor  a  reference  to  this  iii tended  Part,  see  Praterita,  i.  §  182.] 
'  [See  the    Index  to    the   Catalogue   of  the  Ruskin    Museum    at   Sheffield   for 
drawings  and  studies  made  at  Veroua,  Chartres,  and  Rouen,  as  also  for  additional 
illustrationfl  of  details  in  Amiens  Cathedral  (Vol.  XXX.  pp.  289-293).] 


II 

CHAPTERS    FOR    LATER   PARTS    OF 
"OUR    FATHERS" 

NOTES   FOR   "ARA  CCELI"  {the  intended  Part  III.).— 
Passages  in  the  Life  op  St.  Gregory 

"VALLE  CRUCIS"  {the  intended  Part  F/.)  :— 

I.  Candida  Casa 

3.  Mending  the  Sieve  (1882) 


ibkoffraphieal  Note. — For  partiealan  with  regard  to  Ara  CkgH  (hithert 
iprinted),  see  below,  p.  191. 

The  oUier  chapters  were  intended  for  the  Sixth  Part  of  Our  Fathet 
ve  Told  Ui  (see  above,  p.  186). 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  '' Candida  Casa,"  was  set  ap  in  type  b 
iskin  some  years  before  it  was  published  in  the  volnme  edited  for  hu 

Mr.  W,  G.  Collingwood  under  the  title  Verona  and  other  Lectun 
^).  For  bibliographioal  particulars  of  that  book,  in  which  ''  Candid 
sa"  occupied  pp.  77-108,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  427. 

An  "  Appendix  to  '  Candida  Casa,'  on  Saxon  Money,"  occupied  pp.  10£ 
1.  This  has  been  printed  udth  Ruskin's  other  remarks  on  Coins  i 
)L  XXX.  p.  278.  » 

The  second  chapter,  also  printed  in  Verona  and  other  Lectures^  an 
Bre  entitled  "  Mending  the  Sieve,"  was  originally  written  for  a  lectui 
livered  at  the  London  Institution  on  Monday,  December  4,  1882.  Tl 
;ture  was  then  entitled  '' Cistercian  Architecture." 

A  full  abstract  of  the  lecture  (made  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  with  Ruskin 
iction,  and  with  the  help  of  the  MS.  lent  him  for  that  purpose),  coi 
ning  several  textual  quotations  and  the  plan  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gal 
peared  in  the  Art  Journal,  February  1883,  pp.  46-49.  Shorter  repor 
peared  in  the  Timee  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  December  5,  1882. 

Passages  in  the  Art  Joumate  report  of  the  lecture  as  delivered,  whi< 
re  not  reprinted,  are  now  given  in  footnotes  (see  pp.  227,  235,  24 
5,  246). 

The  lecture,  in  a  revised  form,  had  been  set  up  in  type  by  Rusk 

a  chapter  for  Valle  Crude;  but  was  not  published  until  it  appean 
Verona  and  other  Lecture*  (1893),  where  it  occupied,  with  the  Append 
)re,  pp.  260-254),  pp.  115-152.] 


NOTES    FOR    "ARA   CCELI" 

(THE  INTENDED   THIRD  PART  OF  "OUR  FATHERS 
HAVE   TOLD    US") 

[The  Third  Part  of  Our  Fathers  have  Told  Us,  entitled  bv  Ruskin  Ara 
Cceb,  was  to  "  trace  the  foundations  of  the  Papal  power. '  ^  He  Uius 
entitled  it  from  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Ara  Coeli  in  Romei  and 
various  trains  of  thought  converged  in  his  title.  His  subject^  "  the  transi- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontificate  into  the  Christian  Papacy/'  ^  had  been  briefly 
glanced  at  in  The  Bible  of  Andens.^  The  church  of  Ara  Coeli  is  itselif 
a  witness  of  this  transition.  It  is,  sajs  Lanciani^  '' particularly  associated 
with  the  Sibyls,  because  tradition  refers  the  origin  or  its  name  to  an  altar 
— Ara  Primogeniti  Dei — raised  to  the  Son  of  God  by  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
who  had  been  warned  of  his  advent  by  the  sibylline  books.  For  this 
reason  the  figures  of  Augustus  and  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  are  painted  on 
either  side  of  the  arch  above  the  high  altar.  They  have  actually  been 
given  the  place  of  honour  in  this  church ;  and  formerly,  when  at  Christmas 
time  the  Presepio  was  exhibited  in  the  second  chapel  on  the  left,  they 
occupied  the  nront  row,  the  Sibyl  pointing  out  to  Augustus  the  Virgin 
and  the  Bambino  who  appeared  in  the  sky  in  a  halo  of  light."  ^  Ruskin, 
who  spent  the  winter  of  1840-1841  in  Rome,^  may  well  have  seen  this 
loggestive  piece  of  show ;  which,  in  his  later  thoughts,  would  have  recurred 
to  his  mind  in  connexion  with  his  doctrine  of  continuous  Inspiration,  as 
expounded  in  The  Bible  of  Amiens  * — inspiration  in  the  "  Sacred  classic  litera- 
ture, running  parallel  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  coalescing  in  the 
symbolic  legends  of  mediseval  Christendom." 

With  these  deeper  thoughts,  personal  recollections  and  feelings  came 
into  Raskin's  mind  at  the  words  "Ara  Cufli"  It  was  at  Rome  in  1840 
that  he  had  first  seen,  then  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  the 
English  girl  who  in  after  years  became  one  of  his  dearest  friends  and 
"a  tutelary  power"  to  him  ''of  the  brightest  and  happiest"  He  describes 
in  Pngterka  how  he  haunted  the  churches  throughout  the  winter  because 


■  ^ 


See  Bible  qf  Amiens,  Appendix  III. ;  above,  p.  18G.1 
Roadside  Songs,  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  119  n.] 
.  Ch.  iii.  §  d6  a. :  see  above,  p.  107.1 

*  'Pagan  and  Christian  Home,  by  Rodoifo  Lanciaui,  1892,  p.  24.] 

*  See  Vol.  L  p.  xzxviii.] 
Ch.  iiL  §§  62,  63 :  see  above,  pp.  118,  119.] 
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192  NOTES  FOR  "AHA  C(ELI" 

at  musical  services  there  was  always  a  chance  of  catching  sight  of  Blisa 
ToUemache  ^' above  the  bowed  heads  of  the  Italian  crowd."  ^  The  steps 
of  the  Ara  Coeli  became  thus  a  sacred  spot  in  his  memory. 

But  this  was  esoteric.  The  further  significance  of  Ara  Cceli  in  his 
projected  history  of  Christendom  was  that  the  church  is  as  old  as  the 
siztii  century,  when  it  was  dedicated  by  St  Gregory  as  Sancta  Maria  in 
Capitolio,  and  the  second  chapter  of  Ruskin's  Ara  Cceli  was  to  have  con- 
tained the  Life  of  the  great  Pope.  In  the  Roadside  Sangi  of  Tmcat^g 
Part  iii.  (published  in  1884),  Rudkin  had  expressed  his  hope  of  issuing 
in  that  year  this  chapter,  ''together  with  the  seomd  chapter  of  Falle 
Cmcit,  containing  the  Life  of  St.  Benedict."  The  reader  wiU  remember 
the  dates;  St.  Benedict,  480-540;  St  Gregory,  540-604.  The  two  chapters, 
read  together,  would  thiis  have  covered  one  of  the  periods  in  the  histoiy 
of  Christianity  as  defined  by  Milman' — ^the  period  in  which  Christianity  iB 
not  only  the  religion  of  the  Roman  or  Italian,  but  in  part  of  the  bar- 
barian world;  in  which  monastic  Christianity,  having  received  a  strcmg 
impulse  from  St.  Benedict,  is  in  the  ascendant;  and  of  which  Gregory  I., 
alike  as  Pope  and  writer,  is  the  model. 

Ruskin's  chapter  on  St.  Gregory,  however,  was  not  published,  though 
there  are  some  references  to  his  life  and  character  in  Roadside  Sompj^ 
but  among  Ruskin's  papers  is  much  material  coUected  for  the  intended 
study.  Most  of  this  is  in  the  form  only  of  notes,  references,  and  memo- 
randa; but  there  are  several  sheets  in  a  completed  form,  and  these  are 
here  printed. 
I         :  His  general  subject  was  to  have  been,  as  already  stated,  ''  the  tnnsition 

f         r^  of  the  Roman  pontificate  into  the  Christian  papacy."     He  intended  there- 

*  "*  fore   to  begin  with   some   notes  on  the  character  of  Priesthood  (§§   1-5 

;       ^  below) — notes  which  should  be  compared  with  the  essay  on  ''The  Priest's 

' .  Office"  in  Roadside  Songs.     He  then  passes  to  sketch  the  life  and  position 

of  Gregory  the  Great  (g  6-1 1>] 

/       ;  1.  First,  then,  there  is  the  natural  priesthood  of  good 

men  who  walk  with  God/  and  learn  the  secrets  of  His 
Law,  and  of  Nature,  in  humility,  and  are  able  to  teach  and 
comfort,  and  help  and  feed,  the  common  flock  of  men. 
This  is  the  priesthood  of  the  Most  High  God, — without 
father,  without  mother,  without  descent.  Born  of  God 
I:  only,  a  blessing  to  the  Kings  of  the  earth, — bringing  forth 

Bread  and  wine  for  its  labourers — praying  for  all, — in  every 
act   and    service  intended    to    express    love   towards    God, 

1  [Praterita,  ii.  S  39,  iii.  §  28.] 

'  [Milman's  third  period  (from  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  461,  to  the 
death  of  Gregory) :  History  of  Latin  Christianity ,  Book  i.  ch.  i.  (voL  i.  p.  23, 
email  edition).  J 


1:    i' 


j 


I'. 


•  [See  Vol.  XXXn.  pp.  121-124.1 

*  [Geaesia  v.  24  (Enoch);  vi.  9  (Noah).] 
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leading  and  ministering  for  all,  and  of  whom  it  is  written, 
** Holiness  becometh  Thine  House,  Oh  Lord  for  ever/'* 
The  direct  relation  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  to  this  Pontifi- 
cate of  the  World  is  expressed,  before  the  giving  of  the 
Sinaitic  Law,  by  the  marriage  of  Joseph  to  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  priest  of  Egypt,  and  of  Moses  to  the  daughter 
of  the  chief  priest  of  Midian.^ 

2.  Secondly,  there  is  the  Hieratic  priesthood;  (among 
the  Jews  hereditary)  implying  no  superiority  of  intellect,  or 
loftiness  of  moral  character;  but  merely  the  separation  in 
external  purity  and  common  honesty,  of  a  certain  race  or 
society  of  men  for  the  care  of  the  Temples,  and  the  per- 
formance of  material  ceremonies  of  religious  service.  No 
power  of  teaching,  nor  any  authority  over  the  body  of  the 
nation  except  in  the  direction  of  its  religious  acts,  and  dis- 
cernment of  the  persons  who  may  be  allowed  to  take  part 
in  them,  belongs  to  this  priesthood,  the  idea  and  practical 
agency  of  which  is  no  less  universal  than  that  of  the  greater 
and  inspired  one,  having  also,  in  powers  of  augury  from 
sacrifice  or  flight  of  birds,  a  minor  and  so  to  speak  prophetic 
function.  Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedek,  Job,  or  Daniel  need 
no  ** auguries" — but  the  lower  priesthood  has  constantly 
oracular  function,  though  in  many  cases  the  oracle  is  not 
understood  by  themselves.  The  most  beautiful  and  easily 
remembered  example  of  its  power  and  of  the  reverence 
given  to  it  by  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  is  in  the  pause 
before  the  battle  of  Platcea;'  the  great  poetical  t}rpe  of  it 
is  the  Chryses  of  Homer  ;^  and  observe,  all  the  sorrow  of 
the  ISiid  begins  in  the  cruelty  and  insult  done  to  him  by 
Agamemnon.  Apollo  sends  or  stays  his  arrows  at  the 
prayer  of  Chryses.  But  the  God's  own  revenge  for  his 
priest  is  in  the  deathstroke  to  Patroclus.*  It  is  especially 
to   be   noted   that   these   Hieratic    priesthoods   are    always 

^  [Ptelms  zciii.  5.] 

s   GeiiMis  zli.  46 ;  Exodus  ii.  16,  21.] 

•  ^S«s  Vol.  IV.  p.  329  n.] 


Cmnpuv  lUfoMde  Stmgs,  Vol  XXXIL  p.  119  «.] 
\mad,  zvi.  788,  789.] 
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married.    And  the  chief  poetical  and  sacred  interest  of 
l^;ends  respecting  them  is  not  around  themselves,  but  arc 
their  diildren — ^the   daughters  of  Chryses,  Potipherar, 
Jethro ; — ^the  son  of  Zacharias.^ 

8.  Thirdly,  the  Pontifical  priesthood,  uniting  the  sen 
able  BKeratic  functions  with  those  of  the  Earthly  Tern 
Lawgiver,  and  Crovemour,  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
Nation's  Health,  Holiness,  and  Honour.  Not  necess 
prophetic  or  oracular,  but  dictating  constant  law,  and  n 
taining  spiritual  discipline, — spiritual  especially  in  that 
relative  guilt  of  crime  is  counted  by  its  motive  and  n 
ing,  and  the  power  of  pardon  or  of  death  remains  witt 
judge  who  looks  on  the  heart* 

•*  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  etc.,**  * — of  this  tremen 
priesthood  having  power  of  Judgment  by  Fire, — ("the  f 
pot  is  for  silver,  and  the  fiimace  for  gold,  but  the 
trieth  the  hearts ""  ^)  the  Israelitic  types  are  Elijah  and  Sai 
— but  in  the  West  the  purifying  and  chastening  power 
associated  with  the  long  recognized,  actively  beneficeni 
protective  functions  of  the  Roman  Pontifex  Maximus 
in  the  minds  of  all  educated  men  the  two  functions  o 
priesthood,  in  divine  and  human  service,  are  symboliz 
their   enduring  names,  Hieratic^  fix>m  the  word  orig 
meaning   Strength* — of    the    priesthood    set   apart   fo 
Service   of  Heaven, — and  the    Sun   in   Heaven,   pries 
the  Augur   Apollo,  and  the  Christian   Sun  of  Righi 
ness;  and  Pontifical — Builders  of  the  Bridge  from  Eai 
Heaven,  builders  with   stones   of  the  brook   and  wo 
the  forest,   Guides  of  the    Way,  and   Hospitallers   c 
Wa3rfarer. 

4.  The  younger  reader  will  do  well  to  learn  by  hea 

^  [Chriseif  (Iliad,  i.);   Asenath,  wife  of  Joseph  and   mother  of  Manas 
Ephraim  (Genesis  xlv,  50-62) ;  Zipporah,  wife  of  Moses  (Exodus  ii.  21) ;  L 
•  [1   Samuel  xvL   7:    compare   The  Lortfi  Prayer  and   the  Church,   1a 
(VoL  XXXIV.).] 
»  [John  XX.  23.] 

^Proverbs  xvii.  3:  9ee  The  Starm-Chud,  |  82  fVoI.  XXXIV.).] 
[According  to  Curtius,  the  priroitiye  notion  of  Up&t  is  mighty,  as  with 
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Latin  interpretation  of  their  name,  attaching  two  primary 
ideas  to  it: — 

''A  ponte  fadendo,  nam  ab  iis  sublidus  est  pactus  primum  et  retti- 
tutus  saepe,  cum  ideo  sacra  et  uls  et  cis  Tiberim  fiant."  * 

Sublicius — on  piles,^  the  Pontifex  making  safe  what  was 
dangerous,  secure  what  was  uncertain;  architect  not  merely 
of  wall  or  rock, — but  of  foundation,  amidst  wave, — builder 
of  pier  and  arch  alike. 

"  Making  sacred  both  sides  of  Tiber,"  no  more  forbidding 
rivers  to  flow  that  they  may  pass  into  their  own  narrow 
Holy  Land;  but  by  bridge  or  ford  now  making  all  Races 
known  to  each  other,  and  all  Lands  Holy.t 

5.  '*It  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  had  been  the 
confusion,  the  lawlessness,  the  chaotic  state  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  without  the  mediaeval  Papacy;  and  of  the  mediaeval 
Papacy  the  real  Father  is  Gregory  the  Great" — in  whose 
person  ** Monasticism  ascended  the  Papal  Throne."* 

I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  give  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  Monasticism,  which  the  reader  will  find  explained 
at  length  in  The  Bible  of  Amiens}  Monasticism  is  no 
more  essentially  Christian  than  priesthood  is;  it  means  in 
the  fact  of  it,  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  world'^  follies  and 
sins»  the  exercise  of  strict  temperance,  and  the  devotion  of 

^  Adam's  Rowum  AnUquiiiei,  p.  265 ;  his  following  abstract  of  the  Ponti- 
fical dnties  and  powers  cannot  be  bettered. 

f  I  need  not  point  out  that  the  Roman  arch  is  the  root  of  all 
Chfirtian  building ;  the  Roman  Eagle,  the  symbol  of  all  Christian  strength 
— Ye  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  Eagles — ^As  an  Eagle  stirreth  up  her 
neat  ^— etc.  Compare  Dante  of  the  Kings  of  Justice  in  the  a^e  of  the 
Ea^* — in  the  natural  world,  the  white  and  yellow  Daisies, — especially 
the  Hawkweed  (Hieracium), 


>  rSM  below,  p.  407  ».] 

s  [Milmany  Hutory  ^f  Latin   ChrMttnitp,  Book   Ui.  ch.  ril   (toI.   iL   pp.  101- 
102,  111).] 

*  rSee  abore,  pp.  101-106.] 

*  [Isaiah  xL  31 ;  Deuteronomy  zxxii.  11.1 

*  [See  Pkrmdiso,  zz.  37-72.] 
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the  energies  of  life  to  useful  labour,  to  charity,  and  to 
religious  imagination.  All  these  three  elements  are  essential 
to  it — monks  who  do  not  labour  or  do  not  love  are  merely 
sects  of  madmen,  remaining  voluntarily  in  their  hospital, 
and  men  who  labour  and  love  without  the  exercise  of  the 
religious  imagination  remain  merely  virtuous  peasants.  All 
good  priests  are  necessarily  moiJcs;  there  may  be  any 
number  of  monks  who  are  never  priests;  but  the  priest- 
hood,  signifying  the  fulfilment  of  a  definitely  sacred  oflSce 
for  men  by  the  conunand  of  God,  is  no  essential  part  of 
the  monastic  institution. 

6.  The  power  of  all  Christian  monasticism  is  repre- 
sented perfectly  by  St.  Benedict,  that  of  Christian  priest- 
hood by  St.  Gregory,  the  priest's  office  being  forced  upon 
him  by  the  choice  alike  of  the  Pope  and  the  Roman 
nation. 

He  was  bom  about  540,  of  senatorial  family;  his  fi&ther 
bore  the  imperial  name  of  Gordian,  his  motiier  that  of 
Silvia.  Pope  Felix  II.,  who  had  built  the  church  of  St. 
Cosmo  and  Damiano  close  to  the  temple  of  Romulus,  was 
his  ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree;  two  sainted  virgins^ 
ThyrsiUa  and  Silvia,  were  his  aunts.  To  his  noble  descent 
was  added  •  considerable  wealth,  and  all  that  wealth,  the 
moment  he  became  master  of  it  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  at  once  devoted  to  religious  uses.  He  was  then 
Prastor,  thirty-four  years  old,  and  having  long  resisted  the 
impulse  to  contemplative  life,  lest  it  should  interfere  with 
his  practical  usefulness  there,  he  says,  "When  hitherto  I 
had  willed  to  serve  this  present  world  at  least  in  outer 
seeming,  with  my  might,  there  began  many  things  to  rise 
i^[ainst  me  out  of  that  care,  so  that  now,  it  held  me  not 
in  seeming  only,  but  in  mind."^ 

7.  The  sentence,  quoted  by  Milman  only  in  its  obscure 
Latin,  needs   to   be  explained   as  well   as  translated.     To 

^  [Milman,  HUtory  of  Latin  CkrUttanity,  Book  iii.  ch.  vii.  (yoL  ii.  p.  103  nj), 
quoted  in  Latin  from  Gregory's  Pre£M!e  to  Job.] 
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serve  the  world  in  seeming*  was  Sta.  Zita's  service;  it 
was  possible  to  her  to  pray  always,  yet  wash  or  bake  just 
the  same.^  But  not  possible  for  a  Roman  Praetor  to  do  his 
work,  and  yet  pray  without  ceasing.*  Preetor*s  work  must 
be  left  to  lay  hands. 

He  gave  his  personal  goods  at  once  to  the  poor,t  with 
his  estates  in  Sicily,  founded  six  monasteries  on  that  island; 
a  seventh  (founded  or  previously  existing?)  in  Rome,  he 
chose  for  his  own  retreat,  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  Peter's  brother. 

There  he  began  with  the  lowest  monastic  duties. |  ••His 
whole  time  was  passed  in  prayer,  reading,  writing,  and  die- 
tation.***  If  he  began  with  the  lowest  monastic  duties, 
most  of  his  time  must  have  been  passed  more  actively. 
As  far  as  I  can  gather  and  conceive  the  facts  out  of  the 
confused  nonsense  of  Milman's  482nd  page,^  the  yoimg 
monk  laboured,  dreamed,  and  starved  himself  nearly  to 
death,  evincing  with  that  all  but  mortal  effort  the  hearts 
and  imaginations  of  the  brothers  round  him  and  of  all 
in  the  city  who  heard  of  him — so  that  the  monastery 
of  St.  Andrew  became  a  perpetual  scene  of  preternatural 
wonder.     The  English  orthodox  Divine  thinks  it  becomes 

*  ''In  seeming/'  not  hypocritically^  but  as  it  appeared  to  others — the 
irorid  only  seeing  her  active  service  to  it,  not  in  tne  least  knowing  she 
was  with  her  heart  in  another  world. 

f  MilnuuY,  more  eloquently — or  at  least  more  loquaciously — ''Having 
lavished  on  the  poor  all  his  costly  robes — his  silk,  his  gold,  his  jewels,  his 
iumitare,"  the  histcnian  does  not  tell  us  what  the  poor  did  with  his 
liiniitare,  or  how  his  jewels  became  them.  The  word  "lavished,"  never 
used  by  good  writers  except  of  reckless  expenditure,  expresses  the  Dean 
•f  St  Pknl's  instinctive  sense  of  the  impropriety  and  folly  of  the  whole 
proceeding. 

X  MUman:  "Not  even  assuming  the  abbacy  of  his  convent,"  imply- 
lag  that  he  had  founded  this  also.  But  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  in  those 
timet  a  young  lord  who  founded  a  convent  could  assume  the  abbacy  of  it 
^  at  oBee. 


Bee  "The  BaUad  of  SanU  Zita**  in  Roadside  Sm^,  Vol  XXXII.  pp.  18  Mf.] 
ThssMlonians  v.  17.] 

[Milman,  HiHorff  pf  Latin  Chriitiamty,  vol  ii.  p.  103  (small  edition).] 
Raskin's  reference  is  to  the  octavo  edition;  the  passsges  quoted  on  this 
are  at  voL  iL  pp.  102-104  of  the  small  edition.] 
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him  to  be — ^in  such  small  cockney  mamier  as  he  is  capable 
of— satirical  on  the  state  of  things  that  followed : — 

**  Fugitive  monks  were  seised  upon  by  devils,  who  confessed  their  power 
to  Grregory;  others  were  favoured  with  visits  of  angels  summoning  them 
to  peace;  and  one  brother^  whose  whole  life^  excepting  the  intervals  of 
food  and  sleep,  was  spent  in  psalmodv,  was  not  merely  crowned  by  in- 
visible hands  ^th  white  flowers,  but  fourteen  years  after,  a  fragrance,  as 
of  the  concentrated  sweetness  of  all  flowers,  breathed  from  his  tomb.  Sndi 
was  the  poetry  of  those  days."  ^ 

8.  The  last  sentence — equally,  and  violently,  foolish  and 
fidse — ^I  must  put  well  out  of  the  reader's  way.  Whatever 
these  phenomena  were,  they  were  not  poetry.'  They  might 
have  been  insanity,  or  the  reports  of  them  may  be  folly» 
but  they  were  neither  troubadour  romances  nor  Newdigate 
prize  poems.  Those  who  told  them,  believed  what  they  had 
seen, — ^those  who  heard  them,  what  they  had  heard;*  and» 
whether  sane  or  insane,  some  part  of  the  related  phenomena 
is  absolutely  true,  and  may  be  ascertained  to  be  so  by 
any  one  who  can  bear  the  trial.  And  this  I  know  simply 
because  I  have  been  forced  myself  to  bear  it  not  once 
nor  twice,  and  have  experienced  the  two  forms  of  states^ 
quickening  of  the  senses  both  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  the 
conditions  of  spectral  vision  and  audit,  which  belong  to 
certain  states  of  brain  excitement. 

[Here  follows  in  the  MS.  a  passage  on  Gregory's  severe  discipline  as 
abbot,  which  was  used  in  Roadside  Songs  (VoL  XXXII.  p.  122).] 

9.  While  yet  abbot  of  St.  Andrea,  Gregory  saw  the 
angelic  Northumbrian  slaves  exposed  for  sale.  ''To  be  the 
first  missionary  to  this  beautiful  people  became  the  holy 
ambition  of  Gregory."  •    (Why  ambition^  Mr.  Dean  ?  can't  a 

*  Farther  on,  the  Dean  rightly  says  of  St.  Gregory's  interpretation  of 
the  book  of  Job:  ''Of  that  book  as  a  poem,  the  most  sublime  of  all 
antiquity,  he  had  no  conception;  to  him  it  is  all  pure,  unimaginatire,  an- 
embellished  history"  [p.  108]. 


^  [Milman,  History  qf  Latin  Christianity ^  roL  ii.  p.  104.] 

*  'Compare  Pleasurss  of  England,  §  47 ;  below,  p.  449.] 

Milmao,  History  qf  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.] 
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man  want  to  he^  nice  peofde  without  having  any  amhitiiw 
about  it,  or  notions  of  himself  being  first  f)  Not  ambition^ 
Mr.  Dean  (and  please  observe  also,  good  reader,  once  iVvr 
all,  there  is  no  holy  form  of  that  feeling),  neiUier  in 
M<mtalembert*s  [Nrettier  j^rase,  '*  le  t^xe  le  plus  cher  de  stm 
ftme,**^  but  a  benevolent  resolution  rightly  fouiidetl,  and 
wisely  executed.  There  are  endless  repetitions  of  what 
Gregory  said — ^unfortunately,  no  authoritative  account  of 
what  he  instantly  did— on  seeing  the  Nortliunihrians ;  but 
the  tradition  is,  I  doubt  not,  true,  tliat  he  redeemed  *  thcin 
— ^took  them  to  his  monastery  and  entertained  them  in 
the  Stranger's  house  there,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
himself  serving  the  table  of  the  poor. 

10.  And  now  I  must  weave  together  in  some  detail 
the  clues  of  this  history  of  the  conversion  of  England  it 
may  well  befit  the  record  of  the  last  Christian  Songs  of 
Italy.* 

The  Monastery  of  St  Andrew  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  wood  and  spring  of  Egeria.      Roman   Lawt  and 

^  "^ Redeemed" — i^,  bought  and  set  free;  this  being  entirely  Irffitimata 
«ie  of  what  Mr.  Dean  calls  the  ''common  property  of  the  Brotherhood/'* 
— «nd  the  manner  in  which  their  Money  did  noi  Perish  with  them. 

f  Montalembert's  Catholicism  most  marvellously  blinds  him  to  this  half 
of  Ustoiy.  He  thinks  with  Tacitus «  the  battles  of  Boadicea  the  'MnlUum 
Ubcrtatis  tottns  Britanniss"  from  the  ''hideuse  domination"  of  Roman 
knr:  "Us  unwholesome  roots  never  wound  around,  stifled,  or  poisoned  the 
▼ifoioos  shoots  of  dvil,  political,  and  domestic  freedom.  The  same  thing 
Bay  be  said  of  all  other  similar  influences.  Neither  In  the  institutions 
nor  in  the  monuments  of  Britain  has  Imperial  Rome  left  any  trace  of  her 
hideooa  dominatioD.'' *  And  while  be  gives  the  feeblest  Roman  Catholle 
timdUiflsi  as  divine  goepel,  ealls  in  this  very  passage  I  am  above  translat- 
Img  the  tradition  of  Nnma  and  Egeria  a  ''roman  gracieux."* 

>  Urn  M0imm  dOcMmii,  Book  xiL  ch.  ii.  (vol.  iii.  p.  970).  J 

*  hrhe  chnler  was  intended  (see  above,  p.  IM)  to  be  read  in  nmntfslon  with 

•  [MiliBHi.  JSTtiSsry  ^  UUm  CkHHimnU^,  p.  106 ;  for  tbe  Bible  mformiM,  see 
Aels  vHL  SOL] 

«  (flee  Ammk,  ziL  34,  bet  Meotaleoiberf  •  quetation  Is  not  Ustiuil.  Reekln 
■akaa  Meotskmbert  appiv  the  words  to  Besdieea;  tbey  are  pet  by 
the  BMOth  ef  Ckraetaces.] 

mm  ^OtMmt,  Book  m.  cb.  i.  (vol.  itt.  pp.  10,  !!>.] 
Book  ziL  cb.  L  (voL  iii.  p.  361).    Tbe  grotto  io  vbieb,  amtffH^  lo 
mi  JnveMd's  dsecriptien  (iiL  IS),  Nema  held  bis  seerel  meeltafi  wHk 


•rissJMMs 
•[ilML,  Beel 

Sne  Hnsne  ana  < 
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Christian  Kinghood  alike  b^^in  with  the  inspiration  of 
Numa ;  ^  and  the  providential  law  of  the  giver  of  that  spirit 
keeps  the  sign  of  their  unity  in  her  native  rock  and  native 
spring.  At  this  day,  to  the  left  of  the  great  staircase  which 
conducts  to  the  existing  monastery  three  small  buildings 
detach  themselves  from  the  ground  of  green.  On  the  door 
of  one  we  read  the  words 

"Triclinium  Pauperum," 

and  there  is  preserved  the  table  where  came  every  day  to 
sit  the  twelve  poor  whom  Gregory  supported  and  served 
hin^elf.  The  building  opposite  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  his  mother  Silvia,  who  had  followed  his  example  in 
devoting  herself  to  the  religious  life,  and  whose  portrait  he 
had  caused  to  be  painted  in  the  porch  of  his  monastery.* 
Between  these,  doubtless,  is  the  site,  perhaps  in  doubtful 
vestige,  even  the  remains,  of  the  Oratory  first  consecrated 
by  St.  Gregory  when  he  left  his  father's  house.  And 
in  the  church  itself  is  the  altar  before  which  he  prayed 
for  England,  and  consecrated  at  which,  six  years  after  the 
redemption  of  her  captives,  he  sent  to  her  the  Prior  of  his 
monastery,  Augustine. 

*  Here  is  a  beginning  of  Christian  portraiture  I  had  never  thought 
of,  in  any  of  my  former  notices  of  that  peculiarly  English  branch  of 
Art.« 

tiie  nymph  Efreria,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Caelian  Hill,  not  fkr  from  S.  Gregorio. 
The  springs  still  make  their  way,  and  beautiful  ilexes  flourish  on  the  very  spot 
of  the  old  Sacred  Grove  :  see  Lanciani's  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,  pp.  293-294 
and  woodcut  The  monastery  of  St.  Andrew  was  founded  by  Gregory  in  his 
paternal  house  which  ''stood  on.  the  slope  of  the  Cslian,  fiicing  the  palace  of 
the  CfiBsars,  on  a  street  named  the  Clivus  Scauri,  which  corresponds  very  nearly 
to  the  modem  Via  dei  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  The  place,  which  was  governed  by 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  became  known  as  the  'Monastery  of  S.  Andrew  in  the 
street  of  Scaurus.'  The  typical  plan  of  a  Roman  palace  was  not  altered;  the 
atrium,  accessible  to  the  clients  and  guests  of  the  monks,  is  described  as  having 
in  the  centre  'a  wonderful  and  most  salubrious  spring,'  no  doubt  the  'spring  of 
Mercury'  of  classical  times.  It  still  exists,  in  a  remote  and  hardly  accessible 
comer  of  the  garden  '*  (ibid.,  p.  229).  In  this  garden,  to  the  left  of  the  atrium, 
are  three  chapels,  erected  by  Gregory,  that  on  the  right  dedicated  to  S.  Silvia.] 

^  [See  above,  p.  101.] 
,     >  t^^  Iscturw  on  Art,  §  15  (Vol.  XX.  p.  31).] 
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11.  Six  years  after, — ^the  delay  not  of  his  own  wilL 
Instantly  after  seeing  what  manner  of  men  the  North- 
nmbiians  were,  the  Abbot  resolved  to  be  himself  thdr 
miarionaiy; — obtained  the  Pope's  leave  (Pelagius  II.)  and 
set  forth.  The  Roman  people  rose  in  grief  at  the  loss  of 
him,  obtained  revocation  of  the  Pope's  edict, — sait  mes* 
sengers  aftxr  him,  in^o  overtook  him  at  three  days'  journey 
from  Rome  and  brou^t  him  back. 

'^And  where  now,"  goes  on  passionately  Montalembert* 
^*  is  there  the  Englishman  worthy  of  the  name,  who,  looking 
from  the  Palatine  to  the  CoUseum,  can  contemplate  with- 
<mt  emotion  and  without  remorse  the  comer  of  Earth  from 
which  came  to  him  the  fS&ith  and  the  name  of  Christian, 
the  Bible  of  which  he  is  so  proud,  and  the  Chureh  of  whidi 
he  has  retained  the  phantom  ?  No  country  has  received  the 
gift  of  salvation  more  directly  from  the  Popes  and  the 
Monks,  and  n<me,  alas !  has  so  soon  and  so  cruelly  betrayed 
them.''* 

So  cruelly !  WeU  may  the  noble  Catholic  say  so.  FrcHn 
the  day  when,  at  the  word  of  Augustine,  Bertlia,  and 
Ethelbert,  ten  thousand  Saxons  were  baptized  in  Medway, 
to  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  history  of  the 
mind  of  England  is  written  in  her  architecture ;  that  of  her 
keart  has  yet  to  be  written.  But  of  all  the  deliberate  and 
dispoMonaie  crimes  recorded  among  the  contests  of  nations, 
<"— of  all  the  violations  of  honour,  gratitude,  justice,  and 
mocy,    ever    committed    unanimously    by   the    base — ^that 

^  [Rmkin  trmiiHlatgn  from  the  French,  Le^  MmnBt  tTOoeident,  Book  xii  cb.  L 
(roL  liL  pi  363).  The  words  of  Lanciani  (loe.  eit,,  p.  231)  mmy  be  added:  ''Let 
«•  pftue  oo  the  top  of  the  ttaircaae  (leading  np  to  S.  Gref^rio),  with  our  froet 
toirarde  tt#  Palatine;  there  it  no  more  impreatire  sight  in  the  whole  of  Rome. 
FhNB  tlw  hill  befODd  us  the  generala  who  led  the  Roiman  armies  to  tlie  conqneal 
mt  tW  world  took  their  departure;  from  this  modest  monastery  went  a  handlU 
«f  h«nUe  mianooaries  who  were  to  preach  the  goepel  and  to  bring  dvilintioii 
into  eountriea  fiir  hejond  the  boundary  line  of  ue  Roman  Empire.  Of  their 
soeetii  in  the  British  Islands  we  have  monumental  evidence  everywhere  in  Rome. 
Here  in  the  vestibule  of  this  very  church  is  engraved  the  name  of  Sir  Edward 
Cune,  one  of  the  Commissioners  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
fynagn  universities  respecting  his  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arras:on ;  ana,  not  fiir 
Iran  it,  that  of  Robert  Peckham,  who  died  in  1667,  an  ezUe  for  his  ^th,  and 
Uit  Ue.Mbrtnee  to  thm  pcwr."] 
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murder,  so  £Eur  as  I  have  knowledge,  is  the  cruellest*  And, 
with  the  betrajral  of  Joan  of  Are  to  us  by  the  French,  it 
is  being  avenged  on  both  nations  to  this  day.  For  the 
French  and  English  are  one,  in  this  history,  root  and  branch. 
Augustine's  mission  had  been  vain  but  for  the  already 
Christian  queen.  Bertha,  the  great  granddaughter  of  St. 
Clothilde.  Then,  Saxon  Alfred,  Plantagenet  Black  Prince^ 
and  Parisian  St.  Louis  mean  the  History  of  France  and 
England,  for  that  time.  Charlemagne  means  the  History 
of  Europe. 

But  the  close  of  the  Pope's  letter  to  the  Queen,  written 
on  receiving  the  news  of  her  kindness  to  his  missionaries,* 
ought  to  be  remembered  by  every  French  and  English 
giri:  ^'I  pray  Grod  that  the  finishing  of  your  work  may 
give  as  much  joy  to  the  angels  in  Heaven  as  I  owe  you 
already  on  earth."  ^  In  this  gladness,  he  chose  out  another 
group  of  missionaries,  and  sent  them  to  England  with  all 
such  treasures  as  could  make  the  service  of  the  Church 
stately,  but  above  all  with  books  for  the  foimding  of  the 
library  of  Canterbury.|| 

[Hen  the  MS.  breaks  off.] 


A  NOTE  ON   MONTALEMBERT 

[Raskin,  aa  will  have  been  seen,  used  Montalembert  a  good  deal  in  tbia  chapter. 
Sbewbere  among  his  papers  is  a  sheet  (headed  '' Araceli — Fair  text")  containing  the 
following  appreciation  of  the  autiior  of  Zst  Moinei  (^Occident.  CHher  referuioes 
to  him  will  be  found  in  The  Pleasure*  qf  England^  §§  33^  34  (helow,  pp.  439,  440) 
and  in  a  letter  of  April  2,  1886,  on  "The  Life  of  St  Patrick,"  now  included  in 
^ntHos  qf  the  Chaee  (Vol.  XXXIV.).] 

Montalembert  is  the  most  graceful,  glowing,  and,  in  affectionate  sym- 
pathj,  the  most  to  be  trusted  of  Catholic  historians,  in  his  records  of  Catholic 
affain.  He  loses  all  rank  and  usefulness  as  a  general  historian,  in  his  in- 
conceivable hatred  of  Pagan  Rome.  He  becomes  blind  and  deaf  to  a  point 
incredible  in  a  man  of  education,  the  moment  he  thinks  of  imperial  Rome. 
The  sentence  into  which  he  is  thus  betrayed  (vol.  iii.  p.  11)  respecting 
British  civilisation,  ''Tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  Celtique  y  est  Teutonique/   is  the 

>  [Lee  Mmnee  ^Oeeideni,  Book  ziL  ch.  ii.  (roL  iii.  p.  379).] 

*  [For  this  reference,  see  Roadeide  Songe,  Vol.  XXXlI.  pp.  121-122.] 
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absurdest^  wildest,  and  blindest  I  ever  found  yet  in  the  writings  of  any 
honourable  historian.  The  key  to  the  passionate  religious  convictions  which 
dictated  it  is  given  in  the  preceding  and  following  sentences :  "  Pas  plus 
dans  les  institutions  que  dans  les  monuments  de  la  Bretagne,  Rome 
Imp^riale  n'a  laiss^  aucune  trace  de  sa  hideuse  domination.  La  langue  (!) 
et  les  moeurs  lui  ont  6chapp^  comme  les  lois.  Tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas 
Celtique  y  est  Teutonique.  II  6tait  r6serv6  k  Rome  catholique,  k  la  Rome 
des  papes,  d'iroprimer  une  ineffaceable  empreinte  sur  cette  ile  cd^bre,  et 
d'y  revendiquer,  pour  I'immortelle  majest6  de  I'Evangile,  Tinfluence  sodale 
qui  partout  ailleurs  lui  a  6t6  disput^e  ou  d6rob^  par  I'heritage  fatal  de 
Im  Rjome  des  C^sars."  Observe,  however,  such  a  furiously  false  statement 
as  this  cam  only  be  fidlen  into  by  an  honest  historian — ie.,  one  who  is  not 
on  his  guard  because  he  believes  himself  teaching  invincible  truth.  A 
dishonest  one,  who  is  writing  either  for  his  own  glory  or  for  a  cause  which 
he  is  retained  by  worldly  interests  to  defend,  does  not  fall  into  faults  like 
this,  but  labours  his  guarded  phrases  into  modified  and  cunning  misrepre- 
sentations— the  guiltiest  and  basest  forms  of  deliberate  blasphemy. 


VALLE    CRUCIS: 

STUDIES  IN  MONASTIC  HISTORY   AND 
ARCHITECTURE 

(CHAPTERS  FOR  THE  INTENDED  SIXTH  PART  OF 
''OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD   US"^ 


CANDIDA   CASA 

1.  In  the  most  finished  of  the  poems  which  Wordsworth 
dedicated  to  the  affections, — Lucy  Gray,^ — the  most  descrip- 
tive also  of  the  local  English  character  of  which  his  works 
are  the  monmnent  at  once,  and  epitaph, — I  would  pray  any 
of  my  elder  readers  cognizant  of  the  grace  of  literature, 
to  consider  a  little  the  power  of  the  line  in  the  introduc- 
tory stanzas, — "The  -MiVw^^-clock  has  just  struck  two," — 
partly  to  enhance,  partly  to  localize,  the  aspect  of  moun- 
tain solitude  which  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  intended  to- 
describe;  and  to  associate  with  it  in  the  reader's  thought, 
another  manner  of  solitude,  no  less  pathetic,  belonging  to 
more  ancient  time. 

2.  For,  suppose  that  the  verse  had  allowed,  and  the 
poet  used,  the  word  "Cathedral"  instead  of  Minster? 
*^  Cathedral  **  is  the  more  musical  word  of  the  two,  and 
defines  no  less  clearly  the  relation  of  the  wild  moor  to  the 
inhabited  plain  with  its  market-city.  But  the  reader  of 
cultivated  taste  would  feel  in  a  moment,  not  only  that  the 
line  itself  had  lost  its  total  value  by  the  substitution,  but 

^  [For  other  referencM  to  the  PO«n»  •m  ^'<^-  XXXII.  pi  196  ».] 
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that  the  purity  and  force  of  the  entire  poem  were  seriously 
impaired. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  force  of  evidoiee 
given,  in  this  slight  trial,  of  the  affection  and  respect  with 
which  all  remaining  traces  and  memories  of  the  mofuuUc 
life  of  our  country  are  regarded  by  the  scholarly  and 
healthy  English  mind :  by  all  educated  men,  that  is  to  say, 
whose  habits  of  life  and  tones  of  temper  have  not  been 
perverted  by  avarice,  ambition,  or  sensuality. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  that  most  deadly  form  of  all 
ambition,  the  religious  one,  which  is  the  root  of  schism, 
manifests  itself  most  furiously,  as  most  ignorantly,  in  those 
states  of  temper  which  are  chiefly  antagonistic  to  the 
monastic  life :  while  the  avarice,  which  is  at  once  the  demon 
and  torture  of  the  modem  laic  mind,  beginning,  as  of  old, 
with  the  pillage  of  whatever  the  piety,  wisdom,  and  sorrow 
of  its  ancestors  had  bequeathed  to  houses  of  charity,  con- 
cludes in  a  fierceness  of  steady  enmity  to  the  monkish  char- 
acter and  principle — ^past  or  present — ^the  like  of  which  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  history,  been  ever  till 
now  recorded  in  all  the  darkest  annals  of  human  malice. 

4.  I  have  devoted  these  chapters  to  showing  some  part 
of  the  ground  on  which  English  respect  for  the  former 
monks  of  England,  ineradicable  by  our  anger,  and  inefface- 
able by  our  folly,  was  originally  and  for  ever  founded :  but  I 
must  first  divide  the  space  of  English  history  which  this 
section  of  my  book^  includes,  into  the  periods  which  my 
younger  readers  will  find  the  most  clearly  limited  for 
successive  examination. 

In  doing  this,  I  must  introduce  reference  not  to  times 
only,  but  to  countries,  and  to  distinctions  of  race,  which 
require  to  be  held  in  mind  together  with  the  general 
chronology;  and  which  force  us  to  break  up  that  chron- 
ology into  pieces  that  sometimes  overlap  one  another,  and 
sometimes  leave  interstices  between  one  another.    Thus,  it 

^  [Valle  Crueiif  the  sixth  part  of  Our  Fathers  have  Told  Ue,  of  which  only  this 
chapter  and  the  next  were  completed.] 
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is  quite  easy  to  constitute  a  broad  first  period  of  **  British  ** 
or  '*  British  Isle  "  Christianity,  from  the  death  of  Boadicea, 
A.D.  61,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  in  449.  But  this 
British  Christianity  is  itself  separated  into  the  three  minor 
dynasties  ; — •*  English " — that  is  to  say,  of  the  English 
lowlands;  British^  of  the  moimtain  districts  of  Cornwall, 
Wales,  and  Cumberland;  and  lerrdc^  extending  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  across  into  Scotland  and  down  into 
Northumberland.  These  are  three  entirely  separate  well- 
heads of  the  Christian  Faith,  represented  both  essentially 
and  historically  in  the  persons  of  St.  Alban,  King  Arthur, 
and  St.  Columba;  and  the  Saxon  invasion  terminates  the 
flow  of  none,  though  it  presents  a  new  condition  of  em- 
bankment, and  new  fields  for  irrigation,  to  all.  'I'o  outward 
appearance,  however,  the  Lowland  religion  vanishes  under 
the  Saxon  sword :  and  that  of  the  British  mountain  border 
passes  into  the  spiritual  energy  of  tradition  only:  while 
that  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  rises  into  the  most  splendidly 
practical  missionary  power ;  and,  so  far  from  being  checked 
by  Saxon  barbarism,  is  at  its  own  culminating  height  in 
the  seventh  century  I 

5.  Understanding,  by  this  first  example,  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  our  subject  within  merely  chronological  limits, 
the  reader  will  fiind  it  nevertheless  convenient  to  arrange  the 
studies  belongmg  to  the  religion  of  his  own  country  under 
these  following  successive  heads,  and  spaces  of  time : — 

(1.)  The   British   period  :   that  of  the   progress  of  religious    feeling  in 

England,  from  the  death  of  Boadieea  to  the  landing  of  Hei^^t. 

iuii.  61—449. 
(8.)  The  lemic*  period:  that  of  the   missionary  force  of  Ireland  and 

Scotland,'  from   the  birth   of  St    Patrick  to   the  death   of  St 

Cuthbert    S7«— 687. 
(3.)  The  Heptarchj,  and  gathering  of  England.     449--8S9- 

^  I  am  forced  to  use  the  word  lemic  rather  than  ''Irish/'  because  this 
latter  word  would  now  imply  separation  from  Scotland,  whereas  the  methods 

*  [lame  was  Strabo's  name  for  Irsland,  which  be  oonceiTad  to  be  to  the  north 
«r  Britain  (Book  i.  cb  i.,  ate.).] 

•  [Compare  Flmwaru  eT  Emf^tmA,  \  28  (below,  p.  435).] 
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(4.)  The  jaatik  of  BDglMtd  And  ber  edneatkm  bj  Alfted^  CMivt^  and 

the  Coofieffor,    849—1066. 
(5.)  The  tndning  of  England,  tender  her  French  kings,  from  the  battle 

of  Has^igs  to  the  deposition  <rf  the  son  of  the  Blaek  PHnee. 

1066— 189a 
(6.)  The  Fates  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.     1599—1461, 

Of  these  dates  the  young  student  should  commit  to 
memory  only  the  cardinals,  SI,  440,  1066,  1461,  which 
bound  the  three  great  periods  of  British,  Saxon,  and 
Norman  Christianity;  and  he  may  mass  these  three  periods 
still  more  faroailly  in  his  mind  as  extending  from  the  first 
to  the  fifth  century  inclusive,  £rom  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
inclusive,  and  ftom  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  inclusive; 
the  fifteenth  century  closing  in  England,  as  ekewhere,  the 
history  of  Christ«uft>ifi, — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  dominion 
of  Christ  in  all  matters  temporal  and  spiritual  over  the 
nation's  acts  and  heart. 

6.  And  we  shall  find  this  division  still  more  vital  and 
serviceable,  as  we  examine  the  history  of  those  arts  whidi 
are  the  exponents  of  religion.  For  during  the  furst  of  themt 
the  pr€gre$sive  art  of  England  is  merely  the  adoption  of 
that  of  Rome,  with  what  refracted  influence  could  through 
her  be  received  ttom  Greece:  but  betweei  the  fifth  and 
tenth  centuries,  the  school  of  Saxon  art  develops  itself 
with  a  freedom  of  mannar  and  a  Ailness  of  meaning  which 
might  have  led — no  one  can  say  how  far,  unless  it  had 
been  repressed  by  the  Normans.^  Their  invasion  congeals 
the  Saxon  fluency,  condenses  their  spiritualism,  and  the 
transitions  of  style  in  our  religious  architecture  are  thence- 
forward either  in  sympathy  with  the  French  schools,  or,  so 
far  as  independent,  b^me  so  only  by  narrowness  of  aim» 
as  in  the  development  of  effect  by  mere  depth  of  mouldings 
and  grace  of  archivolt-curve,  in  Early  English  Gothic. 

€i  decoration  which  I  call  lernic,  (hccause  their  spring  is  in  Ireland^)  are 
dcTcloped  by  St  Columha  in  Scotland,  and  carried  by  St  Columhanus  into 
Bwrgundy,  whence  crossing  the  Alps,  thej  receive  their  final  and  loveliest 
Ibrms  at  Monte  Cassino,  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 

1  [Compars  Fkamrm  qf  En^hmd,  {  0S  (below,  p.  464).] 
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Massing  therefore  in  our  minds,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  progress  of  technical  design,  the  entire 
space  of  time  through  which,  here  in  our  own  island, 
manual  skill  developed  itself  under  Christian  impulses, — 
into  five  centuries  of  British,  five  centuries  of  Saxon,  and 
five  centuries  of  Norman,  art — periods  not  at  all  gradated 
into  each  other,  nor  even  much  mingling  with  or  mortised 
into  each  other,  but  each  of  them  outlined  with  heraldic 
precision, — we  note  within  them,  in  the  order  above  given, 
the  vital  conditions  of  advance. 

7.  (1)  The  British  Period:^  the  beginning,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  island  of  Britain. 
In  which  there  are  of  course  two  stages — first,  the  fall  of 
Druid  faith  before  the  classic  gods  of  the  Romans — ^the 
^  Grods  ^  of  Lear  and  C]rmbeline ;  and  secondly,  the  difiu« 
sicm  amidst  Roman  law  and  civil  luxury,  of  the  fresh  and 
recent  faith  in  Christ. 

These  two  states  of  the  national  mind  have  been, 
strange  to  say,  of  all  that  England  has  passed  through, 
most  fruitful  and  enduring  among  us  at  this  day.  The 
relation  of  Uterature  and  art  to  the  religion  of  the  Saxon 
has  passed  altogether  fix>m  our  own, — the  red  cross  of 
Norman  devotion  is  on  the  English  knight's  breast  only 
■n  order  of  merit,  and  has  been  efiaced  utterly  from  the 
natkmal  coin,  while  the  proud  legend  of  the  Protestant 
monarchy,  "FID.  DEF." — shortened  already  to  its  initials,' 
is  Ukely  soon  also  to  disappear.  But  the  natural  virtue  of 
Cordelia  and  Imogen  remains  still  the  standard  of  honour 
to  Ritish  maid  and  wife,*  and  the  Christianity  of  Arthur 
18  still  the  inspiration  of  our  noblest  British  song.* 

^  [The  r«it  of  this  chapter  it  deroted  to  this  period ;  the  Sezon  (2)  and  the 
Nennan  (8)  periods  were  to  have  heen  dealt  with  in  rahteqoent  porUom  of  Our 
FkiAen  tew  TM  Us.] 

'  [Compaie  Rosldn't  remarks  on  the  coins  of  Elisabeth  in  the  catalogne  of  the 
8MMd  Bioseom  (\'ol.  XXX.  p.  277).  See  also,  below,  p.  367.  It  may  be  noted  that 
en  the  coinage  of  Edward  Vli.  'Tid.  Def."  has  been  further  shortened  U»  "F.D."] 

*  [Ses,  Modn,  below,  p.  441 ;  and  on  the  ideals  of  Cordelia  and  Imof^en, 
M^wmimma,  VoL  XXV.  pp.  416,  4ia] 

*  [Fm'  another  reference  to  the  '^Morte  d' Arthur,"  see  below,  pi  271 ;  and 
tar  ■Motions  of  the  legends  of  Arthur,  pp.  441,  462.] 

zxxni.  o 
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8.  One  of  the  most  singular  proofis  of  the  energy  of 
this  early  British  religion^  is  the  foree  and  the  preeisiaQ 
of  its  herety.  It  is  al^lutely  necessary,  amidst  the  endless 
petty  confiiudons  of  doctrinal  dispute,  that  the  careftil  reader 
of  Church  history  should  know  the  vital  from  the  verbal 
questions,  and  the  practical  heresies  from  the  speculative.* 
Disputes  concerning  the  nature  of  Grod  are  in  tiieir  nature 
endless;  but  those  concerning  the  duty  of  man  may  be 
settled  by  reason  and  experience. 

The  essentially  British  heresy,  the  Pelagian — ^that  mai 
can  save  themselves  by  the  exertion  of  thdr  own  will,  and 
do  not  need  the  caUing  or  grace  of  Grod — ^is  also  the  essen- 
tially practical  one — an  extremely  healthy  heresy,  to  my 
thinking,  and  <»ie  half  of  it  quite  true ;  for  indeed  the  wiU 
of  a  man  to  do  his  best  is  like  the  staunchness  of  masts 
and  trim  of  sail  in  a  good  ship,  without  which  the  rudder 
is  of  no  avail; — ^but  the  other  half  of  the  wisest  men's 
creed  in  this  matter,  that  ''it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us, 
both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  His  good  pleasure,"^  is  the 
essentially  Christian  half; — and  as  such,  fought  for  by  the 
French  orthodox  bishops,  against  the  strong,  saucy,  and 
plausible  British  heresy,  in  a  most  impatient  and  diligent 
manner. 

9.  And  as  the  vigour  of  our  heresy,  so  also  was  the 
vigour  of  our  work.  This  first  phase  of  British  history 
is,  of  course,  exactly  co-existent  with  the  duration  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  and  in  the  importance  of  its  civil  progress 
there  has  been  nothing  since  to  compare  with  it.  Under 
the    protection    of   the    Romans,    ninety-two    considerable 

*  All  heresies  which  have  widelj  and  enduringlj  divided  the  Church 
may  be  wisely  and  usefully  massed  under  three  heads : — 

On  the  nature  of  Man^  Pelagian,  with  antagcmist  St  Augustine. 

On  the  nature  of  God,  Arian,  with  antagonist  St  Athanase.^ 

On  the  nature  of  Duty,  Lutheran,  with  antagonists  St  Peter  and  St 
James. 

1  fPhilippUut  ii.  13.] 

'  [On  the  Pelagiau  and  Arian  heresies,  see  further,  below,  p.  428 ;  and  for 
other  references  to  the  former,  see  JFbrt  CKse^^ero,  Letter  06  (YoL  XXIX.  p.  518), 
and  below,  p.  226.] 
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towns  had  arisen  in  the  several  parts  of  England,  and 
among  these 

"  thirtj-three  cities  were  distinguished  by  their  superior  privileges  and  im- 
portance. Each  of  these  cities^  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire, 
fanmed  a  legal  corporalum  for  the  purpose  of  regtdatifig  their  domestic  policy, 
and  the  powers  of  municipal  government  were  distributed  among  annual 
magistrates,  a  select  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  according  to  the 
original  model  of  the  Roman  constitution.  The  habits  of  public  counsel  and 
command  were  inherent  in  these  petty  republics,  and  the  episcopal  synods 
were  the  only  councils  that  could  pretend  (as  distinguished  from  them)  to 
the  weight  and  authority  of  a  national  assembly.  In  such  councils,  when 
the  princes  and  magistrates  sat  promiscuously  with  the  bishops,  the  im- 
portant affiiirs  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church  might  be  freely  debated, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  moments  of  extreme  danger  a  Pen- 
dragon  or  Dictator  was  elected  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Britons."  * 

10.  To  my  own  mind,  this  form  of  "  British  constitution  " 
seems  extremely  preferable  to  some  of  our  more  recent  ideals 
— ^much  more,  to  their  realizations ;  but  it  is  a  most  material 
question  to  determine  how  far  it  was  an  artificial  and  im- 
pressed form  only ;  and  how  far  a  natural  and  crystalline  one. 

I  have  above  given  the  date  of  the  death  of  Boadicea 
for  the  beginning  of  the  British  Christian  period,  because 
the  temper,  which  under  that  Queen  had  displayed  itself 
in  the  torture  of  the  most  beautiful  and  high-born  ladies 
of  Rome,  is  by  her  death  brought  finally  under  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power  of  Rome :  temporal  instantly,  by 
Agricola — ^spiritual  ^pradually,  by  missionary  and  captain  alike, 
down  to  Constantius.  Moulded  by  these  Roman  influences 
to  what  she  was  at  the  fall  of  the  empire,  she  remained  and 
remains  in  some  measure  the  same,  even  through  Saxon 
and  Norman  days,  to  our  own — so  far  as  this  Roman  law 
is  in  her  heart,  and  Roman  pride  in  her  nature. 

1 1.  Taking  then  the  death  of  ''  Lioness  Boadicea," 
A.D.  61,  for  the  beginning  of  Christendom  in  England,  I 
shall  take  the  words  of  the  reputed  earliest  English  his- 
torian, Gildas,  for  the  first  of  our  English  history. 

Pre&torily,  be  this  much  said  of  Gildas  himself, — ^that 

♦  Gibbon  [ch.  zxxL],  vol.   v.  pp.   849-352,  with  omission  of  irrelevant 
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nothing  is  knaam  of  him,  and  all  that  is  mM^  contradicted 
instantly;  but  that  his  bdok  esdsts,  undeniable,  substantial^ 
and  pleasantly  readable, — altogether  good,  right,  and  modest 
in  temper,  ingenious  and  grMcful  in  thou^t,  quoting  no- 
thing but  the  BiUe,  and  to  be  received  as  mie  among  the 
sacredest  of  writings  fbunded  on  the  Bible. 

Of  which  book  the  author  himself  says,  that  ''in  zeal  for 
the  house  of  Grod  and  for  His  holy  law,  constrained  alike 
by  the  reasonings  of  my  own  thoughts  and  the  entreaties 
of  my  brethren,  I  now  dischaige  the  debt  so  long  exacted 
of  me,  humble  indeed  in  style,  but  £uthful,  as  I  think, 
and  fiiendly  to  all  Christ's  youthful  soldiers.'* 

The  title  of  the  first  translation  *  is  as  follows : — 

''The  Ei^stle  of  Gildasi  the  most  andent  British  author,  who  flourished  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  546,  and  who  by  Us  great  erudition,  sanctity,  and 
wisdom,  acquired  the  name  of  Sapiens,  the  wtie.'* 

12.  Of  which  let  us  take,  for  outset  of  instruetion,  this 
following  description  of  the  "Island  of  Britain,  poised  in 
the  divine  halance  which  supports  the  whole  world  "*: — 

''It  Is  fimona  for  eigfat-and«twenty  cities,  and  is  embellished  hy  oertaia 
casUes,  with  walls,  towers,  well-barred  gates,  and  houses  with  threatening 
battlements  buflt  on  high,  and  provided  with  all  requisite  instruments  m 
defence.  Its  plains  are  sjpadons,  its  hills  are  pleasantly  situated,  adapted 
for  superior  tilUgCi  and  its  mountains  are  admifaJbly  calculated  for  the  alter- 
nate pasturage  of  cattle,  where  flowers  of  various  colours,  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  man,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  picture.  It  is  dedced, 
like  a  man's  chosen  bride,  with  divers  jewels,  with  Indd  fountains,  and 
abundant  brooks  wandering  over  the  snow-white  sands;  with  transparent 
rivers,  flowing  in  sentle  murmurs,  and  offering  a  sweet  pledge  of  slumber 
to  those  who  recSne  upon  their  banks,  whilst  it  is  irrigated  by  abundant 
lakesi  which  pour  forth  cool  torrents  of  refreshing  water. 

''This  islimd,  stiff'-necked  and  stubborn-minded  from  the  time  of  its 
being  first  inhabited,  ungratefullv  rebels,  sometimes  against  God,  sometimes 
against  her  own  eitiaens,  and  mquently,  also,  against  foreign  kings  and 
their  subjects." 

^  London,  12mo,  l6S8.  I  use  throughout  Mr.  Giles's  translation,  Bohn, 
1841,  which,  with  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  should  be  in  every 
student's  library.^ 

^  [Bohn*9  Antiquarian  Library,  llie  particular  volume  qooted  here  by  Auskin 
is  entiUed  Six  Old  EngHth  Chnmielei  .  .  .  edited  by  J.  A.  Gilee,  D.O.L.  Roskiii 
quotes  from  pp.  vii.,  290-300.] 
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Under  this  impression  of  our  national  character,  (not 
likely,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  been  less  distinct  had  Gildas 
lived  in  these  days,)  the  historian  gradually  saddens  to 
severer  thoughts  of  the  land  itself,  and  advising  us,  a  few 
sentences  further  on,  that,  after  Boadicea's  defeat,  it  was  no 
longer  thought  to  be  Britain,  but  a  Roman  island,  and  ail 
its  money,  whether  of  copper,  gold,  or  silver,  was  stamped 
with  Caesar's  image,  tells  of  its  dawn  of  Christian  faith  in 
these  terms: — 

''Meanwhile  these  isUnds,  stiff  with  cold  and  frost,  and  in  a  distant 
region  of  the  world,  remote  from  the  risible  sun,  received  the  beams  of 
li^t,  that  is,  the  holy  precepts  of  Christ, — who  is  the  true  Sun,  and  who 
shows  to  the  whole  world  His  splendour,  not  only  from  the  temporal  firma- 
ment, but  from  the  height  of  heaven,  which  surpasses  every  thing  temporal, 
— at  the  latter  part,  as  we  know,  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  by  whom 
His  religion  was  propagated  without  impediment,  and  death  threatened  to 
tliose  who  interfered  with  its  professors."^ 

Meaning  by  Tiberius,  doubtless,  the  first  Claudius,  by 
whom  a  Roman  colony  was  foimded  at  Camelodunum  in 
A.D.  48,  just  before  Boadicea's  revolt;  between  which  time 
and  A.D.  61  I  note  only,  among  the  many  persons  reported 
by  tradition  to  have  brought  Christianity  to  England,  two, 
of  whose  existence,  and  the  place  and  manner  of  it,  there 
is  no  doubt. 

The  first,  the  beautiful  British  lady,  Claudia,  the  wife 
rf  Pudens,  and  St  Paul's  friend  (2  Tim.  iv.  21),  celebrated 
hf  Martial  for  her  beauty  and  wit;*  the  second,  Pomponia 
Gnecina,  the  wife  of  the  first  governor  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinee  formed  by  Claudius  in  South  Britain.  I  give  Heniy's 
translation  of  Tacitus*  account  of  her,  with  his  following 
cnnment  s— — 

"'Pomponim  Graecina,  an  illustrious  lady,  married  to  Plautius,  who  was 
hoaonred  with  an  oration  or  lesser  triumph  for  his  Tictories  in  Britain, 
wtm  aecused  of  having  embraced  a  strange  and  foreign  superstition;  and 

^  Henry,  i.  126;  whose  suggestion  respecting  Pomponia  is  in  the  pre- 
eedJDg  p>ge.« 

>  [Gildas  (ss  quoted  above),  §  7,  p.  302.] 

•  [Robert  HeniVs  Bidofj  qf  Great  Briiakn,  1771.  The  passages  in  Martial  are 
iv.  13^  and  zL  63.] 
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her  trial  for  that  crime  was  committed  to  her  husband.  He,  according 
to  ancient  law  and  custom,  convened  her  whole  family  and  relations,  and 
having,  in  their  presence,  tried  her  for  her  life  and  fiune,  pronounced  her 
innocent  of  anything  immoral.  Pomponia  lived  many  years  after  this  trial, 
but  always  led  a  gloomy,  melancholy  kind  of  life.'  ^  «*-* 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  strange  superstition  of  which  Pomponia 
was  accused,  was  Christianity ;  for  the  Roman  writers  of  these  times  knew 
very  little  of  that  religion,  and  always  speak  of  it  in  such  slight  con- 
temptuous terms.  The  great  innocence  of  her  manners,  and  the  kind  of 
life  which  she  had  led  after  her  trial,  render  this  still  more  probable. 
Now,  if  this  illustrious  lady  was  really  a  Christian,'  and  accompanied  her 
husband  during  his  residence  in  Britain,  from  a.d.  43  to  a.d.  47,  she 
might  be  one  of  the  first  who  brought  the  knowledge  of  Christ  into  this 
islimd,  and  might  engage  some  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to 
come  into  it  in  this  very  early  period." 

Without  pressing  this  conjecture  too  far,  still  less  the 
tradition  that  St.  Paul  himself  before  his  death  visited  both 
Britain  and  Spain — of  which  there  is  considerable  evidence, 
and  no  disproof — this  at  least  is  sure,  that  the  continually 
increasing  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Britain  must  have 
brought  with  it  manifold  seeds  of  Christianity,  and  ''  as  the 
conquest  of  South  Britain  was  completed  by  the  Romans 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  name  and  religion  of  Christ  were  known,  in 
some  degree,  in  almost  every  comer  of  that  countiy,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second."* 

From  that  time  forward,  we  have  two  separate  currents 
of  formative  energy  in  the  British  people — a  certain  number 
of  little  known  Christian  persons,  increasing  unawares,  and 
dimly  influencing  those  near  them ;  while  the  mass  of  the 
nation  was  learning  what  it  could  of  the  Gods,  the  laws, 
and,  as  aforesaid,  the  proud  mind,  of  Rome. 

18.  How  far  in  the  future  the  noble  pride  of  Rome  did 
remain  for  her  bequest  to  Britain,  can  best  be  judged  by 
Shakespeare's  perfect  rendering  of  the  character  of  Corio- 
lanus,    and    his   easy   and   infallible   sympathy   with    every 

*  [Annals,  xiii.  32.] 

*  [An  hypothesis  which  is  rendered  almost  certain  hy  the  discovery  of  the 
name  Pomponius  Graecinus  in  the  cemetery  of  Callixtus :  see  Lanciani's  Pagan  and 
Chi-Utian  Rome,  1892,  p.  9.] 

'  [See  on  the  suhject  Henry's  EiHory  qf  Great  Britain^  vol.  i.  pp.  129-ldl.] 

*  [Henry  (as  quoted  above),  vol.  i.  p.  135.] 
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motive  of  heroism,  and  majesty  of  race,  by  which  Rome 
had  lived,  and  in  the  forfeiture  of  which  she  felL  The 
three  tragedies  of  Coriolanus,  Cassar,  and  Antony,  are  all 
based  on  the  excess,  or  defeat,  of  pride :  Coriolanus  showing 
how  it  changes  into  selfishness, — Caesar,  how  it  passes  into 
impiety,  (all  the  insolence  of  succeeding  emperors  gathered 
into  the  words  by  which  he  pronounces  his  own  death, — 

"I  do  Imow  but  one. 
That  MtuutaUable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshamed  of  motion ;  and  that  I  am  he/'  ^) — 

and  Antony,  the  disgrace  of  it  by  lower  passion.  But  with 
the  gentleness  by  which  this  pride  was  tempered  in  the 
gracious  emperors  who  redeemed  the  state  in  the  third 
century,  and  made  Rome  capable  of  becoming  the  centre 
of  Christianity,  Shakespeare  himself  had  little  sympathy; 
and  the  reader  of  mere  history  has  no  chance  of  compre- 
hending it,  under  the  mass  of  horror  which  alone  attracts 
the  vulgar  historian. 

14.  Of  these  gracious  emperors,  the  first,  Claudius  the 
Dadan,*  best  exhibits  the  new  virtue  of  Justice  in  pity 
instead  of  anger,  whose  ensign  of  the  Cross  was  so  soon  to 
rise  above  the  Eagles.     On  his  accession, 

"an  aged  woman  threw  herself  at  his  feet^  and  complained  that  a  general 
of  the  late  emperor  had  obtained  an  arbitrary  grant  of  her  patrimony. 
This  general  was  Claudius  himself,  who  had  not  entirely  escaped  the  con- 
tagion of  the  times.  The  emperor  blushed  at  the  reproach,  but  desenred 
the  confidence  which  she  had  reposed  in  his  equity.  The  confession  of 
hit  tult  was  accompanied  with  immediate  and  ample  restitution." 

And  at  the  very  same  instant,  we  find  in  the  prayer  of 
the  people  for  the  punishment  of  Gallienus  after  death, 
^'terram  matrem  deosque  uiferos  precaretur  sedes  impias  uti 
Gallieno  darent,***  the  beginning  of  the  deeper  sense  of 
inexpiable  guilt  which  culminates  in  the  days  of  Dante. 

^  Reigned  from  March  268  to  March  870 :  Gihbon  [ch.  x\.\  ii.  %  el  »tq. 

*  \JuHu9  Ctnar^  Act  iii.  ic  1.] 

*  [Quoted  by  Mihnan  iu  a  note  on  Gibbon,  ch.  xi.  voL  iL  p.  7.] 
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But  the  reflection  of  this  first  act  of  Claudius^  in  the 
justice  of  Trajan  to  the  widow,  was  accepted  both  by 
Dante  ^  and  the  Senate  of  Venice,  as  the  type  of  enduring 
Roman  virtue ;  though  in  the  sermon-sculpture  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,'  all  is  taught  by  the  memory  of  the  good;  and 
there  is  no  word  of  the  death  of  the  wicked. 

15.  Claudius  died  in  his  native  district  of  Sirmium,' 
(where  also  the  father  of  Aurelian  was  a  peasant  leaseholder 
of  a  small  farm):  Gothic  Claudius,  he  is  called,  according 
to  historians,^  for  his  Grothic  victories, — but,  remember,  he  is 
also  of  Gothic  rcLce,  and  to  us  in  England  of  most  enduring 
interest,  because  his  grand-nephew,  Constantius,  invading  us 
from  Boulogne,  ends  the  last  effort  of  Britain  for  her  island 
independence,  and  founds,  at  York,  the  undivided  empire 
of  Constantine  over  the  Western  and  Eastern  world. 

16.  He  founds  it  in  his  gentleness.  While  yet  the  vice- 
gerent of  Diocletian,  ''his  mild  and  humane  temper  was 
averse  from  the  oppression  of  any  part  of  his  subjects. 
The  principal  offices  of  his  palace  were  fiUed  by  Christians ; 
he  loved  their  persons,  esteemed  their  fidelity,  and  enter- 
tained not  any  dislike  to  their  religious  principles.***  It 
was  not,  indeed,  in  his  power  openly  to  reject  the  edicts 
of  Diocletian,  or  to  disobey  the  commands  of  Maximian. 
His  authority  contributed,  however,  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings which  he  pitied  and  abhorred: — 

''He  consented  with  reluctance  to  the  ruin  of  the  churches;  but  he 
ventured  to  protect  the  Christians  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
and  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  The  provinces  of  Gaul  were  indebted 
for  the  sipgular  tranquillity  which  they  enjoyed  to  the  gentle  interposi- 
tion of  their  sovereign.  The  elevation  of  Constantius  to  the  supreme  and 
independent  dignity  of  Augustus,  gave  a  free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his 
virtues,  and  the  shortness  of  his  reign  did  not  prevent  him  from  establish- 
ing a  system  of  toleration,  of  which  he  left  the  precept  and  the   example 

*  Gibbon  [ch.  xvi.],  ii.  481  c<  seq. 


1  [See  Purgatorio,  x.  73  seq.,  and  Faradiso,  xx.  44-47,  106-117.] 

*  On  one  of  the  capitals :  see  St4me9  qf  Venice^  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  p.  389).] 

'  [On  the  importance  of  the  great  city  of  Sirmium,  on  the  Save,  as  one  of  the 
outer  bulwarks  of  Italy,  see  Hodgkin's  Theodoric,^^,  211-213.  The  ruins  of  the 
city  may  still  be  seen  about  eighty  miles  west  of  Belgrade.] 

*  [See  Gibbon,  ch.  xi. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  11.] 
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to  his  son  ConsUntiiie.  His  fortunate  soo,  from  the  first  nunnent  of  his 
mccessiony  declaring  himself  the  protector  of  the  Churchy  at  length  deserved 
the  appellation  of  the  first  emperor  who  publicly  professed  and  established 
the  Christian  religion.''  ^ 

17.  Now,  (a,d.  806) — the  moment  we  hear  of  the  crown- 
ing of  Constantine,  we  all  of  us  rush  over  instantly  to 
Italy,  and  the  Hellespont,  and  thmk  not  a  whit  more  of 
old  Britain  and  the  way  she  was  constructing  herself,  under 
the  new  dispensation.  From  806  to  the  Saxon  invasion,  449f 
there  are,  however,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  con- 
cerning the  religious  progress  of  which,  I  must  leave  the 
reader  to  gather  what  he  can  find  from  other  sources; 
I  having  <mly  room  here  to  take  note  of  an  extremely 
momentous  practical  event  which  takes  place  in  them, — ^the 
founding,  namely,  of  the  British  Navy. 

18.  Which,  it  is  well  that  the  British  boy-reader  should 
be  made  clearly,  however  reluctantly,  aware,  that  we  owe 
entirely  to  the  French^  Dutch,  and  Germans;  and,  but  for 
them,  for  aught  we  know,  might  have  been  to  this  day 
upsetting  ourselves  in  wicker  coracles ; — a  sorrowful  remnant 
of  which  ancestral  habit  is  visible  in  our  two  great  British 
distinctive  naval  performances — the  loss  of  the  Royal  Gewge^ 
and  the  Captain}  No  other  nation  is  recorded  in  history 
as  having  sunk  a  ship  of  the  line  while  it  was  being 
painted  in  the  harbour,  or  sent  one  to  sea  which  would 
turn  bottom  upwards  in  the  first  squall  that  struck  it** 

*  The  snhjoined  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Leslie  may  be  depended  upon 
faj  the  reader  in  its  oorroboration  of  the  statements  in  the  text  whieh 
might  athemlse  be  laid  to  the  account  of  my  love  of  paradox :  * — 

**6  MOOLA   PlACM,  SoUTHAMPrON, 

''^ttrow  Tuudag,  1886. 

^Dbar  Mr.  Rusun, — I  am  afraid  yon  much  overvalue  anything  I  can 
tell  yon  about  boats  at  any  time,  while  I  think  no  one  knows  much  about 
them  when  the  Celts  went  to  sea  in  skin  boats,  as  the  Esquimaux  do 
DOW.  I  believe  the  Irish  fishermen  had  boats  of  this  sort  until  quite 
receBtW;^  and  went  far  away  long-line  fishing  in  them. 

''There  may  have  been  coracles  and  coracles,  for  we  know  that  tlie 

1  TGibbon^  ch.  xvi.  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  481-482.] 

*  fPor  other  references  to  tlie  loss  of  the  Captain,  see  below,  p.  506.] 

*  [See  Vol.  XXIL  p.  349,  and  the  note  there.] 
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10.  The  b^pmners  of  all  our  rule  of  the  waves  in  every- 
thing, then,  wonderfiil  to  say,  are  the  French.  In  the 
middle  of  the  third  century — ^256 — Gaul  had  to  be  delivered 
from  the  Bhine-swimming  and  Maes-jumping  Franks,^  by 

Mmdnw  turf  boats  aie  nothing  bnt  grett  oomdes.  And  again,  there  ia 
the  stnmge  fiustj  that  lo  kte  at  the  time  of  Columbnt,  the  North  Ameiiean 
Indian  had  not  advaneed  b^ond  the  bireh^Murk  duioe  or  his  doff-ont  in 
naval  arcUteotoie.  The  EngliA  6shemien  have  alwajs  been  noted  beadn 
men,  and  have  alwajs  used  the  deneh,  or  overbipping  plank,  riveted 
together  far  their  boats.  (I  have  said  something  about  this  on  page  M 
in  the  sefap-bodc^  The  Norway  people  abo  seem  to  have  boUt  in  dds 
way  mostly.  I  have  myself  seen  a  ndienoaan  (professional)  in  a  eomdc( 
upon  the  Dee  in  Wales^ 

''On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  in  the  Smdk  and  SatA^ad  of  Eng^ 
land,  shipbidlding  was  oanried  on  by  settlers  6om  Frsnee  or  Denmark  ficom 
veiy  eai^  times  indeed. 

"Round  here^  at  sodi  little  places  as  Bnrsledon,  Beaulleu,  Lymingtoo, 
etc.,  there  were  great  shifis  bidlt  iir  the  navy:  tUs  I  know  mm  a  list 
of  diem  ffiven  in  Chamoek's  Naml  ArtkHeetm^* 

"I  bweve  you  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon  Hhtfrnd  that  all  naval 
progress  came  to  us  first  from  France. 

''I  don't  quite  like  the  name  of  the  poor  old  Rojfol  Gmrgc,  conried- 
with  that  ridieuloua  airangement  of  iron  and  air  eeUs,  the  Ci^itm.  i  on 
will  find  in  my  book*  a  scrap  bearing  upon  this  subject,  written  in 
1883,  which  may  interest  you.  Still  you  are  right  in  the  main  (as  yon 
alwsqrs  areX  abrat  the  Bogal  Geom,  for  our  old  English  liners  were  at 
that  time  very  kettle-bottomed,  and  did  not  ccanpaie  well  with  the  French 
models  ot  the  same  period." 

^  gee  BibU  qf  Amim»,  ch.  ii.  S  30  (above,  p.  70).] 

*  rThis  must  have  been  a  book  of  MS.  exmcts.  arawiogs,  newspaper  enttion, 
etc.,  mm  which  material  Mr.  Leslie,  enooaraged  bv  Ruskin,  afterwards  compiled 
the  book  mentioned  below.  The  ''compered  sails'  spoken  of  in  Raskin's  letter 
are  given  in  the  esrly  chapters  of  the  book.] 

s  [See  voL  iiLpp.  268  J09.  of  John  Chamoek's  Hidorp  iff  Marine  ArckUedure^  1802.] 

«  [OW  SBa  Whi^,  Wa^  mnd  Wwd»  in  ike  tUnte  qf  Oak  and  ffemp-^  book 
^  iblished  in  189a  ''The  Boifal  Qemrae;*  says  Mr.  LesUe,  "laonohed  at  Woolwieh 
in  1756,  ss  we  all  know,  was  capaizea  and  sank  at  her  mehorage,  Spithead,  while 
heeled  over  to  repair  an  old  worn-oat  sea-water  tap  in  her  bcrtiom.  In  speaking 
of  the  iato  of  this  fine  old  ship,  it  is  always  aaia  that  it  was  dae  to  a  sadden 
sqaalL  Bat  from  a  drenmstantial  narrative  of  the  disaster  by  a  sarvivor,  pablished 
in  1834  in  the  JRmi^  Magiuthie^  it  seems  that  her  loss  was  really  owing  to  the 
obstinacy,  or  worse,  of  a  lieatenant  (Mf  the  watch,"  etc.  (pp.  156,  167).  In  the 
Prefiice  Mr.  Leslie  gives  the  following  letter  firom  Raskin : — 

''December  1884. 

"  My  obab  LmuiL — I  never  saw  anything  half  so  delightfiil  or  osefol 
as  these  compared  sails  eo  eadly  ezphuned.  Do  set  yoarself  at  this  with 
all  year  mind  and  time  on  this^kn.  It  will  be  tiie  most  refreshing  thing 
to  me  to  take  it  ap  with  yon  I  could  posfdUy  have. 

"Ever  year  grateftd 

"J.   ROSMN."] 


t 
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that  Posthumus,  whom  Shakespeare,  contrary  to  his  wont, 
has  made  an  incredible  Briton  of  in  Cymbetine;^  the  real 
Posthmnus  being  the  saviour  of  Gaul,  not  England,  from 
the  spluttering  and  spray  of  the  Franks,  which  for  twelve 
years,  unchecked,  had  kept  the  whole  of  Gaul  in  hot  water, 
— splashed  over  even  into  Spain — and,  at  last,  "when  that 
exhausted  country  no  longer  supplied  a  variety  of  plunder,** 
or  variety  of  entertainment,  to  the  Prankish  mind,  they 
seized  on  some  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and  transported 
themselves  over  into  Mauritania  1  (G.  i.  487).*''  What 
became  of  this  first  Frank  expedition  to  Algeria  one  does 
not  hear ;  f  but  it  is  evermore  to  be  remembered  as  the 
beginmng  of  the  grand  naval  thieving  expeditions  in  which 
our  Gothic  sailors  were  bred,  consummating  themselves  in 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  his  Sunday  morning  arrival.  {ForSi 
Letter  14.«) 

20.  This  first  French  naval  excursion  was,  you  see,  ex- 
quisitely and  typically  piratical;  for  they  stole  even  the 
sdiips  they  sailed  in!  But  the  next  nautical  adventure  is 
Gknman-Gothic,  and  prepared  with  every  appliance  of  native 
builders'  art. 

Already,  even  in  the  tempestuous  northern  belt,  and 
under  the  feet  of  its  fiercest  soldiery,  had  grown  up,  like 
the  wood-sorrel  beneath  its  pines,  the  gradually  softened 
and  informed  classes    of  the   husbandman    and    craftsman. 

*  The  reader  will  have  no  occasion  to  refer  to  Gibbon — unless  he  like, 
— or  suspect  me  of  unfidr  quotation, — in  which  case  he  will  find  that  my 
nimieials  refer  to  volume  and  page  of  Milman's  edition  (Murray,  1838). 
What  I  think  it  necessaij  should  be  read,  I  shall  quote  in  full,  so  that  I 
shall  not  give  references  to  any  other  edition  than  that  I  use. 

f  From   Gibbon,  at  least,  who  leaves  them  stranded  in   Morocco,  and 

Eies  on  to   the   Suevi,  whom    he   makes  an   extremely  early   sprout   of 
ODS — ^then  Semnones.     The  inextricable  notes  of  his  tenth  chajter  are, 
I  suppose,  now  superseded,  or  I  would  have  cut  some  way  through  them. 

>  [For  another  reference  to  Shakespeare's  Posthumus.  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  4ia] 

«  [Chapter  xj 

*  [**  Master  JVancis  Drake,  setting  out  in  his  little  Pvuchal  Lamb  to  seek  his 
Ibrtone  on  the  Spanish  seas,  and  coming  home,  on  that  happy  Sunday  momiug, 
to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  the  Cornish  congregation ; "  the  reference  being  to 
quoted  in  Letter  13 :  see  VoL  XXVII.  ppw  238,  244.] 
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The  class  concerned  with  tillage  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance  among  Huns,  Teutons,  or  Goths:  but  the 
craftsmen^  never  spoken  of  by  historians  any  more  than  the 
peasantry,  must  very  early  have  been  of  great  and  gaining 
influence, — and  thus,  in  a.d.  269,  we  are  told  by  Gibbon, 
in  his  politely  alternative  and  safely  dubious  form  of  state- 
ment, that  *'The  various  nations  who  fought  under  the 
Gothic  standard  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester 
a  fleet  of  two  thousand^  or  evefi  of  six  thousand^  vessels^  in 
order  to  transport  a  pretended  army  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  barbarians'*  (ii.  9,  10).^ 

The  student  is  expected,  within  the  limits  thus  suggested, 
to  determine  for  himself  how  many  vessels  there  probably 
were,  and  to  what  •  force  the  pretended  army  is  to  be  re- 
duced, (surely  the  odd  twenty  thousand  of  imaginary  troops 
might  have  been  thrown  out,  or  another  eighty  thousand 
thrown  in,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers  ?)  Beyond  a  few 
vague  hints  in  chap.  xxv.  Gibbon  does  not  tell  us  what  a 
Gothic  ship  was  like,  or  how  many  of  the  crew  could  fight, 
and  under  what  sort  of  compulsion  the  rest  rowed.*  Let 
us  get,  however,  at  what  stable,  however  few,  realities  of 
the  old  earth  and  sea  we  may  glean  out  of  the  alter- 
natives and  dubieties  thus  proposed  to  us. 

21.  In  the  first  place,  for  leaders,  and  types  in  character 
of  *•  various  nations  who  fought  under  the  Gothic  standard,** 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  take  the  tribe  afterwards  called 
**  Saxons " ;  for  there  is  no  rational  doubt  that  the  prime 
plotters  in  the  business  were  the  Cimbri  of  Tacitus, — ^the 
unconquerable   German    power, — **potius  triiunphata  quam 

1  [Chapter  xi.] 

*  [''As  to  the  oircomstances  under  which  the  rowers  rowed,  about  which  Mr. 
RuBkin  asks,  we  gather  that  they  were  free  men,  as  in  the  triremes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  not  slaves,  as  in  modem  galleys.  Somewhat  later,  indeed,  but  in  ships  similar 
in  size  to  the  Nydam  boat,  for  every  rower  there  was  also  one  man  to  protect  him, 
and  one  more  to  do  the  fighting.  Among  a  race  of  athletes,  rowing  was  not  looked 
upon  as  servile.  Of  "gentle  shipmates"  and  "girls  they  left  behind  them,"  we 
liave  plenty  of  legends  in  the  Sagas.  Their  arts,  by  now,  are  much  better  known 
than  they  were  a  generation  back ;  and  what  is  known  fully  justifies  Mr.  Ruskin's 
belief  that  they  must  have  had  fine  craftsmen  and  decorators  among  them,  even 
at  the  early  period  of  which  he  writes."  (Note  by  W.  G.  Collingwood  in  Verona 
and  other  Lectures,)] 
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victa,''  ^  which  held  the  root  of  the  Danish  Peninsula,  and 
took  its  enduring  name  afterwards  from  a  single  tribe  in 
the  midst  of  it.  So  much  of  claim  in  these,  and  pride 
in  their  first  recorded  seafaring,  we  have,  as  in  our  veins 
of  Saxon  blood. 

22.  Next,  look  back  to  p.  91  of  The  Bible  of  Amiem 
for  account  of  the  two  moat  rivers  of  Europe — Vistula  and 
Dniester*  These  Saxons,  you  will  then  perceive,  not  yet 
knowing  what  they  are  about,  will  circumnavigate  Europe 
jMt>per  as  one  island.  The  exploring  Saxons  float  themselves 
up  Vistula, — inquire  what  water-carriage  may  be,  among 
the  fieurther  hills ;  and  hear  good  report  of  Dniester  flowing 
exactly  counter  to  Vistula,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the 
same  length.  In  weight  of  waters,  however,  and  knowable 
d^th  of  constant  channel*  the  Vistula  is  much  the  nobler 
stream;  the  Dniester  is  for  most  of  its  course  shifty  and 
shallow,  ending  in  mere  lagoon;  so  that  the  tall  and  bony 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  to  float  themselves  down  it 
in*  assuredly,  some  flat-bottomed  type  of  barge,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  they  fearlessly  betake  themselves  to  the  Black 
Sea,  coast  it  down  to  the  Bosphorus, — run  through  that, 
and  the  Dardanelles, — and  then  divide  themselves  for  dis- 
covery, southward  and  westward,  of  what  may  be  curious 
or  profitable.  Part  of  them,  the  boldest,  down  the  iGgean 
to  Cyprus,  where  one  does  not  hear  what  happens  to  them ; 
the  greater  part  more  cautious,  by  coast  of  Thrace  to 
Athos,  where  they  take  to  land  again,  and  straggle  about, 
troublesome  to  the  good  people  of  Thrace  till  they  fall  in 
with  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  beats  them  home  over  the 
Carpathians. 

28.  But  think  what  all  this,  on  the  least  conceivable 
scak,  involves  necessarily  of  craftsmanship,  seamanship, 
captainship,  clerkship  of  a  kind,  and  commissariat.  These 
flat-bottomed  floats  could  not  have  been  mere  logs  lashed 
together!  I  believe  our  own  Thames  barges  are  not  afraid 
of  a  breeze  at  the  Nore,   but  the   Black   Sea  and  Mgean 

^  [Taeitiii^  Oermania,  37 :  Genn«Di  •  .  •  triumphAti  magis  qiiain  victi  sunt] 
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are  wilder-waved  than  the  brackish  tides  by  Sheppey  and 
Rochester;  and  there  must  have  been  good  squaring  and 
fitting  of  timber  in  that  coasting  fleet.  The  ship-  or  even 
stout  boat-builder  is  one  of  the  highest  of  craftsmen.  Metal 
working  and  forging  must  have  been  on  no  inconsiderable 
scale  also ;  sail-making,  and  cordage,  and  all  associated  spin- 
mngs  and  weavings.  Of  decoration,  and  insphing  sounds— 
what  art?  no  one  tells  us, — some^  certainly,  pict^  or  em- 
broidered, blown  on  pipes  or  dubbed  upon  drums.  Of 
Song,  or  kindly  mutual  cheer  and  Yo  Heave-oh,  what 
topics — ^what  measures?  Camp  followers  or  camp  com- 
panions, or  gentle  shipmates,  any  ?  if  not,  in  what  temper 
of  expectation,  what  comfort  of  household  circumstance, 
the  gvch  they  left  behind  them?  It  is  all  less  and  less 
conceivable  the  more  we  try  to  conceive — ^the  purple  and 
black  sails  of  Odysseus, — of  Jason, — of  Theseus,  infinitely 
clearer  on  the  horizon  than  these.  But  all  this  did  in  some 
solid  manner  actually  happen,  with  many  consequences  for 
us;  though  what  record  there  is  of  it  in  any  credible 
tradition  preserved  in  writing  might,  I  suppose,  be  put  in 
small  compass  by  an  exact  scholar; — ^is  there  any  exact 
one  at  leisure  to  do  it  for  us,  ready  for  supplementary 
and  revisional  notes  if  ever  we  get  to  the  end  of  our 
text?^ 

24.  This  much,  or  little,  then,-— date  no  matter,  facts  on 
indeterminable  scale,  but  true  as  lightning,  and  ominous  of 
all  storm  to  come, — is  the  first  you  hear  of  the  Northmen, 

^  [This  use  of  ftict  (for  the  old  £nglish  picted)  in  the  sense  of  painted  seems 
peculinr  to  this  one  passage  of  Raskin.  For  the  word  fnctua  as  connected  with 
pica,  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  153.] 

*  ["  In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  navy  the  Author  inquires  for  information 
about  barbarian  shipping  in  the  third  century  a.d.  A  better  answer  than  any  literary 
records  will  be  found  in  archaeological  discoveries,  and  especially  in  the  Nydam 
boat,  which  is  exactly  one  of  the  Saxon  ships  in  question.  As  it  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  Du  Chaillu's  Viking  Age  (vol.  i.  pp.  219-234),  a  work  at  present 
generally  accessible,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into  detail  here.  The  reader  might 
also  look  at  engravings  of  ships  in  the  chapter  on  sculptured  stones,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11(>- 
134  ;  and  the  bronze  models  of  boats,  voL  i.  p.  105,— as  specimens  of  earlier  vessels. 
The  later  shipping  is  fuUy  illustrated  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  136-234.  It  is  not  agreed 
how  much  use  was  made  of  sails  in  the  third  century ;  but  in  the  Viking  Age,  vol.  i. 
p.  107,  there  are  indications  of  sails  in  engravings  on  knives  of  the  bronze  period — 
much  earlier."    (Note  by  W.  G.  Collingwood  in  Vcnma  and  other  Lectures,)] 
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on  the  Greek  seas.  Eight  years  afterwards,  follow  again 
the  Franks.* 

When  the  Emperor  Probus  delivered  Gaul  from  the 
Franks,  Burgundians,  and  black-painted  Lygii,  in  277,  he 
sets  a  price  on  the  heads  of  the  Lygii,  and  makes  the 
Burgundians  buy  peace  with  the  surrender  of  spoil.  But 
though  he  drives  the  Franks  "back  into  their  morasses" 
(G.  iu  74^)  in  Holland,  he  feels  them  so  strong,  and  finds 
them  so  trustworthy,  that  he  establishes  a  colony  of  them 
on  the  Black  Sea,  to  hold  for  Rome  against  the  Goths 
(Alani,  G.  iL  82).  The  Franks  do  what  they  undertook  to 
do;  but  finding  it  not  lively  work  enough  to  keep  the 
Alani  in  check,  get  hold  of  some  (Gibbon  does  not  say 
whose,  but  I  suppose  Roman)  war  ships  stationed  in  a 
Euxine  harbour,  and  set  off  on  an  independent  cruise. 

25.  I  now — with  the  always  necessary  queries — must  trust 
myself  to  Gibbonian  eloquence.  "They  resolved,  through 
unknown  seas,  to  explore  their  way  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Phasis  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  They  easily  escaped" 
(from  whose  pursuit?)  "through  the  Bosphorus  and  Helles- 
pont, and,  cruising  along  the  Mediterranean,  indulged  their 
appetite  for  revenge"  (but  who  had  offended  them  then?) 
^  and  plunder"  (but  maintaining  always  of  course  the  honour- 
able name  of  Freemen),  "by  frequent  descents  on  the  un- 
suspecting shores  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa.  The  opulent 
dty  of  Syracuse,  in  whose  port  the  navies  of  Athens  and 
Carthage  had  formerly  been  sunk,  was  sacked  by  a  hand- 
ful of  barbarians  who  massacred  the  greatest  part  of  the 
trembling  inhabitants."  *  This  is  a  sublime  antithesis ;  but  if, 
instead  of  the  highly  imaginative  epithet  "trembling,"  the 
historian  had  only  told  us  how  many  of  these  unwarlike 
inhabitants  there  were,  or  what  he  means  by  a  "handful" 
of  Franks,   he  would   have  deserved  more   thanks,  if  less 

^  The  three  memorable  dates  are,  256,  Franks  in  Morocco;  869, 
Northmen  at  Cyprus;  277,  Franks  from  Phasis  to  Rhine. 

^  [Chapter  xii.] 

'  [Clu  ziL ;  voL  ii.  p.  82.] 
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admiration.  '^From  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  Franks  pro- 
ceeded to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  trusted  themselves 
to  the  ocean,  coasted  round  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  steer- 
ing their  triumj^ant  course  through  the  British  Channel*' 
(Britannia  at  present  nowhere,  you  observe),  "at  length 
finished  their  surprising  voyage  by  landing  in  safety  on  the 
Batavian  or  Frisian  shores/'^ 

26t  In  plain  English,  I  suppose  the  facts  were  that  the 
Black  Sea  colony  grew  tired  of  fighting  for  Probus,  and, 
fearing  that  they  could  not  make  their  way  by  land,  seized 
some  Roman  ships  and  robbed  their  living  round  by  sea, — 
a  splendid  piece  of  early  seamanship,^  and  more  necessary 
piracy  and  massacre  than  our  own  descents  or  ascents 
against  Caffres  and  Afghans,*  for  their  poor  properties  to 
help  out  our  wretchedness  in  London.  But  at  fdl  events, 
this  is  the  beginning  both  of  the  French  ^d  British  Navies. 
For,  once  knowing  their  way,  the  Rhenish  Franks  began 
to  make  a  regular  business  of  naval  excursions  through  the 
straits  of  Dover  and  along  the  coast  of  France  for  whatever 
they  could  pick  up.  To  check  these  piracies,  the  emperor 
(Probus  ?  t)  established  a  Roman  fleet  in  the  straits,  having 
its  harbour  at  Boulogne,  and  commanded  by  an  admiral 
from  the  Low  Countries — Carausius, — who,  being  a  man  of 
strong  sense  and  courage,  gradually  becomes  the  felt  and 
acknowledged    Master   as   well   as    admiral   of  the   Roman 

*  Of  this  expedition,  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  observes,  with  the  tranquil 
wisdom  peculiar  to  the  modern  British  historian,  that  "its  novelty  and 
improbability  secured  its  success"  (i.,  p.  142).' 

t  Gibbon  does  not  give  the  name,  but  the  revolt  of  Carausius  being 
in  287,  it  is  not  too  much  to  allow  at  the  least  five  years  for  the 
previous  consolidation  of  his  force,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  which 
caused  Maximian  to  give  orders  for  his  death,  and  so  compel  him  to 
rebellion,  or  at  least,  assertion  of  independent  power,  afterwards  ratified 
by  Diocletian.  Now  Probus  was  assassinated  in  282,  so  that  we  can 
scarcely  be  wrong  in  attributing  to  him  the  appointment  of  Carausius, 
and    the   consequent   establishing   of    Boulogne   as    the   chief    Gallic   naval 

1  [Ch.  xii.;  vol.  ii.  pp.  82-83.] 

'  [For  other  references  in  the  same  sense  to  Native  wars  in  South  Africa,  see 
Vol.  XI.  p.  201,  Vol.  XVU.  p.  219  n.,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  130,  and  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  12  ;  t<» 
Afghan  wars,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  462,  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  389,  and  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  68.] 

3  [Sharon  Turner,  Higtory  of  Eng/and,  vol.  i.  (Anglo-Saxons).] 
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fleet— enriches  his  sailors  with  the  confiscated  spoils  of  the 
pirate  Franks;  then,  feeling  himself  strong  enough,  lands 
at  Dover,  wins  over  the  Roman  Legions  in  England,  and 
proclaims  himself  the  Roman  Emperor  of  England.^ 

27.  This  beginning  of  our  worldly  prosperity,  at  sea, 
then,  is  owing  to  the  Franks;  not  to  Rome  at  all.  But 
our  Christianity  and  our  civic  prosperity  from  806  to  409 
are  altogether  owing  to  Rome,  and  under  the  authority  of 
Rome;  only  reflecting  back  to  her  our  own  fresh  spirit- 
power. 

Think  of  it!  Constantine  was  crowned  at  York  in 
806.  His  mother,  an  innkeeper's  daughter  by  the  shore  of 
Hellespont:*  his  father,  a  Dacian  mountaineer:  he  himself 
bom  in  the  very  midst  of  Northern  Macedon — ^the  race  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Scamander  mixed, — the  ''come  over 
into  Macedonia  and  help  us  "  •  brought  now  over  into  Britain 
indeed;  and,  from  this  piece  of  British  plain,  carried  back 
to  BjTzantium. 

28.  Then,  note  that  during  these  148  years  of  follow- 
ing State  Christianity  in  Britain,  the  whole  work  of  St 
Jerome  is  done  at  Rome  and  Bethlehem.  He  was  a  youth 
at  Julian's  death  in  868,  and  died  at  Bethlehem,  80th  Sep- 
tember, 420.  Antony  in  Egypt  is  805-870;  Ulphilas  in 
Moesia,  860.  So  that  you  have  these  years  of  Britain's 
own  Christian  pride, — briefly,  the  fourth  century  and  one- 
third  of  the  fifth, — ^founding  monastic  life  all  through  the 
EUistt  and  fixing,  for  West  and  East  alike,  the  Canon  of 

station  in  the  north, — Bommia  Oceanensis,  '^  Bologna  of  the  Sea/'  as  dis- 
tingidshed  from  the  Bologna  of  Italy,  is  its  proper  name. 

I  see,  however,  that  the  Emperor  Gaudius  is  spoken  of  as  having 
niled  for  Britain  from  it  It  was  first  fortified  by  Pedius,  Julius  Caesar^ 
pmndnephew  and  legate  in  Gaul;  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at 
Bologna,  and  to  have  planned  some  resemblance  in  the  upper  walled 
town  to  his  own  native  one.  Caligula  built  its  first  lighthouse,  which  was 
still  standing  in  the  seventeenth  century  {Histoire  det  lilies  de  Framce*). 


^  rSee  for  §  26,  Gibbon,  ch.  ziii.;  voL  ii.  pp.  120-123.] 

*  'Gibbon,  ch.  xiv. ;  vol.  iL  p.  186.] 

•  Acts  xvi  9.] 

«  [A.  GoUbert,  EUMn  d§9  VilUi  d€  Framte,  1845,  roL  IL  p.  08.] 
mrgiii-  p 
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the  Bible.     And  all  this»  before  a  Saxon  syllable  is  heard 
in  British  air. 

[Hare  Roakiii's  comi^eted  MS.  ends.  The  following  pages  are  Mr.  Colling- 
wood's  reeonstruetiou  (in  Verona  mud  Hher  Lectwm}  of  the  remakite 
of  the  chapter : — ] 

The  missing  pages — leading  up  the  story  to  the  point  at  which  tke 
Author  meant  to  break  oft,  in  order  to  recommence,  in  his  next  chapter, 
with  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church— can  be  partly  reconstruetcxl 
from  the  Author's  rough  notes,  from  which  it  seems  that,  after  showing 
at  some  length  how  much  we  in  this  island  owe  to  foreign  influence — our 
navy,  for  example,  to  the  Franks,  and  our  Church  to  Rome,  in  the  first 
instance, — he  was  going  to  recur  to  the  Pelagian  heresy,^  as  not  only  a 
proof  of  island  vigour  and  characteristic  independence,  but  also  as  the 
occasion  for  the  sending  by  Pope  Celestine  of  Palladius,  as  first  bishop 
of  the  Scots  of  Ireland  and  the  Hebrides.  This  at  once  localises  the 
story  in  the  north«-west,  and  forms  a  link  between  Scottish  Christianity  and 
Rome,  in  spite  of  the  disclaimer  of  those  who  would  like  to  believe  in  an 
original  British  Church,  anti-Roman  from  the  beginning. 

The  next  topic  was  to  have  been  the  mission  of  St  Germain  of 
Auxerre  and  St  Loup  of  Troyes,  another  link  between  our  eountiy  and 
Roman  Gaul — ''St.  Loup,  a  scholar  of  the  great  college  of  Lerins,  who  £or 
the  fifty  years  of  his  pontificate  at  Troyes  was  recognized  through  France  as 
the  most  polished  of  scholars,  and  earnestly  kind  of  prelates,  'the  Father 
of  Fathers,  the  Bishop  of  Bishops,  the  prince  of  the  prelates  of  Gaol,  the 
rule  of  manners,  the  pillar  of  Truth,  the  friend  of  God.' " '  Their  lesendi 
and  the  story  of  the  Alleluia  victory,  which  the  Author  has  noted  for 
deseriptiMi,  can  be  read  in  Bede  (book  i.  chapters  17-SO).  The  Author 
meant  to  return,  in  conclusion,  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  to 
St.  Ninian,  ''a  most  reverend  bishop  and  holy  man  of  the  British  nation," 
«ays  Bede  (book  iii.  chap.  4),  ''who  had  been  regularly  instructed  at 
Rome  in  the  faith  and  mysteries  of  the  truth ;  whose  episcopal  see,  named 
afler  St.  Martin,  the  bishop" — whom  he  had  visited  and  corresponded  with 
— "and  &mous  for  a  stately  church,  wherein  he  and  many  other  saints  rest 
in  the  body,  is  still  in  existence  among  the  English  nation.  The  place  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  the  Bernicians,  and  is  generally  called  Tke  WhiU 
House,  because  there  he  built  a  church  of  stone,  which  is  not  usual  among 
the  Britons." 

With  which  assemblage  of  pregnant  associations — linking  together  Ninian, 
our  north-country  patron  of  churches  and  holy-wells,  with  far-away  Rome ; 
and  the  Roman  pilgrim  with  Wandering  Willie's  country-side  by  Solway 
shore;  and  wild  Galloway  in  the  dark  ages  with  wonderful  St  Martin  of 
Tours ;  and  the  familiar  ruins  of  Whithorn  with  the  first  glimmer,  in  Gaul, 
and  Britain,  and  the  islands  seen  through  the  sea-fog,  of  all  the  Lamps 
of  Architecture: — with  this  bouquet,  so  to  speak,  of  poetical  ideas,  thus 
gathered  together,  the  story  was  to  pause  at  Candida  Casa. 

1  [See  above,  §  8 ;  p.  210.] 

•  [Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  quoted  by  Montalembert,  Monks  ^f  the  West,  voL  i. 
p.  471 ;  for  the  mission  of  St  Loup  to  Ureat  Britain  (a.d.  429),  see  ilHd.,  voL  iii.  p.  17. 
The  sentence  in  inverted  commas  is  here  added  from  Raskin's  notes.] 
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31ENDING  THE  SIEVE;  OR,  CISTERCIAN  ARCHITECTURE 
{Read,  at  a  lecture,  ai  the  London  Institution,  December  4^  1888)^ 

1.  Among  the  circumstances  of  my  early  life  which  I  count 
most  helpful,  and  for  which  I  look  back  with  more  than 
filial  gratitude  to  my  father's  care,  was  his  fixed  habit  of 
stopping  with  me,  on  his  business  journeys,  patiently  at 
3ny  country  inn  that  was  near  a  castle,  or  an  abbey,  until 
I  had  seen  all  the  pictiu^es  in  the  castle,  and  explored,  as 
he  always  found  me  willing  enough  to  do,  all  the  nooks  of 
the  cloister.*  In  these  more  romantic  expeditions,  aided  and 
inspired  by  Scott,  and  never  weary  of  re-reading  the  stories 
of  The  Monastery^  The  Abbot,  and  The  Antiquaryy  1  took 


jt 


the  abstnct  of  this  lecture  in  The  Art  Journal,  the  following  introdactoiy 
are  reported: — 

**  In  answer  to  a  very  warm  welcome^  he  addressed  a  few  words  to  hit 
audience,  assuring  them  of  his  pleasure  in  being  back  amongst  them, 
and  expressing  his  sorrow  that  his  healUi  did  not  permit  him  to  appear 
there  more  frequently.  He  had,  he  said,  to  apologise  to  them,  first  for 
not  sayinff  more  on  that  matter^  and  secondly,  for  the  change,  already 
announced,  in  the  title  of  his  lecture.  As  to  the  first,  he  had  meant  to 
deliver  an  extempore  speech  to  them,  and  had  spent  half  the  morning 
writing  it ;  Vat  he  found  it  wouldn't  be  learnt  by  heart,  and  so — well,  it 
most  oe  forgiven  him.  Then  as  to  the  change  of  title :  the  lecture  was 
to  have  been  on  '  Crystallography,'  and  now  it  was  to  be  on  '  Cistercian 
Ardiiteeture.'  He  had  changed  the  title,  and  would  have  apologised 
more,  only  a  certain  newspaper  had  had  a  consolatory  paragraph  on  the 
subject,  in  which  it  had  said  that  all  his  titles  were  equally  good  for  all 
his  lectures ;  nobody  could  tell  firom  any  of  them  what  was  ooming,  and 
so  one  did  as  well  as  another.  There  was  some  truth,  too,  in  it  after 
all,  for  the  *  Cnrstallography '  lecture  would  have  said  a  good  deal  aboat 
'Cistercian  Architecture,'  and  as  for  the  present  lecture,  he  had  found 
neat  difficulty,  and  reslly  had  to  exercise  no  little  self-denial,  to  keep 
It  off  *  CrystaAography.'  Not  that  there  was  much  in  it  about  *  Cistercian 
Architecture'  either.  Those  who  knew  his  writings  would  know  that  to 
him  the  'stones  of  Citeaux'  would  be  interesting  only  as  they  expressed 
the  minds  and  souls  of  their  biulders,  and  so  it  ought  not  to  surprise  soma 
of  hit  hearers  to  find  a  lecture  by  him  on  '  Cistercian  Architecture '  dealing 
laainly  with  the  Cistercians  theBOselvea."] 
^  [Coaavare  Prmieriia,  L  §g  6,  6.] 
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an  interest  more  deep  than  that  of  an  ordinary  child;  and 
received  impressions  which  guided  and  solemnized  the  whole 
subsequent  tenor  of  my  life. 

2.  One  error  there  was,  and  one  only,  in  the  feelings 
with  which  these  scenes  were  interpreted  to  me.  For  though 
I  was  bred  in  the  strictest  principles  of  Calvinism,  my 
father  and  mother  were  both  too  well-informed  to  look 
without  reverence  on  the  vestiges  of  early  Catholic  religion 
in  Britain:  nor  did  they  ever  speak  of  it  in  dishonourable 
terms,  or  cast  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  which 
had  founded  our  fairest  cathedrals,  and  consecrated  our 
bravest  kings.  But,  in  common  with  most  English  people 
of  their  day,  they  were  suspicious  of  the  Monastic  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Clerical  power ;  and  it  was  an  inevitable 
consequence,  that,  as  we  descended  from  the  hillsides  of 
Yorkshire,  or  the  Lothians,  into  the  sweet  meadows  beside 
their  pebbly  streams,  and  saw  the  cattle  resting  in  the 
shadows  of  Jedburgh  or  Bolton,  it  should  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me,  not  without  a  smile,  how  careful  the  monks  had 
been  to  secure  the  richest  lands  of  the  district  for  their 
possession,  and  the  sweetest  recesses  of  the  vale  for  their 
shelter. 

8.  Nor  was  Scott  himself  without  some  share  in  the 
blame  of  this  gravely  harmful  misrepresentation.  I  cannot 
but  regard  with  continually  increasing  surprise,  the  offence 
which  was  taken  by  the  more  zealous  members  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  at  what  they  imagined  Scott's  partiality 
to  Catholicism.  The  fact  really  is  that  every  heroic,  grace- 
ful, and  intelligent  virtue  is  attributed  by  him  at  every 
period  of  the  Reformation  to  the  sincere  disciples  of  Presby- 
terian doctrine,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
content  to  portray  the  Catholic  faith  only  in  its  corruption 
or  its   depression.^     Finding  material  enough,  and  that   of 

^  [The  MS.  has  the  following  farther  passage : — 

*' .  .  .  its  depression,  or  its  weakness^  and  in  the  characters  of  Abbots 
Ingilram  and  Boni£ice  in  The  Monastery,  of  Lord  Glenallan's  mother  and 
of  his  confessor  in  The  Antiquary,  of  the  Abbess  of  St.  Hilda  and  her 
assessors  in  Marmion^  and  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Knights  Templars  in 
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the  most  tractable  kind,  in  the  picturesque  and  pathetic 
oppositions  of  the  Cameronian  and  Cavalier,  the  Puritan 
and  Catholic,  the  mountaineer  and  dalesman,  he  gave  in 
the  stories  of  Waverley,  Rob  Roy^  Old  Mortality,  Red- 
gauntlet,  Nigel,  Peveril,  and  The  Abbot,  a  series  of  realiza- 
tions which  are,  respecting  their  several  periods,  the  best 
historical  painting  yet  done  in  Europe.  But  the  libraries 
and  old  bookstalls  of  Edinburgh  seldom  threw  a  parchment 
in  his  way  which  would  give  him  clue  to  the  reaUties  of 
hmnan  life  before  the  fifteenth  century;  his  conception  of 
more  remote  periods,  coloured  by  the  partialities  of  his 
heart,  and  discoloured  by  the  duhiesses  of  scholastic  history, 
dwelt  rather  on  the  military  than  the  missionary  functions 
of  British  Christianity.  The  crozier  and  the  cowl  become 
with  him  little  more  than  paraphernalia  of  the  theatre,  to 
relieve  in  richer  chiaroscuro  its  armour  and  plumage;  and 
the  final  outcome  and  effective  conclusion  of  all  his  moon- 
yght  reveries  in  St.  Mary's  aisle,^  was  but,  for  himself  and 
lor  his  reader,  that 

''The  Monks  of  Melrose  made  gude  kale 
On  Fridays,  when  they  fasted."* 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  consider  with  me,  this  even- 
ing, whether,  admitting  such  to  be  the  fact,  the  monks  of 
Tweeddale  were  altogether  to  be  blamed,  or  ridiculed,  for 

Ivanhoe  and  Tke  TaKsman,  he  gave  a  series  of  pictures  which  complied  with 
•Tsry  preiadice  of  his  coantrymen,  and  were  discreditahle  to  his  own  genius 
and  scoolinhip  not  only  hy  the  vulgarity  of  their  colouring,  hut  in  their 
iineonsidered  riolations  of  historical  accuracy. 

''Unconsidered,  observe,  I  say  with  emphasis  and  aaseveration.  SeotI 
is  never  malignant;  never,  consciously,  a  partisan,  even  in  politics,  still 
less  in  religion.  But  he  is  liable  to  be  carried  too  £u*  by  the  unaginatioo, 
to  which  he  assigned  no  graver  task  than  to  amuse  his  readers,  and  not 
to  carry  hr  enough  the  antiquarian  research  which  he  foUowed  with  scarcely 
other  purpose  than  to  amuse  himself.  Wherein  not  caring  usuallv,  except 
for  the  sake  of  Wallace  or  Bruce,  to  pais  beyond  the  day  of  Elisaheth  and 
the  Qoeen  of  Scots,  and  finding  material  enough  ..." 

For  Bonifiice,  see  Tke  Mmuutery^  pamtmj  and  for  Ingilram  (his  predecessor),  ch^is.  z. 

and  zzzviL ;  the  reference  to  Marmkm  is  to  canto  ii.  (''The  Convent*').     For 

Seolf  s  treatment  of  Catholicism,  compare,  below,  p.  612.] 

>  [See  Tk§  Urn  qf  ike  Last  Mintird,  the  first  lines  of  canto  iLl 

>  [See  Scotf  s  Akboi  (ch.  xvL) :   quoted  also  in  Tke  Ojifard  Musemm,  Vol.  XVL 
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the  excellence  of  their  broth, — ^whether^  on  the  contrary^ 
the  making  of  good  broth  be  not  one  of  the  essentnil 
functions  of  a  good  monk, — ^and  even  whether,  but  for  the 
gray  brother's  intervention,  the  kale  pot  would  in  tho8& 
tinoes  have  boiled  as  merrily  at  Melrose,  even  for  other 
people. 

4»  You  cannot  but  feel  that  this  Britidi  Isle  of  oors^ 
after  all  its  OTthodox  Reformations  and  cautious  constitu- 
tions, presents  you  with  materials  for  this  inquiry  Ir  ex>» 
treme  sharpness  and  simplicity.  At  one  crook  of  the  glen 
are  the  remains  of  the  Abbey,  with  its  half-Mien  tower 
and  half-buried  cloister;  at  the  next  are  the  new  miUa,. 
with  their  doud-piercing  and  cloud*compelling  chimney,  and 
their  quarter  of  a  mile  of  square  windows  in  dead  walL 
As  3rou  walk  back  to  the  village  inn,  you  meet  the  clergy- 
man inspecting  the  restoration  of  his  parish  church ;  in  the 
paiiour  ot  it  you  find  the  squire,  bent  on  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  machinery,  which  will  send  the  congregatioik 
to  America.  And  among  the  various  shades  of  benevolent 
avarice,  pious  egotism,  and  interest-bearing  charity,  in  which 
the  enterprises  of  a  rational  age  must  be  undertaken,  we 
shall  surely  be  able  to  discover,  if  human  nature  be  as^ 
constant  as  it  is  alleged,  the  likeness,  in  some  sort,  or  evert 
the  remnant,  of  ancient  enthusiasm,  and  discern,  in  the 
better  movements  and  kindlier  impulses  of  our  own  hearts, 
ground  for  beUeving  that  even  monastic  sentiment  was  not 
entirely  dishonest,  nor  monastic  adventiu-e  entirely  selfish. 

5.  And  as  the  first  step  towards  a  true  estimate  of 
either,  we  must  address  ourselves  to  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  aspect  of  these  glens  of  ours  before  the  monks  settled 
in  them.  Those  now  daisy-sprinkled  or  deep-furrowed  fields^ 
were  not  laid  in  their  sweet  levels  by  the  mountain  streams ; 
and  the  land  which  we  conceive  to  have  attracted  the 
covetousness  of  the  friars  lay  in  alternations  of  shingle  and 
of  marsh,  under  shades  of  thorny  thicket  and  heath-beset 
rock.^     The  sagacity  which  discerned  and  the  industry  which 

>  [On  this  point,  compare  T^  SehooU  qf  Florence,  §  26  (Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  208-4).} 
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redeemed  the  waste  aUuvial  soil,  not  of  our  English  dells 
only,  but  of  the  river-sides  throughout  Europe,  where  they 
were  pestilent  with  miasma,  desolate  by  flood,  and  dark  with 
foiest,  were  found  exclusively  among  the  societies  of  men 
wh(»n  we  mi^t,  with  no  unapt  distinction,  call  the  Valley 
Monks,  wisely  and  calmly  devoted  to  all  the  arts  and  labours 
which  are  serviceable  to  mankind;  skilful  especially  in  the 
primary  ones  of  architecture  and  agriculture,  but  the  leaders 
also  in  the  literature  of  their  time,  and  its  tutors  in  the 
aoondest  principles  of  temporal  policy. 

G.  These  Monks  of  the  VaUey, — distinct  alike  from  the 
earlier  mountain  Eremites,  and  from  all  contemporary  or 
subsequent  brotherhoods,  who  led  lives  of  meditation  in- 
consistent with  practical  and  affectionate  duty, — will  be 
discerned  by  the  final  justice  of  history  to  have  been 
absolutely  the  purest,  and  probably  the  most  vital,  element 
of  Christian  civilization  during  a  period,  of  which  I  can 
scarcely  venture  to  state  the  duration,  without  first  sketching 
in  simpler  terms  than  are  usually  allowed  by  its  chroniclers^ 
the  aeras  of  rise  and  decline  in  our  old  ecclesiastical  polity.^ 

In  eighteen  years  from  next  Christmas  will  open  tiie 
twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  If  we  divide  by 
simplest  arithmetic  these  two  thousand  years  into  four 
groups  of  five  hundred  each,  they  will  successively  present 
us  with  a  quite  distinct  series  of  phenomena,  more  intelli- 
gible and  memorable,  by  far,  in  their  separate  than  in 
their  consecutive  aspect 

(L)  In  the  first  five  hundred  years  you  have,  with  the 
fidl  of  the   Roman  empire,    the   extinction  of   ceremonial 

'  fllie  M8.  here  eontains  tbe  following  remarks,  introductory  to  the  followinfp 

''It  will  be  foand  always  a  method  of  great  advantage  in  teaching 
history  to  yoong  people  to  giro  them  clear  eoneeptions  of  the  great 
ances  of  timei  rather  than  a  minute  memory  of  its  dates.  And  as  yo« 
nu  these  spaces  discriminately  for  them,  with  their  prolonged  and  inflaen- 
tial  events,  yoa  will  find  the  «ras  become  coloured  under  your  hand  like 
the  districts  of  a  map,  or  the  zones  of  a  rainbow,  and  without  any  effort 
of  technical  memory,  but  merely  by  the  natural  sympathy  and  intelli- 
gence ef  an  attentive  observer,  detach  themselves  one  from  another  in 
Oeir  due  relief,  and  link  themselves  one  with  the  other  in  clear  succee* 
MOOS  of  easily  remembered  melody."] 
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Paganism  in  South  Europe,  the  establishment  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  mystic  saints,  chiefly  martyrs,  and  of  the 
theories  and  practices  of  ascetic  monachism.  The  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  finished  at  Bethlehem  by  St. 
Jerome,^  and  the  doctrinal  and  imaginative  machineries  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are  completed,  with  such  faults  and 
virtues  as  we  may  each  of  us  see  good  to  ascribe  or  con- 
cede to  them. 

(II.)  In  the  second  five  hundred  years  the  proper  vrork 
of  the  Church  begins  upon  the  ruins  of  Paganism.  Her 
working  saints,  not  St.  Catherines,  nor  St  Cecilias,  nor  St. 
Damians,  nor  St.  Christophers,  but  people  of  substantial 
presence  in  flesh  and  blood; — people  who  by  no  means 
appear  only  to  expire,  and  exist  thenceforward  as  pictures 
stuck  Ml  of  hearts  and  arrows,  but  persons  as  busy,  as 
obstinate,  and  as  inevitable  as  modem  engineers  and  rail- 
way contractors,  are  establishing  not  Christian  belief  merely, 
but  Christian  law,  in  every  Saxon,  French,  Latin,  and 
Byzantine  town.  Their  disciple-kings,  Theodoric,  Alfired, 
Canute,  Charlemagne,  are  forming  and  consoUdating  the 
civil  dynasties  of  the  North;  and  the  narrow,  but  not 
false,  Mohammedan  theology  is  similarly  tempering  to  its 
fiery  edge  the  scimitar  of  the  Saracen. 

(III.)  In  the  third  five  himdred  years  you  have  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  energy  of  the  Cistercian  order,  on 
whom  our  attention  is  fixed  this  evening,  the  creation  of 
Gothic  architecture,  with  all  that  it  means;  and  by  that 
of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  the  resuscitation  of  the 
art  of  painting,^  lost  since  Apelles,  with  all  that  it  means. 

You  have  perfect  laws  of  honest — I  lean  on  the  word, 
— honest — commerce  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  churches 
by  which  its  activities  are  centralized  at  Florence  and  on  the 
Rialto.'    You  have  a  perfect  scheme  of  Christian  education 

*  [See  above,  p.  108 ;  Bible  qf  Amiens,  ch.  iii.  §  36.] 

'  rCompare  oelow^  p.  245.] 

'  [For  the  inscription  on  the  church  of  S.  Giacomo  di  Rialto,  see  Vol  XXI. 
p.  269  (and  below,  p.  442  n,),  and  for  one  on  the  Badia  of  San  Domenico,  near 
Florence,  ibid,,  p.  266.] 
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defined  for  you  also  on  the  walls  of  Florence.^  And  you 
have  tlie  pofect  victory  of  civil  justice  in  Christian  Kkig- 
hood,  when  the  king  and  the  barons  of  England  submitted 
theur  quarrel  to  the  arbitrement  of  St.  Louis.^ 

All  these  unquestionable  pieces  of  good  work  you  find 
to  have  been  done,  beyond  any  bettering,  in  these  great 
five  hundred  years  of  the  Church's  life.  Towards  their 
dose,  it  corrupts  itself;  in  their  close,  it  virtually  expires. 

(IV.)  And  tlien,  fourth  and  lastly,  in  these  presently  pro- 
ceeding, fiist  concluding,  five  hundred  years,  you  have  print- 
ing, gunpowder,  and  steam ;  Liberty,  Reason,  and  Science ; 
Parliamentary  eloquence,  and  Parliamentary  Cldture,*  doing 
for  you it  yet  remains  to  be  seen,  exactly,  what. 

7.  The  trenchant  separation  of  these  groups  of  years 
would  commend  itself  to  you  still  more  frankly,  if  we 
were  more  in  the  habit  of  connecting  the  history  of  art 
with  that  of  religion;  but,  while  historians  cannot  fiEiil  to 
see  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  follow  with  some  atten- 
tion the  changes  in  links  of  armour  and  locks  of  helmets, 
they  think  it  matter  of  no  serious  moment  whether  kings 
are  enthroned  under  round  arches  or  pointed,  and  whether 
priests  chant  beneath  carved  walls  or  coloured  windows. 
My  own  mind  has  become  much  sobered  in  its  estimate 
of  such  things,  since  my  literary  efforts  began  with  The 
Poetry  of  Architecture ;  *  but  the  pilgrimage  firom  which  I 

^  rSee  the  aocount  of  the  freacoet  io  the  Spanish  chapel  of  S.  Maria  Novella  in 
JfefiMwyt  ill  Florence,  chape,  iv.  and  y.  :  Vol.  aXIQ.  pp.  379  eeq,] 

*  [In  1263-1264,  when,  by  the  Miee  of  Amiens,  St  Louis  set  aside  the  Provitioiit 
of  Oxford ;  for  another  reference  to  this,  see  above,  p,  6.] 

'  [The  "  doeare "  of  debate,  adopted  from  the  eloiure  in  the  French  Assembly, 
had  at  the  time  of  Raskin's  lecture  (1882)  been  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons.] 

*  [See  VoL  I.     The  MS.  of  the  lecture  as  delivered  has  here  an  additional 
(referring  to  the  original  title  of  the  lecture) : — 

''.  .  .  Poetry  <if  Architecture;  and  indeed  had  I  returned  from  Italy  in 
time  to  prepare  my  diagrams,  1  should  have  more  confidently  proposed  to 
you  to-night  some  of  &e  prose  of  Crystallography.  Prose  is,  indeed,  a 
eomewhat  dMrrading  term  even  for  that  exact  science;  for  no  Cistercian 
tracery  can  be  more  marvellous — no  Benedictine  law  more  beneficent — 
than  the  forms  and  methods  of  crystalline  architecture  by  which  the  moun- 
tains stand  in  their  majestv  and  the  veins  of  them  glow  with  their  gifts 
of  ciystal  and  gold.    But  toe  pilgrimage  .  .  •"] 
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have  just  returned,  through  the  eaxlier  Bufgundian  churches* 
to  the  birthplace  of  the  two  StJ  Bernards,  of  the  Alp  and 
of  the  Vale,^  has  for  the  moment  thrown  me  back  into 
old  channels  of  aflPecticm,  wherein  I  trust  your  indulgence 
for  an  hour's  lingering  with  you. 

8.  Lingering,  however,  with  some  timidity, — first,  because 
I  imagine  many  here  must  know  most  of  what  I  have  to 
teU  at  least  as  well  as  I  do;  and  secondly,  because  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  traditions  we  can  now  collect  respect- 
ing either  Bernards  or  Benedicts  are  of  a  nature  more 
calculated  to  amuse  young  people  than  to  edify  the  membera 
of  the  London  Institution.  Yet  it  cannot  but  be  remem- 
bered, in  our  dealing  with  them,  that  these  fairy  tales* 
though  in  their  first  aspect  a  good  deal  more  foolish  than 
any  that  are  acceptable  in  the  nursery,  have  at  the  root  of 
them  some  unquestionable  fact,  the  basis  of  things  real  and 
visible  around  us, — ^fkct  of  which  we  can  only  hope  to  be 
made  intelligently  aware,  by  letting  it  announce  and  desmbe 
itsdf  first  in  its  own  way. 

Returning,  then,  to  my  divisions  of  five  hundred  years* 
and  it  being  of  course  understood  that  we  must  not  in  the 
joints  of  such  massive  chronology  run  the  exact  dates  too 
fine,  I  will  ask  the  younger  part  of  my  audience  to  fix  in 
their  memories  the  two  precise  years  of  480  and  1480, 
giving  a  clear  thousand  years  in  the  interval,  for  the  limits 
of  our  second  and  third  religious  aeras — beginning  the  second 
with  the  reign  of  Theodoric  and  closing  the  third  at  the 
birth  of  Raphael. 

9.  In  that  first  year,  480,  there  was  bom  in  Rome,* 
then  fallen  for  ever  from  her  war-throne,  but  more  luxurious 
and  wanton  in  her  disgrace  than  in  her  majesty — ^there  was 
born  a  boy  of  a  senatorial  house,  who  was  brought  up 

^  [St  Btmard,  mrchdeaeon  of  Aotta  (died  1061),  born  at  the  ehfttema  of  Meuthon^ 
on  ue  Lake  of  Anneer.  St  Bernard,  of  Ctteanx  and  Clalrvanz  (1001-1153)^  bom 
at  La  Fontaine,  near  Dyon :  aee  below,  §  25.  For  Roaldn's  journey  in  the  summer 
of  1882.  aee  the  Introdnetion ;  abore,  pp.  xxxW.,  xltii.l 

'  [Here  Rnakin  ia  not  quite  aeeurate.  St  fienediet  waa  bom  at  Nurtia  ia 
Umbria,  but  waa  early  tent  to  Rome  to  be  educated.] 
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during  his  duldbood  amidst  all  the  plemsures;  and  shanva» 
of  the  most  godless  city  of  tlie  earth.  There  was  no 
atheism^  says  Mr.  Froude,^  like  the  atheism  of  Konte:  and 
I  may  lefer  yoo  to  the  pictures  ai  Mr.  Alma  Tadeina  ftir 
a  realization,  both  leaned  and  %nTid,  of  the  kind  of  Ufe 
her  atheism  ended  in.  Such  as  it  was»  this  strange  bi>y«  at 
fifteen  years  old,  could  no  longer  endure  it;  resohxd  to 
break  with  it  and  have  done  with  it,  left  his  father's  house 
al<xie,  and  escaped  to  the  hills  bejrond  the  Cantpagna. 
What  search  was  made  for  him  by  his  parents  we  kimw 
not.  One  person,  however — his  nurse — sought  for  him  in* 
defatigably;  found  him,  was  allowed  to  stay  with  him  for 
a  while,  and  take  care  of  him.  And  I  could  very  earnestly 
wish,  for  my  own  part,  that  both  Shakespeare  and  the 
British  public  had  been  less  lavish  of  their  emotions  about 
the  Veronese  legend  of  Juliet  and  her  nurse,  imd  had  but 
been  one  half  as  interested  in  conceiving  the  quiet  little 
domestic  drama  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  nurse,  which  had 
fiur  more  useful  consequences. 

10.  Many  a  library  shelf  have  I  sifted,  always  in  vain» 
to  find  out  who  gave  him,  or  how  he  got,  his  name.  He 
found  his  way  to  a  hermit,  who  taught  him  the  hope  of  a 
better  life  than  that  in  Rome;  and,  I  suppose,  baptised 
him  in  such  hope,  and  blessed  him  in  the  search  for  it. 
Th^K^orth,  for  him  also,  the  verse  of  the  Virgin's  song 
became  true,  "  All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed.'*  Yet 
in  a  still  higher  sense,  not  merely  happy,  which  is  all  that 
the  Madonna  claims  to  be  called,  but  in  the  more  solemn 
power  of  the  word  in  the  Benedictus  itself,  '*  Blessed  be 

^  [TIkb  alMtnu^t  of  tli«  spoken  lecture  in  The  Art  Joumai  adds  :— 

'' .  .  .  the  meet  ^Ie«  city  of  the    earth,"  iottifyinr  in  her  piteiaree 
and  in  lier  ahaaea  the  emphatic  utterance  of  Mr.  Frouee  in  "that  splendid 


wa. 

Ind 


addreaa  of  hia  on  Calrinism,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Ht.  Atulre 
tbat  there  was  no  atheism  like  the  atheism  of  Rome"— a  state  of  mlm 
illmlimted  just  now  by  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  which  wer« 
"£ut  becoming  very  admirable  and  wonderful  pictures  of  very  iletestabU 
things." 

For  the  P^nge  in  Fronde,  see  Short  Studiet  on  Great  HubkctM,  ed.   \m\,  vol.  ii. 

fb  S3.     For  other  references  to  Alma-Tadema's  pictures  of  RoniaQ  life,  see  below^ 

HLaia^tt.] 
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the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  He  has  visited  and  redeemed 
His  people.*** 

11.  You  wiU  not,  I  think,  find  the  working  saints,  of 
whom  this  one  is  the  Captain  of  the  Host,  lean  mueh 
upon  their  miracles ;  and  I  siqipose  no  modem  philosophy 
could  conceive  the  subsequent  effect  upon  human  imagi* 
nation  of  the  belief  in  that  extremely  tiny  miracle  with 
which  St.  Benedict's  ministry  traditionally  begins:  mending 
a  corn-sieve  which  his  nurse  had  broken,  only  because  she 
was  so  vexed  about  it.  He  did  not  .care  for  himself  to 
have  his  com  sifted. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  offer  you  a  little  miracle  more 
easily,  if  you  wish  it,  explained  away;  and  that  without 
having  the  least  recourse  to  the  vulgar  Gibbonian  theory 
of  pious  imposture.  The  Gibbonian  method  is  the  most 
simple,  and  to  minds  of  a  certain  t^nper  the  most  satis- 
factory: you  explain  the  miracle  in  Cwa,  for  instance,  fay 
supposing  that  the  Madonna  had  arranged  with  the  servants 
the  moment  for  exchanging  the  pots.  But  for  our  pocnr 
little  nursery  miracle  here,  we  need  accuse  no  one  of  any 
guile;  and  merely  admitting  the  young  Benedict  to  have 
been  neat  with  his  fingers,  as  some  of  our  own  bo]rs  are, 
though  their  virtue  does  not  always  show  itself  in  the 
mending  of  things,  we  can  fancy  his  nurse's  ecstasy  of 
admiration  at  her  boy's  dexterity — ^^^  un  miracolo" — and 
so  forth. 

12.  Make  what  you  will  of  it — break  what  you  will  of 
it,  the  absolute  fact  remains  fast,  that  in  all  the  choral 
services  of  the  Church  this  legend  holds  the  first  place  in 
the  praise  of  St.  Benedict.  It  is  just  as  important  in  his 
life  as  the  killing  of  the  Nemean  lion  is  in  tlie  life  of 
Heracles.^  And  when  we  come  to  reflect  on  the  essential 
function  of  the  Benedictine,  I  do  not  think  there  will 
remain  any  difficulty  in  seeing  how  this  myth  became  the 
popular  symbol  of  it. 

1  [Lake  i.  46,  68.] 

s  [For  the  importanoe  of  wliich,  aee  Qumi  qf  the  Air,  §  63  (VoL  XDL  p.  353).] 
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During  all  the  past  five  hundred  years,  Christians  had 
been  doing  very  little  else  than  getting  themselves  perse- 
cuted for  public  nuisances.  They  had  talked  a  great  deal, 
quarrelled  a  great  deal,  suffered  much, — but  hitherto,  in 
any  palpable  manner,  mended  nothing — hitherto  produced 
nothing — hitherto  shown  the  way  to  nothing — that  anybody 
wanted  to  find  a  way  to.  They  had  gone  mad,  in  great 
numbers, — had  lived  on  blackberries,  and  scratched  them- 
selves virulently  with  the  thorns  of  them, — had  let  their 
hair  and  nails  grow  too  long, — had  worn  unbecoming  old 
rags  and  mats, — had  been  often  very  dirty,  and  almost 
always,  as  far  as  other  people  could  judge,  very  miserable, 

18.  St  Benedict  examines  into  all  that;  tries  what  ad- 
vantage there  may  really  be  in  it.  Does  a  certain  quantity 
of  rolling  himself  in  nettles  and  the  like;  and  hears  with 
respect  all  that  hermits  have  to  say  for  their  vocation. 
Finally,  however,  determines  that  Christian  men  ought  not 
to  be  hermits,  but  actively  helpful  members  of  society: 
that  tliey  are  to  live  by  their  own  labour,  and  to  feed 
other  people  by  it  to  the  best  of  their  power.  He  is  the 
apostle,  first,  of  the  peasant's  agriculture,  and  secondly,  of 
the  squire's  agricultural  machines — ^for  whatever  good  there 
is  in  them.  The  com  and  the  corn-sieve  are  alike  sacred 
in  his  eyes.  And,  once  understanding  that,  and  considering 
what  part  of  the  "library"  of  his  day,  the  Bible  of  St. 
Jerome's  giving,  would  either  touch  himself  most  closely^ 
or  would  be  looked  to  by  others  as  most  descriptive  of  him, 
you  will  feel  that  the  especially  agricultural  prophecy  of 
Amos  would  become  the  guide  of  Benedictine  expectation, 
and  you  nmy  even,  in  thinking  of  him,  find  a  weight  in 
the  words  of  it  yourselves,  unperceived  before : — 

"For  lo,  I  will  oonmuuid^  and  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all 
nationi,  Uke  as  com  is  sifted  in  a  siere,  yet  shall  not  the  least  grain  fidl 
upon  the  earth. 

''Behold,  the  dajs  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  ploughman  shall 
overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed,  and 
tlie  mountains  sludl  drop  sweet  wine,  and  all  the  hills  shall  melt. 

"And  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  pco^e,  and  th^  shall 
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baiU  thft  wute  citiet  «ad  inbdUt  jhrnm^  tlwy  ihaU  altD  iMka  iptfdens, 
and  eat  the  finiit  of  them^  and  I  will  riuit  them  upon  their  kn4»  and 
they  shall  no  more  be  pladced  up  oat  3t  their  land  whieh  I  have  gfren 
Hiem,  Mith  the  Lord  thj  CM/'^ 

14.  This  is  the  efficieiit  pncticBl  Benediction  with  whidi 
the  active  Saint  bt^^ins  the  second  seta  ci  Christ^idom. 
But  he  had  also  a  doctrinal  message,  which  we  have  no 
time  this  evening  to  examine;  yet  it  must  be  noted  as  of 
equal  moment  with  that  which  immediatdly  interests  us» 
We  said  that  the  first  five  hundred  years  after  Christ  saw 
the  extinction  of  PaganisnL  In  the  deeper  sense,  nothii^ 
that  once  enters  the  human  sool  is  afterwards  extinct  in  iL 
Every  great  symbol  and  oracle  of  Paganism  is  still  under- 
stood in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  I  have  just  been  drawing 
£rom  the  twelfth-century  porch  of  Avallon  the  sculptures  of 
Herodias  and  her  daughter  on  the  one  side»  and  of  Nessus 
and  Deianira  on  the  other.'  But  as  a  formal  worship. 
Paganism  may  be  considered  as  sighiftcantly  dosing  wiUi 
the  destruction,  by  St.  Benedict  and  his  disciples,  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  on  Monte  Cassino.'  All  the  idolatry  of 
the  world,  in  the  sense  of  misdirected  &ith,  was  recogniied 
by  the  first  instincts  of  Christianity,  as  worship  of  Baal,---* 
worship  of  the  sun  by  day,  of  the  moon  by  night,  as  the 
vital  powers  of  nature  instead  of  God.  And  the  darkening 
of  the  sun  and  moon  on  each  side  of  the  Cross,  in  sym* 
bolical  representations  of  the  Crucifixion,^  is  not,  I  believe, 
meant  to  ei^ress  only  the  temporal  affliction  of  them,  but 
the  passing  away  of  their  spiritual  power.  And  in  the 
Benedictine  sign  given  on  Monte  Cassino,  you  have  the 
true  beginning  of  those  ages,  dark,  as  they  have  so  long 
been  called,  in  which  the  Apolline  oracles  and  inspiration 
pass  away;  and  which  are  ended  by  the   resuscitation   of 

1  rAmoa  ix.  9,  13-16.] 

'  rRoskin's  drawing  is  not  known  to  the  editors ;  bat  one  of  this  sabject  by 
W.  6.  CoUiiupMrood  is  in  the  Ruskin  Moseum  at  Sheffidd :  see  Vol.  XXX.  p.  224.J 

s  [See  Milmaif^  BiHory  qf  LaHn  ChHttkm^,  Book  in.  eh.  ^.  (toL  tt.  pp.  87-68, 
small  edition).] 

«  [Matthew  sxrii.  46.] 
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Paganism,  under  the  same  symbol,  as  I  pointed  out  now 
many  and  many  a  year  ago,^ — ^when  the  Dispute  of  the 
Sacrament  and  the  Choir  of  Parnassus  were  painted  side  by 
side  in  the  same  chamber  of  the  Vatican. 

15.  In  the  prodamation,  then,  of  useful  labour  as  man*s 
duty  upon  earth,  and  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness'  as  his 
Ijovd  in  Heaven,  you  have  the  Benedictine  gospel:  of 
which  the  most  sensible  and  impartial  of  French  historians 
writes,  with  no  more  than  justice,  *'La  R^gle  de  Saint 
Benoit  est  peut-Stre  le  plus  grand  fait  historique  du  Moyen 
Age."' 

I  translate  to  the  best  of  my  power  the  noble  passage 
which  follows: — 

''We  who  live  under  regular  governments,  and  in  legally  protected  society, 
cmn  only  with  difficulty  conceive  the  disorder  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  Everywhere  ruin  and  distraction, — the  triumph 
of  brutal  force,  the  loss  of  all  respect  for  human  dignity,  the  cultivated  , 
lands  trampled  by  famished  multitudes,  the  cities  devastated,  entire  pop«- 
lations  driven  out  or  massacred,  and  over  all  this  chaos  of  society  in  agony, 
wave  upon  wave  the  inundations  of  barbarians  as  tides  upon  the  sea-sand. 
The  monks  descending  from  Monte  Cassino  spread  themselves  through  Ger- 
many and  Gaul  even  to  the  northern  limits  of  Europe,  opening  out  the 
Ibrests,  directing  the  water  courses,  and  founding  monasteries  surrounded 
by  workshops,  which  became  centres,  to  the  peasantry,  of  moral  force  and 
protected  industry;  to  whom  the  new  apostles,  after  providing  for  their 
safety  and  support,  taught  letters,  sciences,  and  arts ;  fortified  their  souls, 
gave  them  the  example  of  self-denial,  taught  them  to  love  and  to  protect 
the  weak,  to  succour  the  poor;  to  expiate  faults,  and  to  exercise  them- 
•elves  in  virtue.  They  sowed  among  servile  and  degraded  races  the  fint 
seeds  of  independence  and  liberty,  and  they  opened  to  them,  as  the  last 
a^lum  against  distress  of  body  and  soul,  inviolable  and  sacred  houses  of 
fumyer." 

IG.  This  passage,  you  will  observe,  includes,  in  the 
general  grasp  of  it,  the  entire  function  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  with  that  of  all  its  later  branches.  For  our  own 
purposes,  we  must  now  follow  out  the  more  distinctive 
diaracters  of  these  in  relation  to  their  times. 

*  [Sm   L&eturu   •»   ArekiUciure   and  Jhiinting  (1854),    K   125-127  (Vol.    XII. 
Ml.  14a-150V.J 

>  [MahMshi  iv.  2:  see  Unio  tkU  Last,  g  44  (VoL  XVIL  p.  59X1 
'  [VMlWUe-Doc,  DkHamudn  de  fArekiUeiim,  torn.  L  ^  242.] 
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You  will  recollect — I  again  address  my  younger  hearers' 
— the  year  480,  of  St  Benedict's  birth.  He  gives  his  rule 
about  505,  and,. in  the  time  between  its  promulgation  and 
the  close  of  the  year  1000,  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  had 
founded  15,070  abbejrs  throughout  the  world  then  known.' 

Abbeys — ^institutions,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  Abbot — a  totally  different  person,  in  the  ideal 
of  him,  from  a  bishop.  Partly  a  farmer,  partly  a  school- 
master, partly  an  innkeeper.  Not,  essentially,  he^  concerned 
with  the  cure  of  souls,  but  with  the  comfort  of  bodies,  and 
the  instruction  of  brains.  Not  merely  given  to  hospitality, 
apt  to  teach,' — but  vowed  to  hospitality,  bound  to  teach. 

17.  Fifteen  thousand,  then,  you  have  of  these  Abbot 
Samsons,^  representing  the  schoolmaster  abroad  ^  and  at  home, 
at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  A  power  independent 
of  the  Episcopal,  often  in  rivalry  with  it,  assuredly  in  frcmt 
of  it,  in  all  progressive  movement,  and  in  its  own  centri- 
fagal  energy  throwing  off  bishops  and  cardinals — ay,  and 
popes  when  they  were  wanted,  Uke  fire  from  a  grindstone. 
Seven  thousand  bishops  they  had  given  to  the  Church,  and 
twenty-four  popes,  up  to  the  time  at  which  we  have  to 
study  their  division  into  the  two  branches  of  Cluny  and 
Ctteaux. 

18.  I  call  those  orders,  you  observe,  branches — ^not  re- 
forms of  the  Benedictine.  In  an  old  thing  and  a  strong 
thing,  much  may  be  faultful,  much  decayed,  and  more 
unable  for  other  work  than  it  did  in  its  youth,  and  for 
other  place  than  it  found  for  its  springing.  But  you  might 
as  well  call  the  branches  of  the  old  Hampton  Court  vine, 
reforms  of  that,  as  Cluny  and  Citeaux  reforms  of  Monte 
Cassino.  More  various  office  was  asked  of  the  monks  now. 
What  we  call  "  civilization  "  was  beginning  to  fasten  society 
painfrdly  into  its  present  orders  of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

^  [See  above,  p.  284.] 

'  [See  the  passage  quoted  in  the  Appendix ;  below,  p.  250.] 
'  [*'  A  bishop  then  mast  be  .  .  .  given  to  hospitality^  apt  to  teach "  (1  Timothy 
ilL  2).] 

^  [See  Carlyle's  Pott  and  PreMmU,  Book  ii.  chaps,  vi.  ^eg.] 

*  [The  phrase  was  Lord  Brougham's^  in  a  speech  on  January  29,  1828.] 
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Practically,  Cluny  was  founded  for  the  Schooling  of  the 
rich,  and  Citeaux  for  the  Help  of  the  poor.  The  lands  of 
Cluny  were  given  it  by  a  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  its  walls 
were  raised  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the 
greatest  prince  was  not  educated  with  more  care  in  the 
palace  of  kings  than  was  the  least  of  the  children  of  Cluny.^ 
But  the  first  territory  of  Citeaux  was  a  desolate  marsh. 
Its  order  was  founded  by  a  poor  brother  of  the  Abbey  of 
Molesmes,  with  a  few  companions,  vowed  to  the  barest 
poverty  and  the  rudest  labour.  Passed  but  a  few  years, 
and  at  their  bidding,  and  in  their  monks'  dress,  you  might 
see  the  most  powerful  lords  drive  the  plough  beside  the 
poorest  peasant 

19.  Now,  let  us  get  the  idea  of  the  main  stem  and 
these  two  resilient  branches  well  into  our  minds.  How  the 
axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  them,  or  how  the  wild  boar 
out  of  the  wood  devoured,*  you  will  find  many  a  scornful 
historian  glad  to  telL  But  learn  first,  for  truth's  sake  and 
love*s,  what  the  living  stem  was,  and  the  use  of  God's  two 
grafts  on  it. 

The  diagram*  may  stand  for  the  general  plan  of  a 
Benedictine  abbey  of  any  place  or  time ;  but  it  is,  actually, 
that  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  given  by  VioUet-le-Duc  as 
in  all  probability  arranged  by  Abbot  Eginhardt,  Charle- 
magru^s  awn  master  of  works:  and  it  is  drawn  in  the 
original  with  such  completeness  that  every  bed  in  the 
kitchen  garden  has  the  name  written  beside  it  of  the  parti- 
cular '"kale"  that  is  to  be  grown  there. 

The  design  of  the  church,  with  two  circular  apses,  one 
ftt  each  end,  is  of  singular  completeness  and  beauty,  but 
reduces  itself  afterwards  to  the  square  terminations  which 
are  constant  in  your  English  churches.  The  main  entrance 
is  at  the  west,  between  two  detached  chapels,  one  to  the 

>  [See  Appeudix  on  "The  Foaudation  of  Cluuy";  below,  p.  253.] 

*  [See  Matthew  iii.  10 ;  Pdalms  Ixxz.  13.] 

*  [Plmte  XXXIL  (tee  next  page);  from  the  article  ''Architecture"  in  vol  L 
p.  243  of  the  JHc^onmaiire  d€  V Architecture  fVttfifotae.] 

zxzm.  Q 
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Archangel  Michael,  the  other  to  GabrieL  There  are  two 
smaller  lateral  entrances ;  one  for  the  guests  of  the  Abbey, 
the  other  for  its  farm  and  other  servants. 

20.  On  the  sides  of  the  east  chancel  you  have  on  the 
right  the  monks'  entrance  and  the  sacristy,  marked  by  a 
cross; — on  the  left  the  Abbot's  entrance  and  the  library, 
consisting  of  the  scribes'  room  below,  and  manuscript  room 
above,*  Then,  on  what  you  may  think  of  as  the  literaiy 
and  lay  side  of  the  nave,  the  north,  the  schools;  to  the 
south  for  what  sun  could  be  had,  the  cloisters.  Between 
the  schools  and  library,  the  Abbot's  house  and  servants' 
offices,  sununed  in  the  plan  as  the  abbot's  kitchen  (little  a). 
Next  to  the  schools,  H,  the  hospice  or  general  stranger  guest 
house,'  with  attached  offices  and  kitchen  (little  h). 

Next  to  the  cloisters,  P,  the  pilgrims'  house,  and  little 
p,  the  pilgrims'  kitchen.  Round  the  cloisters,  D  the  dor- 
mitories, R  the  refectory,  little  c  the  cellars — everybody's 
cellar,  mind  you,  as  well  as  the  monks',  though  of  course 
they  had  their  bins  in  it;  and  if  you  choose  to  read  big  C 
and  little  c  for  Creature  comforts — ^the  sunny  side  of  the 
church  and  the  private  key  of  the  cellar,  tliat  was  certainly 
so.  Also  here,  you  observe,  that  the  kale  might  be  hot  as 
well  as  good,  is  the  special  refectory  kitchen.  Then  beyond 
the  eastern  apse,  N,  the  house  of  the  novices,  I,  of  the  old 

>  [The  abstract  of  the  spoken  lecture  in  The  Art  Journal  adds : — 

",  .  .  Look  how  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  were^  on  the  right  the 
sacristy,  on  the  left  the  library,  the  Aimitare  of  the  altar  and  the  fiurniture 
of  the  school.  They  held  etful  places  near  the  chancel,  in  testimony  that 
both  were  eqoally  sacred  things,  and  that  education  was  holy  in  its  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  in  its  subjects,  in  those  dajrs.  ^I  met,'  said  Mr.  Ruslcin, 
though  not  in  these  very  words,  ^  with  a  curious  commentary  on  this  when 
in  Paris  the  other  day.  I  wanted  to  look  at  something  in  the  li£s  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  I  went  in  search  of  a  life  of  him  amongst  the  large  book- 
sellers north  of  the  Seine.  They  all  gave  me  one  answer,  there  were 
no  religious  books  north  of  the  Seine;  novels  in  abundance,  yes,  but 
religious  books  north  of  the  Seine,  not  one;  and  I  had  to  go  over  to  the 
Quartier  Latin,  amongst  the  poor  people  or  the  verjr  hard  students,  before 
I  could  get  m^  life  of  St.  Bernard;  I  couldn't  get  it,  or  anytibing  of  that 
sort— north  or  the  Seine.*"] 
'  [See  Fori  Clavigera,  Letter  93,  where  Rnskin,  referring  to  this  plan,  notes 
that  "  appointed  in  its  due  place  with  the  Church,  the  Scriptorium  and  the  school, 
is  the  Hospitium  for  entertuning  strangers  unawares"  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  475).] 
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and  infinn  monks,  who  could  work  no  more.  Young  and 
old,  each  with  their  own  little  chapel:  we  may  perhaps 
hope  that  the  old  monks'  chapel  was  warmed  for  winter 
matins.  Also  for  their  refreshment,  and  old  man's  work — 
Simon  Lee's  weary  hand  on  the  mattock,^ — here  the  orchard, 
there  the  garden,  but  the  gardener  himself  an  important 
personage,  with  his  house  nearly  as  big  as  the  Abbot's. 
The  fruit-store  also  very  large.  Doesn't  it  all  remhid  you 
who  know  your  Scott  of  the  old  abbot-gardener  at  Loch 
Leven?* 

21.  Opposite,  in  due  symmetry,  the  physician's  house, 
with  its  separate  garden  of  medicinal  herbs,  and  his  store- 
house for  them,  and  laboratory. 

Then  lastly,  but  occupying,  you  see,  the  space  on  one 
side  of  the  cloisters,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  church 
on  the  other,  you  have  the  work-shops  and  farm-buildings. 
WoAshaps  I  have  called  them;  properly  ateliers  only, — 
no  selling,  here,  all  giving.  You  know  well  enough  what 
became  of  the  Church  when  she  took  to  trading.  In  the 
meantime — ^whatever  were  the  Abbot's  faults  as  head  of  the 
firm,  he  took  no  commission  on  his  workmen's  labour. 

Ateliers— of  every  useful  handicraft  known,  but  with  a 
curious  difference,  afterwards  establishing  itself,  between 
those  of  Cluny  and  Citeaux.  At  Cluny  the  leading  work 
is  the  jeweller's — goldsmith's  and  jeweller's,  that  is  to  say 
— and  what  sort  of  work  it  was  you  may  still  see  in  the 
brooch  which  clasped  the  mantle  of  St.  Louis. 

At  Citeaux  there  is  no  jewellery  going  on  any  more, 
but  we  have  an  entire — I  was  going  to  say  Rochdale' — but 
I  ought  to  say — Clear-Dale  (Clairvaux)  co-operation  of  every 
food-producing  and  pot-boiling  business,  organised  in  groups, 
each  with  their  own  master,  the  brother  millers,  brother 
bakers,  green-grocers,  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  weavers; 


1 


See  Wordsworth's  poem,  Simon  Lee,  stanat  10.] 


*  "See  n«  Abboi,  ch.  zxviii.] 
>  [For  the  ''Rochdale  Pioneers"  (1844),  see  Holjroake's  Hietmy  qf  OfHtperaUm^ 
1879,  ToL  iL  ch.  !▼.] 
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and  at  the  head  of  the  collective  groups  belonging  to  eadi 
abbey  one  monk  charged  with  the  distribution  and  organi- 
zation of  all  the  woiic. 

22.  Now,  again,  young  people,  fix  this  distinction  between 
Cluny  and  Citeaux  well  in  your  minds.  Cluny  is  the 
culmination  of  the  power  of  the  monastic  system,  the 
imiversal  monastic  system  of  hill  and  plain,  of  town  and 
country,  of  sackcloth  and  cloth  of  gold.  It  is  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Bond  Street  in  one — but  missing  out,  I  am 
sorry  to  confess,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  But  all 
that  was  noblest,  kingliest,  brightest  in  the  active  world, 
looked  for  its  guidance  there.  Its  church  was  the  largest 
church  in  all  the  west;  its  plan  was  given  by  St.  Peter 
in  a  dream. 

The  popes  had  successively  granted  to  its  abbots  formal 
bulls  of  exemption  from  the  episcopal  interference,  and  the 
abbots  could  menace  with  excommunication  any  bishop 
who  trespassed  on  their  privileges.  In  the  time  of  St. 
Hugo  of  Cluny,  the  abbey  with  its  dependencies  formed  a 
European  university,  with  the  power  of  a  kingdom.  He 
was  called  to  regulate  the  religion  of  Spain  by  Alphonse 
of  Castille,  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
struck  his  own  coinage  at  Cluny  as  the  King  of  France 
at  Paris. 

28.  Now  turn  we  to  Citeaux.  I  do  not  think  the 
readers  of  the  essays  on  architecture,  which  of  all  my 
writings  have  had  the  most  direct  practical  influence,^  will 
think  their  hour  mis-spent  in  enabling  me  personally  to 
ask  their  pardon  for  the  narrowness  of  statements  into 
which  either  their  controversial  character,  or  the  special 
direction  of  my  earlier  studies,  hurried  me.  Of  which 
faults,  one  of  the  chief  lay  in  the  depreciation  of  ecclesi- 
astical influence,  and  the  strong  insistence  on  the  national 
styles  of  civil   building,*  into  which  my  dread   of  ritualist 

^  rCompare^  on  this  pointy  the  Introductions  to  Seven  Lampe  (Vol.  VIII. 
pp.  xlii.,  xliii.)  and  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  iL  (Vol.  X.  pp.  1.^  li.).! 

•  [See,  for  instance.  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  Vol.  XII.  pp.  36-43 ; 
and  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  pp.  119,  120).] 
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devotion  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  my  too 
sanguine  hope  of  turning  the  streets  of  London  into  the 
likeness  of  those  of  Nuremberg,  provoked,  or  tempted  me. 
It  is  indeed  perfectly  true,  and  I  have  nothing  to  retract 
firom  the  distinctness  of  the  assertion,  that  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  not,  in  the  total  spirit  of  it,  more  devotional 
than  humane;  that  all  the  beautiful  forms  of  it  will 
condescend  to  the  simplest  domestic  comfort,  and  that  the 
luxurious  and  insensate  splendours  of  it  are  as  much  for- 
bidden to  the  church  as  to  the  palace  and  the  council- 
halL  But  also  it  is  true,  and  salient  among  the  noblest 
truths  which  illustrate  the  natiue  of  man,  that  as  the 
visionary  faith  of  the  Franciscans  purified  and  animated 
the  art  of  painting  from  its  Roman  pollution  and  its 
Bjrzantine  palsy,  so  the  modesty  and  valour  of  the  Cis- 
tercians, subdued    by  the    severe   lessons   of  St.   Bernard,^ 

^  [Compsn  VoL  XXTTT    p.  203.    In  the  tpokeQ  lecture,  Rutkin  ezpeoded  the 

point  here  ;  the  abstract  in  7a#  Art  Joumai  says : — 

''  So  came  Citcaaz  to  be  a  great  abbey^  of  which  now^  however,  nothing 
remains.  St.  Bernard  trenchM  the  marshes,  and  then  he  dealt  with  the 
boildinffs.  He  extended  his  severe  lessons  to  Cistercian  Architeetore, 
forbiddmg  in  its  decoration  the  nse  of  anything  that  was  either  Indierooa 
or  cmel,  and  restricting  its  ornament  to  sacred  things.  This  raised  an 
interesting  qaestion  as  to  the  introduction  of  pro&ne  subjects  into  sacred 
architecture.  But  lately,  said  Mr.  Rusldn,  he  had  been  examining  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  architecture,  and  had  found 
that  the  most  spirited^arts  of  it  had  reference  to  hunting.  He  wondered 
very  much  that  our  Kiglish  squires  were  not  inspired  so  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  hunting  achievements  on  the  pillars  of  their  churches. 
We  hear  much  praise  of  hunting  as  a  source  of  energy,  and  of  the  rifle 
as  a  great  and  useful  thing;  it  may  be  so^  and  the  praise  of  hunting 
rightly  bestowed  ;  and  if  so^  whv  should  it  seem  ridiculous  that  we  should 
follow  the  pomp  of  Oluny^  and  immortalise  in  our  churches  our  noble 
pursuits  and  great  possessions  ?  " 

The  MS.  for  the  lecture  contains  the  following  passage  in  which  Ruskin  discusses 

at  Bernard's  "severe  lessons"  in  architecture: — 

''It  had  been  well  if  the  architects  of  the  great  cathedrals  had  also 
listened  to  his  lesson.  I  have  myself  pleaded  much  in  defence  of  luxuriant 
ornament  fsee^  for  instance.  Vol.  VIIL  pp.  61,  62] ;  but  I  have  never 
disguised  the  main  fiict  that  through  the  wantonness  of  unchastised  &ncy 
and  redundance  of  ostentatiotts  labour,  Gothic  architecture  exhausted, 
while  it  diivniced,  itself  [see  ibid,^  pp.  97-99] ;  made  itself  at  last  a  mere 
weariness  of  pride,  and  \-auished.  St.  Bernard's  influence  would  not  only 
have  checked  this  evil,  at  the  time  when  it  first  exhibited  itself  in  the 
overcharged  incrustation  of  the  porches  of  Rheims; — it  was  still  more 
authoritative  in  arresting,  so  for  as  the  Cistercians  were  concerned,  the 
sculpture  of  meaningless  or  meastroua  grotesque,  which  in  all  other  aehools 
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and  restricting  itsdf  always  to  the  use  of  materials  nearest 
to  their  hand/  produced  types  of  rational  and  beautiful 
structure  of  which  the  remains,  in  our  age  of  iron,  are 
still  held  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  can  scarcely  be  used  in  a  civil  building  without  a 
sense  of  profanity. 

24.  The  severe  lessons,  I  have  said,  admitting  the 
popular  impression  of  them.  The  loving  lessons  had  been 
a  juster  word.  He  was  the  first  of  the  noble  Puritans,  in 
the  rejection  of  all  that  was  unseemly,  luxurious,  or  vain 
in  the  pretended  service  of  God.  He  was  the  head  and 
captain  of  the  great  race  of  northern  farmers,  who  them- 
selves preached,  and  to  pmrpose,  their  more  than  one 
sermon  a  week,  and  stubbed  Thomaby  Waste  ^  as  welL 
But  all  this  he  was  because  he  loved  God,  and  believed, 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength.  And  whatever 
in  the  fullest  glow  of  unsullied  Christianity — whatever  of 
comforting  or  purifying  in  the  thoughts  of  a  future  state, 
we  have  associated  most  intimately  with  our  social  affections 
and  earthly  work,  you  will  find  to  have  been  first  rooted 
in  the  conviction  and  the  benevolence  of  St.  Bernard. 

of  Gothic  remained  to  their  shame:  seldom  without  base  andercurrents 
of  andean  jest^  or  even  frank  and  fearless  scurrility^  and  a  delight  in  dis- 
torted, impossible,  or  onnataral  form^  which  reached  its  worst  types  in  the 
dreadful  Renaissance  grotesques  of  jewellery  and  armour  whose  golden  ab- 
horrence fills  the  treasuries  of  the  Louvre^  and  infects  and  pollutes  your 
English  schools  in  every  elementary  branch  of  them  to  this  day." 

For  another  reference  to  the  Louvre  armour,  etc.,  see  Fictum,  Fair  and  FouL 

§  102  (Vol.  XXXIV.).] 

^  [Here,  again,  Ruskin  digressed  somewhat  in  the  spoken  lecture.    The  abstract 

in  The  Art  Journal  says : — 

"  Toward  the  close  of  his  lecture,  he  paused  to  give  an  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  old  walls  of  Flesole  were  built.  Of  late  at  Florence,  he 
said,  they  had  been  doing  some  useful  thin^  and  among  others  had  dug 
down  to  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  Fiesole  and  found  out  how  they 
were  built.  They  are  of  the  same  stone  as  the  rock  itself,  fitted  on  to  the 
rock  and  to  each  other  without  alteration,  but  with  the  greatest  ingenuity ; 
an  example  of  the  noblest  kind  of  building,  raised  *  out  of  the  rock  on  tne 
rock,  with  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  them  and  Uie  nature  of  the  man  in 
them,'  as  in  all  great  architecture." 

On  this  subject,  see  Ruskin's  letter  to  Miss  Allen,  given  in  the  Introduction; 

above,  p.  xliv.] 

*  [For  the  reference  here  to  Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer,  compare  VoL  XX. 

p.  87 ;  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  331 ;  and  VoL  XXIX.  p.  49a] 
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25.  The  name  of  his  birthplace,  you  may  easily  remem- 
ber; and  the  spot  of  it  you  may  reach,  by  no  toilsome, 
no  irrational  pilgrimage. 

But  two  short  miles  to  the  north  of  Dijon,  only  just 
far  enough  to  detach  them  completely  from  the  new 
suburban  city,  rise  the  little  hill  and  village  of  La  Fontaine. 
Mound,  rather  than  hill,  it  should  be  called ;  an  outlier  of 
the  thin-bedded  Jura  limestone  which  forms  all  the  long 
odteau  to  the  west  of  Dijon  and  M&con.  Steep  enough 
the  little  mound,  almost  craggy  on  one  side,  sloping  down 
on  the  other  with  its  rough-built  village  some  150  feet 
into  the  plain,  but  completely  insulated,  and  the  summit 
of  it  not  more  than  a  furlong  square,  occupied  by  a  small 
farmhouse,  and  its  yet  smaller  garden.  Farmhouse  built 
more  or  less  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  older  ch&teau,  itself 
also  now  in  process  of  demolition,  or  readjustment  to  a 
modem  chapel,  enlarging  from  the  recess  behind  the  altar, 
which  occupies  the  exact  site  of  the  room  in  which  St. 
Bernard  was  bom. 

26.  Feudal  castle  it  was,  remember :  no  stone  of  it  now 
left  on  another;  but  you  may  stand  at  the  edge  of  the 
little  garden,  on  the  rock  where  his  childish  feet  first  stood 
firm;  the  simple  kinds  of  the  wild  flowers  he  knew  still 
nestle,  or  wander,  there,  unchanged;  the  soft  dingles  of 
the  Cdte  d'Or  cast  still  the  same  shadows  in  the  morning 
light;  eastward,  the  cliffs  and  folds  of  Jura,  and  the  one 
white  cloud  beyond,  that  never  fades; — all  these  were,  of 
his  life,  the  same  part  that  they  are  of  ours;  how  far  his 
work  and  thoughts  are  still  to  be  with  us,  can  scarcely  be 
judged  well,  here  in  our  London  circus ;  you  would  judge 
of  them  otherwise,  I  believe,  in  looking  from  his  native 
rock  down  the  vast  vale  of  the  Sadne,  where,  only  fifteen 
miles  to  the  south,  the  lines  of  poplar  and  aspen  that  soften 
the  horizon,  grow  by  the  idle  streams  of  what  was  once — 
Cfteaux. 

27.  Nothing  is  left  of  the  abbey  walls;  a  modem 
industrial  school  occupies  their  site.    The  only  vestige  left 
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of  times  even  a  little  separated  from  our  own  is  a,  literally, 
moated  grange,  where  a  wide  pond,  almost  a  lake  of  abso- 
lutely quiet  water,  lulled  among  its  reeds,  is  deep  round 
the  foundation  stones  of  a  granary,  outbuilding  once  of  the 
Cistercian  farm. 

The  first  brothers  who  settled  there,  those  from  the 
abbey  of  Molesmes,  had  hard  times  for  many  a  day.  The 
marshes  would  not  drain,  the  seeds  would  not  grow;  the 
monks  themselves  died,  one  by  one,  of  damp  and  fatigue. 
They  had  to  rise  at  two  in  the  morning  for  matins;  it 
was  not  right  to  go  to  sleep  again  afterwards, — they  were 
required  to  meditate  till  dawn,  but  I  suppose,  by  Heaven's 
grace,  sometimes  nodded.  They  had  to  work  with  strength 
of  hand  seven  hours  a  day,  at  one  time  or  another.  Dined 
at  twelve ;  no  animal  food  allowed  except  in  sickness,  and 
only  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread;  vegetables,  I  suppose, 
what  they  would,  except  on  fast  dajrs, — ^total,  twice  a  week, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out.  Common  human  blood  could 
not  stand  it;  the  marsh  of  Citeaux  was  too  deadly  for 
them,  and  they  died,  and  died,  nameless  people,  foolish 
people,  what  you  choose  to  call  them, — ^yet  they  died  for 
you,  and  for  your  children. 

28.  At  last  Bernard  heard  of  them — ^then  a  youth,  just 
back  from  Paris  University.  Gathered  a  few  more  fiery 
ones,  of  his  own  sort,  and  plunged  into  the  marsh  to  the 
rescue.  The  poor  Abbot  and  his  forlorn  hope  of  friars 
went  out  to  meet  them,  singing  songs  of  deliverance.  In 
less  than  twenty-five  years  there  were  more  than  sixty 
thousand  Cistercian  monks,  at  work  on  any  bit  of  trench- 
able  ground  they  were  allowed  to  come  at,  between  the 
bay  of  Genoa  and  the  Baltic. 

29.  Trenchable  ground,  I  say,  with  intention ;  for  there 
were  two  things,  mind  you,  that  the  Cistercians  always 
wanted:  the  ground  on  which  they  could  do  most  good; 
the  water  with  which  they  could  do  most  work.  Therefore 
in  England  you  always  find  the  monastery  at  the  point 
of  the  valley  where  tlie  stream  first  becomes  manageable 
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on  the  level,  and  yet  where  the  mill-wheel  would  still  turn 
merrily. 

Only,  the  defect  of  the  whole  institution  to  my  own 
poor  mind  is,  that  you  get  the  mill  indeed,  and  the  miller, 
but  not  the  miller's  daughter !  ^  And  in  that  degree  I  own 
myself  still  a  bigoted  Protestant, — ^that  Mysie  Happer 
seems  to  me  a  most  laudable  adjunct  to  the  Cistercian 
economy,  and  that  I  can  imagine  benighted  persons  who 
would  be  much  better  helped  by  the  good  heart  and  good 
looks  of  Mysie  than  by  any  higher  images  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Angels.  Howbeit,  whatever  good  there  may  be  for 
persons  of  higher  temperament,  in  Madonnas  del  Sisto  or 
del  Cardellino,*  of  course  it  is  St.  Bernard  who  b^ins  all 
that  for  them,  with  the  rest  of  his  b^^innings. 

80.  In  1090  he  is  bom  at  La  Fontaine,  and  whatever 
is  loveliest  in  chivalry  and  ladyhood  comes  after  that.  You 
have  trusted  the  traditions  of  them  now  to  the  overseer's 
factory  chimney,  to  the  squire's  threshing  machine,  to  the 
Board's  school,  industrial  and  other.  For  all  these  you 
have  one  watchword, — "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die:"*  the  exact  contradiction  to  St.  Bernard's — "Let 
us  watch  and  pray,  for  to-morrow  we  live." 

It  is  not  mine  to  tell  you  which  of  these  is  true ;  but 
there  is  one  word  that  is  true  for  the  feeblest  of  us,  and 
for  all  it  should  be  enough.  "  Let  us  labour  joyfully  while 
we  have  the  light.  The  night  cometh; — but  thou  knowest 
not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow."^ 

^[The  MS.  addB-.— 

" ,  ,  ,  daughter.  In  Scotf  s  perfect  rendering  of  the  Cistercian  iTatem 
in  decline,  he  marks  with  a  precision  exquisitely  intuitive,  the  separation 
of  the  MUler  and  the  Bridgeward  from  the  conrent.  Of  old  the  Miller 
and  the  Pontifex  were  beyond  all  other  lay  brothers  the  attached  servants 
of  the  rest  For  my  own  part  I  can  only  speak  as  one  of  those  benighted 
persons  who  think  Mysie  Happer  an  extremely  laudable  a4junct  to  the 
Cistercian  economy,  and  can  mncy  that  people  may  be  a  great  deal  more 
helped  .  . 
For  Mysie  Happer,  the  daughter  of  the  miller,  see  The  MonaHery,  chaps.  xtiL  seq,] 

'  [For  other  reibrences  to  these  pictures  by  Raphael,  at  Dresden  and  Florence, 
•ee  the  General  Index.] 

>  ri  Corinthians  xv.  32.] 

*  [John  ix.  4 ;  James  iv.  14] 
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ON  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  CLUNY 

"Under  Charlemagne,  the  religious"  (meaning  monastic)  ''establishments 
held  the  head  (tenaient  la  iite)  of  public  instruction,  of  agriculture,  of 
manufacture,  of  the  arts  and  of  the  sciences.  They  alone  of  political 
bodies  presented  regular  and  stable  constitutions.  Out  of  their  bosom 
came  all  the  men  destined  to  play  any  part  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
career  of  arms.  From  its  foundation"  (say  in  505)  ''to  the  year  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  1005,  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  had  founded  fifteen 
thousand  and  seventy  abbeys  throughout  the  world  then  known;  given 
to  the  Church  twenty-four  popes,  two  hundred  cardinals,  four  hundred 
archbishops,  and  seven  thousand  bishops.^ 

"  But  this  prodigious  influence  had  been  the  cause  *  of  numerous  abuses. 
The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  had  been  far  relaxed  in  the  tenth  century;  the 
periodical  invasions  of  the  Normans  had  destroyed  the  monasteries  and 
dispersed  the  monks;" — (and  this  "dispersion,"  mind  you,  which  historians 
speak  of  as  if  it  were  merely  the  driving  chaff  before  the  wind,  means — 
for  human  creatures  who  have  hearts — much  more  than  scattering.  It 
means  heart-breaking.  For  one  monk  who  broke  his  vows  in  pride  or 
weakness,  hundreds  were  driven  from  the  peace  and  fruition  of  their  ful- 
filment, in  despair)  "misery,  and  the  disorders  which  are  the  consequence 
of  misery,  altered  the  characters  of  the  institution,  and  feudal  morcellemeni 
completed  the  ruin  of  what  the  abuse  of  riches  and  power,  as  well  as 
the  misfortune  of  the  time,  had  already  undermined.  Modem  civilization, 
scarcely  bom  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  seemed  expiring  in  the 
tenth  century,  but  from  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  reformed  by  the  abbots 
of  Cluny  and  the  rule  of  Ctteaux,  enduring  shoots  of  new  life  were  to 
spring. 

*  Not  the  "  cause,"  riffbtly  thinking  of  the  matter ;  the  indefinitely  increased 
monastic  power  was  not  tne  origin  of  abuses,  but  became  the  inevitably  imperfect 
and  decaying  subject  or  sufferer  of  them,  as  the  trunk  of  a  g^reat  tree  decays  in- 
wardly or  is  knotted  and  warped  outwardlv,  while  yet  its  branches  are  green,  and 
its  vital  functions  for  a  time  retained,  liie  "abases,"  as  the  following  sentences 
show,  were  rather  those  of  the  outward  world  than  of  the  monasteries. 


*  [VioUet-le-Duc,  Diet,  de  f Architecture^  tom.  i.  p.  245  (in  the  article  ''Archi- 
tecture").] 
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"In  the  tenth  oentory*  Quny  was  a  little  Tillage  in  the  district  of 
MAcon^  which  had  become  by  bequest  a  part  of  the  estates  of  William, 
afterwards  called  the  Pioos,  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life'*— (I  must  now  go  on  in  my  own  words) — he  wished  to  commend  his 
soal  and  the  souls  of  his  ancestors  to  God,  by  founding  a  new  monastery. 
Of  the  superstition,  if  he  please  to  call  it  so,  I  pray  &e  kindly  reader  to 
think,  if  not  with  respect,  at  least  with  pity :  and  I  assure  the  proud  and 
unkindly  reader — ^whose  eyes  may  fidl  on  the  passage — that  the  state  of 
mind  is  nobler  and  wiser  in  which  men  give  lands  away  in  the  hope 
of  commending  their  souls  to  God,  than  that  in  which  they  let  them  at 
auctioo  to  swindling  builders,  raise  their  rents  on  industrious  farmers, 
gamble  them  away  in  hells  at  watering-places,  or  borrow  money  on  them 
lor  their  imemu  pUnnn.  For  the  rest,  Duke  William  did  not  defer  his 
design  to  his  last  hour,  but  while  yet  able  to  govern  his  lands  and  judce 
of  their  fitness  for  this  or  the  other  purpose,  he  sent  for  a  monk  whom  he 
coold  trust  as  a  friend,  Bemon,  Abbot  of  Gigny  and  Baume,  and  with  him 
visited  personally  the  whole  of  his  estate8,f  to  fix  on  a  proper  place  for  the 
£Mindation  of  the  new  abbey.  " '  They  arrived  at  last,'  says  the  chronicle,} 
'in  a  place  so  fiur  removed  from  all  human  society,  that  it  seemed  in  some 
sort  tne  image  of  the  celestial  solitude.' §  It  was  Cluny.  But  when 
the  Duke  objected  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  establish  a  monastic 
society  in  that  place,  hecaute  of  ike  hunters  and  their  dogs!  who  filled  the 
forest  with  which  the  country  was  covered,  Bemon  replied,  laughing, 
'Drive  away  the  dogs,  and  fetch  the  friars;  know  you  not  whether  wul 
jridd  the  better  profit,  the  hounds' yelp  or  the  monks'  prayer?'" 

M.  Lorain's  translation  of  the  Duke's  deed  of  gift^  is  throughout  of 
extreme  interest,  but  I  must  limit  myself  here  to  Uie  following  centrally 
important  passages: — 

''All  my  domain  of  Quny,  and  all  that  is  dependent  on  it,  farms, 
oratories,  slaves  of  both  sexes,  vineyards,  fields  under  culture,  waters,  miUs, 
meadows,  forests,  and  wild  land,  I,  William,  and  my  wife  Ingelberge, 
together  give  to  the  fore-named  apostles  (Peter  and  Paul):  first,  for  Uie 
love  of  God;   then  also  for  the  love  (or  sake)  of  the  King  Eudes,  my 

^  Hie  reader  will  take  note  of  the  coutinually  reinforced  importance  of  the 
<*»j|«i>l  divisions  of  time  we  at  first  assumed*  at  the  close  of  the  fifth,  tenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  actual  date  of  the  first  founding  of  Cluny  above  told 
is  909. 

t  Personal — it  is  not  said  of  what  extent  The  vast  titular  dukedom,  AqnitaincL 
would  implv  a  proportional  estate  of  residence  to  which  the  bequest  of  Quny  would 
be  a  seareeiy  oDserved  addition. 

X  VioUet-le-Due  does  not  say  what  chronicle ;  but  refers  to  the  Histaire  4e 
fAbbam  de  dunw,  par  P.  Lorain,  Pkris,  1846,  p.  16. 

S  In  all  such  chance  expresnons,  or  indications  without  distinct  expression, 
of  a  true  desire  for  solitude  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  religious  felicity,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  real  meaning  is  always  that  of  being  as  a  separate  Spirit, 
alone  with  God.  "Thou,  when  thou  prayest,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in 
secret"' 

1  [Cited  in  full  by  ViolIet-le-Duc,  vol.  i.  pp.  246-249.] 
s  [See  above,  pp.  231-232.] 
>  [Matthew  vi.  6.] 
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Lord;  and  of  my  fiither  and  my  mother;  for  me  also,  for  my  wife,  for 
my  sister  Albane,  who  left  me  these  possessions,  for  all  the  members  of 
our  family,  and  for  the  fiuthful  persons  attached  to  our  senrice,  and  for 
the  maintenance  and  integrity  of  the  Catholic  Religion.  But  I  give  these 
lands  on  condition  that  a  monastery  under  regular  orders  shall  be  buUt  at 
Cluny,  to  the  honour  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul;  and  that  therein 
shall  be  united  a  society  of  monks  living  according  to  the  rule  of  St* 
Benedict,  possessing,  detaining  (' detenant '),  and  governing  the  things 
now  given  in  perpetuity,  so  that  this  house  may  become  the  venerable 
abode  of  prayer;  that  it  may  be  filled  without  ceasing  by  faithful  wishes 
and  pious  petitions;  and  that  therein  may  be  sought  always,  wUk  ojtwf 
desire  and  heartfelt  ardour,  the  miracles  of  Comntauan  with  God,' 

Now  observe  you  have  here  a  perfect,  authoritative,  and  indispotabie 
type  of  the  tenth-century  Catholicism  in  a  knight's  mind.  Fifth-century 
Catholicism,  seventh-century  Catholicism,  are  different  from  this,  and  they 
are  beautiful,  in  their  own  places  and  times,  in  the  minds  of  good  men 
and  women.  We  will  examine  them  in  their  order,^  only  first  here  is  what 
they  lead  up  to — with  the  good,  or  evil,  or  error  that  it  means — ^here  is 
your  Lord  of  lands  and  men,  giving  away  so  many  square  miles  of  land 
with  the  inhabitants  thereof,  slaves,  and  other,  (no  slaves  forced  to  work 
underground  and  be  blown  to  pieces  by  scores  every  week,  like  ours;  or 
to  pass  their  lives  in  learning  to  blow  other  people  to  pieces ;  but  hard- 
working, healthy  creatures,  raising  their  own  food  and  clothing,  happy 
when  they  were  honest,  and  raised  according  to  their  merit, — emigrat- 
ing, when  they  did  so,  with  their  landlord  for  leader  of  the  expedition), — 
giving  away,  I  say,  the  Land,  and  the  Waters,  and  the  Birds  and  the  B^ts 
and  the  creeping  things,  and  the  Adams  and  Eves,  and  all  the  goodness 
of  the  days  of  its  creation,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  separate  group 
of  select  persons,  in  a  miraculous  communion  with  (jod. 

What  you  please  to  think  of  all  this  is  not  my  present  business,  only 
to  state  the  facts  to  you  indisputably. 

I  take  up  now  Viollet-le-Duc's  summary  of  them,  vol.  i.  p.  123 : — 

"  In  909,  Duke  William  of  Aquitaine  had  founded  the  abbey  of  Cluny, 
and  given  the  lands  of  it  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

**  A  bull  of  John  IX.,  in  March  932,  confirms  the  charter  of  William, 
and  frees  the  monastery  'from  all  dependence  on  any  King,  Bishop,  or 
Count  whatsoever,  and  from  any  even  of  Duke  William's  own  family.' 

'^You  must  not  judge  this  intervention  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  by 
modem  ideas.  You  must  reflect  with  conviction*  that  in  the  midst  of 
general  anarchy,  of  these  thrusting  encroachments  of  all  powers,  one 
against  another,  of  this  unbridled  oppression  by  brutal  force,  the  sove- 
reignty (^  suzerainty '), — accepted  by  the  chair  of  St  Peter  could  oppose 
an  invincible  barrier  to  material  force,  could  establish  spiritual  unity,  and 
constitute  a  moral  force  of  immeasurable  power  in  the  fiill  heart  of  bar- 
barism.    And  that  was  actually  what  happened.     St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of 

"^  '^11  faat  souger" — Laconic  and  firm  French,  not  otherwise  translatable  with 
less  lenfTthy  English. 

'  [A  reference  to  the  intended  continuation  of  Our  Fathers  have  Told  U8,'\ 
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Guiterlmfj,  St.  Hag«^  Abbot  of  Ciunj,  mud  Qregary  VIU  «re  tbe  great 
igvict  wbidi  mle  this  epoch,  and  esUblish,  no  more  to  be  orerthrofwn,* 
the  independence  of  the  dergj.  As  may  well  be  belieTed,  the  popnk^ 
tiom  were  not  indifferent  in  their  great  debates ;  thej  saw  lise  roond  then, 
fi>r  an  eficaeions  refogef  against  oppression,  these  monasteries  in  which 
were  eonoentrsted  the  men  of  intelligence,  the  Spirits  d^^kie^  who  in  the 
one  strength  given  by  profoond  conviction,  that  of  a  rtgmimr  and  dtwoltd 
lifey  held  in  check  all  the  great  worldly  power  of  the  age.  'Opinion,'  to 
ose  a  modem  word,  was  all  for  them,  and  it  wss  not  their  least  support; 
the  regolar  dergy  then  gathered  into  and  aroond  themselres  all  the  hopes 
of  the  lower  orden.  Therefore  you  must  not  be  astonished  if  during  the 
eleTcnth  and  part  of  the  twelfth  century  they  became  the  centre  of  idl  in- 
flnence,  all  progress,  and  all  knowledge.  ETerywhere  they  founded  schools 
in  which  were  taught  letters,  philosophy,  theok^y,  the  sciences  and  the 
arts.  At  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm,  being  Priors,  did 
not  disdain  to  instruct  the  secular  youth,  to  correct,  during  their  vigils,! 
the  errors  in  the  manuscripts  of  P^an  authcnrs,  of  the  Holy  Writings,  or 
of  the  Fathers.  At  Quny  the  most  attentive  cares  §  were  given  to  teach- 
ing. Ulric  consecFstes  two  chapters  of  his  Customs  of  CUmy  \\  in  detailing 
the  duties  of  the  masters  towards  the  children,  or  adults  confided  to  them. 
'The  greatest  prince  was  not  educated  with  more  care  in  the  palace  of 
kings  than  was  the  least  of  the  children  of  Guny.' " 

Now,  observe,  the  principles  of  teaching  in  their  schools  were  not 
''founded"  with  the  schools.  There  was  no  new  system,  no  new  philo- 
sophy, no  new  science,  set  up  for  a  new  light  of  the  world  by  the  Priors 
of  Quny.  The  teaching  throughout  was  the  teaching  of  Charlemagne :  he 
is  the  Founder  of  the  Schools  of  France ;  and  through  all  the  ruin  of  his 
temporal  dynasty,  what  he  appointed  to  be  taught  of  sacred  and  everlast- 
ing truth  and  righteoosness  was  still  taught  by  the  patience  and  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  his  clergy : — 

"The  schools  founded  by  Charlemagne H  rose  under  the  shelter  of  the 
churches;  there  necessarily  took  refuge  all  intelligence  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  Geometry,  drawing,  sculpture  and  painting 
could  be  taught  only  in  the  establishments  which  preserved  yet  a  little  of 
calm  and  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  the  frightful  chaos  of  the  Carlo- 
▼ingian  epoch.^*^     And  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  at  the  moment 

*  **  D^on  maniere  inebranlahle." — Of  course  the  Priests'  office,  once  the  apostle'fy 
may  to-day  be  forfeited  or  sold,  as  in  old  days,  bat  never,  by  external  force,  ovei^ 
thrown. 

t  Refuge,  meaning,  not  mere  Sanctuary,  but  Fortress. 

X  VeUles—"  Watches  of  the  Night." 

i  "Les  soins  les  plus  attentiflB."— The  French  plural  is  able  to  express  the 
divided  and  opposite  cares  of  true  education  where  our  English  "care"  aoee  little 
more  than  inaicate  general  anxiety,  perhaps  acting  only  in  a  single  direction,  and 
that  a  blundering  one. 

II  Udalrici  Antiq.  Consuet.  Clun.  Mon.  lib.  IIL,  ch.  viii.  et  ix. 

i  Vlollet-le-Duc,  under  the  word  ''  Architecte,"  p.  108,  where  it  is  of  extreme 
interest  to  see  how  his  mind  instantly  fastens  on  Cluny  as  the  Mistress  of  his 
own  Art. 

**  Chaotic,  however,  only  in  central  Europe,  and  only  among  the  military  powers. 
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when  it  seemed  that  society  was  about  to  extinguish  itself*  in  barbarism^ 
an  abbey  founded  itself  at  Clnny,  and  firom  the  bosom  of  that  religious 
order,  for  more  than  a  century,  came  out  nearly  all  the  men  who,  with  an 
incompamble  patience  and  energy,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  barlMirism — 
put  order  into  the  chaos,  and  r^ruUted  the  education— of  Western  Europe 
from  Spain  to  Poland.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Cluny  gave  to  Western 
Europe,  not  only  her  popes,  her  bishops,  her  ambanadors,  and — so  fiir 
as  their  education  reachea — ^her  kings,  but  also  her  architects,  painters, 
physicians,  reforming  scholars,  and  school-professors.  Rase  Cluny  from  the 
eleventh  century,  and  we  find  scarcely  anything  left  but  darlcness,  groas 
ignorance,  and  monstrous  abuses." 

*  S'eteindre. — Another  precioos  French  idiom.    Let  no  society — no  person— ever 
speak  of  their  '^  extinction^'  but  as  self-caused. 
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[BMifnqiAM/  ^Tote.— The  LectnreB,  nltiinmtely  paUiahed  under  the  title 
The  Art  ^  Em§immd,  were  giTeo  by  Raskin  at  Oxford  on  his  re-electxm 
(Januiy  1883)  to  the  Slade  ProlwBonlup  of  Fine  Art 

Leetue  I.  (announced  in  the  Oj^fitrd  UnhertUjf  GameUe,  March  6,  1883» 
as  OB  ''Recent  English  Art*')  was  deliTered  on  Friday,  March  9.  It  was 
reported  in  the  iSL  Jmmm's  Budget,  March  16, 1883  (''  Mr.  Raskin's  Latest  "X 
and  this  report  waa  reprinted  in  J§dra*H  March  1892,  roL  iiL  ppw  267-268; 
and  thence  in  the  priTstely-issaed  BuMnittna,  Part  iL,  1892,  pp.  240-241. 
A  note  from  the  report  is  now  added  ander  the  text  (p.  286). 

''There  was  a  scene  of  gn^eat  enthusiasm  when  Mr.  Rodkin  appeared 
to  delirer  his  first  lectare  on  his  re-election.  Although  there  was  a  £ur 
sprinkling  of  ladies,  yoang  and  old,  the  majority  of  the  aadienoe  was 
made  ap  of  andergnidoates ;  and  as  they  had  began  to  assemble  an  hoar 
and  a  half  beforehand,  some  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  University 
were  anaUe  to  obtain  admission.  'The  ^ce-Chaneellor,  who  attended 
with  the  proctors,  rose  at  the  end  of  the  lectare  to  say  a  fow  words  of 
welcome,  and  his  gracefal  remarks  were  recelTed  with  a  storm  of  ap- 
plaase"  {TnOk,  March  16,  1883). 

Lectares  IL,  IIL,  IV.  were  delirered  in  the  ensuing  term,  each  being 
giren  twice.  They  were  first  announced  in  the  Umvenity  Qnxette  (April  13) 
as  on  "Recent  English  Art  (continued)."  In  the  OoMetU  of  May  1,  1883, 
the  following  further  notice  appeared: — 

"  The  ProlMBor  giTss  notaoe  that  psnoos  dwiroua  of  atUnding  hit  LtotuTM 
will  bo  sdmittiid  only  bv  tiekets,  to  bo  obUinod  at  tho  Roakin  SebooL  UuToratj 
GaUorioB.  The  nsmoi  off  applioants  must  bo  ootorod  on  or  bof oro  Monoay.  Xay  7 ; 
tho  tiokota  wiU  thon  bo  Mt  till  oaUod  for.  MomborB  of  tho  UniTornty  and 
roMdonto  in  Oxford  and  tho  noighbourfaood  will  haro  prooodonoo. 

"  Tho  Loeturoi  will  bo  onbooqnontly  dolivorod  in  London  for  non-reoidonta. 

'■  Subjoot  of  Loeturoi :  Arts  of  England  (eontiniiod). 

-  Saturday.  May  12.  and  Wodnoodaj,  May  16w  Mythio  Sohools  (BumWoiMo 
and  O.  F.  Watts). 

"  Satoiday.  Mav  19.  and  Wodnooday .  May  23.  Classio  Schools  (Sir  F.  Loighton 
and  Afana>TMlomaf. 

**  Saturday.  May  26.  and  Wodnooday,  May  80.  Fairy  Und  (Mrs.  AUingham 
and  Kato  Oroonaway).** 

The  next  notice  {Uiuvermig  OasuiU,  May  8)  shows  that  the  demand  for 
tickets  was  great: — 

"Profsssor  Buskin's  Looturos.— For  tho  oooTonionoo  of  Pfnoos  wishing  to 
attond  thoso  Loetaros.  tho  doors  of  tho  Locturo  Thoatro  at  tho  XTniTonity  Mosouai 
win  bo  oponod  half-an-hour  boforo  tho  boginning  of  tho  locturo.  Tho  two  front 
rows  of  soats  will  bo  rsssrrod  for  Mombars  of  tho  Unirorsity  and  frionds  intro- 
duood  by  thorn.  Each  Locturo  will  bo  repoatod,  but  it  is  oamostly  hopod  that 
thooo  who  haTO  attondod  tho  first  Locturo  will  not  jfroTont  othors  from  attending 
tho  ropoatod  ono.'* 

In  the  following  day's  OaxetUy  yet  another  notice  appeared : — 

**  Profoosor  Raskin's  Looturos :  Explanatory  Notioo.— For  tho  sako  of  prooorring 
ordor.  and  at  tho  roquost  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  Mombors  of  tho  UnlTorsitr.  as  woU  as 
othors.  wiU  on^  bo  admittod  to  his  Public  Locturo  by  tidcots.  which  havo  boon 
iSooiTod  for  all  Mombors  of  tho  UniTorsity  who  aDpliod.  so  far  as  thoro  was  room 
for  thorn.  At  tho  informal  Locturo  which  Mr.  Kuskin  kindlT  giTos.  admission 
is  also  by  tidLots.  but  tho  tidkots  aro  not  isooiTod  ozolasiTory  for  Mombors  of 
tho  Unirarsity.    No  person  can  bo  admittod  to  oithor  Locturo  without  a  ticket. 

"&  JOWRT.  Yyoe-CktmetUor, 

**Balliol  CouJKa.  Jfay  8,  1883." 
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Leotnrai  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  were  xeported  (by  E.  T.  Cook)  in  the  AIT 
Matt  QoMtUe  of  May  U,  21,  and  28  lespeetiyely.  Riukin  had  the  leetoras 
printed  before  delivery,  bat  frequently  digTewed  from  the  printed  text 
The  report!  ehowaoeordlngly  some  Tarlatiotte  ftmn  the  leetores  ae  pabUthedi 
and  theee  axe  now  noted  onder  the  text  (pp.  901,  900,  910,  918,  929). 

The  leperti  were  reprinted  from  the  iW  JfelT  OomMs  in  the  OttfMi 
(Miromiek  of  Bfay  19,  26,  and  Jvne  t. 

Leetnres  V.  and  VI.  were  delirered  in  the  Oeteber  tenn,  befaif  tfrna 
amunmeed  in  the  Unkf&rwU^  OaaeCto  (Oetober  90,  1868)>- 

*'Th«  Vxoimaot  will  oive  two  Laotortt  on  tfa«  Art  of  BngUad  (in  oomnlotfon 
of  tlM  mtIm  btgnn  hi  tbt  Spring  Titrm)  fn  the  Lwtofe  Ihoatre  of  tin  MoMiim, 
OB  tfao  following  daT%  at  ISO  P.M. 

"Laeton  L  Tno  Fimidi.  John  LMdi  and  John  TwiniAL  WodaMda^ 
KoTombor  7.    Bmatod  on  Batorday,  NoTombor  10. 

'*LMtaroU.  Tho  EDIbldo.  Goorm  Baboon  end  0^>liy  VlildiBg.  arteiday, 
Noviiab«r  17.    Bopoetod  on  WodnoMoy,  N otombor  SL 

••  AdnlMion  willl  bo  by  tiokot,  to  bo  obltinod  at  tho  Baddn  Bbhool  in  Bm». 
mont  Btroot.  Tho  Lootoro-room  wHI  oontdn  only  fiOO  pofooni.  bat  680  tieholi 
win  bo  iMQod,  it  hoTing  boon  found  praotiooUy  that  nooriy  a  ttkh  of  tho  tfokoli 
imod  woro  not  pronntod," 

llieie  lectures  were  reported  (by  E.  T.  Oook)  in  the  PdH  Mali  G^MiUt 
of  November  8  and  19  respectiyely,  and  thence  reprinted  in  the  Oa^Mf 
COurmdeie,  November  10  and  24  C*Mr.  Rnakin  on  Punch").  Notes  from 
the  reports  are  now  added  under  the  text  (pp.  980,  989). 

In  Pimeh  of  November  17,  1889,  there  was  a  notice  of  Lectare  y.# 
headed  ''The  'Fireside'  at  Venice;  or.  How  would  it  have  been.** 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  Raskin  intended  to  repent  his  lectures 
ill  l<endon.  This  was  not  done,  except  that  on  June  5^  1889,  he  delivered 
a  leotare  in  London,  which  waa  in  part  a  repetition  of  Lectsre  IV.,  with 
a  portion  of  Lecture  I.  The  lectnre  was  reported  in  the  %6ete<jf  (June  9, 
ira9).  As  the  report  is  mostly  taken  vp  irfth  Miat  Alexander's  drawings, 
it  has  been  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  VoL  XXXIL  (pp.  986-998). 

ISSUE  IN  PARTS 

The  lectures,  as  slready  stated,  were  in  type  befbre  delivery,  and  they 
were  presently  issued  in  Pfeurts.  The  general  title-page  and  Contents  were 
issued  with  the  last  Part,    The  title-page  was  as  shown  here  on  p.  267. 

Each  Part  was  issued  in  buff-coloured  paper  wrappers,  with  the  title- 
page  (enclosed  in  a  pkun  ruled  fhune)  repeated  upon  the  fhmt,  the  price 
(''One  Shilling")  being  stated  below  the  rule.  Of  each  F^urt  9000  copies 
were  printed.  The  price  (Is.)  was  reduced  to  8d.  per  Fit  in  July  1893, 
and  7d.  in  January  I90U 

PaH  I.  (May  1883).    The  title-page  was:*- 

The  Art  of  England.  |  Lectures  given  in  Oxford,  |  by  |  John  Ruskin, 
D.C.L.9  LL.D.  I  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Honomry 
Fellow  of  Corpus-Chrieti  Collsge,  |  during  his  |  second  tenure  of  the 
Slade  Profbssorship.  |  Lecture  L  |  Realistic  Schools  of  Painting.  | 
George  Allen,  Sannyside^  Orpington,  Kent,  1883. 

SmaU  quarto,  pp.  iv«  (unn«mbered)+35.    Title-page  (with  blank  reverse), 
pp.  l^.  ;  half-title  ("Lecture  L  |  Realistie  Sdiook  of  Painting;  |  D.  d 
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RoMWlti  and  W.  Holnuui  Hnnt'*),  wHh  Umnk  rerene,  pp.  iii-iT. ;  Leeture, 

atmmd  BdiHm  (1883),  3000  eopiet. 
mrd  EdUion  (1890),  1860  copies. 

PaH  11.  (May  1883)^  containing  Leetara  II.  TStle-pafs  as  before, 
except  for  "  Lecture  II.  Mjrthic  Schools  of  Painting."  This  was  repeated 
on  the  half-title,  with  the  addition  of  £.  Borne-Jones  and  6.  F.  Watts." 
Pp.  37-72  (half-title,  with  blank  reverse,  pp.  37,  38). 

a^cmd  BJitim  (1883),  3000  copies. 
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THE   ART   OF    ENGLAND 

LECTURE  I 

REALISTIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING 

D.  G.   ROSSETTI  AND  W.    HOLMAN  HUNT 

{Delivered  9th  March  1883) 

1.  I  AM  well  assured  that  this  audience  is  too  kind,  and  too 
sympathetic,  to  wish  me  to  enlarge  on  the  mingled  feelings 
of  fear  and  thankfulness,  with  which  I  find  mjrself  once 
again  permitted  to  enter  on  the  duties  in  which  I  am 
conscious  that,  before,  I  fell  short  in  too  many  ways;  and 
in  which  I  only  have  ventured  to  ask,  and  to  accept,  your 
fiiurther  trust,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bring  to  some 
of  their  intended  conclusions  things  not,  in  the  nature  of 
them,  it  seems  to  me,  beyond  what  yet  remains  of  an  old 
man's  energy;  but,  before,  too  eagerly  begun,  and  too 
irregularly  followed.  And  indeed  I  am  partly  under  the 
impression,  both  in  gratitude  and  regret,  that  Professor 
Richmond's  resignation,  however  justly  motived  by  his  wish 
to  pursue  with  uninterrupted  thought  the  career  opened 
to  him  in  his  profession,  had  partly  also  for  its  reason  the 
courtesy  of  concession  to  his  father's  old  friend;^  and  his 
own  feeling  that  while  yet  I  was  able  to  be  of  service 
in  advancing  the  branches  of  elementary  art  with  which 
I  was  specially  acquainted,  it  was  best  that  I  should  make 
the  attempt  on  lines  already  opened,  and  with  the  aid  of 
old  friends.     I  am  now  alike  comforted  in  having  left  you, 

'  [For  Sir  William  Ricbmond'a  itotement  in  this  connexion,  see  VoL  XXII. 
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and  encouraged  in  return;  for  on  all  grounds  it  was  most 
desirable  that  to  the  imperfect  and  yet  in  many  points  new 
and  untried  code  of  practice  which  I  had  instituted,  the 
foundations  of  higher  study  should  have  been  added  by 
Mn  Richmond,  in  connection  with  the  methods  of  art- 
education  recognized  in  the  Academies  of  Europe.  And 
although  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  consult  with  him 
on  the  subject,  I  trust  that  no  interruption  of  the  courses 
of  figure  study,  thus  established,  may  be  involved  in  the 
completion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  of  the  system  of  sub- 
ordinate exercise  in  natural  history  and  landscape,  indicated 
in  the  schools  to  which  at  present,  for  convenience'  sake, 
my  name  is  attached;  but  which,  if  they  indeed  deserve 
encouragement,  Mrill,  I  hope,  receive  it  ultimately,^  as  pre- 
senting to  the  beginner  the  first  aspects  of  wt,  in  the 
widest,  because  the  humblest,  relation  to  those  of  divinely 
organissed  and  animated  Nature. 

2.  The  immediate  task  I  propose  to  myself  is  to  make 
serviceable,  by  all  the  illustration  I  can  give  them,  the 
now  unequalled  collection  possessed  by  the  Oxford  schools 
of  Turner  drawings  and  sketches,  completed  as  it  has  been 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Trastees  of  tiie  National  Gallery 
at  the  intercession  of  Prince  Leopold;^  and  furnishing  the 
means  of  progress  in  the  study  of  landscape  such  as  the 
great  painter  himself  only  conceived  the  scope  of  toward 
the  closing  period  of  his  life.  At  the  opening  of  next  term, 
I  hope,  with  Mr,  Macdonald's  assistance,  to  have  drawn 
up  a  little  synopsis  of  the  elementary  exercises'  which  in 
my  earlier  books  have  been  recommended  for  practice  in 
Landscape, — a  subject  which,  if  you  look  back  to  the 
courses  of  my  lectures  here,  you  will  find  almost  affectedly 
neglected,  just  because  it  was  my  personal  province,*  Other 
matters  under  deliberation,  till  I  get  them  either  done,  or 

^  [The  room  with  its  collections  ib  ttlll  named  the  Raskin  Drawing'  School :  for 
the  catalogue  of  it,  see  Vol.  XXI.l 

'  [On  this  suhject,  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  liii.] 

'   This  intention^  however,  was  not  carried  out] 

•  [Compare  below,  §  156,  p.  372.] 
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determined,  I  have  no  mind  to  talk  of;  but  to-day,  and  in 
the  three  lectures  which  I  hope  to  give  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  term,^  I  wish  to  render  such  account  as  it 
possible  to  me  of  the  vivid  phase  into  which  I  find  our 
English  art  in  general  to  have  developed  since  first  I  knew 
it:  and,  though  peihaps  not  without  passing  deprecation 
of  some  of  its  tendencies,  to  rejoice  with  you  unqualifiedly 
in  the  honour  which  may  most  justly  be  rendered  to  the 
leaders,  vdiether  passed  away  or  yet  present  with  us,  of 
England's  Modem  Painters. 

8.  I  may  be  permitted,  in  the  reverence  of  sorrow,  to 
speak  first  of  my  much  loved  fiiend,  Gabriel  RossettL 
But,  in  justice,  no  less  than  in  the  kindness  due  to  death/ 
1  believe  his  name  should  be  placed  first  on  the  list  of 
men,  within  my  own  range  of  knowledge,  who  have  raised 
and  changed  the  spirit  of  modem  Art:  raised,  in  absolute 
attainment ;  changed,  in  direction  of  temper.  Rossetti  added 
to  the  before  accepted  sy^stems  of  colour  in  painting,  one 
based  on  the  principles  of  manuscript  illumination,  whidi 
permits  his  design  to  rival  the  most  beautiful  qualities  of 
painted  glass,  without  losing  either  the  mystery  or  the 
dignity  of  light  and  shade.  And  he  was,  as  I  believe  it 
is  now  genoally  admitted,  the  chief  intellectual  force  in 
the  establishment  of  the  modem  romantic  school  in  England. 

4.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  my  former  writings 
must  be  aware  that  1  use  the  word  ** romantic*'  always  in 
a  noble  seise ;'  meaning  the  habit  of  r^arding  the  external 
and  real  world  as  a  singer  of  Romaunts  would  have  ro» 
garded  it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  Scott,  Bums,  Byron, 
and  Tennyson  have  regard^  it  in  our  own  times.  But,  as 
Rossetti's  colour  was  based  on  the  former  art  of  illumina- 
tioUt  so  his  romance  was  based  on  traditions  of  earlier  and 
more   sacred   origin   than   those   which    have    inspired   our 

1  [See  Fibliogrmpliical  Note;  mbove,  p.  260.] 
^  s  [RoMetti  had   died  in  tlie  preceding  year  (1882).     Do  the  dvtiei  and  pro- 
prietiea  of  criticism^  aee  below,  p.  394  n. 


pp. 


'  [See,  for  instance,  Leeturu' w  Arch&ectwrt  mnd  Pmnihig,  §§  29-^1  (VoL  XII. 
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highest  modem  romantic  literature.  That  literature  has  in 
all  cases  remained  strongest  in  dealing  with  contemporary 
fact.  The  genius  of  Tennyson  is  at  its  highest  in  the 
poems  of  "Maud,"  "In  Memoriam,"  and  the  "Northern 
Farmer " ;  but  that  of  Rossetti,  as  of  his  greatest  disciple^^ 
is  seen  only  when  on  pilgrunage  in  Palestine. 

5.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  will  not  think  that 
in  speaking  of  him  as  Rossetti's  disciple  I  derogate  from 
the  respect  due  to  his  own  noble  and  determined  genius. 
In  all  living  schools  it  chances  often  that  the  disciple  is 
greater  than  his  master;  and  it  is  always  the  first  sign  of 
a  dominant  and  splendid  intellect,  that  it  knows  of  whom 
to  learn.  Rossettfs  great  poetical  genius  justified  my  claim- 
ing for  him  total,  and,  I  believe,  earliest,  originality  in  the 
sternly  materialistic,*  though  deeply  reverent,  veracity,  with 
which  alone,  of  all  schools  of  painters,  this  brotherhood  of 
Englishmen  has  conceived  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  And  if  I  had  to  choose  one  picture  which  repre- 
sented in  purity  and  completeness  this  manner  of  their 
thought,  it  would  be  Rossetti's  "Virgin  in  the  House  of 
St.  John."« 

6.  But  when  Holman  Hunt,  under  such  impressive  in- 
fluence, quitting  virtually  for  ever  the  range  of  worldly 
subjects,  to  which  belonged  the  pictures  of  Valentine  and 
Sylvia,  of  Claudio  and  Isabel,  and  of  the  "Awakening 
Conscience,"  rose  into  the  spiritual  passion  which  first  ex- 
pressed itself  in  "The  Light  of  the  World,'*'  an  instant  and 
quite  final  difference  was  manifested  between  his  method  of 

♦  Sec  §  31  [p.  287]. 

^  rSimilarly  in  Lectures  on  Art,  §  55  (Vol.  XX.  p.  63)^  Ruskin  speaks  of  the 
school  as  ''deriving  its  first  origin  from  Roseetti."  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  however, 
in  bis  Autobiography,  strongly  combats  the  view  that  he  was  Rossetti's  disciple 
and  that  Rossetti  was  the  leader  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement;  he  submits,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Rossetti  was  his  disciple:  see  his  Pre-BaphaelitUm  and  the 
Pre-RaphaeHte  Brotherhood,  1905,  vol.  i.  pp.  207-208,  vol.  ii.  pp.  418  seq.'] 

*  [A  water-colour  drawing,  which  was  in  Lady  Trevelyan's  possession:  see 
below,  p.  287.1 

»  [For  Ruskin's  notices  of  "Valentine  and  Sylvia"  (1851),  see  Vol.  XII.  pp.  323, 
324-325;  "Claudio  and  Isabella"  (1850),  ibid,,  p.  160;  "The  Awakening  Con- 
science" (1854),  ibid,,  pp.  33^-335;  and  "The  Light  of  the  World"  (1854),  ibid,, 
pp.  328-331.] 
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conception,  and  that  of  his  forerunner.  To  Rossetti,  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  only  the  greatest  poems  he 
knew;  and  he  painted  scenes  fix>m  them  with  no  more 
actual  belief  in  their  relation  to  the  present  life  and  busi- 
ness of  men  than  he  gave  also  to  the  ''Morte  d'Arthur" 
and  the  "  Vita  Nuova.'"  But  to  Holman  Hunt,  the  story  of 
the  New  Testament,  when  once  his  mind  entirely  fastened 
on  it,  became  what  it  was  to  an  old  Puritan,  or  an  old 
Catholic  of  true  blood, — ^not  merely  a  Reality,  not  merely 
the  greatest  of  Realities,  but  the  only  Reality.  So  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  earth  for  him  any  more  that  does 
not  speak  of  that ; — there  is  no  course  of  thought  nor  force 
of  skill  for  him,  but  it  springs  fix>m  and  ends  in  that. 

So  absolutely,  and  so  involimtarily — I  use  the  word  in 
its  noblest  meaning^ — is  this  so  with  him,  that  in  all  sub- 
jects which  fall  short  in  the  religious  element,  his  power 
also  is  shortened,  and  he  does  those  things  worst  which  are 
easiest  to  other  men. 

Beyond  calculation,  greater,  beyond  comparison,  happier, 
than  Rossetti,  in  this  sincerity,  he  is  distinguished  also  from 
him  by  a  respect  for  physical  and  material  truth  which 
renders  his  work  far  more  generally,  far  more  serenely, 
exemplary. 

7.  The  specialty  of  colour-method  which  I  have  sig- 
nalized in  Rossetti,  as  founded  on  missal  painting,  is  in 
exactly  that  degree  conventional  and  imreal.  Its  light  is  not 
the  light  of  sunshine  itself,  but  of  sunshine  difinsed  through 
coloured  glass.  And  in  object-painting  he  not  only  refused, 
partly  through  idleness,  partly  in  the  absolute  want  of 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  nature  involved  in  his  choice 
of  abode  in  a  garret  at  Blackfriars, — refused,  I  say,  the 
natural  aid  of  pure  landscape  and  sky,  but  wilfully  per- 
verted and  lacerated  his  powers  of  conception  vrith  Chinese 
puzzles  and  Japanese  monsters,'  until  his  foliage  looked 
generally  fit  for  nothing  but  a  fire-screen,  and  his  landscape 

>  [On  thk  subject,  bm  Vol.  V.  pp.  115-116,  and  the  note  on  p.  116  there.] 
«  [Compm  VoL  XVIL  pp.  340,  341.] 
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distanoeB  like  the  ftumiture  ot  a  Noih's  Aric  ftom  the 
nearest  toyndiop.  Whereas  Hohnan  Hunt,  in  the  vety  ht* 
ginning  of  his  career,  fixed  his  mindi  as  a  cohmrist,  on  the 
true  representation  erf  actual  sunshine,  of  growing  leaflige, 
of  living  rodc»  of  heavenly  cloud ;  and  his  long  and  rescdute 
exile,  deeply  on  many  grounds  to  be  r^retted  both  tot 
himsdf  and  us,  bound  <ndy  closer  to  his  heart  the  nughty 
forms  and  hues  of  Grod's  earth  and  sky,  and  the  mysteries 
of  its  appointed  lights  of  the  day  and  of  the  night--* 
opening  on  the  IJoam— -**  Of  desolate  seas,  in— Sacred^-4ands 
fbrlom.*** 

8.  You  havci  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  been  ao« 
customed  to  see  among  the  pictures  principally  characteristic 
of  the  English  school,  a  certain  average  number  of  attentive 
studies,  both  of  suns^e,  and  the  forms  of  lower  nature^ 
whose  beauty  is  meant  to  be  seen  by  its  light.  Those  of 
Mr.  Brett  may  be  named  with  especial  praise ; '  and  you 
probably  will  many  of  you  remember  with  pleasure  the 
study  erf  cattle  on  a  Hig^dand  moor  in  the  evming  by  Mr. 
Davis,  whidi  in  last  year's  Academy  carried  us  out,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  room,  into  sudden  solitude  among  the  hiUs.^ 
But  we  forget,  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  new  and  healtl^ 
pleasures  connected  with  painting,  to  whom  we  first  owe 
them  all.  The  apparently  unimportant  picture  by  Holman 
Hunt,  "The  Strayed  Sheep,**  which — ^painted  thirty  years 
ago  ^ — ^you  may  perhaps  have  seen  last  autumn  in  the  rooms 
of  the  [Fine]  Art  Society  in  Bond  Street,  at  once  achieved 
all  that  can  ever  be  done  in  that  kind :  it  will  not  be  sur* 
passed— it  is  little  likely  to  be  rivalled — ^by  the  best  efforts 
of  the  times  to  come.  It  showed  to  us,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  art,  the  absolutely  fiEUthfal  balances  of  colour 

1  [Keats,  Ode  to  a  NigktIngtUe: 

''uMfic  euements,  openiug  on  the  fotm 
Of  periloiu  mtm,  in  fi^ry  lande  forlorn."] 

■  [For  Rnsldn'f  prmiae  of  Brett's  landsespes,  see  Acaden^  N0U9,  VoL  XIV. 
pp.  234,  etc.  (Index,  p.  314).] 

*  rHiere  was  no  picture  by  H.  W.  B.  DsTis,  R.A.,  in  the  first  room  in  the 
exhibition  of  1882 ;  in  the  second  room  was  his  ^ctore  entitled  ''In  Ross-shire."] 

«  [Exhibited  1863:  see  VoL  XIV.  pp.  U.  S26.] 
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mnd  shade  by  which  actual  sunshme  might  be  transposed 
into  a  key  in  which  the  harmonies  possible  with  material 
pigments  should  yet  produce  the  same  impressions  upon 
the  mind  which  were  caused  by  the  light  itself. 

9.  And  remember,  all  previous  work  whatever  had  been 
either  subdued  into  narrow  truth,  or  only  by  convention 
suggestive  of  the  greater.  Claude's  sunshine  is  colourless, 
—only  the  golden  haze  of  a  quiet  afternoon ;  ^ — so  also  that 
of  Cuyp:  Turner's,  so  bold  in  conventionalism  that  it  is 
credible  to  few  of  you,  and  offensive  to  many.  But  the 
pure  natural  green  and  tufted  gold  of  the  herbage  in  the 
hollow  of  that  little  sear-cliff*  must  be  recognized  for  true 
merely  by  a  minute's  pause  of  attention.  Standing  long 
before  the  picture,  you  were  soothed  by  it,  and  raised  into 
such  peace  as  you  are  intended  to  find  in  the  glory  and 
the  stillness  of  summer,  possessing  all  things. 

10.  I  cannot  say  of  this  power  of  true  sunshine  the 
least  thing  that  I  would.  Often  it  is  said  to  me  by  kindly 
readers,  that  I  have  taught  them  to  see  what  they  had 
not  seen :  and  yet  never — in  all  the  many  volumes  of  effort 
— have  I  been  able  to  tell  them  my  own  feeUngs  about 
what  I  myself  see.  You  may  suppose  that  I  have  been 
all  this  time  trjring  to  express  my  personal  feelings  about 
Nature.  No;  not  a  whit.  I  soon  found  I  could  not,  and 
did  not  try  to.  All  my  writing  is  only  the  effort  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  constantly,  and  to  all  men,  lovable,  and 
if  they  will  look,  lovely,  from  what  is  vile  or  empty, — 
or,  to  well-trained  eyes  and  hearts,  loathsome; — but  you 
will  never  find  me  talking  about  what  /  feel,  or  what  / 
think*'  I  know  that  fresh  air  is  more  wholesome  than 
fog,  and  that  blue  sky  is  more  beautiful  than  black,  to 
people  happily  bom  and  bred.  But  you  will  never  find, 
except  of  late,  and  for  special  reasons,  effort  of  mine  to 

1  rCommre  Mmlerm  Painters,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  184):  Omnde  ''set  the  ran  in 
hwren" ;  and  toL  t.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  410):  ''CUiide  and  Cuyp  had  painted  the  raiH 
dUM;  Turner  alone,  the  sun  eoiour"] 

s  [Compare  Fftrs  Clavigera,  Letter  43  (Vol  XXVIU.  p.  107),  and  the  Prefiure 
to  JVwteHlo.] 

xxxm.  s 
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say   how  I    am   myself  oppressed   or   comforted   by   such 
things.^ 

11.  This  is  partly  my  steady  principle,  and  partly  it  is 
incapacity.  Forms  of  personal  feeling  in  this  kind  can  only 
be  expressed  in  poetry;  and  I  am  not  a  poet,  nor  in  any 
articulate  manner  could  I  the  least  explain  to  you  what  a 
deep  element  of  life,  for  me,  is  in  the  sight  merely  of  pure 
sunshine  on  a  bank  of  living  grass. 

More  than  any  pathetic  music, — ^yet  I  love  music, — 
more  than  any  artful  colour — and  yet  I  love  colour, — ^more 
than  other  merely  material  thing  visible  to  these  old  eyes, 
in  earth  or  sky.  It  is  so,  I  believe,  with  many  of  you 
also, — with  many  more  than  know  it  of  themselves;  and 
this  picture,  were  it  only  the  first  that  cast  true  sunshine 
on  the  grass,  would  have  been  in  that  virtue  sacred :  but 
in  its  deeper  meaning,  it  is,  actually,  the  first  of  Hunt's 
sacred  paintings — ^the  first  in  which,  for  those  who  can  read, 
the  substance  of  the  conviction  and  the  teaching  of  his  after 
life  is  written,  though  not  distinctly  told  till  afterwards  in 
the  sjrmbolic  picture  of  "  The  Scapegoat."  *  "  All  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray,  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
own  way,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of 
us  alL"» 

12.  None  of  you,  who  have  the  least  acquaintance  with 
the  general  tenor  of  my  own  teaching,  will  suspect  in 
me  any  bias  towards  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  Sacrifice,  as 
it  is  taught  by  the  modern  Evangelical  Preacher.  But  the 
great  mystery  of  the  idea  of  Sacrifice  itself,  which  has  been 
manifested  as  one  united  and  solemn  instinct  by  all  thought- 
ful and  affectionate  races,  since  the  wide  world  became 
peopled,  is  founded  on  the  secret  truth  of  benevolent  energy 
which  all  men  who   have  tried   to  gain  it  have  learned — 

^  [Here  Ruskin  is  thiuking  of  such  passages  in  Fori  as  those  in  which  he 
descnhes  the  interruptions  of  his  work  by  noises,  etc.  {e.g,,  VoL  XXVII.  p.  «328), 
and  of  his  accounts  of  "  The  Stonn-Clond "  and  its  effect  on  the  art  of  the  time. 
In  this  latter  connexion^  see  below,  pp.  40(X-406;  and  compare  The  Storm-Cloud 
4>/  the  Nineteenth  Century,  §  85  (Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  77-78).] 

«  [Sec  Academy  Notes,  1856:  VoL  XIV.  pp.  61,  267.] 

»  [Isaiah  liu.  6.] 
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that  you  cannot  save  men  from  death  but  by  facing  it 
for  them,  nor  from  sin  but  by  resisting  it  for  them.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  favourite,  and  the  worst  falsehood  of 
modem  infidel  morality,  that  you  serve  your  fellow-creatures 
best  by  getting  a  percentage  out  of  their  pockets,  and  will 
best  provide  for  starving  multitudes  by  regaling  yourselves. 
Some  day  or  other — probably  now  very  soon — ^too  probably 
by  heavy  afflictions  of  the  State,  we  shall  be  taught  that 
it  is  not  so;  and  that  all  the  true  good  and  glory  even 
of  this  world — not  to  speak  of  any  that  is  to  come,  must 
be  bought  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  with  our  toil,  and 
with  our  tears.  That  is  the  final  doctrine,  the  inevitable 
one,  not  of  Christianity  only,  but  of  all  Heroic  Faith  and 
Heroic  Being;  and  the  first  trial  questions  of  a  true  soul 
to  itself  must  always  be, — Have  I  a  religion,  have  I  a 
country,  have  I  a  love,  that  I  am  ready  to  die  for?* 

18.  That  is  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice ;  the  faith  in  which 
Isaac  was  bound,  in  which  Iphigenia  died,  in  which  the 
great  army  of  martyrs  have  suffered,  and  by  which  all 
victories  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  happiness  have  been 
gained  by  the  men  who  became  more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  that  loved  them.^ 

And  yet  there  is  a  deeper  and  stranger  sacrifice  in  the 
system  of  this  creation  than  theirs.  To  resolute  self-denial, 
and  to  adopted  and  accepted  suffering,  the  reward  is  in 
the  conscience  sure,  and  in  the  gradual  advance  and  pre- 
dominance of  good,  practically  and  to  all  men  visible.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  involuntary  suffering, — the  misery  of 
the  poor  and  the  simple,  the  agony  of  the  helpless  and 
the  innocent,  and  the  perishing,  as  it  seems  in  vain,  and 
the  mother  weeping  for  the  children  of  whom  she  knows 
only  that  they  are  not?* 

14.  I  saw  it  lately  given  as  one  of  the  incontrovert- 
ible  discoveries    of  modem   science,   that    all    our    present 

*  [Compare  Unto  this  Last,  §S  21,  22.  where  Raskin  makes  the  same  question 
the  test  of  the  nohilitr  of  a  profession  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  40).] 

'  [Romans  viiL  37* J 

*  [Jeremiah  xzxL  15.] 
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enjoyments  were  only  the  outcome  of  an  infinite  series  of 
pain.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  statement  £urly  repre-* 
sented — ^but  it  announced  as  incapable  of  contradiction — ^this 
melancholy  theory.  If  such  a  doctrine  is  indeed  abroad 
among  you,  let  me  comfort  some,  at  least,  with  its  absolute 
denial  That  in  past  seons  the  pain  suffered  throughout  the 
living  universe  passes  calculation,  is  true ;  that  it  is  infinite,^ 
is  untrue;  and  that  all  our  enjojrments  are  based  on  it, 
contemptibly  untrue.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure 
felt  through  the  living  universe  during  past  ages  is  incal* 
culaUe  also,  and  in  higher  magnitudes.  Our  own  talents,^ 
enjoyments,  and  prosperities,  are  the  outcome  of  that  happi- 
ness with  its  energies,  not  of  the  death  that  ended  them. 
So  manifestly  is  this  so,  that  all  men  of  hitherto  widest 
reach  in  natural  science  and  logical  thought  have  been  led 
to  fix  their  minds  only  on  the  innumerable  paths  of  plea* 
sure,  and  ideals  of  bmuty,  which  are  traced  on  the  scroll 
of  creaticm,  and  are  no  more  tempted  to  arraign  as  unjust, 
or  even  lament  as  unfortunate,  tJie  essential  equivalent  of 
sorrow,  than  in  the  sevenfold  glories  of  sunrise  to  depre- 
cate the  mingling  of  shadow  with  its  light. 

15.  This,  however,  though  it  has  always  been  the  senti- 
ment of  the  healthiest  natural  philosophy,  has  never,  as 
you  wdl  know,  been  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  That 
religion,  as  it  comes  to  us  with  the  promise  of  a  kingdom 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  more  Death,  neither  sorrow  nor 
crjdng,^  so  it  has  always  brought  with  it  the  confession  of 
calamity  to  be  at  present  in  patience  of  mystery  endured: 
and  not  by  us  only,  but  apparently  for  our  sakes,  by  the 
lower  creatures,  for  whom  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  good 
should  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.*  Towards  these,  the  one 
lesson  we  have  to  learn  is  that  of  pity.*  For  all  human 
loss  and  pain,  there  is  no  comfort,  no  interpretation  worth 
a  thought,  except  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection ; 


^Revelation  xxi.  4.] 

'Teim3r8oo^  In  Menwriam,  liv.] 

;CoiDpare  Fort  Ciavigera,  Letter  92  (VoL  XXIX.  pp.  463-464).] 
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of  which  doctrine,  remember,  it  is  an  immutable  historical 
fact  that  all  the  beautiful  work,  and  all  the  happy  existence 
of  mankind,  hitherto,  has  depended  on,  or  consisted  in,  the 
hope  of  it.^ 

16.  The  picture  of  which  I  came  to-day  chiefly  to  speak,* 
ss  a  symbol  of  that  doctrine,  was  incomplete  when  I  saw 
it,  and  is  so  still ;  but  enough  was  done  to  constitute  it  the 
most  important  work  of  Himt's  life,  as  yet ;  and  if  health 
is  granted  to  him  for  its  completion,  it  will,  both  in  reality 
and  in  esteem,  be  the  greatest  religious  painting  of  our  time. 

You  know  that  in  the  most  beautiful  former  conceptions 
of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Holy  Family  were  always  re- 
presented as  watched  over,  and  ministered  to,  by  attendant 
angels.  But  only  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  Divine  Child 
and  its  mother  are  thought  of.  No  sadness  or  wonder  of 
meditation  returns  to  the  desolate  homes  of  Bethlehem. 

But  in  this  English  picture  all  the  story  of  the  escape, 
as  of  the  flight,  is  told,  in  fulness  of  peace,  and  yet  of 
compassion.  The  travel  is  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the 
way  unseen  and  unknown; — but,  partly  stooping  fix>m  the 
starlight,  and  partly  floating  on  the  desert  mirage,  move, 
with  the  Holy  Family,  the  glorified  souls  of  the  Innocents. 
Clear  in  celestial  light,  and  gathered  into  child-garlands  of 
gladness,  they  look  to  the  Child  in  whom  they  Uve,  and 
yet  for  them  to  die.  Waters  of  the  River  of  Life  flow 
before  on  the  sands:  the  Christ  stretches  out  His  arms  to 
the  nearest  of  them ; — ^leaning  fix>m  His  mother's  breast. 

^  [Compare,  abore^  p.  101 ;  Lecture*  on  Art,  §  161  (VoL  XX.  p.  143) ;  and  f^eiimt 
JWr  and  Foul,  §  46  (Vol.  XXXIV.).] 

>  [''The  Triumph  of  the  InnooenU."  What  Raskin  nw  was  the  first  pietora^ 
which  the  painter  afterwards  abandoned  owing  to  defects  in  the  canvas.  The 
desijpp  was  afterwards  repeated  on  a  larger  canvas,  and  the  completed  picture  waa 
axbibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  rooms  in  1886 ;  it  is  now  in  tiie  possession  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Middlemore,  M.P.,  of  Birmiiigham.  The  relinquished  paintmg  was  at  m 
later  date  finished,  and  is  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  at  liverpool.  See  Cbto- 
iogm  ^  an  Exhibition  qf  the  Collected  Worke  qf  IF.  Hohnan  Hunt,  with  a  Pr^atmr§ 
Note  iy  Sir  W,  B,  Richmond^  1906  ;  and  the  artist's  Pre-Raphaelitiem  and  the  Pre- 
RaphaeHte  Brotherhood^  vol.  ii.  ch.  xii.,  where  (on  pp.  341-342)  he  quotes  §§  16,  17 
4ti  Ruskin's  lecture.  The  Plate  here  given  (XaXIII.^  is  from  the  picture  at 
liverpooL  The  original  study  of  the  picture,  painted  in  the  Eait,  is  in  th* 
of  Alia.  Sydney  Mone.] 
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To  how  many  bereaved  households  may  not  this  happy 
vision  of  conquered  death  bring,  in  the  future,  days  of 
peace! 

17.  I  do  not  care  to  speak  of  other  virtues  in  this 
design  than  those  of  its  majestic  thought, — but  you  may 
well  imagine  for  yourselves  how  the  painter's  quite  separate 
and,  in  its  skill,  better  than  magical,  power  of  giving 
efTects  of  intense  light,  has  aided  the  effort  of  his  imagi- 
nation, while  the  passion  of  his  subject  has  developed  in 
him  a  swift  grace  of  invention  which  for  my  own  part 
I  never  recognized  in  his  design  till  now.  I  can  say  with 
deliberation  that  none  even  of  the  most  animated  groups 
and  processions  of  children  which  constitute  the  loveliest 
sculpture  of  the  Robbias  and  Donatello,  can  more  than 
rival  the  freedom  and  felicity  of  motion,  or  the  subtlety 
of  harmonious  line,  in  the  happy  wreath  of  these  angel- 
children. 

18.  Of  this  picture  I  came  to-day  chiefly  to  speak,  nor 
will  I  disturb  the  poor  impression  which  my  words  can 
give  you  of  it  by  any  immediate  reference  to  other  pictures 
by  our  leading  masters.  But  it  is  not,  of  course,  among 
these  men  of  splendid  and  isolated  imagination  that  you 
can  learn  the  modes  of  regarding  common  and  familiar 
nature  which  you  must  be  content  to  be  governed  by — in 
early  lessons.  I  count  myself  fortunate,  in  renewing  my 
effort  to  systematize  these,  that  I  can  now  place  in  the 
schools,  or  at  least  lend,  first  one  and  then  another,  some 
exemplary  drawings  by  young  people — youths  and  girls  of 
your  own  age — clever  ones,  yes, — but  not  cleverer  than  a 
great  many  of  you : — eminent  only,  among  the  young 
people  of  the  present  day  whom  I  chance  to  know, 
in  being  extremely  old-fashioned; — and, — don't  be  spiteful 
when  I  say  so, — but  really  they  all  are,  all  the  four  of 
them — two  lads  and  two  lassies^ — quite  provokingly  good. 

^  [Signor  Boni  and  Signor  Alessandri  (see  below^  p.  286  n.);  Miss  Francesca 
Alexander  and  Miss  Lilian  Trotter.  For  drawings  by  G.  Boni,  see  the  Index  to  the 
Oxford  Collection,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  320 ;  for  Signor  Alessandri,  Vol.  XXX.] 
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19.  Lads,  not  exactly  lads  perhaps — one  of  them  is 
already  master  of  the  works  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice; 
lassies,  to  an  old  man  of  sixty-four,  who  is  vexed  to  be 
beaten  by  them  in  his  own  business — a  little  older,  perhaps, 
than  most  of  the  lassies  here,  but  still  brightly  young;  and, 
mind  you,  not  artists,  but  drawing  in  the  joy  of  their 
hearts — and  the  builder  at  Venice  only  in  his  pla3rtime — 
yet,  I  believe  you  will  find  these,  and  the  other  drawings 
I  speak  of,  more  helpful,  and  as  I  just  said,  exemplary, 
than  any  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find  for  you;  and  of 
these,  little  stories  are  to  be  told,  which  bear  much  on 
all  that  I  have  been  most  earnestly  trying  to  make  you 
assured  of,  both  in  art  and  in  real  life. 

20.  Let  me,  however,  before  going  farther,  say,  to  relieve 
your  minds  from  unhappily  too  well-grounded  panic,  that 
I  have  no  intention  of  making  my  art  lectures  any  more 
one-half  sermons.  All  the  pieces  of  theological  or  other 
grave  talk  which  seemed  to  me  a  necessary  part  of  my 
teaching  here,  have  been  already  spoken,  and  printed ;  ^  and 
are,  I  only  fear  at  too  great  length,  legible.  Nor  have  I 
any  more  either  strength  or  passion  to  spare  in  matters 
capable  of  dispute.  I  must  in  silent  resignation  leave  all 
of  you  who  are  led  by  your  fancy,  or  induced  by  the 
fieushion  of  the  time,  to  follow,  without  remonstrance  on  my 
part,  those  modes  of  studying  organic  beauty  for  which 
preparation  must  be  made  by  depriving  the  animal  under 
investigation  first  of  its  soul  within,  and  secondly  of  its 
skin  without.  But  it  chances  to-day  that  the  merely  literal 
histories  of  the  drawings  which  I  bring  with  me  to  show 
you  or  to  lend,  do  carry  with  them  certain  evidences  of 
the  practical  force  of  religious  feeUng  on  the  imagination, 
both  in  artists  and  races,  such  as  I  cannot,  if  I  would» 
overlook,  and  such  as  I  think  you  will  yourselves,  even 
those  who  have  least  sympathy  with  them,  not  without 
admiration  recognize. 

1  nSee,  for  inttanee,  Lmtwru  on  AH  (VoL  XX.  p|i.  70-72)  And  Ea§kf9  Nut 
(VoL^KXn.  ^  187).] 
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*  21.  For  a  long  time  I  used  to  say,  in  all  my  elementary 
books,  that,  except  in  a  graceM  and  minor  way,  women 
could  not  paint  or  draw.^  I  am  beginning,  lately,  to  bow 
mjrself  to  the  much  more  delightful  conviction  that  nobody 
else  can.  How  this  very  serious  change  of  mind  was  first 
induced  in  me  it  is,  if  not  necessary,  I  hope  pardonable,  to 
delay  you  by  telling. 

When  I  was  at  Venice  in  1876 — it  is  almost  the  only 
thing  that  makes  me  now  content  in  having  gone  there, — 
two  English  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  were  staying  at 
the  same  hotel,  the  Europa.  One  day  the  mother  sent  me 
a  pretty  little  note  asking  if  I  would  look  at  the  young 
lady's  drawings.  On  my  somewhat  sulky  permission,  a 
few  were  sent,  in  which  I  saw  there  was  extremely  right- 
minded  and  careful  work,  almost  totally  without  knowledge. 
I  sent  back  a  request  that  the  young  lady  might  be  allowed 
to  come  out  sketching  with  me.  I  took  her  over  into  the 
pretty  cloister  of  the  church  of  La  Salute,  and  set  her, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  draw  a  little  piece  of  grey 
marble  with  the  sun  upon  it,  rightly.  She  may  have  had 
one  lesson,  after  that — she  may  have  had  two;  the  three, 
if  there  were  three,  seem  to  me,  now,  to  have  been  only 
one!  She  seemed  to  learn  everything  the  instant  she  was 
shown  it — and  ever  so  much  more  than  she  was  taught. 
Next  year  she  went  away  to  Norway,  on  one  of  these 
frolics  which  are  now-a-days  necessary  to  girl-existence; 
and  brought  back  a  little  pocket-book,  which  she  thought 
nothing  of,  and  which  I  begged  of  her:  and  have  framed 
half  a  dozen  leaves  of  it  (for  a  loan  to  you,  only,  mind,) 
till  you  have  enough  copied  them.' 

22.  Of  the  minute  drawings  themselves,  I  need  not  tell 
you — for  you  will  in  examining  them,  beyond  all  telling, 
feel,  that  they  are  exactly  what  we  should  all  like  to  be 
able  to  do;  and  in  the  plainest  and  frankest  manner  show 

»  pee  Vol.  XIV.  p.  308  and  n.l 

>  [llieM  sketches   by   Mias   Lilian  Trotter   remain,   however,   in  the   ''Long 
Cabinet"  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford  :  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  906.] 
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us  how  to  do  it — or,  more  modestly  speaking,  how,  if 
heaven  help  us,  it  can  be  done.  They  ean  only  be  seen, 
as  you  see  Bewick  Vignettes,  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and 
they  are  patterns  to  you  therefore  only  of  pocket-book  wotk ; 
but  what  skill  is  more  precious  to  a  traveller  than  that  of 
minute,  instantaneous,  and  unerring  record  of  the  things 
that  are  precisely  best?  For  in  this,  the  vignettes  upon 
these  leaves  differ,  widely  as  the  arc  of  heaven,  fix>m  the 
bitter  truths  of  Bewick.  Nothing  is  recorded  here  but 
what  is  lovely  and  honourable:  how  much  there  is  of  both 
in  the  peasant  life  of  Norway,  many  an  English  traveller 
has  recognized;  but  not  always  looking  for  the  cause  or 
enduring  the  conclusion,  that  its  serene  beauty,  its  hospitable 
patriotism,  its  peaceful  courage,  and  its  happy  virtue,  were 
dependent  on  facts  little  resembling  our  modem  English 
institutions; — namely,  that  the  Norw^fian  peasant  ''is  a 
free  num  on  a  scanty  bit  of  ground  which  he  has  inherited 
from  his  forefathers ;  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  foimd  in  every 
hut;  that  the  schoolmaster  wanders  from  farm  to  farm; 
that  no  Norw^an  is  confirmed  who  does  not  know  how 
to  read;  and  no  Norwegian  is  allowed  to  marry  who  has 
not  been  confirmed.''  I  quote  straightforwardly,  (missing 
only  some  talk  of  Parliaments;  but  not  caring  otherwise 
how  far  the  sentences  are  with  my  own  notions,  or  against,) 
from  Dr.  Hartwig's  collected  descriptions  of  the  Polar  world. 
I  am  not  myself  altogether  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  teaching 
everybody  to  read:  but  might  be  otherwise  persuaded  if 
here,  as  in  Norway,  every  town  had  its  public  library,  "  while 
in  many  districts  the  peasants  annually  contribute  a  dollar 
towards  a  collection  of  books,  which,  under  the  care  of  the 
priest,  are  lent  out  to  all  comers."^ 

28.  I  observe  that  the  word  *'  priest "  has  of  late  become 
more  than  ever  offensive  to  the  popular  English  mind ;  and 
pause  only  to  say  that,  in  whatever  capacity,  or  authority, 

>  [The  Polar  World :  a  Popular  DeteriplUm  qf  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and 
AntareHe  Regiont  iif  the  Globe,  1869,  n.  111.     For  a  fuller  quotation  from  the  mom 
see  Afv  Omrifera,  Letter  89  (Vol  XXIX.  p.  406).] 
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the  essential  function  of  a  public  librarian  must  in  every 
decent  and  rational  country  be  educational;  and  consist  in 
the  choosing,  for  the  public,  books  authoritatively  or  essen- 
tially true,  free  from  vain  speculation  or  evil  suggestion: 
and  in  noble  history  or  cheerful  jBrncy,  to  the  utmost,  en- 
tertaining. 

One  kind  of  periodical  literature,  it  seems  to  me  as  I 
study  these  drawings,  must  at  aU  events  in  Norway  be 
beautifully  forbidden, — ^the  Jom^nal  des  Modes.  You  will 
see  evidence  here  that  the  bright  fancying  alike  of  maidens' 
and  matrons'  dress,  capable  of  prettiest  variation  in  its  orna- 
ment, is  yet  ancestral  in  its  form,  and  the  white  caps,  in 
their  daily  purity,  have  the  imtroubled  constancy  of  the 
sea-shell  and  the  snow. 

24.  Next  to  these  illustrations  of  Norwegian  economy, 
I  have  brought  you  a  drawing  of  deeper  and  less  imitable 
power :  it  is  by  a  girl  of  quite  peculiar  gift,  whose  life  has 
hitherto  been  spent  in  quiet  and  unassuming  devotion  to 
her  art,  and  to  its  subjects.  I  would  fain  have  said,  an 
English  girl,  but  all  my  prejudices  have  lately  had  the  axe 
laid  to  their  roots  ^  one  by  one, — she  is  an  American  1  But 
for  twenty  years  she  has  lived  with  her  mother  among  the 
peasants  of  Tuscany — ^under  their  olive  avenues  in  summer 
— ^receiving  them,  as  they  choose  to  come  to  chat  with  her, 
in  her  little  room  by  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  Florence 
during  winter.  They  come  to  her  as  their  loving  guide, 
and  friend,  and  sister  in  all  their  work,  and  pleasure,  and 
— suffering.     I  lean  on  the  last  word. 

25.  For  those  of  you  who  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  modem  Italy  know  that  there  is  probably  no  more 
oppressed,  no  more  afflicted  order  of  gracious  and  blessed 
creatures — God's  own  poor,  who  have  not  yet  received 
their  consolation, — ^than  the  mountain  peasantry  of  Tus- 
cany and  Romagna.  What  their  minds  are,  and  what  their 
state,  and  what  their  treatment,  those  who  do  not  know 

^  [Matthew  iii.  10.] 
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Italy  may  best  learn,  if  they  can  bear  the  grief  of  learn- 
ing it,  from  Ouida's  photographic  story  of  A  Village  Com^ 
mune  ;^  yet  amidst  aU  this,  the  sweetness  of  their  natural 
character  is  undisturbed,  their  ancestral  religious  faith 
unshaken — ^their  purity  and  simplicity  of  household  life 
uncomipted.  They  may  perish,  by  our  neglect  or  our 
cruelty,  but  they  cannot  be  degraded.  Among  them,  as  I 
have  told  you,  this  American  girl  has  lived — from  her 
youth  up,  with  her  (now  widowed)  mother,  who  is  as 
eagerly,  and,  which  is  the  chief  matter,  as  sympathizingly 
benevolent  as  herself.  The  peculiar  art  gift  of  the  younger 
lady  is  rooted  in  this  sympathy,  the  gift  of  truest  expression 
of  feelings  serene  in  their  rightness ;  and  a  love  of  beauty 
— divided  almost  between  the  peasants  and  the  flowers  that 
live  round  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  This  power  she  has 
trained  by  its  limitation,  severe,  and  in  my  experience 
unexampled,  to  work  in  light  and  shade  only,  with  the 
pure  pen  line:  but  the  total  strength  of  her  intellect  and 
fancy  being  concentrated  in  this  engraver's  method,  it  ex- 
presses of  every  subject  what  she  loves  best,  in  simplicity 
undebased  by  any  accessory  of  minor  emotion.* 

She  has  thus  drawn  in  faithfuUest  portraiture  of  these 
peasant  Florentines,  the  loveliness  of  the  young  and  the 
majesty  of  the  aged:  she  has  listened  to  their  legends^ 
written  down  their  sacred  songs;  and  illustrated,  with  the 
sanctities  of  mortal  life,  their  traditions  of  immortality. 

26.  I  have  brought  you  only  one  drawing  to-day;  in 
the  spring  I  trust  you  shall  have  many, — but  this  is  enough^ 
just  now.  It  is  drawn  from  memory  only,  but  the  fond 
memory  which  is  as  sure  as  sight — it  is  the  last  sleep  from 
which  she  waked  on  this  earth,  of  a  young  Florentine  girl 
who  had  brought  heaven  down  to  earth,  as  truly  as  ever 
saint  of  old,  while  she  lived,  and  of  whom  even  I,  who 
never  saw  her,  cannot  believe  that  she  is  dead.     Her  friend^ 

1  [See  the  Introdaction  to  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  zxvi.] 

*  [Compere  the  rimiler  eetimate  of  Miss  Alexander's  work  by  G.   F,  Watte: 
VoL  XXXU.  p.  zzx.] 
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who  drew  this  memorial  of  her,  wrote  also  the  short  story 
of  her  life,  which  I  trust  you  will  soon  be  able  to  read.* 

Of  this,  and  of  the  rest  of  these  drawings,  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you;  but  this  first  and  last, — that  they  are 
representations  of  beautiful  human  nature,  such  as  oould 
only  have  been  found  among  people  living  in  the  pure 
Christian  faith — such  as  it  was,  and  is,  since  the  twelfth 
century;  and  that,  although,  as  I  said,  I  have  returned  to 
Oxford  only  to  teach  you  technical  things,  this  truth  must 
close  the  first  words,  as  it  must  be  the  sum  of  all  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  to  you, — that  the  history  of 
the  art  of  the  Greeks  is  the  eulogy  of  their  virtues ;  and 
the  history  of  Art  after  the  fall  of  Greece,  is  that  of  the 
Obedience  and  the  Faith  of  Christianity. 

27.  There  are  two  points  of  practicied  importance  which 
I  must  leave  under  your  consideration.  I  am  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Macdonald  in  my  feeling  that  some  kind  of  accurately 
testing  examination  is  necessary  to  give  consistency  and 
efficiency  to  the  present  drawing-schooL  I  have  therefore 
determined  to  give  simple  certificates  of  merit,  annually,  to 
the  students  who  have  both  passed  through  the  required 
course,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  have  produced  work 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Macdonald  and  myself.^  After  Easter, 
I  will  at  once  look  over  such  drawings  as  Mr.  Macdonald 
thinks  well  to  show  me,  by  students  who  have  till  now 
complied  with  the  rules  of  the  school ;  and  give  certifi- 
cates accordingly; — henceforward,  if  my  health  is  spared, 
annually:  and  I   trust  that  the  advantage  of  this  simple 

*  See  the  frontispiece  to  The  Story  of  Ida,  bj  "Francesca."  G.  Allen, 
1883.     [Vol.  XXXII.  p.  S.] 

1  [For  Raskin's  Professorial  Notice  on  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  316. 
The  terms  of  the  Notice  were  not  long  enforced.  At  the  conclusion  of  toe  first 
lecture  of  his  next  course,  Ruskin  remarked  that  ''this  'modest  ordinance,'  having 
had  the  effect  of  emptying  the  school  of  its  former  pupils,  and  not  havins:  tempted 
new  scholars,  is  now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  young  ladies  of  Oxford  are  once 
more  to  be  admitted  to  'copy  Turner  in  their  own  way.'  'As  for  the  under- 
graduates, it  will  make  no  difference,  for  I  never  succeeded  in  ffetting  more  than 
two  or  ^hree  of  them  into  my  school,  even  in  its  palmiest  days"  {Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  October  20,  1884).] 
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and  uncompetitive  examination  will  be  felt  by  succeeding^ 
holders  of  the  Slade  Professorship,  and  in  time  commend 
itself  enough  to  be  held  as  a  part  of  the  examination 
sjrstem  of  the  University. 

Uncompetitive^  always.  The  drawing  certificate  will  imply 
no  compliment,  and  convey  no  distinction.  It  will  mean 
merely  that  the  student  who  obtains  it  knows  perspective,, 
with  the  scientific  laws  of  light  and  colour  in  illustrating 
form,  and  has  attained  a  certain  proficiency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pencil. 

28.  The  second  point  is  of  more  importance  and  more 
difficulty. 

I  now  see  my  way  to  making  the  collection  of  examples 
in  the  schools,  quite  representative  of  all  that  such  a  series 
ought  to  be.  But  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  finding  any 
books  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  home  student 
which  may  supply  the  place  of  an  academy.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  as  lessons  in  drawing,  but  in  the  formation 
of  taste,  which,  when  we  analyse  it,  means  of  course  merely 
the  right  direction  of  feeling. 

29.  I  hope  that  in  many  English  households  there  may 
be  found  already — I  trust  some  day  there  may  be  found 
wherever  there  are  children  who  can  enjoy  them,  and  espe- 
cially in  country  village  schools — the  three  series  of  designs 
by  Ludwig  Richter,  in  illustration  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of 
the  Sunday,  and  of  the  Seasons.^  Perfect  as  types  of  easy 
line  drawing,  exquisite  in  ornamental  composition,  and  re- 
fined to  the  utmost  in  ideal  grace,  they  represent  all  that 
is  simplest,  purest,  and  happiest  in  human  life,  all  that  is 
most  strengthening  and  comforting  in  nature  and  in  religion. 
They  are  enough,  in  themselves,  to  show  that  whatever 
its  errors,  whatever  its  backslidings,  this  century  of  ours  has 
in  its  heart  understood  and  fostered,  more  than  any  former 
one,  the  joys  of  family  affi^ction,  and  of  household  piety. 

1  [Two  of  the  designs  in  the  Lord's  PrHver  Series  are  reprodaced  in  Vol.  XXIX. 
(see  pp.  694,  696),  and  another  is  given  below  (p.  300).  ror  notes  on  the  Sunday 
and  the  SeaM>ns^  see  Vol.  XXX.  pp.  349-361.] 
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For  the  former  &ky  of  the  woods,  Richter  has  brought 
to  you  the  angel  on  the  threshold ;  for  the  former  promises 
of  distant  Paradise,  he  has  brought  the  perpetual  blessing, 
''God  be  with  you":  amidst  all  the  turmoil  and  speeding 
to  and  fro,  and  wandering  of  heart  and  eyes  which  perplex 
our  paths,  and  betray  our  wills,  he  speaks  to  us  in  unfailing 
memorial  of  the  message — "  My  Peace  I  leave  with  you.**  ^ 

^  [John  xiv.  27.  '^  At  the  end  of  his  lecture/'  rays  a  report  in  the  St.  Jamet** 
Budget  (see  ahove,  p.  269),  ''Mr.  Raskin  committed  himself  to  a  somewhat 
perilous  statement.  He  had  found  two  young  Italian  artists,  in  whom  the  true 
spirit  of  old  Italian  art  vet  lived.  No  hand  like  theirs  had  heen  put  to  paper  since 
Lippi  and  Leonardo.  Mr.  Ruskin  concluded  by  showing  two  sketches  of  bis  own, 
harmonious  in  colour  and  £uthful  and  tender  in  touch,  of  Italian  architecture, 
taken  from  the  Duomo  of  Lucca,  to  show  that  though  ne  was  growing  older  bis 
hand  had  not  lost  its  steadiness."  For  the  "two  young  Italian  artists,"  see  above, 
p.  278  n. ;  and  for  the  drawings  of  Lucca,  above,  p.  xlv.] 
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MYTHIC    SCHOOLS    OF   PAINTING 

E.  BURNE-JONES  AND  G.  F.  WATTS 

{Delivered  I2th  and  l6M  ilfoy  1883) 

80.  It  is  my  purpose,  in  the  lectures  I  may  be  permitted 
henceforward  to  give  in  Oxford,  so  to  arrange  them  as  to 
dispense  with  notes  in  subsequent  printing;  and,  if  I  am 
forced  for  shortness,  or  in  oversight,  to  leave  anything 
insufficiently  explained,  to  complete  the  passage  in  the  next 
following  lecture,  or  in  any  one,  though  after  an  inter- 
val, which  may  naturally  recur  to  the  subject.  Thus  the 
printed  text  will  always  be  simply  what  I  have  read,  or 
said;  and  the  lectures  will  be  more  closely  and  easily  con- 
nected than  if  I  went  always  on  without  the  care  of 
explanatory  retrospect. 

81.  It  may  have  been  observed,  and  perhaps  with  ques- 
tion of  my  meaning,  by  some  readers,  that  in  my  last 
lecture  I  used  the  word  "materialistic"*  of  the  method  of 
conception  common  to  Rossetti  and  H,unt,  with  the  greater 
number  of  their  scholars.  I  used  that  expression  to  denote 
their  peculiar  tendency  to  feel  and  illustrate  the  relation  of 
spiritual  creatures  to  the  substance  and  conditions  of  the 
visible  world;  more  especially,  the  familiar,  or  in  a  sort 
humiliating,  accidents  or  employments  of  their  earthly  life ; 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  picture  I  referred  to,  Rossetti's 
Virgin  in  the  house  of  St.  John,  the  Madonna's  being 
drawn  at  the  moment  when  she  rises  to  trim  their  lamp. 

*  AnU,  §  5  [p.  270]. 
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In  many  such  cases,  the  incidents  may  of  course  have  sym- 
bolical meaning,  as,  in  the  unfinished  drawing  by  Rossetti 
of  the  Passover,  which  I  have  so  long  left  with  you,^  the 
boy  Christ  is  watching  the  blood  struck  on  the  doorpost ; — 
but  the  peculiar  value  and  character  of  the  treatment  is 
in  what  I  called  its  material  veracity,  compelling  the  spec- 
tator's belief,  if  he  have  the  instinct  of  belief  in  him  at  all, 
in  the  thing's  having  verily  happened ;  and  not  being  a  mere 
poetical  fancy.  If  the  spectator,  on  the  contrary,  have  no 
capacity  of  belief  in  him,  the  use  of  such  representation  is 
in  making  him  detect  his  own  incredulity;  and  recognize, 
that  in  his  former  dreamy  acceptance  of  the  story,  he  had 
never  really  asked  himself  whether  these  things  were  so. 

82.  Thus,  in  what  I  believe  to  have  been  in  actual  time 
the  first — though  I  do  not  chum  for  it  the  sUghtest  lead 
in  suggestive  influence,  yet  the  first  dated  example  of  such 
literal  and  close  realization — my  own  endeavour  in  the  third 
volume  of  Modem  Painters  (iv.  4,  §  16)*  to  describe  the 
incidents  preceding  the  charge  to  Peter,  I  have  fastened 
on  the  words,  '*He  girt  his  fisher's  coat  about  him,  and 
did  cast  himself  into  the  sea,"'  following  them  out  with^ 
"Then  to  Peter,  all  wet  and  shivering,  staring  at  Christ 
in  the  sun;''  not  in  the  least  supposing  or  intending  any 
symbolism  either  in  the  coat  or  the  dripping  water,  or  the 
morning  sunshine;  but  merely  and  straitly  striving  to  put 
the  facts  before  the  readers'  eyes  as  positively  as  if  he  had 
seen  the  thing  come  to  pass  on  Brighton  beach,  and  an 
English  fisherman  dash  through  the  surf  of  it  to  the  feet 
of  his  captain — once  dead,  and  now  with  the  morning 
brightness  on  his  face. 

88.   And   you   will   observe   farther,    that   this   way   of 

^  [Plate  XXXIV.  The  drawiug^  was  commissioned  by  Ruskin  in  1854,  bat  never 
completed  by  the  artist  (see,  in  a  later  volume^  several  references  to  it  in  Ruskin's 
letters  to  Rossetti).  The  drawing  was  shown  at  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition  of 
1883,  Na  364.  It  was  at  that  time  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School,  but  is  now 
at  Brantwood.  For  another  reference  to  Uie  drawing,  see  The  Three  Coleure  qf 
Pre-KaphaelitUm,  §  22  (Vol.  XXXIV.).] 

«  [See  Vol.  V.  pp.  80,  81.] 

•  [John  xxl  7.J 
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thinkmg  about  a  thing  compels,  with  a  painter,  also  a 
certain  way  of  painting  it.  I  do  not  mean  a  necessarily 
close  or  minute  way,  but  a  necessarily  complete,  substantial, 
and  emphatic  one.  The  thing  may  be  expressed  with  a 
few  fierce  dashes  of  the  pencil;  but  it  will  be  wholly  and 
bodily  there ;  it  may  be  in  the  broadest  and  simplest  terms» 
but  nothing  will  be  hazy  or  hidden,  nothing  clouded  round, 
or  melted  away :  and  all  that  is  told  will  be  as  explanatory 
and  lucid  as  may  be — as  of  a  thing  examined  in  daylight, 
not  dreamt  of  in  moonlight. 

84.  I  must  delay  you  a  Uttle,  though  perhaps  tiresomely, 
to  make  myself  well  understood  on  this  point;  for  the  firs/t 
celebrated  pictures  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  having  been 
extremely  minute  in  finish,  you  might  easily  take  minute- 
ness for  a  speciality  of  the  style, — ^but  it  is  not  so  in  the 
least.  Minuteness  I  do  somewhat  claim,  for  a  quality  in* 
sisted  upon  by  myself,  and  required  in  the  work  of  my 
own  pupils;  it  is — ^at  least  in  landscape — Tumerian  and 
Ruskinian — not  pre-Raphaelite  at  all: — the  pre-Raphaelism 
common  to  us  all  is  in  the  frankness  and  honesty  of  the 
touch,  not  in  its  dimensions. 

85.  I  think  I  may,  once  for  all,  explain  this  to  you, 
and  convince  you  of  it,  by  asking  you,  when  you  next  go 
up  to  Londcm,  to  look  at  a  sketch  by  Vandyke  in  the 
National  Gallery,  No.  680,  purporting  to  represent  this  very 
scene  I  have  been  speaking  of, — ^the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes.  It  is  one  of  the  too  numerous  brown  sketches 
in  the  manner  of  the  Flemish  School,  which  seem  to  me 
always  rather  done  for  the  sake  of  wiping  the  brush  clean 
than  of  painting  anything.  There  is  no  colour  in  it,  and 
no  light  and  shade; — but  a  certain  quantity  of  bitumen  is 
rubbed  about  so  as  to  slip  mcn^  or  less  greasily  into  the 
shape  of  figures;  and  one  of  St.  John's  (or  St  James's) 
legs  is  suddenly  terminated  by  a  wriggle  of  white  across 
it,  to  signify  that  he  is  standing  in  the  sea.  Now  that 
was  the  kind  of  work  of  the  Dutch  School,  which  I  spent 
so  many  pages  in  vituperating  throughout  the  first  vcdume 
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of  Modem  Painters^ — pages,  seemingly,  vwi  to  this  day; 
for  still,  the  brown  daubs  are  hung  in  the  best  rooms  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  the  loveliest  Turner  drawings 
are  nailed  to  the  waJl  of  its  cellar,' — and  might  as  well  be 
buried  at  Pompeii  for  any  use  they  are  to  the  British 
public; — but,  vain  or  effectless  as  the  said  chapters  may 
be,  they  are  altogether  true  in  that  firm  statement,  that 
these  brown  flourishes  of  the  Dutch  brush  are  by  men 
who  lived,  virtually,  the  gentle,  at  court, — ^the  simple,  in 
the  pothouse:  and  could  indeed  paint,  according  to  their 
habitation,  a  nobleman  or  a  boor;  but  were  not  only  incap- 
able of  conceiving,  but  wholly  unwishful  to  conceive,  any- 
thing, natural  or  supernatural,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Presence  and  the  tavern.  So  that  they  especially  failed  in 
giving  the  life  and  beauty  of  little  things  in  lower  nature; 
and  ^,  by  good  hap,  they  may  sometimes  more  or  less  suc- 
ceed in  painting  St.  Peter  the  Fisher  s  face,  never  by  any 
chance  realize  for  you  the  green  wave  dashing  over  his  feet. 
86.  Now,  therefore,  understand  of  the  opposite  so  called 
^*  Pre-Raphaelite,"  and,  much  more,  pre-Rubensite,  society, 
that  its  primary  virtue  is  the  trying  to  conceive  things  as 
they  are,  and  thinking  and  feeling  them  quite  out:' — ^be- 
lieving joyfully  if  we  may,  doubting  bravely,  if  we  must, — 
but  never  mystifying,  or  shrinking  from,  or  choosing  for 
argument's  sake,  this  or  that  fact;  but  giving  every  fact 
its  own  full  power,  and  every  incident  and  accessory  its 
own  true  place, — so  that,  still  keeping  to  our  illustra- 
tions from  Brighton  or  Yarmouth  beach,  in  that  most 
noble  picture  by  Millais  which  probably  most  of  you  saw 
last  autumn  in  London,  the  "Caller  Herrin*,"  —  picture 
which,  as  a  piece  of  art,  I  should  myself  put  highest  of 
all  yet  produced  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school; — in  that 
most  noble  picture,  I   say,  the  herrings  were  painted  just 

>  [See,  for  insUnce,  in  this  •dition,  Vol.  III.  pp.  90,  188-189,  5ia]i 

'  [Compare,  below^  p.  371  and  n.] 

'  [Compare  the  similar  definitions  in  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting^ 
Vol  XII.  pp.  146,  157  n. ;  also  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  322 ;  and  in  The  Three  Oohure  qf 
Pre^BaphaelHum,  §  9  (Vol.  XXXIV.).] 
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as  well  as  the  girl,  and  the  master  was  not  the  least  afraid 
that,  for  all  he  could  do  to  them,  you  would  look  at  the 
herrings  first.^ 

87.  Now  then,  I  think  I  have  got  the  manner  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  "  Realization  "  —  "  Verification  "  —  "  Materializa- 
tion"— or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it,  positively 
enough  asserted  and  defined:  and  hence  you  will  see  that 
it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  Pre-Raphaelite 
subjects  must  usually  be  of  real  persons  in  a  solid  world — 
not  of  personifications  in  a  vaporescent  one. 

The  persons  may  be  spiritual,  but  they  are  individual, 
— St.  (Jeorge,  himself,  not  the  vague  idea  of  Fortitude; 
St.  Cecily  herself,  not  the  mere  power  of  music.  And, 
although  spiritual,  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  made  by 
this  school  to  indicate  their  immortal  nature  by  any  evanes- 
cence or  obscurity  of  aspect.  All  transparent  ghosts  and 
unoutlined  spectra  are  the  work  of  failing  imagination, — 
rest  you  sure  of  that.  Botticelli  indeed  paints  the  Favonian 
breeze  transparent,^  but  never  the  Angel  Gabriel;  and  in 
the  picture  I  was  telling  you  of  in  last  lecture,* — if  there 
be  a  fault  which  may  jar  for  a  moment  on  your  feelings 
when  you  first  see  it,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  that  the  souls 
of  the  Innocents  are  a  Uttle  too  chubby,  and  one  or  two 
of  them,  I  should  say,  just  a  dimple  too  fat. 

88.  And  here  I  must  branch  for  a  moment  from  the 
direct  course  of  my  subject,  to  answer  another  questicm 
which  may  by  this  time  have  occurred  to  some  of  my 
hearers,  how,  if  this  school  be  so  obstinately  realistic,  it 
can  also  be  characterized  as  romantic 

When  we  have  concluded  our  review  of  the  present 
state  of  English  art,  we  will  collect  the  general  evidence 
of  its  romance;'  meantime,  I  will  say  only  this  much,  for 

*  Ante,  §  16,  teq,  fpp.  277,  278]. 

^  ['*  Caller  Herrin' "  was  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Soeiety*8  roomi  iu  1882 ; 
it  ia  DOW  ia  Mr.  Walter  Danlops  poeseeaion.] 

'  [In  his  '*  Primavera/'  in  the  Accademia  at  Florence.  For  "  Favonian  breeie/ 
•ee  Horace,  Odet,  i.  4,  1.] 

•  [See  below,  p.  374.] 
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jou  to  think  out  at  your  leisure,  that  romance  does  not 
consist  in  the  manna  of  representing  or  relating  things, 
but  in  the  kind  of  passions  appealed  to  by  the  things  re- 
lated. The  three  romantic  passions  are  those  by  which  you 
are  tcdd,  in  Wordsworth's  aphoristic  line,  that  the  life  of 
liie  soul  is  fed: — 

'*Wc  live  by  Admuation,  Hope,  and  Love."* 

Admiration,  meaning  primarily  all  the  forms  of  Hero 
Worship,  and  secondarily,  the  kind  of  feeling  towards  the 
beauty  of  nature,  which  I  hare  attempted  too  feebly  to 
anal}rze  in  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters; — Hope^ 
meaning  primarily  the  habit  of  mind  in  which  we  take  pre- 
sent pain  for  the  sake  of  future  pleasure,  and  expanding 
into  the  hope  of  another  world; — ^and  Love,  meaning  <rf 
course  whatever  is  happiest  or  noblest  in  the  life  either  of 
that  world  or  this. 

89.  Indicating,  thus  briefly,  what,  though  not  always 
consciously,  we  mean  by  Romance,  I  proceed  with  our 
present  subject  of  inquiry,  from  which  I  branched  at 
the  point  where  it  had  been  observed  that  the  realistic 
school  could  only  develop  its  complete  force  in  represent- 
ing persons,  and  could  not  happily  rest  in  personifications. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  one  of  the  artists  whose  close  friend- 
ship with  Rossetti,  and  fellowship  with  other  members  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood,  have  more  or  less  identified 
his  work  with  theirs,  yet  diflering  from  them  all  diametri- 
cally in  this,  that  his  essential  gift  and  habit  of  thought 
is  in  personification,  and  that, — for  sharp  and  brief  in- 
stance,— had  both  Rossetti  and  he  been  set  to  illustrate 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  Rossetti  would  have  painted 
either  Adam  or  Eve;  but  Edward  Bume-Jones,  a  Day  of 
Creation. 

And  in  this  gift,  he  becomes  a  painter,  neither  of  Divine 
History,  nor  of  Divine  Natural  History,  but  of  Mythology, 

^  [Excurnon,  Book    iv.— a    line    often    quoted   by   Ruskin :   e.^.,   in   Vol.    IV. 
p.  29  n. ;  and  see  General  Index.] 
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mccepted  as  such,  and  understood  by  its  symbolic  figures  to 
represent  only  general  truths,  or  abstract  ideas. 

40.  And  here  I  must  at  once  pray  you»  as  I  ha^e 
prayed  you  to  remove  all  associations  of  falsehood  trook  the 
word  romance,  so  also  to  clear  them  out  of  your  fSedth^ 
when  you  begin  the  study  of  mythology.  Never  confuse  a 
Myth  with  a  lie,^ — nay,  you  must  even  be  cautious  how 
far  you  even  permit  it  to  be  called  a  fable.  Take  the 
frequentest  and  simplest  of  myths  for  instance — ^that  of 
Fortune  and  her  wheel.^  Enid  does  not  herself  conceive^ 
or  in  the  least  intend  the  hearers  of  her  song  to  conceive, 
that  there  stands  anywhere  in  the  universe  a  real  woman^ 
turning  an  adamantine  wheel  whose  revolutions  have  power 
over  human  destiny.  She  means  only  to  assert,  under  that 
image,  more  clearly  the  law  of  Heaven's  continual  dealing 
with  man, — ''He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  theii 
seat,  and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek."' 

41.  But  in  the  imagined  symbol,^  or  rather  let  me  say, 
the  visiting  and  visible  dream,  of  this  law,  other  ideas 
variously  conducive  to  its  clearness  are  gathered; — those 
of  gradual  and  irresistible  motion  of  rise  and  fall, — ^the  tide 
of  Fortune,  as  distinguished  from  instant  change  or  catas- 
trophe;— ^those  of  the  connection  of  the  fates  of  men  with 
each  other,  the  yielding  and  occupation  of  high  place,  tfae 
alternately  appointed  and  inevitable  humiliation: — and  the 
fastening,  in  the  sight  of  the  Ruler  of  Destiny,  of  all  to 
the  mighty  axle  which  moves  only  as  the  axle  of  the 
wcnrld.  These  things  are  told  or  hinted  to  you,  in  the 
mythic  picture,  not  with  the  impertinence  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  words,  nor  in  any  order  compelling  a  nKmotonous 
succession  of  thought, — but  each  as  you  choose  or  chanee 
to  read  it,  to  be  rested  in,  or  proceeded  with,  as  you  wilL 

42.  Here  then  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Dramatic^ 

*  rCompare  the  opening  I»Mag«  of  Queen  qf  the  Air,  Vol.  XIX.  ro.  206  M17.} 

*  fFor  other  re^mncee  to  the  mjrth  (embodied  in  the  aoog  of  Eoid  in  IdifUe  ^ 
ike  King),  see  VoL  XVH  pp.  101,  223.] 

*  FLoke  i.  6SL] 

«  [The  large  picture   ''The  Wheel   of  Fortune,"  exhibited  at  the  Orotftner 
in  188a] 
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or  personal,  and  Mjrthic,  or  personifying,  schools  of  our 
young  painters,  whether  we  find  for  them  a  general  name 
or  not,  must  be  thought  of  as  absolutely  one — ^that,  as  the 
dramatic  painters  seek  to  show  you  the  substantial  truth 
of  persons,  so  the  mythic  school  seeks  to  teach  you  the 
spiritual  truth  of  myths. 

Truth  is  the  vital  power  of  the  entire  school, — Truth  its 
armour — Truth  its  war-word;  and  the  grotesque  and  wild 
forms  of  imagination  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  the 
reaction  of  a  desperate  fancy,  and  a  terrified  faith,  against 
the  incisive  scepticism  of  recent  science,  so  far  from  being 
so,  are  a  part  of  that  science  itself:  they  are  the  results 
of  infinitely  more  accurate  scholarship,  of  infinitely  more 
detective  examination,  of  infinitely  more  just  and  scrupu- 
lous integrity  of  thought,  than  was  possible  to  any  artist 
during  the  two  preceding  centuries;  and  exactly  as  the 
eager  and  sjonpathetic  passion  of  the  dramatic  designer  now 
assures  you  of  the  way  in  which  an  event  happened,  so 
the  scholarly  and  sjonpaliietic  thought  of  the  mythic  designer 
now  assures  you  of  the  meaning,  in  what  a  fable  said. 

48.  Much  attention  has  lately  been  paid  by  archaeolo- 
gists to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  development  of 
mjrths:  but,  for  the  most  part,  with  these  two  erroneous 
ideas  to  begin  with — ^the  first,  that  mythology  is  a  tempo- 
rary form  of  human  folly,  from  which  they  are  about  in 
their  own  perfect  wisdom  to  achieve  our  final  deliverance; 
the  second,  that  you  may  conclusively  ascertain  the  nature 
of  these  mueh-to-be-lamented  misapprehensions,  by  the  types 
which  early  art  presents  of  them!  You  will  find  in  the 
first  section  of  my  Queen  of  the  Air^  contradiction  enough 
of  the  first  supercilious  theory; — ^though  not  with  enough 
clearness  the  counter  statement,  that  the  thoughts  of  all  the 
greatest  and  wisest  men  hitherto,  since  the  world  was  made, 
have  been  expressed  through  mythology. 

44.  You  may  find  a  piece  of  most  convincing  evidence 
on  this  point  by  noticing  that  whenever,  by  Plato,  you  are 

»  [See  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  295-296.] 
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extricated  fix)m  the  play  of  logic,  and  from  the  debate  of 
points  dubitable  or  trivial;  and  are  to  be  told  somewhat 
of  his  inner  thought,  and  highest  moral  conviction, — ^that 
instant  you  are  cast  free  in  the  elements  of  phantasy,  and 
delighted  by  a  beautiful  myth.^  And  I  believe  that  every 
master  here  who  is  interested,  not  merely  in  the  historyt 
but  in  the  suhstance^  of  moral  philosophy,  will  confirm  me 
in  sa3ang  that  the  direct  maxims  of  the  greatest  sages  of 
Greece  do  not,  in  the  sum  of  them,  contain  a  code  of 
ethics  either  so  pure,  or  so  practical,  as  that  which  may 
be  gathered  by  the  attentive  interpretation  of  the  myths 
of  Pindar  and  Aristophanes.* 

45.  Of  the  folly  of  the  second  notion  above-named,  held 
by  the  majority  of  our  students  of  "  development "  in  fable, 
— ^that  they  can  estimate  the  dignity  of  ideas  by  the  sym- 
bols used  for  them,  in  early  art,  and  trace  the  succession 
of  thought  in  the  human  mind  by  the  tradition  of  orna- 
ment in  its  manufactures,  I  have  no  time  to-day  to  give 
any  farther  illustration  than  that  long  since  instanced  to 
you,*  the  difference  between  the  ideas  conveyed  by  Homer's 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  (much  more,  Hesiod*s 
of  that  of  Herakles,)  and  the  impression  which  we  should 
receive  from  any  actually  contemporary  Greek  art  You 
may  with  confidence  receive  the  restoration  of  the  Homeric 
shield,  given  by  Mr.  A.  Murray  in  his  history  of  Greek 
sculpture,^  as  authoritatively  representing  the  utmost  graphic 
skiU  which  could  at  the  time  have  been  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  a  hero's  armour.  But  the  poet  describes  the 
rude  imagery  as  producing  the  effect  of  reality,  and  might 
[Hraise  in  the  same  words  the    sculpture    of  Donatello   or 

^  [At,  for  insUnce,  in  the  figure  of  the  charioteer  of  the  aoal  referred  to  br 
Raskin  in  Vol.  XX.  p.  361 ;  and  in  the  **  lovely  metaphor  of  the  cave,"  Vol  XXTT. 
|u6270 

*  [ftr  tach  interpretation  hy  Rusk  in,  aee — for  Pindar,  Vol.  XVUi.  p.  614» 
YoL  XIX.  p.  dl6,  Vol  XX.  pp.  328-320 ;  for  Arittophanes,  Vol.  XVIIL  p.  386, 
YoL  XX.  p.  401,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  542.1 

*  [In  the  second  coarse  of  Oxford  lectures,  1870 :  see  AnUra  PenURci,  §  78 
(Vol  XX.  p.  260).] 

«  \A  HUtarw  ^  Onek  Sculpture,  by  A.  8.  Murray,  vol.  L  ch.  iii.  ('''fhe  ShiaU 
•TAdiilles").] 
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GhibertL  And  you  may  rest  entirely  satisfied  that  when 
the  surrounding  realities  are  beautiful,  the  irm^finations^  in 
all  distinguished  human  intellect,  are  beautifid  also,  and 
that  the  forms  of  gods  and  heroes  were  entirely  noUe  in 
dream,  and  in  contemplation,^  long  before  the  clay  became 
ductile  to  the  hand  of  the  potter,  or  the  likeness  of  a 
living  body  possible  in  ivory  and  gold. 

46.  And  herein  you  see  with  what  a  deeply  interesting 
function  the  modem  painter  of  mythology  is  invested.  He 
is  to  place,  at  the  service  of  former  imagination,  the  art 
which  it  had  not — and  to  realize  for  us,  with  a  truth  then 
impossible,  the  visions  described  by  the  wisest  of  men  aa 
embodying  their  most  pious  thoughts  and  their  most  exalted 
doctrines :  not  indeed  attempting  with  any  literal  exactitude 
to  follow  the  words  of  the  visionary,  for  no  man  can  enter 
literally  into  the  mind  of  another,  neither  can  any  great 
designer  refuse  to  obey  the  suggestions  of  his  own:  but 
only  bringing  the  resources  of  accomplished  art  to  unveil 
the  hidden  splendour  of  old  imagination;  and  showing  u» 
that  the  forms  of  gods  and  angels  which  appeared  in  fancjr 
to  the  prophets  and  saints  of  antiquity,  were  indeed  more 
natural  and  beautiful  than  the  black  and  red  shadows  on  a 
Greek  vase,  or  the  dogmatic  outlines  of  a  Byzantine  fresco. 

47.  It  should  be  a  ground  of  just  pride  to  all  of  us 
here  in  Oxford,  that  out  of  this  University  ^  came  the  painter 
whose  indefatigable  scholarship  and  exhaustless  fancy  have 
together  fitted  him  for  this  task,  in  a  degree  far  distinguish- 
ing him  above  all  contemporary  European  designers.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  general  public  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  careful  and  investigatory  reading,  and  the  fine  tact  of 
literary  discrimination,  which  are  signified  by  the  command 
now  possessed  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones  over  the  entire  range 
both  of  Northern  and  Greek  Mythology,  or  the  tenderness 
at  once,  and  largeness,  of  sjonpathy  which  have  enabled  him 
to  harmonize  these  with  the  loveliest  traditions  of  Christian 

^  [Barne-Jones  matriculated  at  Ozfoird,  1852 ;  uudeivraduate  of  Exeter  College, 
186a-1856;  honorary  D.C.L.,  1881;  honorary  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  1882.] 
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kgencL  Hitherto,  there  has  been  adversity  between  the 
sehools  of  classic  and  Christian  art»  only  in  part  conquered 
by  the  most  liberal-minded  of  artists  and  poets:  Nicholas 
of  Pisa  accepts  indeed  the  technical  aid  of  antiquity,  but 
with  much  loss  to  his  Christian  sentiment;  Dante  uses  the 
imagery  of  iEschylus  for  the  more  terrible  picturing  of  the 
Hell  to  which,  in  common  with  the  theologians  of  his  age, 
he  condemned  his  instructor;  but  while  Minos  and  the 
Furies  are  represented  by  him  as  still  existent  in  Hades,^ 
there  is  no  place  in  Paradise  for  Diana  or  Athena.  C<»i- 
trariwise»  the  later  revival  of  the  legends  of  antiquity  meant 
scorn  of  those  of  Christendom.  It  is  but  fifty  years  ago 
that  the  value  of  the  latter  was  again  perceived  and  repre- 
sented to  us  by  Lord  Lindsay :  ^  and  it  is  only  within  the 
time  which  may  be  looked  back  to  by  the  greater  number 
even  of  my  younger  auditors,  that  the  transition  of  Athe- 
nian mythology,  through  Byzantine,  into  Christian,  has  been 
first  felt,  and  then  traced  and  proved,  by  the  penetrative 
scholarship  of  the  men  belonging  to  this  Pre-Raphaelite 
school,  chiefly  Mr.  Bume-Jones  and  Mr.  William  Morris, — 
noble  coUaborateurs,  of  whom,  may  I  be  forgiven,  in  pass- 
ing, for  betraying  to  you  a  pretty  little  sacredness  of  their 
private  life, — that  they  solemnly  and  jovially  have  break- 
fasted together  every  Sunday,  for  many  and  many  a  year.* 
48.  Thus  far,  then,  I  am  able  with  security  to  allure  to 
you  the  peculiar  function  of  this  greatly  gifted  and  hig^ily 
trained  English  painter ;  and  with  security  also,  the  function 
of  any  noble  myth,  in  the  teaching,  even  of  this  practical 
and  positive  British  race.     But  now,  when  for  purposes  of 

*  [It  it  Virgil  whom  Dante  follows,  rather  than  .fischylus,  of  whom  he  probably 
had  no  knowMffe,  and  whose  name  he  never  mentions.    To  Minos  Dante 


the  office  of  jadge  at  the  entrance  of  Hell  (In/,,  v.  4  #«9.),  in  imitation  of  Vi] 
(ASn,,  vi.  49^-433).  He  places  the  Furies  as  guardians  of  the  entrance  to  the  C 
of  Dis  (Inf.,  iz.  36-42):  compare  ^n,,  vi.  664-^56.] 

•  rComoare  EagU^9  Nest,  S  46  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  155i] 

*  l^' '  \v  hsn  we  came  to  hve  at  the  Grange,  and  by  this  removal  were  so  ronch 
fiirther  from  Morris  in  Queen  Square,'  Edward  s  notes  say,  '  I  wrote  and  proposed 
that  he  and  Webb  should  come  every  Sunday,  to  bind  us  together,  and  I  remember^ 
but  have  lost,  a  letter  he  wrote  in  answer,  more  full  of  warm  response  to  this  thaa 
be  often  permitted  himself' "  :  see»  further,  Mmmmak  </ JSdwMfd  Burm^9mm,  mi  iL 
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direct  criticism  I  proceed  to  ask  farther  in  what  manner  or 
with  what  precision  of  art  any  given  myth  should  be  pre- 
sented— ^instantly  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  group  of 
questions  and  difficulties  which  I  feel  to  be  quite  be^nd 
the  proper  sphere  of  this  Professorship.  So  long  as  we 
have  only  to  deal  with  living  creatures,  or  solid  substances, 
I  am  able  to  tell  you — and  to  show — ^that  they  are  to  be 
painted  under  certain  optical  laws  which  prevail  in  our 
present  atmosphere;  and  with  due  respect  to  laws  of 
gravity  and  movement  which  cannot  be  evaded  in  our 
terrestrial  constitution.  But  when  we  have  only  an  idea  to 
paint,  or  a  symbol,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  insist  any 
longer  upon  these  vulgar  appearances,  or  mortal  and  tem- 
poral limitations.  I  cannot  arrogantly  or  demonstratively 
define  to  you  how  the  light  should  fall  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  nose  of  a  Day  of  Creation ;  ^  nor  obstinately  demand 
botanical  accuracy  in  the  graining  of  the  wood  employed 
for  the  spokes  of  a  Wheel  of  Fortune.  Indeed,  so  far 
firom  feelhig  justified  in  any  such  vexatious  and  vulgar 
requirements,  I  am  under  an  instinctive  impression  that 
some  kind  of  strangeness  or  quaintness,  or  even  violation 
of  probability,  would  be  not  merely  admissible,  but  even 
desirable,  in  the  delineation  of  a  figure  intended  neither  to 
represent  a  body,  nor  a  spirit,  neither  an  animal,  nor  a 
vegetable,  but  only  an  idea,  or  an  aphorism.  Let  me, 
however,  before  venturing  one  step  forward  amidst  the  in- 
secure snows  and  cloudy  wreaths  of  the  Imagination,  secure 
your  confidence  in  my  guidance,  so  far  as  I  may  gain  it 
by  the  assertion  of  one  general  rule  of  proper  safeguard; 
that  no  mystery  or  majesty  of  intention  can  be  alleged 
by  a  painter  to  justify  him  in  careless  or  erroneous  draw- 
ing of  any  object — so  far  as  he  chooses  to  represent  it  at 
all.     The  more  licence  we   grant    to  the  audacity  of  his 

^  ["  The  Dajrs  of  CreatioQ/'  six  panels,  with  angels  holding  globes,  on  each  of 
which  is  represented  a  different  phase  of  the  creation ;  water-colour,  1876 ;  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  A.  Henderson  at  Bascot.  The  pictures  were  exhibited  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  1877>  and  alluded  to  by  Ruskin  at  the  time  (see  VoL  XXIX. 
pp.  160-160).  Plate  XXXV.  here  is  from  a  pencil-study  at  Oxford  (Reference  Series. 
140) :  Vol.  XXI.  p.  40.] 
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conception,  the  more  careful  he  should  be  to  give  us  no 
causeless  ground  of  complaint  or  offence:  while,  in  the 
degree  of  importance  and  didactic  value  which  he  attaches 
to  his  parable,  will  be  the  strictness  of  his  duty  to  allow 
no  faults,  by  any  care  avoidable,  to  disturb  the  spectator's 
attention,  or  provoke  his  criticism. 

49.  I  cannot  but  to  this  day  remember,  partly  with 
amusement,  partly  in  vexed  humiUation,  the  simplicity  with 
which  I  brought  out,  one  evening  when  the  sculptor  Maro- 
chetti  was  dining  with  us  at  Denmark  Hill,  some  of  the 
then  but  little  known  drawings  of  Rossetti,  for  his  in- 
struction in  the  beauties  of  Pre-Raphaelitism. 

You  may  see  with  the  slightest  glance  at  the  statue  of 
Coeur  de  Lion,^  (the  only  really  interesting  piece  of  historical 
sculpture  we  have  hitherto  given  to  our  City  populace,) 
that  Marochetti  was  not  only  trained  to  perfectness  of 
knowledge  and  perception  in  the  structure  of  the  human 
body,  but  had  also  peculiar  delight  in  the  harmonies  of 
line  which  express  its  easy  and  powerful  motion.  Know- 
ing a  little  more,  both  of  men  and  things,  now,  than  I  did 
on  the  evening  in  question,  I  too  clearly  apprehend  that 
the  violently  variegated  segments  and  angular  anatomies  of 
Lancelot  and  Guenevere  at  the  grave  of  King  Arthur* 
must  have  produced  on  the  bronze-minded  sculptor  simply 
the  effect  of  a  knave  of  Clubs  and  Queen  of  Diamonds; 
and  that  the  Italian  master,  in  his  polite  confession  of 
inability  to  recognize  the  virtues  of  Rossetti,  cannot  but 
have  greatly  suspected  the  sincerity  of  his  entertainer,  in 
the  profession  of  sjonpathy  with  his  own. 

50.  No  faults,  then,  that  we  can  help, — ^this  we  lay 
down  for  certain  law  to  start  with ;  therefore,  especially,  no 
ignoble  faults,  of  mere  measurement,  proportion,  perspective, 
and  the  like,  may  be  allowed  to  art   which  is  by  claim 

^  [For  a  similar  reference  to  this  statue  (in  Old  Palace  Yard),  tee  Leetwrt9  on 
ArekUechire  and  Painting,  §  190  n.  (Vol.  XII.  p.  165  n.U 

'•[This  water-colour  drawing  (1855)  was  bought  by  Raskin  in  that  year,  bat 
afterwards  given  awHy  by  him,  as  Rossetti  "  had  scratched  oat  the  eyes "  :  set 
(in  a  later  volame  of  this  edition)  a  letter  to  him  from  Raskin.] 
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learned  and  magistral;  therefore  boimd  to  be,  in  terras, 
.grammaticaL  And  yet  we  are  not  ^mly  to  allow,  but  even 
to  accept  gratefully,  any  kind  of  strangeness  and  deliberate 
'diflerence  from  merely  realistic  painting,  which  may  raise 
the  work,  not  only  above  vulgarity,  but  above  incredulity. 
For  it  is  often  by  realizing  it  most  positively  that  we 
shall  render  it  least  crediUe. 

61.  For  instance,  in  the  prettiest  design  of  the  series,  by 
Richter,  illustrating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  I  asked  you 
in  my  last  lecture^  to  use  for  household  lessons; — ^that  of 
the  mother  giving  her  young  children  their  dinner  in  the 
field  which  their  father  is  sowing'— one  of  the  pieces  of 
the  enclosing  arabesque  represents  a  little  winged  cherub 
emergent  from  a  flower,  holding  out  a  pitcher  to  a  bee,  who 
stoops  to  drink.  The  species  of  bee  is  not  scientifically 
determinable ;  the  wings  of  the  tiny  servitor  terminate  rather 
in  petals  than  plumes;  and  the  unpretentious  jug  suggests 
nothing  of  the  clay  of  Dresden,  Sevres,  or  Chelsea.  You 
would  not,  I  think,  find  yoiu:  children  understand  the  lesson 
in  divinity  better,  or  believe  it  more  frankly,  if  the  hjonen- 
opterous  insect  were  painted  so  accurately  that,  (to  use 
the  old  method  of  eulogium  on  painting,^)  you  could  hear 
it  buzz ;  and  the  cherub  completed  into  the  living  likeness 
of  a  little  boy  with  blue  eyes  and  red  cheeks,  but  of  the 
size  of  a  humming-bird.  In  this  and  in  myriads  of  similar 
cases,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  from  an  outline  what  a  finished 
picture  would  only  provoke  us  to  deny  in  contempt. 

52.  Again,  in  my  opening  lecture  on  Light  and  Shade, 
the  sixth  of  those  given  in  the  year  1870,*  I  traced  in  some 
completeness  the  range  of  ideas  which  a  Greek  vase-painter 
was  in  the  habit  of  conveying  by  the  mere  opposition  of 
dark  and  light  in  the  figures  and  background,  with  the 
occasional  use  of  a  modifying  purple.     It  has  always  been 


1 


See  above,  p.  285.] 
'  this   ■ 


^Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread"  :  Plate  XXXVL  here.] 
See  Ruskin's  references  to  such  method  of  eulogium  in  Vol.  L  fw  268 ;  VoL  III. 
p.  166 ;  and  Vol.  V.  p.  35.1 

«  [See  Lectures  on  AH  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  138  wg.).] 
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carry  you  back  to  the  beginning  of  English  historical  art, 
when  Mr.  Watts  first  showed  victorious  powers  of  design 
in  the  competition  for  the  frescoes  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament^— and  thence  to  trace  for  you,  in  some  complete- 
ness, the  code  of  mythic  and  heroic  story  which  these  two 
artists,  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Bume-Jones,  have  gathered, 
and  in  the  most  deep  sense  written,  for  us. 

To-day  I  have  only  brought  with  me  a  few  designs  by 
Mr.  Burne-Jones,  of  a  kind  which  may  be  to  some  extent 
well  represented  in  photograph,  and  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  in  subsequent  lectures.  They  are  not  to 
be  copied,  but  delighted  in,  by  those  of  you  who  care  for 
them, — and,  under  Mr.  Fisher's  care,*  I  shall  recommend 
them  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  do  not 
They  include  the  Days  of  Creation;  three  outlines  from 
Solomon's  Song;'  two  from  the  Romance  of  the  Rose; 
the  great  one  of  Athena  inspiring  Humanity;  and  the 
story  of  St.  George  and  Sabra.  They  will  be  placed  in 
a  cabinet  in  the  upper  gallery,  and  will  by  no  means  be 
intruded  on  your  attention,  but  made  easily  accessible  to 
your  wish. 

57.  To  justify  this  monastic  treatment  of  them,  I  must 
say  a  few  words,  in  conclusion,  of  the  dislike  which  these 
designs,  in  common  with  those  of  Carpaccio,  excite  in  the 
minds  of  most  English  people  of  a  practical  turn.  A  few 
words  only,  both  because  this  lecture  is  already  long  enough, 
and  besides,  because  the  point  in  question  is  an  extremely 
curious  one,  and  by  no  means  to  be  rightly  given  account 
of  in  a  concluding  sentence.  The  point  is,  that  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  painters,  however  peculiar  their  manner, 
people  either  like  them,  or  pass  them  by  with  a  merciful 
contempt  or  condemnation,  calling  them  stupid,  or  weak, 
or  foolish,  but  without  any  expression  of  real  disgust  or 
dislike.     But  in  the  case  of  painters  of  the  mythic  schools, 

^  [See  Ruskin's  letter,  written  at  the  time,  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  30  n.] 

*  rTbe  Ute  Joseph  Fisher,  for  many  years  Keeper  of  the  University  Galleriea.] 

*  PFhe  report  adds— ''the  most  important  myth  in  the  Old  Testament" 
pare  below^  p.  487.] 
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people  either  greatly  like  them,  or  they  dislike  in  a  sort  of 
frightened  and  angry  way,  as  if  they  had  been  personally 
aggrieved.  And  tihe  persons  who  feel  this  antipathy  most 
strongly,  are  often  extremely  sensible  and  good,  and  of  tiie 
kind  one  is  eictremely  unwUling  to  offend ;  but  either  they 
are  not  fond  of  art  at  all,  or  else  they  admire,  naturally^ 
pictures  from  real  life  only,  such  as,  to  name  an  extremely 
characteristic  example,  those  of  the  Swiss  painter,  Vautier, 
of  whom  I  shall  have  much,  in  another  ^ace,^  to  say  in 
praise,  but  of  whom,  with  the  total  school  he  leads,  I 
must  peremptorily  assure  my  hearers  that  their  manner  of 
painting  is  merely  part  of  our  general  modem  system  of 
scientific  illustration  aided  by  photography,  and  has  no 
claim  to  rank  with  works  of  creative  art  at  all :  and  farther, 
that  it  is  essentially  illiterate,  and  can  teach  you  nothing 
but  what  you  can  easily  see  without  the  painter's  trouble. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  very  charming  little  picture  of  a 
school  girl  going  to  her  class,  and  telling  her  doll  to  be 
good  till  she  comes  back; — ^you  like  it,  and  ought  to  like 
it,  because  you  see  the  same  kind  of  incident  in  your 
own  children  every  day;  but  I  should  say,  on  the  whole, 
you  had  better  look  at  the  real  children  than  the  picture. 
Whereas,  you  can't  every  day  at  home  see  the  Goddess 
Athena  telling  you  yourselves  to  be  good, — and  peiiiaps 
you  wouldn't  altogether  like  to,  if  you  could. 

58.  Without  venturing  on  the  rudeness  of  hinting  that 
any  such  feeling  underlies  the  English  dislike  of  didactic 
art,  I  will  pray  you  at  once  to  check  the  habit  of  care- 
lessly blaming  the  things  that  repel  you  in  early  or  exist- 
ing religious  artists,  and  to  observe,  for  the  sum  of  what 
is  to  be  noted  respecting  the  four  of  whom  I  have  thus 
far  ventured  to  speidc — Mr.  Rossetti,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Watts, — that  they  are,  in  the  most  solemn  sense. 
Hero-worshippers;  and  tliat,  whatever  may  be  their  faults 

'  [Raskin^  however,  did  not  elsewhere  write  of  this  pointer,  Benjamin  Vautier 
(horn  at  Merges^  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva^  1829);  examples  of  his  genre  pictures 
are  given  in  H.  Mather's  HUtory  <if  Modem  Paintingj  1896,  vol.  u.  pp.  263-26a] 
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or  shortcomings,  their  aim  has  always  been  the  brightest 
and  the  noblest  possible.  The  more  you  can  admire  them, 
and  the  longer  you  read,  the  more  your  minds  and  hearts 
will  be  filled  with  the  best  knowledge  accessible  in  history, 
and  the  loftiest  associations  conveyable  by  the  passionate  and 
reverent  skill,  of  which  I  have  told  you  in  The  Laws  of 
F6sole,  that  "All  great  Art  is  Praise."^ 

^  [The  title  of  Chapter  I.  in  Uiat  book  :  Vol.  XV.   p.  351.    Compare  Fiction, 
F^r  and  Foul,  §  42  (Vol.  XXXIV.).] 
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LECTURE  III 

CLASSIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING 

SIR  F.  LEIGHTON   AND   ALMA  TADEMA 

{Delivered  19th  and  ^Srd  Mmf  1883) 

59.  I  HAD  originally  intended  this  lecture  to  be  merely  the 
exposition^  with  direct  reference  to  painting  and  literature, 
of  the  single  line  of  Horace  which  sums  the  conditions  of 
a  gentleman's  education,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  learned  or 
unlearned : 

''Est  animus  tibi, — sunt  mores  et  lingua, — fidesque/'^ 

"animus"  being  that  part  of  him  in  which  he  diflfers  from 
an  ox  or  an  ape;  "mores,"  the  difference  in  him  from  the 
"malignum  vulgus";  "lingua,"  eloquence,  the  power  of 
expression;  and  "fides,"  fidelity,  to  the  Master,  or  Mistress, 
or  Law,  that  he  loves.  But  since  I  came  to  London  and 
saw  the  exhibitions,  I  have  thought  good  to  address  my 
discourse  more  pertinently  to  what  must  at  this  moment 
chiefly  interest  you  in  them.  And  I  must  at  once,  and 
before  everything,  tell  you  the  delight  given  me  by  the 
quite  beautiful  work  in  portraiture,  with  which  my  brother- 
professor  Richmond  leads  and  crowns  the  general  splendoiu* 
of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.*  I  am  doubly  thankful  that  his 
release  from  labour  in  Oxford  has  enabled  him  to  develop 
his  special  powers  so  nobly,  and  that  my  own  return  grants 
me  the  privilege  of  publicly  expressing  to  him  the  admira- 
tion we  all  must  feel. 

>  [Epistles,    i.    1,    57.      For   the    '^  maliimuin    vuIitub"    (Odes,    il    16,    40),   nee 
Vol.  XVIL  D.  228.]  ^  K  V        > 

'  [Sir  WiUiam  Richmond  exhibited  eight  portraits,  and  also  a  portrait-bust] 
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60.  And  now  in  this  following  lecture,  you  must  please 
understand  at  once  that  I  use  the  word  "classic,"  first  in 
its  own  sense  of  senatorial,  academic,  and  authoritative;^ 
but,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  first  meaning,  also 
in  the  sense,  more  proper  to  our  immediate  subject,  of 
Anti-Gothic;  antagonist,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  temper 
in  which  Gothic  architecture  was  built:  and  not  only 
antagonist  to  that  form  of  art,  but  contemptuous  of  it; 
unforgiving  to  its  faults,  cold  to  its  enthusiasms,  and  im- 
patient of  its  absurdities.  In  which  contempt  the  classic 
mind  is  certainly  illiberal;  and  narrower  than  the  mind  of 
an  equitable  art  student  should  be  in  these  enlightened 
days : — ^for  instance,  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  quite  right 
that  the  British  public  should  see  the  Elgin  marbles  to  the 
best  advantage;  but  not  that  they  should  be  unable  to  see 
any  example  of  the  sculpture  of  Chartres  or  Wells,  unless 
they  go  to  the  miscellaneous  collection  at  Kensington, 
where  Gothic  saints  and  sinners  are  confounded  alike  among 
steam  thrashing-machines  and  dynamite-proof  ships  of  war ;  * 
or  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  they  are  mixed  up  with 
Rimmers  perfumery.* 

61.  For  this  hostiUty,  in  our  present  English  schools, 
between  the  votaries  of  classic  and  Gothic  art,  there  is  no 
ground  in  past  history,  and  no  excuse  in  the  nature  of 
those  arts  themselves.  Briefly,  to-day,  I  would  sum  for 
you  the  statement  of  their  historical  continuity  which  you 
will  find  expanded  and  illustrated  in  my  former  lectures.* 

Only  observe,  for  the  present,  you  must  please  put 
Oriental  Art  entirely  out  of  your  heads.  I  shall  allow 
myself  no  allusion  to  China,  Japan,  India,  Assyria,  or 
Arabia:  though  this  restraint  on  myself  will  be  all  the 
more  difficult,   because,  only  a  few  weeks  since,  I   had  a 

*  rCompare  the  Preface  to  Xeiiophon's  Economist,  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  8.1 

'  [Fur  a  similar  description  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum^  see  *'  A  Museum 
or  Picture  Gallery/'  §  3  (Vol.  XXXIV.),  and  compare  the  other  passages  there 
DOted.l 

•  rSee  Vol.  XIV.  p.  34G  n.] 

^  [Ruakin  refers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  facsimile,  to  Aratrm  and  Ariadne: 
•ee  Vol  XX.  p.  333,  and  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  406,  440,  441.] 
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delightful  audience  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  beside  his 
Arabian  fountain,  and  beneath  his  Aladdin's  palace  glass.^ 
Yet  I  shall  not  allude,  in  what  I  say  of  his  designs,  to  any 
points  in  which  they  may  perchance  have  been  influenced  by 
those  enchantments.  Similarly  there  were  some  charming 
Zobeides  and  Cleopatras  among  the  variegated  colour  fiemcies 
of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  in  the  last  Grosvenor;^  but  I  have 
nothing  yet  to  say  of  them:  it  is  only  as  a  careM  and 
learned  interpreter  of  certain  phases  of  Greek  and  Roman 
life,  and  as  himself  a  most  accomplished  painter,  on  long- 
established  principles,  that  I  name  him  as  representatively 
"  classic/' 

62,  The  summary,  therefore,  which  I  have  to  give  you 
of  the  course  of  Pagan  and  Grothic  Art  must  be  under- 
stood as  kept  wholly  on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
recognizing  no  farther  shore  beyond  the  Mediterranean. 
Thus  fixing  our  termini,  you  find  from  the  earliest  times, 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  a  multitude  of  artists  gradually  per- 
fecting the  knowledge  and  representation  of  the  human 
body,  glorified  by  the  exercises  of  war.  And  you  have, 
north  of  Greece  and  Italy,  innumerably  and  incorrigibly 
savage  nations,  representing,  with  rude  and  irregular  efforts, 
on  huge  stones  and  ice-borne  boulders,  on  cave-bones  and 
forest-stocks  and  logs,  with  any  manner  of  innocent  tinting 
or  scratching  possible  to  them,  sometimes  beasts,  sometimes 
hobgoblins — sometimes,  heaven  only  knows  what ;  but  never 
attaining  any  skill  in  figure-drawing,  until,  whether  invading 
or  invaded,  Greece  and  Italy  teach  them  what  a  human 
being  is  like;  and  with  that  help  they  dream  and  blimder 
on  through  tlie  centuries,  achieving  many  fantastic  and 
amusing  things,  more  especially  the  art  of  rhyming,  whereby 
they  usually  express  their  notions  of  things  far  better  than 
by  painting.  Nevertheless,  in  due  course  we  get  a  Holbein 
out  of  them;   and,   in   the  end,  for   best  product  hitherto, 

^  [In  the  "  Leighton  House,"  Holland  Park  Iload,  presented  by  Leigbton's  sisters 
to  a  committee  for  public  purposes.] 

>  [The  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  1882-1883,  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  a  "Collection  of  the  Works  of  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A."] 
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Sir  Joshua,  and  the  supremely  Gothic  Gainsborough,^  whose 
last  words  we  may  take  for  a  beautiful  reconciliation  of 
all  schools  and  souls  who  have  done  their  work  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  conscience,—"  We  are  all  going 
to  Heaven,  and  Vandyke  is  of  the  company."* 

68.  "  We  are  all  going  to  Heaven."  Either  that  is  true 
of  men  and  nations,  or  else  that  they  are  going  the  other 
way;  and  the  question  of  questions  for  them  is — ^not  how 
far  from  heaven  they  are,  but  whether  they  are  going  to 
it.  Whether  in  Gk)thic  or  Classic  Art,  it  is  not  the  wisdom 
or  the  barbarism  that  you  have  to  estimate — not  the  skill 
nor  the  rudeness; — but  the  tendency.  For  instance,  just 
before  coming  to  Oxford  this  time,  I  received  by  happy 
chance  from  Florence  the  noble  book  just  published  at 
Monte  Cassino,  giving  facsimiles  of  the  Benedictine  manu- 
scripts there,  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries.' 
Out  of  it  I  have  chosen  these  four  magnificent  letters  to 
place  in  your  schools — magnificent  I  caU  them,  as  pieces 
of  Gothic  writing ;  but  they  are  still,  you  will  find  on  close 
examination,  extremely  limited  in  range  of  imaginative  sub- 
ject For  these,  and  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet 
in  that  central  Benedictine  school  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, were  composed  of  nothing  else  but  packs  of  white 
dogs,  jumping,  with  more  contortion  of  themselves  than  has 
been  contrived  even  by  modem  stage  athletes,  through  any 
quantity  of  hoops.  But  I  place  these  chosen  examples 
in  our  series  of  lessons,  not  as  patterns  of  dog-drawing, 
but  as  distinctly  progressive  Gothic  art,  leading  infallibly 
forward — though  the  good  monks  had  no  notion  how  far, — 

^  [In  the  next  Oxford  course  (see  below,  p.  426  n.)  Ruskin  referred  to  this  fiase- 
•ffe,  and  explained  that  ''by  'supremely  Gothic  Gainsborough '  he  meant,  not  that 
(£un8borou|fh  painted  'kings  and  saints  turning  up  their  eyes,  such  as  vou  buy 
at  so  much  a  hundred,  wherewith  to  ornament  your  pseudo-Gothic  temples,'  but 
that  in  his  portraits  the  fiu;e  was  everything,  the  body  nothing,  whereas  the  glory 
of  classic  art  is  always  in  the  body,  and  never  in  the  fiuse."] 

'  [Words  spoken  by  Gainsborough  on  his  deathbed  to  Reynolds :  see  Fulcher'i 
Hfe  ofOainsbirottgh,  p.  147.] 

*  [Examples  from  Paleogrqfia  artistica  di  Montecauifw  are  in  the  Reference 
Series  at  Oxford :  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  60.  The  dogs  and  hoops  may  be  seen  more 
mrticularly  in  Parts  2   (1877),  3  and   4  (1878)  of  the   Monte   Cassino   book   of 
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to  the  Benedictine  collie,  in  Landseer's  *^  Shepherd's  Chief 
Mourner/'  and  the  Benedictine  bulldog,  in  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere's  "Sympathy."^ 

64.  On  the  other  hand,  here  is  an  enlargement,  made 
to  about  the  proper  scale,  from  a  small  engraving  which  I 
brought  with  me  from  Naples,  of  a  piece  of  the  Classic 
Pompeian  art  which  has  lately  been  so  much  the  admiration 
of  the  aesthetic  cliques  of  Paris  and  London.^  It  purports 
to  represent  a  sublimely  classic  cat,  catching  a  sublimely 
classic  chicken;  and  is  perhaps  quite  as  much  like  a  cat  as 
the  white  spectra  of  Monte  Cassino  are  like  dogs.  But  at 
a  glance  I  can  tell  you, — nor  will  you,  surely,  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  telling, — ^that  it  is  art  in  precipitate  decadence ; 
that  no  bettering  or  even  far  dragging  on  of  its  existence 
is  possible  for  it;  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  nation  already 
in  the  jaws  of  death,  and  of  a  school  which  is  passing  away 
in  shame. 

65.  Remember,  therefore,  and  write  it  on  the  very 
tables  of  your  heart,  that  you  must  never,  when  you  have 
to  judge  of  character  in  national  styles,  regard  them  in 
their  decadence,  but  always  in  their  spring  and  youth. 
Greek  art  is  to  be  studied  from  Homeric  days  to  those 
of  Marathon;  Gothic,  from  Alfred  to  the  Black  Prince 
in  England,  from  Clovis  to  St.  Louis  in  France;  and 
the  combination  of  both,  which  occurs  first  with  absolute 
balance  in  the  pulpit  by  Nicholas  of  Pisa  in  her  Baptis- 
tery,* thenceforward  up  to  Perugino  and  Sandro  Botticelli. 
A  period  of  decadence  follows  among  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  out  of  the  ashes  and  embers  of  which  the  flame 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  "  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,"  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  88, 
114,  Vol.  IV.  p.  302  n..  Vol.  VII.  p.  338;  and  to  "Sympathy,"  "A  Museum  or 
Picture  Gallery,"  §  20  (Vol.  XXXIV.).  The  report  {PaU  MaU  Gazette,  May  21) 
adds : — 

''The  mention  of  the  dofi^  led  Mr.  Ruskin  to  remark  incidentally  that 
the  nucleus  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  Academy  was  to  be  found  in 
three  pictures  which  hang  side  by  side  in  Room  4 — Mr.  Briton  Riviere's 
'Playfellow'  (392),  'auito  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw,'  and  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris's  two  pictures  of  children  (391  and  397)."] 
^  [This  enlargement  was  made  by  Mr.  Macdonald  ;  it  was  not  placed  in  the 
Oxford  Collection.] 

s  [See  in  Vol.  XXIII.  Plate  VI.  and  pp.  22,  23.] 
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leaps  a^ain  in  Rubens  and  Vandyke ;  and  so  gradually  glows 
and  coruscates  into  the  intermittent  corona  of  indescribably 
various  modem  mind,  of  which  in  England  you  may,  as  I 
said,  take  Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough  for  not  only  the 
topmost,  but  the  hitherto  total,  representatives;  total,  that 
is  to  say,  out  of  the  range  of  landscape,  and  above  that  of 
satire  and  caricature.  All  that  the  rest  can  do  partially, 
they  can  do  perfectly.  They  do  it,  not  only  perfectly, 
but  nationally;  they  are  at  once  the  greatest,  and  the 
Englishest,  of  all  our  school. 

The  Englishest — and  observe  also,  therefore  the  greatest: 
take  that  for  an  universal,  exceptionless  law; — ^the  largest 
soul  of  any  country  is  altogether  its  own.  Not  the  citizen 
of  the  world,  but  of  his  own  city, — nay,  for  the  best  men, 
you  may  say,  of  his  own  village.  Patriot  always,  pro- 
vincial always,  of  his  own  crag  or  field  always.^  A  Liddes- 
dale  man,  or  a  Tjmedale;  Angelico  fix)m  the  Rock  of 
Fesole,  or  Virgil  from  the  Mantuan  marsh.  You  dream 
of  National  imity! — you  might  as  well  strive  to  melt  the 
stars  down  into  one  nugget,  and  stamp  them  small  into 
coin  with  one  Caesar's  face. 

66.  What  mental  qualities,  especially  English,  you  find 
in  the  painted  heroes  and  beauties  of  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough, I  can  only  discuss  with  you  hereafter.^  But  what 
external  and  corporeal  qualities  these  masters  of  our  masters 
love  to  paint,  I  must  ask  you  to-day  to  consider  for  a  few 
moments,  under  Mr.  Carlyle's  guidance,  as  well  as  mine, 
and  with  the  analysis  of  Sartor  Resartus.  Take,  as  types 
of  the  best  work  ever  laid  on  British  canvas, — ^types  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  without  demur  accept, — Sir  Joshua's 
Age  of  Innocence,  and  Mrs.  Pelham  feeding  chickens;^ 
Gainsborough's  Mrs.  Graham,  divinely  doing  nothing,  and 

^  [Bee  further  on  thii  subject,  §  197  (below,  p.  397).] 

'  This,  however,  was  not  done.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  ''The  Age  of  Innocence/'  see  Ariadne  FkrenHna^ 
I  126  (Vol.  XXn.  p.  379),  and  Flamboyant  Architecture,  §  11  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  260) ; 
to  '^Mrs.  Pelham/'  Sir  Joekua  and  HoUtein.  §  10  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  9),  and  St.  Georg^w 
9^M  Btp^,  1884  (V6L  XXX.  p.  72  n.).] 
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Blue  Boy  similarly  occupied;  and,  finally,  Reynolds'  Lord 
Heathfield  magnanimously  and  irrevocably  locking  up  Gib- 
raltar.^ Suppose,  now,  under  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  Sartor^  and  under  the  counsel  of  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius, 
we  had  it  really  in  our  power  to  bid  Sir  Joshua  and  Gains- 
borough paint  all  these  over  again,  in  the  classic  manner. 
Would  you  really  insist  on  having  her  white  frock  taken  off 
the  Age  of  Innocence;  on  the  Blue  Bo3r's  divesting  himself 
of  his  blue;  on — ^we  may  not  dream  of  anything  more 
classic — ^Mrs.  Graham's  taking  the  feathers  out  of  her  hat; 
and  on  Lord  Heathfield's  parting, — I  dare  not  suggest,  with 
his  regimentals,  but  his  orders  of  the  Bath,  or  what  else  ? 

67.  I  own  that  I  cannot,  even  myself,  as  I  propose  the 
alternatives,  answer  absolutely  as  a  Goth,  nor  without  some 
wistful  leanings  towards  classic  principle.  Nevertheless,  I 
feel  confident  in  your  general  admission  that  the  charm  of 
all  these  pictures  is  in  great  degree  dependent  on  toilette; 
that  the  fond  and  graceful  flatteries  of  each  master  do  in 
no  small  measure  consist  in  his  management  of  friUings 
and  trimmings,  cuffs  and  collarettes;  and  on  beautiful  fling- 
ings  or  fastenings  of  investiture,  which  can  only  here  and 
there  be  called  a  drapery^  but  insists  on  the  perfectness  of 
the  forms  it  conceals,  and  deepens  their  harmony  by  its 
contradiction.  And  although  now  and  then,  when  great 
ladies  wish  to  be  painted  as  sibyls  or  goddesses.  Sir  Joshua 
does  his  best  to  bethink  himself  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Guido,  and  the  Lightnings,  and  the  Auroras,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it, — you  will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  culminating 
sweetness  and  rightness  of  him  are  in  some  little  Lady 
So-and-so,  with  round  hat  and  strong  shoes;  and  that  a 
final  separation  from  the  Greek  art  which  can  be  proud 
in  a  torso  without  a  head,  is  achieved  by  the  master  who 
paints  for  you  five  little  girls'  heads,  without  ever  a  torso  I* 

^  [No.  Ill  in  the  National  Gallery ;  compare  VoL  XIV.  p.  223.  Gainsborough's 
^'Blue  Boy"  (Jonathan  Buttall)  is  at  Grosvenor  House;  his  ''Hon.  Mrs.  Graham" 
{nie  Cathcart)  is  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  the  ''  Heads  of  Ans^els,"  painted  from  the  daughter 
of  Lord  William  Lennox  (No.  182  in  the  National  Gallery),  see  Q^uen  qf  the  Air^ 
§  176  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  419).] 
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68.  Thus,  then,  we  arrive  at  a  clearly  intelligible  dis- 
tinction between  the  Gothic  and  Classic  schools,  and  a 
clear  notion  also  of  their  dependence  on  one  another.  All 
jesting  apart, — I  think  you  may  safely  take  Luca  della 
Robbia  with  his  scholars  for  an  exponent  of  their  unity,  to 
all  nations.  Luca  is  brightly  Tuscan,  with  the  dignity  of 
a  Greek;  he  has  English  simplicity,  French  grace,  Italian 
devotion, — and  is,  I  think,  delightful  to  the  truest  lovers 
of  art  in  all  nations,  and  of  all  ranks.  The  Florentine 
Contadina  rejoices  to  see  him  above  her  fruit-stall  in  the 
Mercato  Vecchio;^  and,  having  by  chance  the  other  day  a 
little  Nativity  by  him  on  the  floor  of  my  study*  (one  of 
his  frequentest  designs  of  the  Infant  Christ  laid  on  the 
ground,  and  the  Madonna  kneeling  to  Him) — having  it,  I 
say,  by  chance  on  the  floor,  when  a  fashionable  little  girl 
with  her  mother  came  to  see  me,  the  child  about  three 
years  old — though  there  were  many  pretty  and  glittering 
things  about  the  room  which  might  have  caught  her  eye 
or  her  fancy,  the  first  thing,  nevertheless,  my  little  lady 
does,  is  to  totter  quietly  up  to  the  white  Infant  Christ, 
and  kiss  it 

69.  Taking,  then,  Luca,  for  central  between  Classic  and 
Gothic  in  sculpture,  for  central  art  of  Florence,  in  painting, 
I  show  you  the  copies  made  for  the  St.  George's  Guild,  of 
the  two  frescoes  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  lately  bought  by  the 
French  Government  for  the  Louvre.'  These  copies,  made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Murray,  while  the  frescoes 
were  still  untouched,  are  of  singular  value  now.  For  in 
their  transference  to  canvas  for  carriage  much  violent  damage 

'  [Now  destroyed ;  the  Laca  della  Robbia  ia  in  the  Bargello :  see  Mwmingt  <» 
Florence,  §  27  (Vol.  XXm.  p.  323).] 

'  [This  piece  remains  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  study  at  Brantwood.] 
'  [See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  299.  One  of  the  copies  is  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School 
and  is  here  reproduced  (Plate  XXXVII.).  The  two  frescoes  are  called  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Louvre :  ''  1297.  Giovanna  Tomahuoni  and  the  Graces^  or  Virtues/' 
and  "1298.  Lorenzo  Tomabuoui  and  the  Liberal  Arts."  According  to  the  inter* 
pretation  usually  given  of  the  latter  fresco^  Philosophy  is  the  presiding  "  Muse " ; 
and  Arithmetic,  the  Science  unnamed  by  Ruskin  ;  whilst  it  is  Dialectic,  the  SevenUi 
Liberal  Art^  who  leads  in  Lorenzo  Tomahuoni^  a  youn|^  man  famous  among  his 
contemporaries  for  hii  learning  and  modesty.    The  labject  of  the  other  fresco  it 
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was  sustained  by  the  originals;  and  as,  even  before,  they 
were  not  presentable  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Frendi 
public,  the  backgrounds  were  filled  in  with  black,  the 
broken  edges  cut  away;  and,  thus  repainted  and  maimed, 
they  are  now,  disgraced  and  glassless,  let  into  the  wall  of 
a  stair-landing  on  the  outside  of  the  Louvre  galleries. 

You  will  judge  for  yourselves  of  their  deservings;  but 
for  my  own  part  I  can  assure  you  of  their  being  quite 
central  and  classic  Florentine  painting,  and  t3rpes  of  the 
manner  in  which,  so  far  as  you  follow  the  instructions 
given  in  the  Law8  of  Fisole^  you  will  be  guided  to  paint. 
Their  subjects  should  be  of  special  interest  to  us  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  as  bearing  on  institutions  of  colleges  for 
maidens  no  less  than  bachelors.  For  these  frescoes  repre- 
sent the  Florentine  ideal  of  education  for  maid  and  bachelor, 
— ^the  one  baptized  by  the  Graces  for  her  marriage,  and 
the  other  brought  to  the  tutelage  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Knowledge,  under  a  great  presiding  Muse,  whose  name  you 
must  help  me  to  interpret;  and  with  good  help,  both  ftom 
maid  and  bachelor,  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  name, 
and  honour,  all  their  graces  and  virtues  rightly. 

Five  out  of  the  six  Sciences  and  Powers  on  her  right 
hand  and  left,  I  know.  They  are,  on  her  left — ^geometry, 
astronomy,  and  music;  on  her  right — logic  and  rhetoric. 
The  third,  nearest  her,  I  do  not  know,  and  will  not  guess. 
She  herself  bears  a  mighty  bow,  and  I  could  give  you  con- 
jectural interpretations  of  her,  if  1  chose,  to  any  extent; 
but  will  wait  until  I  hear  what  you  think  of  her  yourselves. 
I  must  leave  you  also  to  discover  by  whom  the  youth  is 
introduced  to  the  great  conclave;  but  observe,  that,  as  in 
the  frescoes  of  the  Spanish  Chapel,  before  he  can  approach 

the  reception  of  Giovanna  Toruabuoni  by  Venus  and  the  Graces.  The  frescoes  were 
ezecated  by  Botticelli  in  1486^  being  commissioned  by  Giovanni  Tomabuoni  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Lorenzo,  with  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi.  They 
adorned  the  walls  of  a  room  in  the  Tornabuoni  villa  near  Fiesole.  At  some  subee- 
quent  date  the  room  was  whitewashed ;  in  1873  Dr.  Lemmi,  then  the  owner  of  the 
villa,  observed  traces  of  colour  through  cracks  in  the  plaster,  and  Botticelli's  paint- 
ings were  brought  to  light.  In  1882  the  two  frescoes  (a  third  fell  to  pieces)  were 
acquired  for  the  Louvre.] 
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that  presence  he  has  passed  through  the  "  Strait  Gate/'  ^  of 
which  the  bar  has  fallen,  and  the  valve  is  thrown  outwards. 
This  portion  of  the  fresco,  on  which  the  most  important 
significance  of  the  whole  depended,  was  cut  away  in  the 
French  restoration. 

70.  Taking  now  Luca  and  Sandro  for  standards  of  sweet 
consent  in  the  feelings  of  either  school,  falling  aside  from 
them  according  to  their  likings  or  knowledge,  you  have 
the  two  evermore  adverse  parties,  of  whom  Lord  Lindsay 
speaks,'  as  one  studpng  the  spirit,  and  the  other  the  flesh: 
but  you  will  find  it  more  simply  true  to  say  that  the  one 
studies  the  head,  and  the  other  the  body.  And  I  think 
I  am  almost  alone  among  recent  tutors  or  professors,  in 
recommending  you  to  study  both,  at  their  best,  and  neither 
the  skull  of  the  one,  nor  skeleton  of  the  other. 

71.  I  had  a  special  lesson,  leading  me  to  this  balance, 
when  I  was  in  Venice,  in  1880.'  The  authorities  of  the 
Academy  did  me  the  grace  of  taking  down  my  two  pet 
pictures  of  St.  Ursula,  and  putting  them  into  a  quiet  room 
for  me  to  copy.  Now  in  this  quiet  room  where  I  was 
allowed  to  paint,  there  were  a  series  of  casts  from  the 
iEgina  marbles,*  which  I  never  had  seen  conveniently  before ; 
and  so,  on  my  right  hand  and  left,  I  had,  all  day  long,  the 
best  pre-Praxitelite  Classic  art,  and  the  best  Pre-Raphaelite 
Gothic  art:  and  could  turn  to  this  side,  or  that,  in  an 
instant,  to  enjoy  either; — ^which  I  could  do,  in  each  case, 
with  my  whole  heart ;  only  on  this  condition,  that  if  I  was 
to  admire  St.  Ursula,  it  was  necessary  on  the  whole  to  be 
content  with  her  face,  and  not  to  be  too  critical  or  curious 
about  her  elbows ;  but,  in  the  MgmsL  marbles,  one's  principal 
attention  had  to  be  given  to  the  knees  and  elbows,  wUle 
no  ardent  sympathies  were  excited  by  the  fixed  smile  upon 
the  &ce. 

^  [See  Mornings  in  Florence,  ch.  v.  (Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  882  seg.).] 
'  [See  the  first  chapter  of  hU  Sketchet  qf  the  History  of  Christian  Art,  1847.] 
»  FA  slip  for  1876:  see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xxxviii.] 

*  [For  a  reference  to  these  MginttMn  casts  in  the  British  Moseam^  see  Arairm 
PmMd,  %  191  (VoL  XX.  p.  8^ 
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72.  Without  pressing  our  northern  choiibic  principle  to 
an  extreme,  it  is  really  a  true  and  extremely  important 
consequence  that  all  portraiture  is  essentially  Gothic  You 
will  find  it  stated — and  with  completely  illustrative  proof, 
in  Aratra  PenteUd^ — ^that  portraiture  was  the  destruction  of 
Greek  design;^  certain  exceptions  being  pointed  out  which 
I  do  not  wish  you  now  to  be  enciunbered  with.  You 
may  understand  broadly  that  we  Goths  claim  portraiture 
altogether  for  our  own,  and  contentedly  leave  the  classic 
people  to  round  their  chins  by  rule,  and  fix  their  smiles  by 
precedent :  we  like  a  little  irregularity  in  feature,  and  a  little 
caprice  in  humour  —  and  with  the  condition  of  dramatic 
truth  in  passion,  necessarily  accept  dramatic  difierence  in 
feature. 

78.  Our  English  masters  of  portraiture  must  not  there- 
fore think  that  I  have  treated  them  with  disrespect,  in  not 
naming  them,  in  these  lectures,  separately  from  others. 
Portraiture  is  simply  a  necessary  function  of  good  Gk>thic 
painting,  nor  can  any  man  claim  pre-eminence  in  epic  or 
historic  art  who  does  not  first  excel  in  that.  Nevertheless, 
be  it  said  in  passing,  that  the  number  of  excellent  portraits 
given  daily  in  our  illustrated  papers  prove  the  skill  of  mere 
likeness-taking  to  be  no  unfrequent  or  particularly  admirable 
one;  and  that  it  is  to  be  somewhat  desired  that  our  pro- 
fessed portrait-painters  should  render  their  work  valuable  in 
all  respects,  and  exemplary  in  its  art,  no  less  than  delight- 
ful in  its  resemblance.  The  public,  who  are  naturally  in 
the  habit  of  requiring  rather  the  felicity  and  swiftness  of 
likeness  than  abstract  excellence  in  painting,  are  always 
ready  to  forgive  the  impetuosity  which  resembles  force; 
and  the  interests  connected  with  rate  of  production  tend 
also  towards  the  encouragement  of  superiicial  execution. 
Whereas  in  a  truly  great  school,  for  the  reasons  given  in 
my  last  lecture,*  it  may  often  be  inevitable,  and  sometimes 

♦  AnU,  §  SS  [p.  289]. 
1  [Aratra,  §  120  (Vol.  XX.  p.  281).] 
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desirable,  that  works  of  high  imaginative  range  and  faculty 
should  be  slightly  traced,  and  without  minuteness  finished ; 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  imperfection  in  a  portrait,  or 
failure  of  attention  to  its  minor  accessories.  I  have  long 
ago  given,  for  one  instance  of  perfect  portraiture,  Holbein's 
George  Guysen,  at  Berlin,  quite  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished pictures  in  the  world  ;^  and  in  my  last  visit  to 
Florence  none  of  the  pictures  before  known  in  the  Uffizii 
retained  their  power  over  me  so  completely  as  a  portrait  of 
a  lady  in  the  Tribune,'  which  is  placed  as  a  pendant  to 
Raphaers  Fomarina,  and  has  always  been  attributed  to 
Raphael,  being  without  doubt  by  some  earlier  and  more 
laborious  master ;  and,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be,  unrivalled 
in  European  galleries  for  its  faultless  and  unaffected  finish. 
74.  I  may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  express  my 
admiration  of  the  kind  of  portraiture,  which,  without  sup- 
porting its  claim  to  public  attention  by  the  celebrity  of  its 
subjects,  renders  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Stacy  Marks  so  valu- 
able as  epitomes  and  types  of  English  life.  No  portrait  of 
any  recognized  master  in  science  could  be  more  interesting 
than  the  gentle  Professor  in  this  year's  Academy,'  from 
whom  even  a  rebelliously  superficial  person  like  myself 
might  be  content  to  receive  instruction  in  the  mysteries 
of  anatomy.  Many  an  old  traveller's  remembrances  were 
quite  pathetically  touched  by  his  monumental  record  of 
the  "  Three  Jolly  Postboys " ;  *  and  that  he  scarcely  paints 
for  us  but  in  play,  is  our  own  fault.  Among  all  the  en- 
deavours in  English  historical  painting  exhibited  in  recent 
years,  quite  the  most  conscientious,  vivid,  and  instructive, 
was  Mr.  Marks'  rendering  of  the  interview  between  Lord 
Say  and  Jack  Cade;**  and  its  quiet  sincerity  was  only  the 
cause  of  its  being  passed  without  attention. 

^  [See  the  paper  on  Sir  Joshua  and  Holbein,  Vol.  XIX.  (p.   10,  and  Plate  II.)] 

*  [The  so-called  portrait  of  Maddalena  Strozzi,  wife  of  Angelo  Uoni  ;  No.  1120 
in  the  Uffizi.] 

*  [A  fancy  portrait  of  an  ornithologist;  No.  493  in  the  exhibition  of  1883.] 

*  No.   li)(')  in  the  exhibition  of  1876  :  compare  Vol.  XIV.  p.  278.] 

*  No.  242   in  the  exhibition   of  1882.     For  another   reference  to   the   picture, 
see  Iluskin's  Address  to  the  Anindel  Society  in  1882  (Vol.  XXXIV.).] 
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75.  In  turning  now  fix>m  these  subjects  of  Grothic  art  to 
consider  the  classic  ideal,  though  I  do  so  in  painful  s^ise 
of  transgressing  the  limits  of  my  accurate  knowledge,  I  do 
not  feel  entirely  out  of  my  element,  because  in  some  degree 
I  claim  even  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  as  a  kindred  Goth. 
For,  if  you  will  overpass  quickly  in  your  minds  what 
you  remember  of  the  treasures  of  Greek  antiquity,  you 
will  find  that,  among  them  all,  you  can  get  no  notion  of 
what  a  Greek  little  girl  was  like.^  Matronly  Junos,  and 
tremendous  Demeters,  and  Gk>rgonian  Minenras,  as  many 
as  you  please;  but  for  my  own  part,  always  speaking  as 
a  Goth,  I  had  much  rather  have  had  some  idea  of  the 
Spartan  Helen  dabbling  with  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
Eurotas — ^none  of  them  over  ten  years  old.  And  it  is  with 
extreme  gratitude,  therefore,  and  unqualified  admiration, 
that  I  find  Sir  Frederic  condescending  from  the  majesties 
of  Olympus  to  the  worship  of  these  unappalling  powers, 
which,  heaven  be  thanked,  are  as  brightly  Anglo-Saxon 
as  Hellenic;  and  painting  for  us,  with  a  soft  charm  pecur 
liarly  his  own,  the  witchcraft  and  the  wonderfulness  of 
childhood.' 

76.  I  have  no  right  whatever  to  speak  of  the  works  of 
higher  effort  and  claim,  which  have  been  the  result  of  his 
acutely  observant  and  enthusiastic  study  of  the  organism  of 
the  human  body.  I  am  indeed  able  to  recognize  his  skill; 
but  have  no  sympathy  with  the  subjects  that  admit  of  its 
display.  I  am  enabled,  however,  to  show  you  with  what 
integrity  of  application  it  has  been  gained,  by  his  kindness 
in   lending  me   for   the   Ruskin   school   two   perfect  early 


»  [On  this 
•  [In  the  h 


suhject,  see  the  note  to  Aratra  Penteiici,  §  194  (Vol.  XX.  p.  342).] 
lecture  as  reported  there  was  an  additional  passage  here: — 
''His  examples  in  this  year's  Academy  could  not,  however,  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.     The  one  called  '  Kittens '  was  clearly  finished  hastily  ;  the 
critics  were  forced  to  praise  the  child's  dress,  and  not  her  face,  and  the 
kitten,  he  felt  sure,  was  studied  from  a  puppy.     But,  speaking  generally, 
he  could  not  praise  too  highly  Sir  F.  Leighton's  work  of  this  kind,  which 
only  missed  the  level  of  Correggio  by  not  being  painted  lightly  or  broadly 
enough." 
(PaU  Mall   OaaeUe,    May    21.)     '^ Kittens"   was    No.    330    in    the    exhibition    of 
1883.1 
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drawings,  one  of  a  lemon  tree» — and  another,  of  the  same 
date,  of  a  Byzantine  well,  which  determine  for  you  without 
appeal,  the  question  respecting  necessity  of  delineation  as 
the  first  skill  of  a  painter.^  Of  all  our  present  masters.  Sir 
Frederic  Leighton  delights  most  in  softly-blended  colours, 
and  his  ideal  of  beauty  is  more  nearly  that  of  Correggio 
than  any  seen  since  Correggio's  time.  But  you  see  by 
what  precision  of  terminal  outline  he  at  first  restrained, 
and  exalted,  his  gift  of  beautiful  vaghezza. 

77.  Nor  is  the  lesson  one  whit  less  sternly  conveyed  to 
you  by  the  work  of  M.  Alma  Tadema,  who  differs  from 
all  the  artists  I  have  ever  known,  except  John  Lewis,  in 
the  gradual  increase  of  technical  accuracy,  which  attends 
and  enhances  together  the  expanding  range  of  his  dramatic 
invention;  while  every  year  he  displays  more  varied  and 
complex  powers  of  minute  draughtsmanship,  more  espe- 
cially  in  architectural  detail,  wherein,  somewhat  priding  my- 
self as  a  specialty,  I  nevertheless  receive  continual  lessons 
from  him;  except  only  in  this  one  point, — ^that,  with  me, 
the  translucency  and  glow  of  marble  is  the  principal  char- 
acter  of  its  substance,  while  with  M,  Tadema  it  is  chiefly 
the  superficial  lustre  and  veining  which  seem  to  attract 
him;  and  these,  also,  seen,  not  in  the  strength  of  southern 
sun,  but  in  the  cool  twilight  of  luxurious  chambers.  With 
which  insufficient,  not  to  say  degrading,  choice  of  archi- 
tectural colour  and  shade,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  his  classic 
idealism,  against  which,  while  I  respectfully  acknowledge 
his  scholarship  and  his  earnestness,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  be  gravely  and  conclusively  warned. 

78.  I  said  that  the  Greeks  studied  the  body  glori- 
fied by  war;*  but  much  more,  remember,  they  studied 
the  mind  glorified  by  it.  It  is  the  iim^  'Ax^Xw,  not  the 
muscular  force,  which  the  good  beauty  of  the  body  itself 

»  [The  "Lemon  Tree"  (Plate  XXXVm.)  was  drawn  at  Capri  in  the  spring 
of  1869;  the  '^Byiantine  well-head"  is  dated  1852.  These  pencil  studies  were 
returned  to  the  artist^  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  b.  Pepys  CockerelL 
Hie  well-head  is  reproduced  at  vol.  i.  p.  81  of  Mrs.  Russell  Harrington's  L^, 
LetUn,  and  Workt  of  Frederic  Leighton  (George  AUeu^  1906).] 

>  [See  ahove,  p.  90a] 
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signifies;  and  you  may  most  strictly  take  the  Homeric 
words  describing  the  aspect  of  Achilles  showing  himself  on 
the  Greek  rampart  as  representative  of  the  total  Greek 
ideal.     Leam  by  heart,  unforgettably,  the  seven  lines — 

airap  *A\iK\w  &pTO  Su(f>iX.09*  afA(f)i  5*  ^AQ^vti 

a)/A0<9  l(f)dliiioia'i  jSaK*  alyiia  Oua'avoea-a-aVf 

afAipl  ii  ol  ice^oX^  ve^of  etrrec^e  ita  deawv 

j^pva-cov^  ix  S^  avTOv  Scuev  (piKoya  7ra/JL<pav6wa'av  .   .   . 

fjyio\ot  S*  cKirXfjyev,  iirei  JSov  cucafiaTOv  irOp 

Seivov  vTrep  icec^oX^f  fieyaOv/xov  WtjKetfavo^ 

ScuofMvov*  TO  S*  SSaie  dea  yXcajxiiirii  'Aftjw;^ — 

which  are  enough  to  remind  you  of  the  whole  context, 
and  to  assure  you  of  the  association  of  light  and  cloud, 
in  their  terrible  mystery,  with  the  truth  and  majesty  of 
human  form,  in  the  Greek  conception;  light  and  cloud, 
whether  appointed  either  to  show  or  to  conceal,  both  given 
by  a  divine  spirit,  according  to  the  bearing  of  your  own 
university  shield,  "Dominus  illuminatio."  In  all  ancient 
heroic  subjects,  you  will  find  these  two  ideas  of  light  and 
mystery  combined;  and  these  with  height  of  standing — 
the  Goddess  central  and  high  in  the  pediment  of  her 
temple,  the  hero  on  his  chariot,  or  the  £g3rptian  king 
colossal  above  his  captives. 

79.  Now  observe,  that  whether  of  Greek  or  Roman 
life,  M.  Alma  Tadema's  pictures  are  always  in  twilight — 
interiors,  iiro  <n;/iM<7«  o-Ki^.^  I  don't  know  if  you  saw  the 
collection  of  them  last  year  at  the  Grosvenor,'  but  with 
that  universal  twilight  there  was  also  universal  crouching 
or  lolling  posture, — either    in   fear    or    laziness.     And    the 

^  [Iliad,  zviii.  203-206,  225-227,  thus  rendered  by  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers: 
^^But  Achilles  dear  to  Zeus  arose,  and  around  his  strong  shoulders  Athene  cast 
her  tasselled  sgis^  and  around  his  head  the  bright  goddess  set  a  crown  of  a  golden 
cloudy  and  kincUed  therefrom  a  blazing  flama  .  .  .  And  the  charioteers  were  amazed 
when  thev  saw  the  unwearying  fire  blaze  fierce  on  the  head  of  the  great-hearted 
son  of  PeleuSy  for  the  bright-eyed  goddess  Athene  made  it  blaze."] 

*  [Plato,  Fhasdrus,  239  C :  compare  Fori  Clavigera,  Letter  88,  §  4  (Vol.  XXIX. 
p.  38;3).] 

3  [See  above,  §  61,  p.  308.] 
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most  gloomy,  the  most  crouching,  the  most  dastardly  of 
all  these  representations  of  classic  life,  was  the  little  picture 
called  the  Pjrrrhic  Dance,^  of  which  the  general  effect  was 
exactly  like  a  microscopic  view  of  a  small  detachment  of 
black-beetles,  in  search  of  a  dead  rat. 

80.  I  have  named  to  you  the  Achillean  splendour  as 
primary  type  of  Greek  war;  but  you  need  only  glance,  in 
your  memory,  for  a  few  instants,  over  the  habitual  expres- 
sions of  all  the  great  poets,  to  recognize  the  magnificence 
of  light,  terrible  or  hopeful;  the  radiance  of  armour,*  over 
all  the  field  of  battle,  or  flaming  at  every  gate  of  the  city ; 
as  in  the  blazoned  heraldry  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,' — 
or  beautiful,  as  in  the  golden  armour  of  Glaucus,  down  to 
the  baser  brightness  for  which  Camilla  died:*  remember 
also  that  the  ancient  Doric  dance  was  strictly  the  dance  of 
Apollo;  seized  again  by  your  own  mightiest  poet  for  the 
chief  remnant  of  the  past  in  the  Greece  of  to-day — 

"You  have  the  PTrrhic  dance  as  yet; 
Where  is  the  PTrrhic  phalanx  gone?"* 

And  this  is  just  the  piece  of  classic  life  which  your 
nineteenth  century  fancy  sets  forth  under  its  fuliginous  and 
cantharoid  disfigurement  and  disgrace. 

I  say,  your  nineteenth  century  fancy,  for  M.  Alma 
Tadema  does  but  represent — or  rather,  has  haplessly  got 
himself  entangled  in, — ^the  vast  vortex  of  recent  Italian  and 
French  revolutionary  rage  against  all  that  resists,  or  ever 
did  resist,  its  licence;  in  a  word,  against  all  priesthood  and 
knighthood. 

The  Roman  state,  observe,  in  the  strength  of  it  expresses 

^  [Painted  in  1869 ;  No.  65  (lent  by  Mr.  C.  Gassiot)  in  the  Alma  Tadema  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Groevenor^  1882-1883.  Compare  Ariadne  FhrenUna,  §  240  (Vol.  XXTT. 
p.  472).] 

'  [Compare  Stones  of  Venicey  vol.  i.  ch.  xx.,  where  Ruskin  discuMes  the  nse  of 
armoar  in  painting,  sculpture^  and  poetry  (Vol.  IX.  pp.  264-266).] 

'  [For  the  reference  here  to  .^schylus,  see  Vol.  Xa.  p.  210 ;  and  for  the  golden 
armour  of  Glaucus,  see  IHad,  vi.  236. J 

«  [For  other  references  to  Camilla,  see  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  32  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  329), 
and  the  passages  there  noted.] 

*  [Don  Juauy  iii.  86:  compare  VoL  XXXI.  p.  348.] 
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both  these;  the  orders  of  chivaby  do  not  rise  out  of  the 
disciplining  of  the  hordes  of  Tartar  horsemen,  but  by  the 
Christianizing  of  the  Roman  eques;  and  the  noble  priest- 
hood of  Western  Christendom  is  not,  in  the  heart  of  it, 
hieratic,  but  pontifical.  And  it  is  the  last  corruption  of 
this  Roman  state,  and  its  Bacchanalian  phrenzy,  which  M. 
Alma  Tadema  seems  to  hold  it  his  heavenly  mission  to 
pourtray. 

81.  I  have  no  mind,  as  I  told  you,  to  darken  the  healthy 
work  I  hope  to  lead  you  into  by  any  frequent  reference  to 
antagonist  influences.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me 
to-day  to  distinguish,  once  for  all,  what  it  is  above  every- 
thing your  duty,  as  scholars  in  Oxford,  to  know  and  love 
— the  perpetual  laws  of  classic  literature  and  art,  the  laws 
of  the  Muses,  from  what  has  of  late  again  infected  the 
schools  of  Europe  under  the  pretence  of  classic  study,  being 
indeed  only  the  continuing  poison  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
ruled,  not  by  the  choir  of  the  Muses,  but  by  the  spawn  of 
the  Python.  And  this  I  have  been  long  minded  to  do; 
but  am  only  now  enabled  to  do  completely  and  clearly, 
and  beyond  your  doubt,  by  having  obtained  for  you  the 
evidence,  unmistakable,  of  what  remains  classic  from  the 
ancient  life  of  Italy — the  ancient  Etruscan  life,  down  to 
this  day ;  which  is  the  perfection  of  humility,  modesty,  and 
serviceableness,  as  opposed  to  the  character  which  remains 
in  my  mind  as  the  total  impression  of  the  Academy  and 
Grosvenor, — ^that  the  young  people  of  this  day  desire  to 
be  painted  first  as  proud,  saying,  How  grand  I  am ;  next 
as  immodest,  saying,  How  beautiful  I  am;  lastly  as  idle, 
saying,  I  am  able  to  pay  for  flunkeys,  and  never  did  a 
stroke  of  work  in  ray  life. 

82.  Since  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  great  Man- 
chester exhibition  in  1857,  every  Englishman,  desiring  to 
express  interest  in  the  arts,  considers  it  his  duty  to  assert 
with  Keats  that  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.^  I  do 
not  know  in  what  sense  the  saying  was  understood  by  the 

*  [See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  11.] 
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Manchester  school.  But  this  I  know,  that  what  joy  may 
remain  still  for  you  and  for  your  children — ^in  the  fields, 
the  homes,  and  the  churches  of  England — ^you  must  win 
by  otherwise  reading  the  fallacious  line.  A  beautiful  thing 
may  exist  but  for  a  moment,  as  a  reality; — it  exists  for 
ever  as  a  testimony.  To  the  law  and  to  the  witness  of 
it  the  nations  must  appeal,  ''in  secula  seculorum";  and 
in  very  deed  and  very  truth,  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  law 
for  ever. 

That  is  the  true  meaning  of  classic  art  and  of  classic 
literature; — not  the  licence  of  pleasure,  but  the  law  of 
goodness;  and  if,  of  the  two  words,  icoXor  icayador,  one  can 
be  left  unspoken,  as  implied  by  the  other,  it  is  the  first, 
not  the  last  It  is  written  that  the  Creator  of  all  things 
beheld  them — ^not  in  that  they  were  beautiful,  but  in  that 
they  were  good.^ 

88.  This  law  of  beauty  may  be  one,  for  aught  we  know, 
fulfilling  itself  more  perfectly  as  the  years  roll  on;  but  at 
least  it  is  one  jfrom  which  no  jot  shall  pass.*  The  beauty 
of  Greece  depended  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  the  beauty  of 
Rome,  on  those  of  Numa ;  our  own,  on  the  laws  of  Christ. 
On  all  the  beautiful  features  of  men  and  women,  through- 
out the  ages,  are  written  the  solemnities  and  majesty  of 
the  law  they  knew,  with  the  charity  and  meekness  of  their 
obedience;  on  all  unbeautiful  features  are  written  either 
ignorance  of  the  law,  or  the  malice  and  insolence  of  their 
disobedience.' 

84.  I  showed  you,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  address, 
a  drawing  of  the  death  of  a  Tuscan  girl,^ — a  saint,  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  word,  such  as  there  have  been,  and  still 
are    among  the  Christian   women  of  all  nations.     I   bring 


>  [Geneus  i.  10.] 
«    Matthew  v.  18.] 

'  [On  this  subject,  compare  the  chapter  in  vol.  ii.  of  Modern  Painten  on  ^  Vital 
Beauty"  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  146  seq. ;  especially  p.  182) ;  Munera  Puiveru,  §  6  (Vol.  XVIL 

fK  150) ;  Sesame  and  LUies,  f  70  (Vol.  XVIIL  pp.  123-124) ;  Queen  ^  the  Air,  §  168 
Vol.  XIX.  pp.  413-414) ;  and  /brt  Clavigera,  Letter  91  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  439).] 
«  [See  above,  p.  283.J 
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you  to-day  the  portrait  of  a  Tuscan  Sibyl,^ — such  as  there 
have  been,  and  still  are.  She  herself  is  still  living;  her 
portrait  is  the  first  drawing  illustrating  the  book  of  the 
legends  of  the  peasantry  of  Val  d'Amo,  which  I  obtained 
possession  of  in  Florence  last  year;  of  which  book  I  will 
now  read  you  part  of  the  preface,  in  which  the  authoress 

gives  you  the  story  of  the  Ufe  of  this  Etrurian  Sibyl : — 

t 

•  •••••• 

86.  There  are  just  one  or  two  points  I  want  you  to 
note  in  this  biography,  specially. 

The  girl  is  put,  in  her  youth,  to  three  kinds  of  noble 
work.  She  is  a  shepherdess,  like  St.  Genevieve;  a  spinner 
and  knitter,  like  Queen  Bertha;'  chiefly  and  most  singu- 
larly, she  is  put  to  help  her  father  in  the  pontifical  art 
of  bridge-building/  Gymnastic  to  purpose,  you  observe* 
In  the  last,  or  last  but  one,  number  of  your  favourite  Eng- 
lish chronicle,  the  proud  mother  says  of  her  well-trained 
daughters,  that  there  is  not  one  who  could  not  knock 
down  her  own  father:^  here  is  a  strong  daughter  who  can 
help  her  father — a  Grace  Darling  of  the  rivers  instead  of 
the  sea.* 

These  are  the  first  three  things  to  be  noted  of  her. 
Next,  the  material  of  her  education, — not  in  words,  but  in 
thoughts,  and  the  greatest  of  thoughts.  You  continually 
hear  that  Roman  Catholics  are  not  allowed  to  read  the 
Bible.  Here  is  a  little  shepherdess  who  has  it  in  her 
heart. 

Next,  the  time  of  her  inspiration, — at  her  wedding  feast ; 
as  in  the  beginning  of  her  Master's  ministry,  at  Cana. 
Here  is  right  honour  put  upon  marriage;  and,  in  spite  of 

*  [See  frontispiece  to  the  RoadMe  S<mgs  of  Tuicany  (Plate  II.,  p.  38,  in 
Vol.  XXXll.).] 

«  [See  Vol.  XXXII.  pp.  67,  68,  for  the  passage  here  read  by  Ruskin  ("  Beatrice 
was  the  daughter  .  .  .  same  name  as  herself").] 

*  [See  below,  p.  493.1 

*  See  above,  p.  196.] 

»  [See,  in  Punch  for  May  19,  1883  (vol.  84,  p.  234),  a  picture  by  Du  Maurier : 
"A  Felt  Want."] 

*  [Grace  Darling  (1816-1842),  famous  for  her  heroic  rescues,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  lighthouse-keeper  on  the  Fame  Islands.] 
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the  eiforts  made  to  disturb  her  household  peace,  it  was  en- 
tirely blessed  to  her  in  her  children :  nor  to  her  alone,  but 
to  us,  and  to  m3nriads  with  us ;  for  her  second  son,  Angelo, 
is  the  original  of  the  four  drawings  of  St.  Christopher 
which  illustrate  the  central  poem  in  Miss  Alexander's  book ;  ^ 
and  which  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  most 
beautiful  renderings  of  the  legend  hitherto  attained  by 
religious  imagination. 

86.  And  as  you  dwell  on  these  portraits  of  a  noble 
Tuscan  peasant,  the  son  of  a  noble  Christian  mother — learn 
this  farther  and  final  distinction  between  the  greatest  art 
of  past  time,  and  that  which  has  become  possible  now  and 
in  future. 

The  Greek,  I  said,*  pourtrayed  the  body  and  the  mind 
of  man,  glorified  in  mortal  war.  But  to  us  is  given  the 
task  of  holier  portraiture,  of  the  countenance  and  the  heart 
of  man,  glorified  by  the  peace  of  God. 

87.  Whether  Francesca's  book  is  to  be  eventually  kept 
together  or  distributed  I  do  not  yet  know."  But  if  dis- 
tributed, the  drawings  of  St.  Christopher  must  remain  in 
Oxford,  being,  as  I  have  said,  the  noblest  statements  I 
have  ever  seen  of  the  unchangeable  meaning  of  this  Ford 
of  ours,  for  all  who  pass  it  honestly,  and  do  not  contrive 
false  traverse  for  themselves  over  a  widened  Magdalen 
Bridge.*  That  ford,  gentlemen,  for  ever, — know  what  you 
may, — ^hope  what  you  may, — believe  or  deny  what  you 
may, — ^you  have  to  pass  barefoot.  For  it  is  a  baptism  as 
well  as  a  ford,  and  the  waves  of  it,  as  the  sands,  are  holy. 
Your  youthful  days  in  this  place  are  to  you  the  dipping  of 
your  feet  in  the  brim  of  the  river,  which  is  to  be  manfully 
stemmed  by  you  all  your  days;  not  drifted  with, — nor 
toyed  upon.     Fallen  leaves    enough   it  is  strewn  with,   of 

>  [In  all^  there  are  five  drawings  of  St.  Christopher^  hat  one  of  them  was 
not  shown  at  Oxford :  see  Plates  XX.-XXIV.  in  the  Roadside  Sorufg  of  Tiucanjf 
(Vol.  XXXn.  pp.  206  9eq,] 

«  [See  ahove,  §§  62,  78  (po.  308,  319).] 


»  [On  this  suhject,  see  Vol.  XXXII.  pp.  44-47.] 
*  [The  Bridge  had  recently  heen  widened  and  rebuilt,  with  some  very  ansightly 
gas-lamps,  whidi  caused  considerable  outcry  at  the  time.] 
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the  flowers  of  the  forest ;  moraine  enough  it  bears,  of  the 
ruin  of  the  brave.  Your  task  is  to  cross  it;  your  doom 
may  be  to  go  down  with  it,  to  the  depths  out  of  which 
there  is  no  crying.  Traverse  it,  sta£f  in  hand,  and  with 
loins  girded,  and  with  whatsoever  law  of  Heaven  you 
know,  for  your  light^  On  the  other  side  is  the  Promised 
Land,  the  Land  of  the  LeaL' 

^  [Psalms  cjLu.  1 ;  Ezodos  zii.  11,  etc  ;  Psalms  ozix.  106.] 
*  [See  Fan  Oavigera,  Letter  32  (Vol.  XXVU.  p.  601).] 


LECTURE    IV 

FAIRY  LAND 

MRS.  ALLINGHAM   AND   KATE  GREENAWAY 

{Delivered  26th  and  SOth  May  1888) 

88.  We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  uses  of  legen- 
dary art  to  grown  persons,  and  to  the  most  learned  and 
powerful  minds.  To-day  I  will  endeavour  to  note  with  you 
some  of  the  least  controvertible  facts  respecting  its  uses  to 
children;  and  to  obtain  your  consent  to  the  main  general 
principles  on  which  I  believe  it  should  be  offered  to  them» 

Here,  however,  I  enter  on  ground  where  I  must  guard 
carefully  against  being  misled  by  my  own  predilections^ 
and  in  which  also  the  questions  at  issue  are  extremely 
difficult,  because  most  of  them  new.  It  is  only  in  recent 
times  that  pictures  have  become  familiar  means  of  house- 
hold pleasure  and  education:  only  in  our  own  days — nay, 
even  within  the  last  ten  years  of  those, — ^that  the  means 
of  illustration  by  colour-printing  have  been  brought  to  per- 
fection, and  art  as  exquisite  as  we  need  desire  to  see  it, 
placed,  if  our  school-boards  choose  to  have  it  so,  within 
the  command  of  every  nursery  governess. 

89.  Having  then  the  colour-print,  the  magic-lantera, 
the  electric-light,  and  the — to  any  row  of  ciphers— magni- 
fying lens,  it  becomes  surely  very  interesting  to  consider 
what  we  may  most  wisely  represent  to  children  by  means 
so  potent,  so  dazzling,  and,  if  we  will,  so  faithful.  I  said 
just  now  that  I  must  guard  carefully  against  being  misled 
by  my  own  predilections,  because  having  been  myself 
brought  up  principally  on  fairy  legends,^  my  first  impulse 
would   be  to  insist   upon  every  story  we  teU  to   a  child 

>  [Principally,  bat  not  wholly  :  see  below^  §  102  (p.  835).    And  compare  Pr^BUriia^ 
i.  §§  1,  2.] 
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being  untrue,  and  every  scene  we  paint  for  it,  impossible. 
But  I  have  been  led,  as  often  before  confessed,^  gravely  to 
doubt  the  expediency  of  some  parts  of  my  early  training; 
and  perhaps  some  day  may  try  to  divest  myself  wholly, 
for  an  hour,  of  these  dangerous  recollections;  and  prepare 
a  lecture  for  you  in  which  I  will  take  Mr.  Gradgrind  on 
his  own  terms,'  and  consider  how  far,  making  it  a  rule  that 
we  exhibit  nothing  but  facts,  we  could  decorate  our  pages 
of  history,  and  illuminate  the  slides  of  our  lantern,  in  a 
manner  still  sufficiently  attractive  to  childish  taste.  For 
indeed  poor  Louise  and  her  brother,  kneeling  to  peep  under 
the  frii^es  of  the  circus-tent,  are  as  mach  in  search  after 
facts  as  the  most  scientific  of  us  all!  A  circus-rider,  with 
his  hoop,  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the  planet  Saturn  and  his 
ring,  and  exemplifies  a  great  many  more  laws  of  motion* 
botii  moral  and  physical;  nor  are  any  descriptions  of  the 
Valley  of  Diamonds,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Black  Islands, 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,^  anything  like  so  wonderful  as  the 
scenes  of  Califomia  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  you 
may  find  described  in  the  April  Number  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine^  under  the  heading  of  ''Early  Spring  in  Cali- 
fornia";^ and  may  see  represented  with  most  sincere  and 
passionate  enthusiasm  by  the  American  landscape  painter, 
Mr.  Moran,  in  a  survey  lately  published  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States/ 

^  [See,  for  instance,  For9  Clavigera,  Letter  54  (reprinted  in  I^aterita,  i,  §  54).] 

'  [See  tbe  opening  words  of  Hard  Times:  ''Now,  wbat  I  want  is,  Facts.  Teach 
these  bo}r8  and  girls  nothing  bat  Facts."  For  the  circus-tent,  see  ch.  iii.  There 
are  other  references  to  the  book  in  Vol.  XV.  p.  371,  and  Vol.  XVIL  p.  31.] 

'  [''The  Valley  of  Diamonds"  was  tbe  title  (taken  from  the  story  of  Sinbad) 
of  Lecture  i.  in  Ruskin's  Ethics  of  the  Dust  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  209).  For  the  Lake 
of  the  Black  Islands,  see  "The  Story  of  the  Fisherman,'^  passing  into  that  of 
"The  Story  of  the  Young  King  of  the  Black  Islands"  (vol.  i.  pp.  91  seq,  in  Lane's 
edition).] 

«  [Vol.  47,  pp.  410-423.] 

>  [Views  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  included  among  fifteen  water-colour 
sketches  by  Thomas  Moran,  finely  reproduced  by  chromo-lithograpby,  issued  at 
Boston  (L.  Prang  &  Co.)  in  1876,  under  the  title  The  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  the  Mountain  Regions  of  Portions  of  Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  described 
by  Professor  T.  F.  Hayden,  Geologist-in-Charge  of  the  United  States  Government 
Exploring  Expedition  .  .  .  illustrated,  etc.  The  publication  was  not  official,  but 
Professor  Hayden  refers  to  Moran's  coloured  sketches  as  supplementing  the  official 
survev.l 
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90.  Scenes  majestic  as  these,  pourtrayed  with  mere  and 
pure  fidelity  by  such  scientific  means  as  I  have  referred  to» 
would  form  a  code  of  geographic  instruction  beyond  all 
the  former  grasp  of  young  people;  and  a  source  of  enter- 
tainment,— I  had  nearly  said,  and  most  people  who  had  not 
watched  the  minds  of  children  carefully,  might  think, — 
inexhaustible.  Much,  indeed,  I  should  myself  hope  from 
it,  but  by  no  means  an  infinitude  of  entertainment.  For 
it  is  quite  an  inexorable  law  of  this  poor  human  nature  of 
ours,  that  in  the  development  of  its  healthy  infancy,  it  is 
put  by  Heaven  imder  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  its 
imagination  as  well  as  its  lungs  and  its  legs; — ^that  it  is 
forced  to  develop  its  power  of  invention,  as  a  bird  its 
feathers  of  flight;  that  no  toy  you  can  bestow  will  super- 
sede the  pleasure  it  has  in  fancying  something  tliat  isn^ 
there ;  and  the  most  instructive  histories;;  you  can  compile 
for  it  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  will  never  conquer  the 
interest  of  the  tale  which  a  clever  child  can  tdl  itself 
concerning  the  shipwreck  of  a  rose-leaf  in  the  shallows  of 
a  rivulet.* 

91.  One  of  the  most  curious  proofs  of  the  need  to 
children  of  this  exercise  of  the  inventive  and  believing 
power, — the  besoin  de  croire^  which  precedes  the  hescin 
d^aimer^ — you  will  find  in  the  way  you  destroy  the  vitality 
of  a  toy  to  them,  by  bringing  it  too  near  the  imitation  of 
life.  You  never  find  a  child  make  a  pet  of  a  mechanical 
mouse  that  runs  about  the  floor — of  a  poodle  that  yelps — 
of  a  tumbler  who  jumps  upon  wires.  The  child  falls  in 
love  with  a  quiet  thing,  with  an  ugly  one — ^nay,  it  may  be, 
with  one,  to  us,  totally  devoid  of  meaning.  My  little — 
ever-so-many-times-grand — cousin,  Lily,*  took  a  bit  of  stick 
with  a  round  knob  at  the  end  of  it  for  her  doll  one  day; — 
nursed  it  through  any  number  of  illnesses  with  the  most 
tender  solicitude;  and,  on  the  deeply-important  occasion  of 

^  [In  the  lecture  as  delivered^  ''.  .  .  the  shipwreck  of  a  walnatp«hell  in  * 
gatter"  {PaU  Mall  Gazette,  May  28).] 

*  [Miss  Lily  Severn,  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn ;  strictly, 
Rttskm's  second  cousin  once  removed.] 
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its  having  a  new  night-gown  made  for  it,  bent  down  her 
mother's  head  to  receive  the  confidential  and  timid  whisper 
— **  Mamma,  perhaps  it  had  better  have  no  sleeves,  because, 
as  Bibsey  has  no  arms,  she  mightn't  like  it."^ 

92.  I  must  take  notice  here,  but  only  in  passing, — ^the 
subject  being  one  to  be  followed  out  afterwards  in  studjdng 
more  grave  branches  of  art, — ^that  the  human  mind  in  its 
full  energy  having  thus  the  power  of  believing  simply  what 
it  likes,  the  responsibilities  and  the  fatalities  attached  to 
the  effort  of  Faith  are  greater  than  those  belonging  to 
bodily  deed,  precisely  in  the  degree  of  their  voluntariness. 
A  man  can't  always  do  what  he  likes,  but  he  can  always 
fancy  what  he  likes;  and  he  may  be  forced  to  do  what 
he  doesn't  like,  but  he  can't  be  forced  to  fancy  what  he 
doesn't  like. 

98.  I  use  for  the  moment,  the  word  ^Ho  fancy"  instead 
of  "to  believe,"  because  the  whole  subject  of  Fidelity 
and  Infidelity  has  been  made  a  mere  mess  of  quarrels  and 
blunders  by  our  habitually  forgetting  that  the  proper  power 
of  Faith  is  to  trust  without  evidence,  not  with  evidence. 
You  perpetually  hear  people  say,  "I  wcm't  believe  this  or 
that  unless  you  give  me  evidence  of  it."  Why,  if  you 
give  them  evidence  of  it,  they  know  it, — ^they  don't  believe, 
any  more.  A  man  doesn't  believe  there's  any  danger  in 
nitro-glycerine ;  at  last  he  gets  his  parlour-door  blown  into 
the  next  street.  He  is  then  better  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  time  for  belief  is  past. 

94.  Only,  observe,  1  don't  say  that  you  can  fancy  what 
you  like,  to  the  degree  of  receiving  it  for  truth.  Heaven 
forbid  we  should  have  a  power  such  as  that,  for  it  would 
be  one  of  voluntary  madness.  But  we  are,  in  the  most 
natural  and  rational  health,  able  to  foster  the  fancy,  up 
to  the  point  of  influencing  our  feelings  and  character  in 
the  strongest  way;  and  for  the  strength  of  that  healthy 
imaginative  faculty,  and  all  the  blending  of  the  good  and 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  incident,  see  Fors  Ciavigeray  Letter  95  (VoL  XXIX. 
p.  608).] 
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grace,  "richiesto  al  vero  ed  al  trastullo,"  *  we  are  wholly 
responsible.  We  may  cultivate  it  to  what  brightness  we 
choose,  merely  by  living  in  a  quiet  relation  with  natural 
objects  and  great  and  good  people,  past  or  present;  and 
we  may  extinguish  it  to  the  last  snuff,  merely  by  living  in 
town,  and  reading  the  Times  every  morning. 

"  We  are  scarcely  sufficiently  conscious,"  says  Mr.  King- 
lake,  with  his  delicate  precision  of  serenity  in  satire,  "  scarcely 
sufficiently  conscious  in  England,  of  the  great  debt  we  owe 
to  the  wise  and  watchful  press  which  presides  aoer  the  forma- 
tion of  our  opinions;  and  which  brings  about  this  splendid 
result,  namely,  that  in  matters  of  belief,  the  humblest  of 
us  are  lifted  up  to  the  level  of  the  most  sagacious,  so  that 
really  a  simple  Comet  in  the  Blues  is  no  more  likely  to 
entertain  a  foolish  belief  about  ghosts,  or  witchcraft,  or 
any  other  supernatural  topic,  than  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, or  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.'*^ 

95.  And  thus,  at  the  present  day,  for  the  education  or 
the  extinction  of  the  Fancy,  we  are  absolutely  left  to  our 
choice.  For  its  occupation,  not  wholly  so,  yet  in  a  far 
greater  measure  than  we  know.  Mr.  Wordsworth  speaks 
of  it  as  only  impossible  to  ^'have  sight  of  Proteus  rising 
from  the  sea,"  because  the  world  is  too  much  with  us;' 
also  Mr.  Kinglake,  though,  in  another  place,  he  calls  it 
**a  vain  and  heathenish  longing  to  be  fed  with  divine 
counsels  from  the  lips  of  Pallas  Athene,**' — yet  is  far 
happier  than  the  most  scientific  traveller  could  be  in  a 
trigonometric  measurement,  when  he  discovers  that  Nep- 
tune could  really  have  seen  Troy  from  the  top  of  Same- 
thrace:^  and  I  believe  that  we  should  many  of  us  find 
it  an  extremely  wholesome  and  useful  method  of  treating 

♦  Dante,  Purg.  xiv.  93. 

»  [EotUn,  ch.  \\\\.  (p.  147,  ed.  2).] 

'  [For  other  references  to  Wordsworth's  sonuety  ''The  world  is  too  mach  with 
OS,"  see  Vol  V.  p.  323,  and  Vol  XI.  p.  130.] 
*  \Eothm,  cb.  viL  (p.  104).] 
«  [i6Mf.,  eh.  iv.  (pp.  64,  66).    Neptune  should  be  JoTe.] 
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our  ordinary  affairs,  if  before  deciding,  even  upon  veiy 
minor  points  of  conduct  admitting  of  prudential  and  con- 
scientious debate,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  imagining  that 
Pallas  Athene  was  actually  in  the  room  with  us,  or  at 
least  outside  the  window  in  the  form  of  a  swallow,^  and 
permitted  us,  on  the  condition  always  of  instant  obedience, 
to  ask  her  advice  upon  the  matter. 

96.  Here  ends  my  necessary  parenthesis,  with  its  sus- 
picion of  preachment,'  for  which  I  crave  pardon,  and  I 
return  to  my  proper  subject  of  to-day, — ^the  art  whidi 
intends  to  address  only  childish  imagination,  and  whose 
object  is  primarily  to  entertain  with  grace. 

With  grace: — I  insist  much  on  this  latter  word.  Wc 
may  allow  the  advocates  of  a  material  philosophy  to  insist 
that  every  wild-weed  tradition  of  fairies,  gnomes,  and  sylphs 
should  be  well  ploughed  out  of  a  child's  mind  to  prepare 
it  for  the  good  seed  of  the  Grospel  of — Disgrace :  but  no 
defence  can  be  offered  for  the  presentation  of  these  ideas 
to  its  mind  in  a  form  so  vulgarized  as  to  defame  and  pol- 
lute the  masterpieces  of  former  literature.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  convince  the  young  proselyte  of  science  that  a 
cobweb  on  the  top  of  a  thistle  cannot  be  commanded  to 
catch  a  honey-bee  for  him,'  without  introducing  a  dance 
of  ungainly  fairies  on  the  site  of  the  cabstand  under  the 
Westminster  clock  tower,  or  making  the  Queen  of  them 
fall  in  love  with  the  sentry  on  guard.^ 

97.  With  grace,  then,  assuredly, — and  I  think  we  may 
add  also,  with  as  much  seriousness  as  an  entirely  fictitious 
subject  may  admit  of, — seeing  that  it  touches  the  border 
of  that  higher  world  which  is  not  fictitious.  We  are  all 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  the  scenes 
of  burlesque  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  exemplary 
of  Shakespeare's  general  treatment  of  fairy  character:  we 

1  [0dy89ey,  xxii.  240 :  see  Lw^s  Meinie,  §  79  (VoL  XXV.  p.  71).] 

*  'See  above,  §  20,  p.  270.] 

*  Midtummer  Night't  Dream,  Act  iv.  sc.  1.] 

*  ^e  description  is  of  the  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  lo/anthe,  which  had  been  produced  (November  28^  1882)  shortly 
before  the  time  of  Ruskin's  lecture.] 
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should  always  remember  that  he  places  the  most  beautiful 
words  descriptive  of  virgin  purity  which  English  poetry 
possesses,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Fairy  King,  and  that  to  the 
Lord  of  Fancies  he  entrusts  the  praise  of  the  conquest  of 
Fancy, — 

''In  maiden  meditation, — Fancy  free."^ 

Still  less  should  we  forget  the  function  of  household 
benediction,  attributed  to  them  always  by  happy  national 
superstition,  and  summed  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  same 
play,— 

''With  this  field-dew  consecrate. 
Every  fieiirj  take  his  gait; 
And  each  several  chamber  bless. 
Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace." 

98.  With  seriousness  then, — but  only,  I  repeat,  such  as 
entirely  fictitious  elements  properly  admit  of.  The  general 
grace  and  sweetness  of  Scott^s  moorland  fairy,  **  The  White 
Lady,"  failed  of  appeal  to  the  general  justice  of  public  taste, 
because  in  two  places  he  fell  into  the  exactly  opposite 
errors  of  unbecoming  jest,  and  too  far-venturing  solemnity* 
The  ducking  of  the  Sacristan  offended  even  his  most  loving 
readers ;  but  it  offended  them  chiefly  for  a  reason  of  which 
they  were  in  great  part  unconscious,  that  the  jest  is  carried 
out  in  the  course  of  the  charge  with  which  the  fairy  is 
too  gravely  entrusted,  to  protect,  for  Mary  of  Avenel,  her 
mother  s  Bible.* 

99.  It  is  of  course  impossible,  in  studying  questions  of 
this  kind,  to  avoid  confusion  between  what  is  fit  in  litera^ 
ture  and  in  art;  the  leading  principles  are  the  same  in 
both,  but  of  course  much  may  be  aUowed  to  the  narrator 
which  is  impossible  or  forbidden  to  the  draughtsman.  And 
I  necessarily  take  examples  chiefly  from  literature,  because 
the  greatest  masters  of  story  have  never  disdained  the 
playfully   supernatural    elements    of   fairy-tale,    while    it    is 

*  [Midwmmer  Night*t  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  2.    The  line  is  quoted  also  in  Vol.  XXTV. 
p.  68,  and  the  closing  lines  of  the  play  are  quoted  in  Vol.  VL  p.  445.] 

*  [See  chapt.  v.,  vii.,  viii.,  is.,  and  others  of  Tke  Mamutery.'] 
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Travelled  Ant,  The  Cat  and  her  Children,  and  Little 
Fido;^  and  with  these,  one  now  quite  lost,  but  which  I 
am  minded  soon  to  reprint  for  my  younger  pupils — ^The 
History  of  a  Field-Mouse,'  which  in  its  pretty  detail  is  no 
less  amusing,  and  much  more  natural,  than  the  town  and 
country  mice  of  Horace  and  Pope,'— classic,  in  the  best 
sense,  though  these  will  always  be. 

108.  There  is  the  more  need  that  some  true  and  pure 
examples  of  fable  in  this  kind  should  be  put  within  the 
reach  of  children,  because  the  wild  efforts  of  weak  writers 
to  increase  their  incomes  at  Christmas,  and  the  unscrupulous 
encouragement  of  them  by  competing  booksellers,  fill  our 
nurseries  with  forms  of  rubbish  which  are  on  the  one  side 
destructive  of  the  meaning  of  all  ancient  tradition,  and 
on  the  other,  reckless  of  every  really  interesting  truth  in 
exact  natural  history.  Only  the  other  day,  in  examining 
the  mixed  contents  of  a  somewhat  capacious  nursery  book- 
case, the  first  volume  I  opened  was  a  fairy  tale  in  which 
the  benevolent  and  moral  fairy  drove  a  '^matchless  pair  of 
white  cockatrices."  I  might  take  up  all  the  time  yet  left 
for  this  lecture  in  exposing  to  you  the  mingled  folly  and 
mischief  in  those  few  words; — ^the  pandering  to  the  first 
notion  of  vulgar  children  that  all  glory  consists  in  driving 
a  matchless  pair  of  something  or  other, — and  the  implied 
ignorance  in  which  only  such  a  book  could  be  presented 
to  any  children,  of  the  most  solemn  of  scriptural  promises 
to  them, — "the  weaned  child  shall  lay  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice*  den."* 

104.  And  the  next  book  I  examined  was  a  series  of  stories 
imported  from  Japan,*  most  of  them  simply  sanguinary  and 

♦  Macmillan,  1871.* 

*  [See  Evening4t  at  Home ;  or.  The  Juvenile  Budget  Opened,  6  vols.,  1792  ;  vol.  ii. 
pi  1 ;  vol.  i.  p.  43;  vol.  v.  p.  101 ;  vol.  i.  p.  106  ("The  History  of  a  Cat");  and 
vol.  i.  p.  119  ("ITie  LitUe  Dog").] 

•  [LiUle  Downy,  or  the  History  of  a  Field  Mo/use:  a  Moral  Tale  (1822).] 
'  'Horace,  Satiree,  ii.  6,  and  Pope's  Imitation.] 

*  Isaiah  xii.  8.] 

•  [Talee  of  Old  Japan,  by  A.  B.  Mitford  (afterwards  Lord  Redesdale),  with  illus- 
trations by  Japanese  artists.  The  "introduction"  is  not  the  author's  introduction 
to  the  volume,  but  the  opening  of  the  story  of  the  Ape  and  the  Crab :  see  p.  2C4.] 
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loathsome,^  but  one  or  two  pretending  to  be  zoological — as, 
for  instance,  that  of  the  Battle  of  the  Ape  and  the  Crab, 
of  which  it  is  said  in  the  introduction  that  *'men  should 
lay  it  up  in  their  hearts,  and  teach  it  as  a  profitable  lesson 
to  their  children."  In  the  opening  of  this  profitable  story, 
the  crab  plants  a  ''persimmon  seed  in  his  garden"  (the 
reader  is  not  informed  what  manner  of  fruit  the  persinuncm 
may  be),  and  watches  the  growth  of  the  tree  which  springs 
from  it  with  great  delight;  being,  we  are  told  in  another 
paragraph,  "a  simple-minded  creature." 

105.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  conception  of  char- 
acter in  the  great  zodiacal  crustacean  is  supposed  to  be 
scientific  or  aesthetic, — but  I  hope  that  British  children  at 
the  seaside  are  capable  of  inventing  somewhat  better  stories 
of  crabs  for  themselves;  and  if  they  would  farther  know 
the  foreign  manners  of  the  sidelong-pacing  people,  let  me 
ask  them  to  look  at  the  account  given  by  Lord  George 
Campbell,  in  his  Log  Letters  from  the  Challenger,^  of  his 
landing  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  quite  unsophisticated  crabs  of  that  locality  suc- 
ceeded first  in  stealing  his  fish-bait,  and  then  making  him 
lose  his  temper,  to  a  degree  extremely  unbecoming  in  a 
British  nobleman.  They  will  not,  after  the  perusal  of 
that  piquant — or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  pin9ant, — 
narrative,  be  disposed,  whatever  other  virtues  they  may 
possess,  to  ascribe  to  the  obliquitous  nation  that  of  simpli- 
city of  mind. 

106.  I  have  no  time  to  dwell  longer  on  the  existing 

^  rOn  JapaDese  art,  see  above,  §  56  (p.  271).] 

'  [See  pp.  38,  39  of  the  edition  of  1876  :  '^  Bat  the  crabs,  those  cheeky,  exasper- 
ating, but  intensely  amnsing  crabs  I  .  .  .  How  hot  and  exasperated  I  got  chasing 
them;  how  I  didn't  swear;  how  sitting  down  I  soon  saw  one  eye,  and  then  one 
claw,  and  then  the  other  eye  appear  over  a  ledge  of  rock;  how  it  watched  me: 
how  I  remained  breathless  and  still;  how  I  then  slily  drew  my  stick  along,  and 
how,  finally,  I  frantically  struck  at  it;  and  how,  after  all,  I  only  stung  my  arm 
and  didn't  touch  the  crab  !  How,  after  cutting  nice  strips  off  a  fish  for  Imit,  I  after 
ft  few  minutes  turned  round  and  found  it  all  stolen;  now  I  saw  the  robbers  dto- 
appearing  into  cracks ;  how  1  threw  my  stick  at  one,  and  struck  it  by  a  piece  of 
good  luck ;  with  what  joy  I  threw  it  into  the  sea,  and  saw  the  fish  rush  at  and 
devour  it.     Ha  I  revenge  is  sweet"] 

xxxin.  T 
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UOMoa  in  the  iijinitHlalinn  ddier  of  the  hbj  or  tke 
flumil  IdBgdoauL  I  nmt  pui  to  the  h^pier  dnlj  of 
ictomiiig^  thwJff  fiir  the  trath  witii  wliich  our  Iiiiii|g 
ftaotcn  lisfc  dnwu  fiir  ns  tlie  lovd^  dyuuly  of  little 
crcatiuw^  about  wlioie  reality  there  can  be  no  doobt;  and 
who  are  at  onoe  the  most  powcrfol  of  £uries»  and  the  most 
anwifingt  if  not  alwi^  the  most  sagariom,  of  animals. 

In  my  last  lecture,  I  noted  to  yon,  though  onty 
theticaOy,  the  smgohor  defect  m  Greek  art,  that  it 
gives  yoo  any  conception  of  Greek  duldren.^  Neither — up 
to  the  thirteenth  century — does  Gothic  ait  give  you  way 
conception  of  Gothic  diildren;  for,  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Goth  was  not  perfectly  Christianired,*  and  still 
thought  only  of  the  strength  ci  humanity  as  admirable 
in  bittle  or  venerable  in  judgment,  but  not  as  dutiful  in 
peace,  nor  ha^iy  in  simplicity. 

But  from  the  moment  when  the  ^irit  of  Christianity 
had  been  entirely  interpreted  to  the  Western  races,  the 
sanctity  of  womanhood  worshipped  in  the  Madonna,  and 
the  sanctity  of  childhood  in  unity  with  that  of  Christ, 
became  the  light  of  every  honest  hearth,  and  the  joy  of 
every  pure  and  chastened  souL  Yet  the  traditicms  of  art- 
subject,  and  the  vices  of  luxury  which  developed  themselves 
in  the  following  (fourteenth)  century,  {nevented  the  mani- 
festation of  this  new  force  in  domestic  life  for  two  centuries 
more;  and  then  at  last  in  the  child  angels  of  Luca,  Mino 
of  Fesole,  I^uini,  Angelico,  Ferugino,  and  the  first  days  of 
Raphael,  it  expressed  itself  as  the  one  pure  and  sacred 
passion  which  protected  Christendom  from  the  ruin  of  the 
llenaissance. 

107.  Nor  has  it  since  failed;  and  whatever  disgrace  or 
blame  obscured  the  conception  of  the  later  Flemish  and 
incipient  English  schools,  the  children,  whether  in  the 
pictures  of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  or  Sir  Joshua, 
were  always  beautiful     An  extremely  dark  period  indeed 

>  [See  above,  §  75,  p.  318.1 

s  [Compare  Vol  tCAmo,  §  248  (VoL  XXIII.  p.  146).] 
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follows,  leading  to  and  persisting  in  the  French  Revolution, 
and  issuing  in  the  merciless  manufacturing  fiiry,  which 
to-day  grinds  children  to  dust  between  millstones,  and  tears 
them  to  pieces  on  engine-wheels, — against  which  rises  round 
us.  Heaven  be  thanked,  again  the  protest  and  the  power 
of  Christianity,  restoring  the  fields  of  the  quiet  earth  to 
the  steps  of  her  infancy. 

108.  In  Germany,  this  protest,  1  believe,  began  with — 
it  is  at  all  events  perfectly  represented  by — ^the  Ludwig 
Richter  I  have  so  often  named  ;^  in  France,  with  Edward 
Fr^re,  whose  pictures  of  children  are  of  quite  immortal 
beauty.  But  in  England  it  was  long  repressed  by  the 
terrible  action  of  our  wealth,  compelling  our  painters  to 
represent  the  children  of  the  poor  as  in  wickedness  or 
misery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  terrific  facts  in  all  the 
history  of  British  art  that  Bewick  never  draws  children 
but  in  mischief.^ 

109.  I  am  not  able  to  say  with  whom,  in  Britain,  the 
reaction  first  begins, — but  certainly  not  in  painting  until 
after  WUkie,  in  all  whose  works  there  is  not  a  single 
example  of  a  beautiful  Scottish  boy  or  girL  I  imagine 
in  literature,  we  may  take  the  ** Cottar's  Saturday  Night" 
and  the  ^'toddlin'  wee  things  **  as  the  real  beginning  of 
child  benediction;  and  I  am  disposed  to  assign  in  England 
much  value  to  the  widely  felt,  though  little  acknowledged, 
influence  of  an  authoress  now  forgotten  —  Mary  Russell 
Mitford.'  Her  village  children  in  the  Lowlands — in  the 
Highlands,  the  Lucy  Grays  and  Alice  Fells  of  Words- 
worth— brought  back  to  us  the  hues  of  Fairy  Land ;  and 
although  long  by  Academic  art  denied  or  resisted,  at  last 
the  charm  is  felt  in  London  itself, — on  pilgrimage  in  whose 
suburbs  you  find  the  Little  Nells  and  boy  David  Copper- 
fields  ;  and  in  the  heart  of  it.  Kit's  baby  brother  at  Astley's, 

»  [See  above,  pp.  286,  300;  and  for  Frere,  VoL  XIV.  pp.  142,  174.  347.1 

*  [Compare   Raskin's  notes  on  Bewick's   Birds  at  yoL   L  p.  82  (Vol.  XXX. 

^'  •  [Compare  "My  First  Editor,"  §  15  (VoL  XXXIV.  p.  103).] 
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indenting  his  cheek  with  an  oyster-shell  to  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders;^  till  at  last,  bursting  out  like  one  of  the 
sweet  Surrey  fountains,  all  dazzling  and  pure,  you  have 
the  radiance  and  innocence  of  reinstated  infant  divinity 
showered  again  among  the  flowers  of  English  meadows  by 
Mrs.  AUingham  and  Kate  Greenaway. 

110.  It  has  chanced  strangely,  that  every  one  of  the 
artists  to  whom  in  these  lectures  I  wished  chiefly  to  direct 
your  thoughts,  has  been  insufficiently,  or  even  disadvan- 
tageously,  represented  by  his  work  in  the  exhibitions  of 
the  season.'  But  chiefly  I  have  been  disappointed  in  find- 
ing no  drawing  of  the  least  interest  by  Mrs.  AUingham  in 
the  room  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.  And  let  me 
say  in  passing,  that  none  of  these  new  splendours  and 
spaces  of  show  galleries,  with  attached  restaurants  to  sup* 
port  the  cockney  constitution  under  the  trial  of  getting 
from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other,  will  in  the  least  make 
up  to  the  real  art-loving  public  for  the  loss  of  the  good 
fellowship  of  our  old  societies,  every  member  of  which  sent 
everythii^  he  had  done  best  in  the  year  into  the  room, 
for  the  May  meetings:  shone  with  his  debited  measure  of 
admiration  in  his  accustomed  comer;  supported  his  asso- 
ciates without  eclipsing  them;  supplied  his  customers  with- 
out impoverishing  them ;  and  was  permitted  to  sell  a  picture 
to  his  patron  or  his  friend,  without  paying  fifty  guineas 
commission  on  the  business  to  a  dealer.' 

111.  Howsoever  it  may  have  chanced,  Mrs.  AUingham 
has  nothing  of  importance  in  the  water-colour  room;  and 
I  am  even  sorrowfully  compelled  to  express  my  regret 
that  she  should  have  spent  unavailing  pains  in  finishing 
single  heads,  which  are  at  the  best  uninteresting  miniatures, 
instead  of  fulfilling  her  true  gift,  and  doing  what  (in  Miss 

*  rSee  ch.  xxxix.  of  The  Old  Curumty  Shop,] 

'  [Compare  what  Ruskin  Mid  (in  the  lecture  as  delivered)  of  Leighton ;  above, 
p.  318  n.] 

'  rCompare  what  Ruskin  wjb,  in  the  Note*  on  Prout  and  Hunt,  on  the  room  of 
the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  *'  in  Mays  of  long  ago,"  and  on  the  prices  of  those 
days:  VoL  XIV.  pp.  389-300,  403.] 
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Alexander's  words)  "the  Lord  made  her  for"* — ^in  repre- 
senting the  gesture,  character,  and  humour  of  charming 
children  in  country  landscapes.  Her  "Tea  Party,**  in  last 
year's  exhibition,*  with  the  little  girl  giving  her  doll  its 
bread  and  milk,  and  taking  care  that  she  supped  it  with 
propriety,  may  be  named  as  a  most  lovely  example  of  her 
feeling  and  her  art;  and  the  drawing  which  some  years  ago 
riveted,  and  ever  since  has  retained,  the  public  admiratioDt 
— ^the  two  deliberate  housewives  in  their  village  toynshop, 
bent  on  domestic  utilities  and  economies,  and  proud  in  the 
acquisition  of  two  flat  irons  for  a  farthing,' — ^has  become, 
and  rightly,  a  classic  picture,  which  will  have  its  place 
among  the  memorable  things  in  the  art  of  our  time,  when 
many  of  its  loudly  trumpeted  magnificences  are  remem- 
bered no  more. 

112.  I  must  not  in  this  place  omit  mention,  with  sin- 
cere gratitude,  of  the  like  motives  in  the  paintings  of 
Mr.  Birket  Foster ;  *  but  with  regret  that  in  too  equal, 
yet  incomplete,  realization  of  them,  mistaking,  in  many 
instances,  mere  spotty  execution  for  finish,  he  has  never 
taken  the  high  position  that  was  open  to  him  as  an  illus- 
trator of  rustic  life. 

And  I  am  grieved  to  omit  the  names  of  many  other 
Artists  who  have  protested,  with  consistent  feeling,  against 
the  misery  entailed  on  the  poor  children  of  our  great 
cities, — by  painting  the  real  inheritance  of  childhood  in 
the  meadows  and  fresh  air.  But  the  graciousness  and  sen- 
timent of  them  all  is  enough  represented  by  the  hitherto 

^  [For  the  phrase,  see  MisB  Alexander's  Prefi^e  to  Boadiide  Songs  qf  Tufcami 
(Vol.  XXXII.  p.  68).] 

>  ['*  The  Children's  Tea/'  No.  248  in  the  Summer  Exhihition  of  1882  at  the 
Old  Water-Colour  Society.  The  drawing  is  reproduced  in  colours  at  ik  86  of 
Happy  England  as  painted  by  Helen  AUingham,  hy  Marcus  B.  Huish^  1903.1 

'  [This  is  the  drawing  called  ''  Young  Customers  "  exhibited  at  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society  in  1875  :  see  Ruskin's  Academy  Notes  in  that  year  (VoL  XTV. 
p.  264).  The  picture  secured  her  election  as  a  member  of  the  Society ;  it  was 
founded  on  a  black-and-white  drawing  made  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Swing's  A  FkU  Irof 
Jot  a  Farthing,     It  is  reproduced  in  colours  at  p.  50  of  Happy  EngHndA 

*  [For  other  references  to  him^  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  299^  and  Vol.  XXII. 
p.  892  n.] 
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undreamt-of»  and»  in  its  range,  unrivalled,  fancy,  which  is 
now  re-establishing  throughout  gentle  Europe,  tlie  manners 
and  customs  of  fairyland. 

118.  I  may  best  indicate  to  you  the  grasp  which  the 
genius  of  Miss  Kate  Greenaway  has  taken  upon  the  spirit  of 
foreign  lands,  no  less  than  her  own,  by  translating  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  entirely  candid,  and  intimately  observant, 
review  of  modem  English  art,  given  by  Monsieur  Ernest 
Chesneau,  in  his  small  volume.  La  Peinture  Angkuset^  of 
which  I  will  only  at  present  say,  that  any  of  my  pupils 
who  read  French  with  practice  enough  to  recognize  the 
finesse  of  it  in  exact  expression,  may  not  only  accept  his 
criticism  as  my  own,  but  will  find  it  often  more  careful 
than  mine,  and  nearly  always  better  expressed;  because 
French  is  essentially  a  critical  language,  and  can  say  things 
in  a  sentence  which  it  would  take  half  a  page  of  English 
to  explain. 

114.  He  gives  first  a  quite  lovely  passage  (too  long  to 
introduce  now)  upon  the  gentleness  of  the  satire  of  John 
Leech,  as  opposed  to  the  bitter  malignity  of  former  carica- 
ture. Then  he  goes  on:*  "The  great  softening  of  the 
English  mind,  so  manifest  already  in  John  Leech,  shows 
itself  in  a  decisive  manner  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  public  have  lately  received  the  designs  of  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  Mr.  Caldecott,  and  Miss  Kate  Greenaway.  The  twa 
first  named  artists  began  by  addressing  to  children  the 
stories  of  Perrault  and  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  translated 
and  adorned  for  them  in  a  dazzling  manner;  .  .  .  and,, 
in  the  works  of  all  these  three  artists,  landscape  plays 
an  important  part; — ^familiar  landscape,  very  English,  inter- 
preted with  a  'bonhomie  savante'"  (no  translating  that),^ 
"spiritual,  decorative  in  the  rarest  taste, — strange  and  pre- 
cious adaptation  of  Etruscan   art,    Flemish   and   Japanese, 

^  [A  volume  (1883)  in  the  Bihlioth^que  de  PErueignement  de»  Beaux-ArU.  The 
book  was  afterwards  (1886)  translated  into  English^  with  a  Preface  by  Ruskin  (for 
which  see  Vol.  XXXIV.).] 

*  [Raskin  translates  (with  some  rearrangement)  from  pp.  382^  834^  336.] 
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reaching,  together  with  the  perfect  interpretation  of  nature, 
to  incomparable  chords  of  colour  harmony.  .  •  .  These 
powers  are  found  in  the  work  of  the  three,  but  Miss 
Greenaway,  with  a  profound  sentiment  of  love  for  children, 
puts  the  child  alone  on  the  scene,  companions  him  in  his 
own  solitudes,  and  shows  the  infantine  nature  in  all  its 
naivete,  its  gaucherie,  its  touching  grace,  its  shy  alarm, 
its  discoveries,  ravishments,  embarrassments,  and  victories; 
the  stumblings  of  it  in  wintry  ways,  the  enchanted  smiles 
of  its  spring  time,  and  all  the  history  of  its  fond  heart  and 
guiltless  egoism.  .  .  . 

**  From  the  honest  but  fierce  laugh  of  the  coarse  Saxon» 
William  Hogarth,  to  the  delicious  smile  of  Kate  Green- 
away,  there  has  past  a  century  and  a  half.  Is  it  the  same 
people  which  applauds  to-day  the  sweet  genius  and  tender 
malices  of  the  one,  and  which  applauded  the  bitter  genius 
and  slaughterous  satire  of  the  other?  After  all,  that  is 
possible, — the  hatred  of  vice  is  only  another  manifestation 
of  the  love  of  innocence." 

Thus  far  M.  Chesneau — and  I  venture  only  to  take  up 
the  admirable  passage  at  a  question  I  did  not  translate: 
"  Ira-t-on  au  delk,  fera-t-on  mieux  encore  ? " — and  to  answer 
joyfully.  Yes,  if  you  choose ;  you,  the  British  public,  to  en- 
courage the  artist  in  doing  the  best  she  can  for  you.  She 
will,  if  you  will  receive  it  when  she  does. 

115.  I  have  brought  with  me  to-day  in  the  first  place 
some  examples  of  her  pencil  sketches  in  primary  design. 
These  in  general  the  public  cannot  see,  and  these,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  the  finest  imaginative  work,  contain 
the  best  essence  of  it, — qualities  never  afterwards  to  be 
recovered,  and  expressed  with  the  best  of  all  sensitive 
instruments,  the  pencil  point.^ 

You  have  here,  for  consummate  example,  a  dance  of 
fairies  under  a  mushroom,  which  she  did  under  challenge 
to  show  me  what  fairies  were  like.     "They'll  be  very  like 

>  [Compare  what   Ruakio   nys   of  Turner's    practice  with    the    pencil  point: 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  246.] 
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children,"  she  said;  I  answered  that  I  didn't  mind,  and 
should  like  to  see  them,  all  the  same; — so  here  they  are, 
with  a  dance,  also  of  two  girlies,  outside  of  a  mushroom; 
and  I  don't  know  whether  the  elfins  or  girls  are  fairy- 
footedest:  and  one  or  two  more  subjects,  which  you  may 
find  out;^ — but,  in  all,  you  will  see  that  the  line  is  in- 
effably tender  and  delicate,  and  can't  in  the  least  be  repre- 
sented by  the  lines  of  a  woodcut.  But  I  have  long  since 
shown  you  the  power  of  line  engraving  as  it  was  first  used 
in  Florence;*  and  if  you  choose,  you  may  far  recover  the 
declining  energies  of  line  engraving  in  EngUnd,  by  en- 
couraging its  use  in  the  multiplication,*  whether  of  these, 
or  of  Turner  outlines,  or  of  old  Florentine  silver  point 
outlines,  no  otherwise  to  be  possessed  by  you.  I  have  given 
you  one  example  of  what  is  possible  in  Mr.  Rofie's  engrav- 
ing of  Ida;'  and,  if  all  goes  well,  before  the  autumn  fairy 
rings  are  traced,  you  shall  see  some  fairy  Idas  caught  flying.^ 

116.  So  far  of  pure  outline.  Next,  for  the  enrichment 
of  it  by  colour.  Monsieur  Chesneau  doubts  if  the  charm  of 
Miss  Greenaway's  work  can  be  carried  farther.  I  answer, 
with  security, — yes,  very  much  farther,  and  that  in  two 
directions :  fbrst,  in  her  own  method  of  design ;  and  secondly, 
the  manner  of  its  representation  in  printing. 

First,  her  own  design  has  been  greatly  restricted  by  being 
too  ornamental,  or,  in  your  modern  phrase,  decorative ; — con- 
tracted into  any  corner  of  a  Christmas  card,  or  stretched 
like  an  elastic  band  round  the  edges  of  an  almanack.  Now, 
her  art  is  much  too  good  to  be  used  merely  for  illumina- 
tion; it  is  essentially  and  perfectly  that  of  true  colour- 
picture,  and  that  the  most  naive  and  delightful  manner  of 
picture,  because,  on  the  simplest  terms,  it   comes   nearest 

*  [The  drawings  here  referred  to  were  not  left  at  Oxford.  At  p.  218  of  Kate 
Oreenaioay,  by  M.  H.  Spielmann  and  G.  S.  Layard^  will  be  foand  a  reprodnctioQ 
of  a  Fairies'  Dance  (though  not  the  one  here  mentioned).] 

>  [In  the  lectures  of  1872^  entitled  Ariadne  Florentina,  VoL  XXII.] 

>  [See  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  3  (Plate  I.) ;  already  referred  to  above,  p.  283.] 

*  [Ruskin  gave  engravings  from  Miss  Kate  Greenaway's  drawings  in  Letters 
91-96  of  Fore  Clawgera;  others,  which  he  had  prepared,  are  collected  on  Plate 
XXXIX.  here.] 
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reality.  No  end  of  mischief  has  been  done  to  modem  art 
by  the  habit  of  running  semi-pictorial  illustration  round  the 
margins  of  ornamental  volumes,  and  Miss  Greenaway  has 
been  wasting  her  strength  too  sorrowfully  in  making  the 
^ges  of  her  little  birthday  books,  and  the  like,  glitter  with 
unregarded  gold,  whereas  her  power  should  be  concentrated 
in  the  direct  illustration  of  connected  story,  and  her  pictures 
should  be  made  complete  on  the  page,  and  far  more  realistic 
than  decorative.  There  is  no  charm  so  enduring  as  that 
of  the  real  representation  of  any  given  scene ;  her  present 
designs  are  like  living  flowers  flattened  to  go  into  an  her- 
barium, and  sometimes  too  pretty  to  be  believed.  We  must 
ask  her  for  more  descriptive  reality,^  for  more  convincing 
simplicity,  and  we  must  get  her  to  organize  a  school  of 
colourists  by  hand,  who  can  absolutely  facsimile  her  own 
first  drawing. 

117.  This  is  the  second  matter  on  which  I  have  to 
insist.  I  bring  with  me  to-day  twelve  of  her  original  draw- 
ings, and  have  mounted  beside  them,  good  impressions  of 
the  published  prints. 

I  may  heartily  congratulate  both  the  publishers  and  pos- 
sessors of  the  book  on  the  excellence  of  these ;  yet  if  you 
examine  them  closely,  you  will  find  that  the  colour  blocks 
of  the  print  sometimes  slip  a  little  aside,  so  as  to  lose  the 
precision  of  the  drawing  in  important  places ; '  and  in  many 
other  respects  better  can  be  done»  in  at  least  a  certain 
number  of  chosen  copies.  1  must  not,  however,  detain  you 
to-day  by  entering  into  particulars  in  this  matter.     I   am 

^  [This  was  a  reqaest  which  RuakiD  was  ooustaatly  pressing  npou  Kate  Green- 
jiway  :  see  his  letters  to  her  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition,  and  compare 
Vol.  XXX.  p.  239.] 

'  [To  like  effect,  M.  Chesneau  said,  in  a  note  appended  to  the  English  transla- 
tion of  his  hook  (p.  336):  ''The  author  has  since  seen  at  the  Ruskin  school  at 
Oxford  a  whole  set  of  original  designs  firom  the  pencil  of  this  charming  artist,  and 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the  engravings  in  colour  which 
have  been  made  from  them.  He  can  only  say  now  that  the  reproductions  resemble 
the  originals  as  the  light  of  the  moon  does  the  sunlight ;  they  are  a  pale  reflection." 
An  account  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Evans  in  producing 
his  coloured  prints  from  Kate  Greenaway's  designs  will  be  found  at  pp.  64-66  m 
Messrs.  Spielmann  and  La3rard's  book.] 
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content  to  ask  your  sympathy  in  the  endeavour,  if  I  can 
prevail  on  the  artist  to  undertake  it. 

Only  with  respect  to  this  and  every  other  question  of 
method  in  engraving,  observe  farther  that  cdl  the  drawings 
I  bring  you  to-day  agree  in  one  thing, — ^minuteness*  and 
delicacy  of  touch  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  visible  in  its 
perfectness  to  the  eyes  of  youth,  but  neither  executed  with 
a  magnifying  glass,  nor,  except  to  aged  eyes,  needing  one. 
Even  I,  at  sixty-four,  can  see  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
work  without  spectacles ;  though  only  the  youngest  of  my 
friends  here  can  see,  for  instance,  Kate's  fairy  dance,  per- 
fectly, but  they  can,  with  their  own  bright  eyes, 

118.  And  now  please  note  this,  for  an  entirely  general 
law,  again  and  again  reiterated  by  me  for  many  a  year.^ 
All  great  art  is  deUcatCj  and  fine  to  the  uttermost.  Wher- 
ever there  is  blotting,  or  daubing,  or  dashing,  there  is 
weakness,  at  least ;  probably,  affectation ;  certainly,  bluntness 
of  feeling.  But,  all  delicacy  which  is  rightly  pleasing  to 
the  human  mind  is  addressed  to  the  unaided  human  sights 
not  to  microscopic  help  or  mediation.' 

And  now  generalize  that  law  farther.  As  all  noble 
sight  is  with  the  eyes  that  Grod  has  given  you,  so  all  noble 
motion  is  with  the  limbs  God  has  balanced  for  you,  and 
all  noble  strength  with  the  arms  He  has  knit.  Though 
you  should  put  electric  coils  into  your  high  heels,  and 
make  spring-heeled  Jacks  and  Gills  of  yourselves,  you  will 
never  dance,  so,  as  you  could  barefoot.  Though  you  could 
have  machines  that  would  swing  a  ship  of  war  into  the 
sea,  and  drive  a  railway  train  through  a  rock,  all  divine 
strength  is  still  the  strength  of  Herakles,  a  man's  wrestle, 
and  a  man's  blow. 

119.  There  are  two  other  points  T  must  try  to  enforce 
in  closing,  very  clearly.  "Landscape,"  says  M.  Chesneau, 
"takes  great  part  in  these  lovely  designs."    He  does  not 


^  [See^  for  instance^  Modern  PaitUwa^  vol.  iiL  (Vol.  V.  p.  63),  and  ElemenU  qf 

'awing,  Pre&ce.  §7 ~* 

*  [Compare  Vol. 
Pntterita,  ii.  §  200.] 


Dramng/Frefacej  §  7  (Vol.  XV.  p.  12).! 

«  [Compare  Vol.   XV.  p.  405;  Vol.   XXV.  p.  469;  Vol  XXVI.  p.  114;  and 
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say  of  what  kind ;  may  I  ask  you  to  look,  for  yourselves, 
and  think? 

There  are  no  railroads  in  it,  to  carry  the  children  away 
with,  are  there?  no  tunnel  or  pit  mouths  to  swallow  them 
up,  no  league-long  viaducts — no  blinkered  iron  bridges! 
There  are  only  winding  brooks,  wooden  foot-bridges,  and 
grassy  hills  without  any  holes  cut  into  them! 

Again — ^there  are  no  parks,  no  gentlemen's  seats  with 
attached  stables  and  offices  1 — ^no  rows  of  model  lodging 
houses  I  no  charitable  institutions !  1  It  seems  as  if  none 
of  these  things  which  the  English  mind  now  rages  after, 
possess  any  attraction  whatever  for  this  unimpressionable 
person.  She  is  a  graceful  Gallio— Gallia  gratia  plena, — and 
cares  for  none  of  those  things.^ 

And  more  wonderful  still, — there  are  no  gasworks  I  no 
waterworks,  no  mowing  machines,  no  sewing  machines,  no 
telegraph  poles,  no  vestige,  in  fact,  of  science,  civilization, 
economical  arrangements,  or  commercial  enterprise  1 1 1 

120.  Would  you  wish  me,  with  professorial  authority, 
to  advise  her  that  her  conceptions  belong  to  the  dark  ages, 
and  must  be  reared  on  a  new  foundation?  Or  is  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  reconmiendably  conceivable  by  j/om,  that 
perhaps  the  world  we  truly  live  in  may  not  be  quite  so 
changeable  as  you  have  thought  it; — that  all  the  gold  and 
silver  you  can  dig  out  of  the  earth  are  not  worth  the 
kingcups  and  the  daisies  she  gave  you  of  her  grace;  and 
that  all  the  fiiry,  and  the  flutter,  and  the  wonder,  and  the 
wistfiilness,  of  your  lives,  will  never  discover  for  you  any 
other  than  the  ancient  blessing:  ''He  maketh  me  to  Ik 
down  in  green  pastures.  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul*'?* 

121.  Yet  one  word  more.  Observe  that  what  this  un- 
impressionable person  does  draw,  she  draws  as  like  it  as 
she  can.  It  is  true  that  the  combination  or  composition 
of  things  is  not  what  you  can  see  every  day.    You  can't 


See  Acta  xviii.  17.1 
PMdmt  sdiL  2.] 
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every  day,  for  instance,  see  a  baby  thrown  into  a  basket 
of  roses;  but  when  she  has  once  pleasantly  invented  that 
arrangement  for  you,  baby  is  as  like  baby,  and  rose  as  like 
rose,  as  she  can  possibly  draw  them.  And  the  beauty  of 
them  is  in  hdng  like.  They  are  blissful,  just  in  the  degree 
that  they  are  natural;  and  the  fairy  land  she  creates  for 
you  is  not  beyond  the  sky  nor  beneath  the  sea,  but  nigh 
you,  even  at  your  doors.^  She  does  but  show  you  how  to 
see  it,  and  how  to  cherish. 

Long  since  I  told  you  this  great  law  of  noble  imagi- 
nation.  It  does  not  create,  it  does  not  even  adorn,  it  does 
but  reveaU  the  treasures  to  be  possessed  by  the  spirit.  I 
told  you  this*  of  the  work  of  the  great  painter  whom, 
in  that  day,  every  one  accused  of  representing  only  the 
fantastic  and  the  impossible.  I  said  forty  years  ago,  and 
say  at  this  instant,  more  solemnly.  All  his  magic  is  in 
his  truth. 

122.  I  show  you,  to-day,  a  beautiful  copy  made  for 
me  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  the  dra¥dng  which,  of  all  the 
Turners  I  gave  you,  I  miss  the  most.'  I  never  thought  it 
could  have  been  copied  at  all,  and  have  received  from  Mr. 
Macdonald,  in  this  lovely  rendering  of  it,  as  much  a  lesson 
as  a  consolation.  For  my  purpose  to-day  it  is  just  as  good 
as  if  I  had  brought  the  drawing  itself. 

It  is  one  of  the  Loire  series,  which  the  engravers  could 
not  attempt,  because  it  was  too  lovely;  or  would  not 
attempt,  because  there  was,  to  their  notion,  nothing  in  it. 
It  is  only  a  coteau,  scarce  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river, 
nothing  like  so  high  as  the  Thames  banks  between  here 
and  Reading,  only  a  coteau,  and  a  recess  of  calm  water, 
and  a  breath  of  mist,  and  a  ray  of  sunset.  The  simplest 
things,  the  frequentest,  the  dearest;  things  that  you  may 
see  any  summer  evening  by  a  thousand  thousand  streams 

»  [Mark  xiii.  29.] 

'  [Here  the  ''yoa"  meant  Raskin's  readers  generalljr^  and  the  reference  is  to 
Modem  Painters,  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition,  ^  46  (Vol  III.  p.  51).] 

'  [Standard  Series  No.  3  (Vol  XXI.  p.  12).  Mr.  Macdonald's  copy  was  placed 
by  Ruskin  at  Felstead  House  (Training  School)^  Oxford.] 
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among  the  low  hills  of  old  familiar  lands.  Love  them» 
and  see  them  rightly, — Andes  and  Caucasus,  Amazon  and 
Indus,  can  give  you  no  more. 

128.  The  danger  imminent  on  you  is  the  destruction 
of  what  you  have.  I  walked  yesterday  afternoon  round 
St.  John's  gardens,  and  found  them,  as  they  always  are 
in  spring  time,  almost  an  ideal  of  earthly  Paradise, — ^the 
St.  John's  students  also  disporting  themselves  therein  in 
games  preparatory  to  the  advent  of  the  true  fairies  of 
Commemoration.  But,  the  afternoon  before,  I  had  walked 
down  St.  John's  Road^  and,  on  emerging  therefix)m  to 
cross  the  railway,  found  on  my  left  hand  a  piece  of  waste 
ground,  extremely  characteristic  of  that  with  which  we  now 
always  adorn  the  suburbs  of  our  cities,  and  of  which  it 
can  only  be  said  that  no  demons  could  contrive,  under  the 
earth,  a  more  uncomfortable  and  abominable  place  of  misery 
for  the  condemned  souls  of  dirty  people,  than  Oxford  thus 
allows  the  western  light  to  shine  upon — "nel  aer  dolce,. 
che  dal  sol  s'allegra.*' ^  For  many  a  year  I  have  now  been 
telluig  you,*  and  in  the  final  words  of  this  first  course  of 
lectures  in  which  I  have  been  permitted  again  to  resume 
work  among  you,  let  me  tell  you  yet  once  more,  and  if 
possible,  more  vehemently,  that  neither  sound  art,  policy^ 
nor  religion,  can  exist  in  England,  until,  neglecting,  if  it 
must  be,  your  own  pleasure  gardens  and  pleasure  chambers, 
you  resolve  that  the  streets  which  are  the  habitation  of  the 
poor,  and  the  fields  which  are  the  playgrounds  of  their 
children,  shall  be  again  restored  to  the  rule  of  the  spirits^ 
whosoever  they  are  in  earth,  and  heaven,  that  ordain,  and 
reward,  with  constant  and  conscious  felicity,  all  that  is 
decent  and  orderly,  beautiful  and  pure. 


'[ 


Iiifemo,  viL  122 :  quoted  also  in  Vol  V.  p.  311,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  381.] 
Compare  Lecturet  on  Art,  §  116  (Vol.  XX.  p.  107).] 


LECTURE  V 

THE   FIRESIDE 

JOHN  LEECH  AND  JOHN  TENNIEL 

(DeUvered  1th  and  lOth  November  1883) 

124.  The  outlines  of  the  schools  of  our  National  Art  which 
I  attempted  in  the  four  lectures  given  last  spring,  had  led 
us  to  the  point  where  the,  to  us  chiefly  important,  and,  it 
may  perhaps  be  said,  temporarily,  all  important  questions 
respecting  the  uses  of  art  in  popular  education,  were  intro- 
duced to  us  by  the  beautiful  drawings  of  Miss  Alexander 
and  Miss  Greenaway.  But  these  drawings,  in  their  digni- 
fied and  delicate,  often  reserved,  and  sometimes  severe 
characters,  address  themselves  to  a  circle,  which  however 
largCf — or  even  (I  say  it  with  thankfulness)  practically 
infinite,  yet  consists  exclusively  of  persons  of  already  culti- 
vated sensibilities,  and  more  or  less  gentle  and  serious 
temper.  The  interests  of  general  education  compel  our 
reference  to  a  class  entirely  beneath  these,  or  at  least  dis- 
tinct from  them;  and  our  consideration  of  art-methods  to 
which  the  conditions  of  cheapness,  and  rapidity  of  multipli- 
cation, are  absolutely  essential. 

125.  I  have  stated,  and  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
my  political  economy  which  you  will  find  on  examination 
to  be  the  expression  of  a  final  truth,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  just  or  real  cheapness,  but  that  all  things  have 
their  necessary  price :  ^  and  that  you  can  no  more  obtain 
them  for  less  than  that  price,  than  you  can  alter  the  course 
of  the  earth.  When  you  obtain  anything  yourself  for  half- 
price,  somebody  else  must  always  have  paid  the  other  half. 

I  [See,  for  initance,  Munera  Puherit,  §  62  n.  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  185}.] 
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But,  in  the  sense  either  of  having  cost  less  labour,  or  of 
being  the  productions  of  less  rare  genius,  there  are,  of 
course,  some  kinds  of  art  more  generally  attainable  than 
others;  and,  of  these,  the  kinds  which  depend  on  the  use 
of  the  simplest  means  are  also  those  which  are  calculated 
to  have  most  influence  over  the  simplest  minds.  The  dis- 
cipUned  quaUties  of  line-engraving  will  scarcely  be  relished, 
and  often  must  even  pass  unperceived,  by  an  uneducated 
or  careless  observer;  but  the  attention  of  a  child  may  be 
excited,  and  the  apathy  of  a  clown  overcome,  by  the  blunt 
lines  of  a  vigorous  woodcut. 

126.  To  my  own  mind,  there  is  no  more  beautiful  proof 
of  benevolent  design  in  the  creation  of  the  earth,  than  the 
exact  adaptation  of  its  materials  to  the  art-power  of  man.^ 
The  plasticity  and  constancy  under  fire  of  clay ;  the  ductility 
and  Visibility  of  gold  and  iron;  the  consistent  softness  of 
marble;  and  the  fibrous  toughness  of  wood,  are  in  each 
material  carried  to  the  exact  degree  which  renders  them 
provocative  of  skill  by  their  resistance,  and  full  of  reward 
for  it  by  their  compliance:  so  that  the  deUght  with  which, 
after  si^ciently  intimate  study  of  the  methods  of  manual 
work,  the  student  ought  to  regard  the  excellence  of  a 
masterpiece,  is  never  merely  the  admiration  of  difficulties 
overcome,  but  the  sympathy,  in  a  certain  sense,  both  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  workman  in  managing  a  substance  so 
pUable  to  his  will,  and  with  the  worthiness,  fitness,  and 
obedience  of  the  material  itself,  which  at  once  invites  his 
authority,  and  rewards  his  concessions. 

127.  But  of  all  the  various  instruments  of  his  life  and 
genius,  none  are  so  manifold  in  their  service  to  him  as 
that  which  the  forest  leaves  gather  every  summer  out  of 
the  air  he  breathes.  Think  of  the  use  of  it  in  house  and 
fumitiure  alone.  I  have  lived  in  marble  palaces,  and  under 
frescoed  loggie,  but  have  never  been  so  comfortable  in 
either  as  in   the   clean  room  of  an   old   Swiss  inn,  whose 


'^  >  [On  tliii  Bolnect,  tee  Vol.  VL  p.  143,  and  tli«  other  pMMgM  there  noted 
(eepeciaUy  Vol.  XII.  p.  200).] 
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walls  and  floor  were  of  plain  deal.  You  will  find  also,  in 
the  long  run,  that  none  of  your  modem  assthetic  upholstery* 
can  match,  for  comfort,  good  old  Elnglish  oak  wainscot; 
and  that  the  crystalline  magnificence  of  the  marbles  of 
Genoa  and  the  macigno  of  Florence  can  give  no  more 
pleasure  to  daily  life  than  the  carved  brackets  and  trefoiled 
gables  which  once  shaded  the  busy  and  merry  streets,  and 
lifted  the  chiming  carillons  above  them,  in  Kent  and 
Picardy. 

128.  As  a  material  of  sculpture,  wood  has  hitherto  been 
employed  chiefly  by  the  less  cultivated  races  of  Europe; 
and  we  cannot  know  what  Orcagna  would  have  made  of 
his  shrine,  or  Ghiberti  of  his  gates,  if  they  had  worked  in 
olive  wood  instead  of  marble  and  bronze.  But  even  as 
matters  now  stand,  the  carving  of  the  pinnacled  stalls  in 
our  northern  cathedrals,  and  that  of  the  foliage  on  the 
horizontal  beams  of  domestic  architecture,  gave  rise  to  a 
school  of  ornament  of  which  the  proudest  edifices  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  only  the  translation  into  stone;  and 
to  which  our  somewhat  dull  respect  for  the  zigzags  and 
dog-teeth  of  a  stemer  time  has  made  us  alike  neglectful 
and  unjust.* 

129.  But  it  is  above  all  as  a  medium  of  engraving  that 
the  easy  submission  of  wood  to  the  edge  of  the  chisel, — I 
will  use  this  plain  word,  if  you  please,  instead  of  burin, — 
and  the  tough  durability  of  its  grain,  have  made  it  so 
widely  serviceable  to  us  for  popular  pleasure  in  art;  but 
mischievous  also,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  encourages  the 
cheapest  and  vilest  modes  of  design.  The  coarsest  scrawl 
with  a  blunt  pen  can  be  reproduced  on  a  wood-block  with 
perfect  ease  by  the  clumsiest  engraver;  and  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  vulgar  artists  who  can  scrawl  with  a  blunt 
pen,  and  with  no  trouble  to  themselves,  something  that 
will  amuse,  as  I  said,  a  child  or  a  clown.  But  there  is 
not  one  artist  in  ten  thousand  who  can  draw  even  simple 

*  Coin{>are  Bible  of  Amietu,  ch.  iv.  §  10,  ''aisles  of  aspen,  orchards  of 
apple,  clusters  of  vine"  [above,  p.  181]. 
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objects  rightly  with  a  perfectly  pure  line ;  when  such  a  line 
is  drawn,  only  an  extremely  skUful  engraver  can  reproduce 
it  on  wood;  when  reproduced,  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  at 
the  second  or  third  printing;  and  supposing  it  permanent, 
not  one  spectator  in  ten  thousand  would  care  for  it. 

180.  There  is,  however,  another  temptation,  constant  in 
the  practice  of  woodcutting,  which  has  been  peculiarly  harm- 
ful to  us  in  the  present  day.  The  action  of  the  chisel  on 
wood,  as  you  doubtless  are  aware,  is  to  produce  a  white 
touch  on  a  black  ground;  and  if  a  few  white  touches  can 
be  so  distributed  as  to  produce  any  kind  of  effect,  all  the 
black  ground  becomes  part  of  the  imagined  picture,  with 
no  trouble  whatever  to  the  workman :  so  that  you  buy  in 
your  cheap  magazine  a  picture, — say  four  inches  square,  or 
sixteen  square  inches  of  surface, — ^in  the  whole  of  which 
there  may  only  be  half  an  inch  of  work.  Whereas,  in 
line  engraving,  every  atom  of  the  shade  has  to  be  worked 
for,  and  that  with  extreme  care,  evenness  and  dexterity  of 
hand;  while  even  in  etching,  though  a  great  quantity  of 
the  shade  is  mere  burr  and  scrabble  and  blotch,  a  certain 
quantity  of  real  care  and  skill  must  be  spent  in  covering 
the  surface  at  first.  Whereas  the  common  woodcut  requires 
scarcely  more  trouble  than  a  schoolboy  takes  with  a  scrawl 
on  his  slate,  and  you  might  order  such  pictures  by  the  cart- 
load from  Coniston  quarries,  with  only  a  clever  urchin  or 
two  to  put  the  chalk  on. 

181.  But  the  mischief  of  the  woodcut,  considered  simply 
as  a  means  in  the  publisher's  hands  of  imposing  cheap  work 
on  the  purchaser,  is  trebled  by  its  morbid  power  of  ex- 
pressing ideas  of  ugliness  or  terror.  While  no  entirely 
beautiful  thing  can  be  represented  in  a  woodcut,  every  form 
of  vulgarity  or  unpleasantness  can  be  given  to  the  life; 
and  the  result  is,  that,  especially  in  our  popular  scientific 
books,  the  mere  efibrt  to  be  amusing  and  attractive  leads 
to  the  publication  of  every  species  of  the  abominable.^     No 

1  [Compare  Aratra  Pentetid,  %  101  ii.  (Vol  XX.  p.  267).] 
xxxm.  X 
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microscope  can  teach  the  beauty  of  a  statue,  nor  can  any 
woodcut  represent  that  of  a  nobly  bred  human  form ;  but 
only  last  term  we  saw  the  whole  Ashmolean  Society  ^  held 
in  a  trance  of  rapture  by  the  inexplicable  decoration  of 
the  posteriors  of  a  flea;  and  I  have  framed  for  you  here^ 
around  a  page  of  the  scientific  journal  which  styles  itself 
Knowledge^  a  collection  of  woodcuts  out  of  a  scientific 
survey  of  South  America,*  presenting  collectively  to  you,  in 
designs  ignorantly  drawn  and  vilely  engraved,  yet  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  belonging  to  the  cheap  woodcut,  what- 
ever, through  that  fourth  part  of  the  round  world,  from 
Mexico  to  Patagonia,  can  be  found  of  savage,  sordid, 
vicious,  or  ridiculous  in  humanity,  without  so  much  as  one 
exceptional  indication  of  a  graceful  form,  a  true  instinct, 
or  a  cultivable  capacity. 

182.  The  second  frame  is  of  French  scientific  art,  and 
still  more  curiously  horrible.  I  have  cut  these  examples, 
not  by  any  means  the  ugliest,  out  of  Les  Pourguoi  de 
Mademoiselle  Suzanne?  a  book  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
instruct  a  young  lady  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  amus* 
ingly,  in  the  elements  of  science. 

In  the  course  of  the  lively  initiation,  the  young  lady 
has  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  garde  champHre  struck  dead 
by  lightning;  she  is  par  parenthese  entertained  with  the 
history  and  picture  of  the  suicide  of  the  cook  Vatel ;  some- 
body's heart,  liver,  and  forearm  are  dissected  for  her;  all 
the  phenomena  of  nightmare  are  described  and  pourtrayed; 
and  whatever  spectres  of  monstrosity  can  be  conjured  into 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  railway, 

^  [The  Ashmolean  Nataral  History  Society  of  Oxfordshire.] 

*  [The  examples  described  in  §  131  are  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at 
Oxford,  Reference  Series  No.  164  (Vol.  XXI.  d.  42).  The  frame  of  ''  French  cuts  " 
(§  132)  18  no  longer  in  the  school.  "  1  shall  place  them/  said  Raskin  in  the  lectnre 
as  delivered^  ''next  to  some  scientific  studies  by  Tintoret^  in  which  you  can  wmt 
all  that  is  graceful  in  form^  true  in  instinct^  and  cultivated  in  capacity "  {Pall  Mall 
CkLMcUe,  November  8).] 

*  [By  E.  Desbeaux,  with  preface  by  Xavier  Marmier  of  the  Academie  Fran9aise, 
Paris^  1881.  For  Ruskin's  references  here,  see  pp.  242 ;  34,  35 ;  69|  70,  72 ;  213 ; 
and  (c.^.)  03,  112,  179.] 
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and  the  telegraph,  are  collected  into  black  company  by  the 
cheap  engraver.  Black  company  is  a  mild  word:  you  will 
find  the  right  phrase  now  instinctively  adopted  by  the  very 
persons  who  are  most  charmed  by  these  new  modes  of 
sensation.  In  the  Century  magazine  for  this  month,  the 
reviewer  of  some  American  landscape  of  this  class  tells  us 

that  Mr.  ,  whoever  he  is,  by  a  series  of  bands  of  black 

and  red  paint,  has  succeeded  in  entirely  reproducing  the 
^'  DemofUac''  beauty  of  the  simset.^ 

188.  I  have  framed  these  French  cuts,  however,  chiefly 
for  purposes  of  illustration  in  my  last  lecture  of  this  year, 
for  they  show  you  in  perfect  abstract  all  the  wrong, — 
wrong  unquestionably,  whether  you  call  it  Demoniac,  Dia- 
boUc,  or  ^Esthetic, — against  which  my  entire  teaching,  from 
its  first  syllable  to  this  day,  has  been  straight  antagonist. 
Of  this,  as  I  have  said,  in  my  terminal  address:'  the  first 
frame  is  for  to-day  enough  representation  of  ordinary  Eng- 
lish cheap-trade  woodcutting  in  its  necessary  limitation  to 
ugly  subject,  and  its  disrespect  for  the  very  quaUty  of  the 
material  on  which  its  value  depends,  elasticity.  There  is 
this  great  difference  between  the  respect  for  his  material 
proper  to  a  workman  in  metal  or  marble,  and  to  one 
working  in  clay  or  wood,  that  the  former  has  to  ex- 
hibit the  actual  beauty  of  the  substance  itself,  but  the 
latter  only  its  special  capacity  of  answering  his  purpose.  A 
sculptor  in  marble  is  required  to  show  the  beauty  of  marble 
'Surface,  a  sculptor  in  gold  its  various  lustre,  a  worker  in 
iron  its  ductile  strength.  But  the  woodcutter  has  not  to 
exhibit  his  block,  nor  the  engraver  his  copperplate.  They 
have  only  to  use  the  relative  softness  and  rigidity  of  those 
substances  to  receive  and  multiply  the  lines  drawn  by  the 
human  hand;  and  it  is  not  the  least  an  admirable  quality 
in  wood  that  it  is  capable  of  printing  a  large  blot;  but 
an    entirely   admirable   one  that   by  its  tough   elasticity   it 

1  [See  ToL  27,  p.  16,  in  an  article  by  M.  G.  Van  Renseelaer  on  ^'  Au  Ameriam 
Artist  in  Eogland     (Mr.  Winalow  Homer).] 
s  [See  Utow,  %  Wk  (^  388).] 
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can  preserve  through  any  number  of  impressions  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  well-cut  line. 

184.  Not  admirable,  I  say,  to  print  a  blot;  but  to  print 
a  pure  line  unbroken,  and  an  intentionally  widened  space 
or  spot  of  darkness,  of  the  exact  shape  wanted.  In  my 
former  lectures  on  Wood  Engraving^  I  did  not  enough 
explain  this  quite  separate  virtue  of  the  material  Neither 
in  pencil  nor  pen  drawing,  neither  in  engraving  nor  etching, 
can  a  line  be  widened  arbitrarily,  or  a  spot  enlarged  at 
ease.  The  action  of  the  moving  point  is  continuous;  you 
can  increase  or  diminish  the  line's  thickness  gradually,  but 
not  by  starts;  you  must  drive  your  plough-furrow,  or  let 
your  pen  glide,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  motion;  nor  can  you 
afterwards  give  more  breadth  to  the  pen  line  without  over- 
charging the  ink,  nor  by  any  labour  of  etching  tool  dig 
out  a  cavity  of  shadow  such  as  the  wood  engraver  leaves 
in  an  instant. 

185.  Hence,  the  methods  of  design  which  depend  on 
irregularly  expressive  shapes  of  black  touch,  belong  to  wood 
exclusively;  and  the  examples  placed  formerly  in  your 
school  from  Bewick's  cuts  of  speckled  plumage,  and  Burgk- 
mair's  heraldry  of  barred  helmets  and  black  eagles,*  were 
intended  to  direct  your  attention  to  this  especially  intel- 
lectual manner  of  work,  as  opposed  to  modem  scribbling 
and  hatching.  But  I  have  now  removed  these  old-fashioned 
prints,  (placing  them,  however,  in  always  accessible  reserve,) 
because  I  found  they  possessed  no  attraction  for  inexperi- 
enced students,  and  I  think  it  better  to  explain  the  qualities 
of  execution  of  a  similar  kind,  though  otherwise  directed, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  designs  of  our  living  masters, 
— addressed  to  existing  tastes, — and  occupied  with  famiUar 
scenes. 

186.  Although  I  have  headed  my  lecture  only  with  the 

1  lAriadne  FhrenHna,  §  81  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  351).] 

■  [An  example  of  Bewick,  of  the  kind  referred  to,  is  No.  4  in  No.  188  of  the 
Educational  Series  (VoL  XXI.  p.   91).     Examples  of  Burgkmair   are  in  the  Rudi- 
"    *      ' '      Foi      ■  '  ...... 


mentary  Series  {ibid,,  p.  177).     For  other  references  to  Bewick's  plnmage,  see  Lawt 
of  Fesole  (Vol.  XV.  p.  410),  and  Cestus  of  Aglaia,  §  110  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  166).] 
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names  of  Leech  and  Tennid,  as  being  the  real  founders  of 
Runck,  and  by  £ur  the  greatest  of  its  illustrators,  both  in 
force  of  art  and  range  of  thought,  yet  in  the  precision  of 
the  use  of  his  means,  and  the  subtle  boldness  to  which 
he  has  educated  the  interpreters  of  his  design,  Mr.  Du 
Maurier  is  more  exemplary  than  either :  ^  and  I  have  there- 
fore had  oilarged  by  photography, — ^your  thanks  are  due 
to  the  brother  of  Miss  Greenaway  for  the  skill  with  which 
the  [Mtxifs  have  been  produced, — ^for  first  example  of  fine 
woodcutting,  the  heads  of  two  of  Mr.  Du  Manner's  chief 
hercMnes,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns,  and  Lady  Midas,  in 
the  great  scene  where  Mrs.  Ponsonby  takes  on  herself  the 
administration  of  Lady  Midas's  **at  home.*"^ 

YoQ  see  at  once  how  the  effect  in  both  depends  on  the 
coagulation  and  concretion  of  the  black  touches  into  masses 
relieved  cmly  by  interspersed  sparkling  grains  of  incised 
light,  presenting  the  realistic  and  vital  portraiture  of  both 
ladies  with  no  more  labour  than  would  occupy  the  draughts- 
man but  a  few  minutes,  and  the  engraver  perhi^s  an  hour 
or  two.  It  is  true  that  the  features  of  the  elder  of  the 
two  friends  might  be  supposed  to  yield  themselves  without 
difficulty  to  the  effect  of  the  irregular  and  blunt  lines 
which  are  employed  to  reproduce  them;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  wonderment  to  see  the  deUcate  profile  and 
softly  rounded  features  of  the  younger  lady  suggested  by 
an  outline  which  must  have  been  drawn  in  the  course  of  a 
few  seconds,  and  by  some  eight  or  ten  firmly  swept  parallel 
penstrokes  right  across  the  cheek. 

187.  I  must  ask  you  especially  to  note  the  successful 
result  of  this  easy  method  of  obtaining  an  even  tint,  be- 
cause it  is  the  proper,  and  the  inexorably  required,  method 
of  shade  in  classic  wood-engraving.  Recently,  very  remark- 
able and  admirable  efforts  have  been   made   by  American 

^  [For  other  refereDces  to  George  Du  Maarier  (1834-1896),  see  Vol.  XV.  p.  374 ; 
Vol  XVI.  p.  297  ;  Vol.  XXII.  p.  468 ;  Vol.  XXV.  p.  128  (where  particoUr  drmwinfft 
are  mentioned  as  typical) ;  and  Vol  XXIX.  p.  439.] 

*  ["  Mistress  and  Pupil/'  in  Punch,  July  7,  1883 ;  reprinted  in  vol.  U.  p.  107, 
-of  Soekt^  Pichtrtt  drawn  h$  Qewr^  Du  Maurier,  1891.] 
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artists  to  represent  flesh  tints  with  fine  textures  of  crossed 
white  lines  and  spots.  But  all  such  attempts  are  futile;  it 
is  an  optical  law  that  transparency  in  shadows  can  only  be 
obtained  by  dark  lines  with  white  spaces,  not  white  lines, 
with  dark  spaces.  For  what  we  feel  to  be  transparency  in 
any  colour  or  any  atmosphere,  consists  in  the  penetration 
of  darkness  by  a  more  distant  light,  not  in  the  subduing^ 
of  Ught  by  a  more  distant  darkness.  A  snowstorm  seen 
white  on  a  dark  sky  gives  us  no  idea  of  transparency,  but 
rain  between  us  and  a  rainbow  does;  and  so  throughout  all 
the  expedients  of  chiaroscuro  drawing  and  painting,  trans* 
parent  effects  are  produced  by  laying  dark  over  light,  and 
opaque  by  laying  light  over  dark.  It  would  be  tedious  in 
a  lecture  to  press  these  technical  principles  farther;  it  is 
enough  that  I  should  state  the  general  law,  and  its  practical 
consequence,  that  no  wood  engraver  need  attempt  to  copy 
Correggio  or  Guido;  his  business  is  not  with  complexions, 
but  with  characters;  and  his  fame  is  to  rest,  not  on  the 
perfection  of  his  work,  but  on  its  propriety. 

188.  I  must  in  the  next  place  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
aphorisms  given  as  an  art  catechism  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Laws  of  F^ole}  One  of  the  principal  of  these  gives 
the  student,  as  a  test  by  which  to  recognize  good  colour, 
that  all  the  white  in  the  picture  is  precious^  and  all  the  blacky 
cofisptctums ;  not  by  the  quantity  of  it,  but  the  impassable 
difference  between  it  and  all  the  coloured  spaces. 

The  rule  is  just  as  true  for  woodcutting.  In  fine 
examples  of  it,  the  black  is  left  for  local  colour  only — ^for 
dark  dresses,  or  dark  patterns  on  light  ones,  dark  hair,  or 
dark  eyes ;  it  is  never  left  for  general  gloom,  out  of  which 
the  figures  emerge  like  spectres. 

189.  When,  however,  a  number  of  Mr.  Du  Mauriers 
compositions  are  seen  together,  and  compared  with  the 
natural  simplicity  and  aerial  space  of  Leech's,  they  will 
be   felt    to    depend   on   this  principle    too   absolutely    and 

^  [Vol.  XV.  pp.  050-064,  The  particular  aphorism  here  cited,  however^  ie  given 
not  in  the  Laws  oj  F^wief  hut  in  tne  Elements  of  Drawing,  §  176  (VoL  XV.  p.  154). 
Compare  Lectures  on  Landscape^  §  73  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  55).] 
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140.  Thus  far,  the  justice  of  the  most  careful  criticism 
may  gratefully  ratify  the  applause  with  which  the  works  of 
these  three  artists  have  been  received  by  the  British  public 
Rapidly  I  must  now  glance  at  the  conditions  of  defect 
which  must  necessarily  occur  in  art  primarily  intended  to 
amuse  the  multitude,  and  which  can  therefore  only  be  for 
moments  serious,  and  by  stealth  didactic. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  be  clear  about  PwicKs 
politics.  He  is  a  polite  WTiig,  with  a  sentimental  respect 
for  the  Crown,  and  a  practical  respect  for  property.  He 
steadily  flatters  Lord  Palmerston,  from  his  heart  adores 
Mr.  Gladstone;  steadily,  but  not  virulently,  caricatures  Mr. 
D'Israeli;  violently  and  virulently  castigates  assault  upon 
property,  in  any  kind,  and  holds  up  for  the  general  ideal 
of  perfection,  to  be  aimed  at  by  all  the  children  of  heaven 
and  earth,  the  British  Hunting  Squire,  the  British  Colonel, 
and  the  British  Sailor. 

141.  Primarily,  the  British  Hunting  Squire,  with  his 
family.  The  most  beautiful  sketch  by  Leech  throughout 
his  career,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  all  Punch,  I  take  to  be 
Miss  Alice  on  her  father's  horse  ;^ — ^her,  with  three  or  four 
more  young  Dians,  I  had  put  in  one  frame  for  you,  but 
found  they  ran  each  other  too  hard, — being  in  each  case 
typical  of  what  Punch  thinks  every  young  lady  ought  to 
be.  He  has  never  fairly  asked  how  far  every  young  lady 
can  be  like  them;  nor  has  he  in  a  single  instance  endea- 
voured to  represent  the  beauty  of  the  poor. 

On  the  contrary,  his  witness  to  their  degradation,  as 
inevitable  in  the  circumstances  of  their  London  life,  is 
constant,  and  for  the  most  part,  contemptuous;  nor  can  I 
more  sternly  enforce  what  I  have  said  at  various  times  on 
that  subject^  than  by  placing  permanently  in  your  schools 

^  ["  Miss  Alice  "  appears  to  be  a  slip  for  '^  Miss  Ellen."  See  the  sketch  (entitled 
"  Gone  Away  !  *')  at  p.  30  in  vol.  iii.  of  John  Leech* »  Pictures  qf  lAfe  and  Character 
from  the  Collection  qf  Mr.  Punch,  Other  ''young  Dians"  may  be  seen  at  pp.  102, 
176,  181 ;  and  at  p.  162  of  vol.  i.]  

*  [See^  for  instance,  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  121  (Vol.  XVm.  p.  401) ;  Morning*  in 
Florence,  §  96  (Vol.  XXTTT.  pp.  388-389);  and  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  §§  1-7 
(Vol  XXXTV.).] 
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the  cruelly  true  design  of  Du  Maurier,  representing  the 
London  mechanic  with  his  family,  when  Mr.  Todeson  is 
asked  to  amuse  "the  dear  creatures"  at  Lady  Clara's 
garden  tea.^ 

142.  I  show  you  for  comparison  with  it,  to-day,  a  little 
painting  of  a  coimtry  girl  of  our  Westmoreland  type, 
which  I  have  given  to  our  Coniston  children's  school,*  to 
show  our  hill  and  vale-bred  lassies  that  God  will  take  care 
of  their  good  looks  for  them,  even  though  He  may  have 
appointed  for  them  the  toil  of  the  women  of  Sarepta  and 
Samaria,  in  being  gatherers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.* 

148.  I  cannot  say  how  far  with  didactic  purpose,  or 
how  far  in  carelessly  inevitable  satire.  Punch  contrasts  with 
the  disgrace  of  street  poverty  the  beauties  of  the  London 
drawing-room, — the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  great  upper 
middle  class,  exalted  by  the  wealth  of  the  capital,  and  of 
the  larger  manufacturing  towns. 

These  are,  with  few  exceptions,  represented  either  as 
receiving  company,  or  reclining  on  sofas  in  extremely  ele- 
gant morning  dresses,  and  surrounded  by  charming  children, 
with  whom  they  are  usually  too  idle  to  play.  The  children 
are  extremely  intelligent,  and  often  exquisitely  pretty,*  yet 
dependent  for  great  part  of  their  charm  on  the  dressing  of 
their  back  hair,  and  the  fitting  of  their  boots.  As  they 
grow  up,  their  girlish  beauty  is  more  and  more  fixed  in  an 
expression  of  more  or  less  self-satisfied  pride  and  practised 
apathy.  There  is  no  example  in  Punch  of  a  girl  in  society 
whose  face  expresses  humility  or  enthusiasm — except  in  mis- 
taken directions  and  foolish  degrees.     It   is  true  that  only 

'  [The  drawing,  called  ^'  Unsettled  Political  Convictions,"  appeared  in  Punchy 
Octob(Br  16,  1880.  The  same  drawing  is  referred  to  in  Lotv't  J/etnie,  §  136 
(Vol.  XXV.  p.  128).] 

'  [This  painting  cannot  certainly  be  identified.  Raskin  sent  it  to  the  school 
on  November  4,  1881,  and  it  is  described  in  the  log-book  as  '^  portrait  of  a  littl« 


qoently  withdrawn  by  him.J 

•  [1  Kings  xvii.  9,  10  (compare  for  Sarepta,  Lake  iv.  26);  John  iv.  7.] 

^  [For  a  reference  to  this  passage,  see  Fon  davigera,  Letter  01  (V^oL  XXIX. 

^442).] 
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in  these  mistaken  feelings  can  be  found  palpable  material 
for  jest,  and  that  much  of  Punch's  satire  is  well  intended 
and  just. 

144.  It  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  impossible,  when 
once  the  zest  of  satirical  humour  is  felt,  even  by  so  kind 
and  genial  a  heart  as  John  Leech's,  to  restrain  it,  and  to 
elevate  it  into  the  plajrfiilness  of  praise.  In  the  designs  of 
Richter,  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken,^  among  scenes  of 
domestic  beauty  and  pathos,  he  continually  introduces  little 
pieces  of  play, — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  design  of 
the  "  Wide,  Wide  World,"  in  which  the  very  young  puppy, 
with  its  paws  on  its — relatively  as  young — master's  shoulder, 
looks  out  with  him  over  the  fence  of  their  cottage  garden. 
And  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  some  day  the  rich  power 
of  a  true  humorist  may  be  given  to  express  more  vividly 
the  comic  side  which  exists  in  many  beautiful  incidents  of 
daily  life,  and  refuse  at  last  to  dwell,  even  with  a  smile, 
on  its  follies. 

145.  This,  however,  must  clearly  be  a  condition  of 
future  human  development,  for  hitherto  the  perfect  power 
of  seizing  comic  incidents  has  always  been  associated  with 
some  liking  for  ugliness,  and  some  exultation  in  disaster. 
The  law  holds — and  holds  with  no  relaxation — even  in  the 
instance  of  so  wise  and  benevolent  a  man  as  the  Swiss 
schoolmaster,  Topffer,  whose  death,  a  few  years  since,*  left 
none  to  succeed  him  in  perfection  of  pure  linear  caricature. 
He  can  do  more  with  fewer  lines  than  any  draughtsman 
known  to  me,  and  in  several  plates  of  his  Histoire  d^ Albert^ 
has  succeeded  in  entirely  representing  the  tenor  of  conver- 
sation with  no  more  than  half  the  profile  and  one  eye  of 
the  speaker. 

He  generally  took  a  walking  tour  through  Switzerland, 
with  his  pupils,  in  the  summer  holidays,  and  illustrated  his 
exquisitely   humorous   diary  of  their  adventures  with  pen 

1  [See  above,  pp.  285^  300,  339.] 

>  [Rodolfe  Topffer   (born  at  Geneva   in   1799)  died^  however,  in  1846.      His 
HUtoire  <fA/bert  was  one  of  his  latest  works.] 
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sketches/  which  show  a  capacity  of  appreciating  beautiful 
landscape  as  great  as  his  grotesque  faculty;  but  his  mind 
is  drawn  away  from  the  most  sublime  scene,  in  a  moment, 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  halting-place,  or  the  rascalities  of 
the  inn ;  and  his  power  is  never  so  marvellously  exerted  as 
in  depicting  a  group  of  roguish  guides,  shameless  beggars, 
or  hopeless  cretins. 

146.  Nevertheless,  with  these  and  such  other  materials 
as  our  European  masters  of  physiognomy  have  furnished 
in  portraiture  of  their  nations,  I  can  see  my  way  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  very  curious  series  of  illustrations  of 
character,  if  only  I  could  also  see  my  way  to  some  place 
wherein  to  exhibit  them. 

I  said  in  my  opening  lectiure*  that  I  hoped  the  studies 
of  the  figure  initiated  by  Mr.  Richmond  might  be  found 
consistent  with  the  slighter  practice  in  my  own  schools; 
and  I  must  say,  in  passing,  that  the  only  real  hindrance 
to  this,  but  at  present  an  insuperable  one,  is  want  of 
room.  It  is  a  somewhat  characteristic  fact,  expressive  of 
the  tendencies  of  this  age,  that  Oxford  thinks  nothing  of 
spending  £150,000  for  the  elevation  and  omatinre,  in  a  style 
as  inherently  corrupt  as  it  is  un-English,  of  the  rooms  for 
the  torture  and  shame  of  her  scholars,*  which  to  all  practical 
purposes  might  just  as  well  have  been  inflicted  on  them 
in  her  college  halls,  or  her  professors'  drawing-rooms;  but 
that  the  only  place  where  her  art-workmen  can  be  taught 
to  draw,  is  the  cellar  of  her  old  Taylor  buildings,  and  the 
only  place  where  her  art  professor  can  store  the  cast  of  a 
statue,  is  his  own  private  office  in  the  gallery  above.* 

147.  Pending  the  now  indispensable   addition   of  some 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  VoyagtM  en  Zigzag ;  ou,  Ejfcurnam  ftun  P$nsi<mnai 
des  iet  Cantons  SuUses  et  mr  le  revert  Italien  dee  Alpee  (Paris,  1843;  a  second 
collected  series,  1853),  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  115  n.] 

«  rSee  above,  p.  268.] 

'  [The  New  Examination  Schools  in  the  High  Street,  erected  1876-1882  from 
designs,  in  the  Renaissance  stvle,  by  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.    Compare  below,  p.  476.] 

^[Compare  the  Introdaction ;  above,  p.  Ivi.  The  ''Taylor  Baildings,  which 
contain  the  University  Galleries  as  well  as  the  Taylor  Institution,  are  so  called 
from  the  bequest  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor  (1788).] 
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rude  workroom  to  the  Taylor  galleries,  in  which  study  of 
the  figure  may  be  carried  on  under  a  competent  master,  I 
have  lent,  from  the  drawings  belonging  to  the  St  Geoige's 
Guild,  such  studies  of  Venetian  pictures  as  may  form  the 
taste  of  the  figure-student  in  general  composition,^  and  I 
have  presented  to  the  Ruskin  schools  twelve  principal  draw- 
ings  out  of  Miss  Alexander's  Tuscan  book,'  which  may  be 
standards  of  method,  in  drawing  from  the  Ufe,  to  students 
capable  of  as  determined  industry.  But,  no  less  for  the 
better  guidance  of  the  separate  figure  class  in  the  room 
which  I  hope  one  day  to  see  built,  than  for  immediate 
help  in  such  irregular  figure  study  as  may  be  possible 
under  present  conditions,  I  find  myself  grievously  in  want 
of  such  a  grammar  of  the  laws  of  harmony  in  the  human 
form  and  face  as  may  be  consistent  with  whatever  accurate 
knowledge  of  elder  races  may  have  been  obtained  by  recent 
anthropology,  and  at  the  same  time  authoritative  in  its 
statement  of  the  effect  on  human  expression,  of  the  various 
mental  states  and  passions.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  by 
arranging  in  groups  capable  of  easy  comparison,  the  examples 
of  similar  expression  given  by  the  masters  whose  work  we 
have  been  reviewing,  we  may  advance  further  such  a  science 
of  physiognomy  as  will  be  morally  useful,  than  by  any 
quantity  of  measuring  of  savage  crania:  and  if,  therefore, 
among  the  rudimentary  series  in  the  art  schools  you  find, 
before  I  can  get  the  new  explanatory  catalogues  printed,* 
some  more  or  less  systematic  groups  of  heads  collected  out 
of  Punch,  you  must  not  think  that  I  am  doing  this  merely 
for  your  amusement,  or  that  such  examples  are  beneatib 
the  dignity  of  academical  instruction.  My  own  belief  is 
that  the  difference  between  the  features  of  a  good  and  a 
bad  servant,  of  a  churl  and  a  gentleman,  is  a  much  more 
useful  and  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  than  the  gradations 

1  [See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  306  (in  the  "Long  Cabinet").] 

«  ]Md.,  p.  306  (the  "Franceses  Cabinet").] 

^  [The  new  catalogues  were  never  prepared.  There  is  a  bundle  of  cartoons  from 
Punch  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  (see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  308),  but  Ruskin  did  not 
arrange  or  frame  them.] 
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of  snub  nose  or  flat  forehead  which  became  extinct  with 
the  Dodo,  or  the  insertions  of  muscle  and  articulations  of 
joint  which  are  common  to  the  flesh  of  all  humanity. 

148.  Returning  to  our  immediate  subject,  and  consider- 
ing Punch  as  the  expression  of  the  popular  voice,  which 
he  virtually  is,  and  even  somewhat  obsequiously,  is  it  not 
wonderful  that  he  has  never  a  word  to  say  for  the  British 
manufacturer,  and  that  the  true  citizen  of  his  own  city  is 
represented  by  him  only  imder  the  types,  either  of  Sir 
Pompey  Bedell^  or  of  the  more  tranquil  magnate  and 
potentate,  the  bulwark  of  British  constitutional  principles 
and  initiator  of  British  private  enterprise,  Mr.  John  Smithy 
whose  biography  is  given  with  becoming  reverence  by  Miss 
Ingelow,  in  the  last  but  one  of  her  Stories  told  to  a  Child  ?  * 
And  is  it  not  also  surely  some  overruling  power  in  the 
nature  of  things,  quite  other  than  the  desire  of  his  readers^ 
which  compels  Mr.  Punch,  when  the  squire,  the  colonel,, 
and  the  admiral  are  to  be  at  once  expressed,  together  with 
all  that  they  legislate  or  fight  for,  in  the  symbolic  figure 
of  the  nation,  to  represent  the  incarnate  John  Bull  always 
as  a  farmer, — never  as  a  manufacturer  or  shopkeeper,  and 
to  conceive  and  exhibit  him  rather  as  paymaster  for  the 
faults  of  his  neighbours,  than  as  watching  for  opportunity 
of  gain  out  of  their  follies  ? 

149.  It  had  been  well  if  either  under  this  accepted^ 
though  now  antiquated,  type,  or  under  the  more  poetical 
symbols  of  Britannia,  or  the  British  Lion,  Punch  had  ven- 
tured oftener  to  intimate  the  exact  degree  in  which  the 
nation  was  following  its  ideal;  and  marked  the  occasions 
when  Britannia's  crest  began  too  fatally  to  lose  its  resem- 
blance to  Athena's,  and  liken  itself  to  an  ordinary  cocks- 
comb,— or  when  the  British  lion  had — of  course  only  for 
a  moment,  and  probably  in  pecuniary  diificulties— dropped 
his  tail  between  his  legs. 

^  [A  fiivoarite  character  in  Du  Manner's  Society  Pictures:  see^  for  instance. 
Punch,  April  28  and  November  10,  1883.] 

>  [''The  Life  of  Mr.  John  Smith/'  pp.  367-379  in  Siariet  toid  to  a  CkUd,  ''Bj 
the  mnthor  of  'Stadiee  for  Storiee/"  1885.] 
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150.  But  the  aspects  under  which  either  British  lion, 
Gallic  eagle,  or  Russian  bear  have  been  r^arded  by  our 
contemplative  serial,  are  unfortunately  dependent  on  the 
fact  that  all  his  three  great  designers  are,  in  the  most 
narrow  sense,  London  citizens.  I  have  said  that  every 
great  man  belongs  not  only  to  his  own  city,  but  to  lui 
own  village.*  The  artists  of  Ptmch  have  no  village  to 
belong  to;  for  themy  the  street  comer  is  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  the  two  (mly  quarters  of  the  heavenly 
horizon  are  the  east  and  west — ^Elnd.  And  although  Leech's 
conception  of  the  Distinguished  Foreigner,  Du  Maurier's 
of  the  Herr  Professor,^  and  TennieFs  of  La  Libert^,  or  La 
France,  are  all  extremely  true  and  delightful, — to  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  the  sketch  by  Dickens  in  Mrs.  Urriper'i 
Lodgings^ — ^^Y  *"^>  efifectively,  all  seen  with  Mrs.  Lirri- 
per*s  eyes;  they  virtually  represent  of  the  Continent  little 
more  than  the  upper  town  of  Boulogne;  nor  has  anything 
yet  been  done  by  all  the  wit  and  all  the  kindness  of  these 
great  popular  designers  to  deepen  the  reliance  of  any 
European  nation  on  the  good  qualities  of  its  neighbours. 

151.  You  no  doubt  have  at  the  Union  the  most  inte* 
resting  and  beautiful  series  of  the  Tenniel  cartoons  which 
have  been  collectively  published,  with  the  explanation  of 
their  motives.  If  you  begin  with  No.  88,  you  will  find  a 
consecutive  series  of  ten  extremely  forcible  drawings,  cast- 
ing the  utmost  obloquy  in  the  power  of  the  designer  upon 
the  French  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  the  Italian  clergy,  and 
alike  discoiuteous  to  the  head  of  the  nation  which  had 
fought  side  by  side  with  us  at  Inkerman,  and  impious  in 
its  representation  of  the  Catholic  power  to  which  Italy 
owed,    and    still    owes,    whatever    has    made    her    glorious 

♦  Above,  §  65  [p.  311]. 

1  [For  another  reference  to  thii  type,  see  VoL  XVI.  p.  277  n.] 

'  rFor  other  references  to  the  French  aketches  in  Mrs.  lArriper's  Legacy  (the 

seqael  to  Mrs,  Lirriper's  Lodffings),  eee  Proserpina.  VoL  XXV.  p.  466  n. ;  and  see 

also  VoL  XXIX.  p.  476.] 
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among  the  nations  of  Christendom,  or  happy  among  the 
fJEimilies  of  the  eartL^ 

Among  them  you  will  find  other  two,  representing  our 
wars  with  China,  and  the  triumph  of  our  missionary  manner 
of  compelling  free  trade  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet: 
while,  for  the  close  and  consmnmation  of  the  series,  you 
will  see  the  genius  and  valour  of  your  coimtry  figuratively 
summed  in  the  tableau,  subscribed, — 

''John  Bull  defends  his  pudding." 

Is  this  indeed  then  the  final  mjrth  of  English  heroism, 
into  which  King  Arthur,  and  St.  George,  and  Britannia, 
and  the  British  Lion  are  all  collated,  concluded,  and  per- 
fected by  Evolution,  in  the  literal  words  of  Carlyle,  "like 
four  whale  cubs  combined  by  boiling"?*  Do  you  wish 
your  Queen  in  future  to  style  herself  Placentae,  instead  of 
Fidei,  Defensor?*  and  is  it  to  your  pride,  to  your  hope, 
or  even  to  your  pleasure,  that  this  once  sacred  as  well 
as  sceptred  island^  of  yours,  in  whose  second  capital  city 
Constantine  was  crowned;* — to  whose  shores  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Columba  brought  benediction ; — ^who  gave  her  Lion- 
hearts  to  the  Tombs  of  the  East, — ^her  Pilgrim  Fathers  to 
the  Cradle  of  the  West; — ^who  has  wrapped  the  sea  round 

^  [Cartomu  from  Punch,  by  John  Tenniel,  First  Series.  The  subjects  referred 
to  are: — 

No.  38,  ''New  Elgin  Marbles"  (Lord  Elfin  compelling  the  Emperor  of  China 
to  pay  the  indemnity  for  the  last  China  war — November  I860).  No.  ^,  ''  Sl  George 
ana  the  Chinese  Dragon." 

No.  40,  ''The  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church"  (the  Pope  in  bed  in  a  night-cap, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  trying  on  the  Papal  Crown — December  1860).  Na  43,  "A 
Good  Offer"  (Garibaldi  offering  a  cap  of  Liberty  to  "Papa  Pius" — September  I860). 
No.  44,  "  The  Hero  and  the  Stint '  (the  latter,  a  mffiimly  priest  carrying  a  bottle 
labelled  "  Blood  of  St.  Januarius "  and  a  canvas  labelled  "  Winking  Picture " ; 
Garibaldi,  in  heroic  attitude,  bidding  him  be  gone— September  1860). 

Na  45,  "The  Two  Sick  Men"  (the  Emperor  Napoleon  offering  gruel  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Sultan — August  1860). 

No.  47,  "John  BoU  guards  his  Pudding"  (the  Volunteer  movement  and  anti- 
French  feeling — December  31,  1859).  For  another  reference  to  this  last,  see  Fort 
Oavigera,  Letter  93  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  469).] 

s  [See  below,  p.  426.] 


Compare  above,  p.  209.] 
Biehard  IL,  Act  ii.  so.  1.] 
^  [See  above,  p.  226.] 
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her  for  her  mantle,  and  breathes  with  her  strong  bosom  the 
air  of  every  sign  in  heaven; — ^is  it  to  your  good  plea- 
sure that  tibe  Hero-children  bom  to  her  in  these  latter 
days  should  write  no  loftier  legend  on  their  shields  than 
"John  Bull  defends  his  pudding**? 

152.  1  chanced  only  the  other  day  on  a  minor,  yet, 
to  my  own  mind,  very  frightful  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  caitiff  symbol  is  fastening  itself  in  the  popular 
mind.  I  was  in  search  of  some  extremely  pastoral  musical 
instrument,  whereby  to  regulate  the  songs  of  our  Conis- 
ton  village  children,  without  the  requirement  of  peculiar 
skill  either  in  master  or  monitor.  But  the  only  means  of 
melody  offered  to  me  by  the  trade  of  the  neighbourhood 
was  this  so-called  "  harmonicon,'* — purchaseable,  according 
to  your  present  notions,  cheaply,  for  a  shilling;  and  with 
this  piece  of  cheerful  mythology  on  its  lid  gratis,  wherein 
you  see  what  "Gradus  ad  Pamassum"  we  prepare  for 
the  rustic  mind,  and  that  the  virtue  and  the  jollity  of 
England  are  vested  only  in  the  money-bag  in  each  hand 
of  him.  I  shall  place  this  harmonicon  lid  in  your  schools,^ 
among  my  examples  of  what  we  call  liberal  education, — 
and,  with  it,  what  instances  I  can  find  of  the  way  Florence, 
Siena,  or  Venice  taught  their  people  to  regard  themselves. 

158.  For,  indeed,  in  many  a  past  year,  it  has  every 
now  and  then  been  a  subject  of  recurring  thought  to  me, 
what  such  a  genius  as  that  of  Tenniel  would  have  done 
for  us,  had  we  asked  the  best  of  it,  and  had  the  feeling 
of  the  nation  respecting  the  arts,  as  a  record  of  its  honour, 
been  like  that  of  the  Italians  in  their  proud  days.*  To 
some  extent,  the  memory  of  our  bravest  war  has  been 
preserved  for  us  by  the  pathetic  force  of  Mrs.  Butler;' 
but  her  conceptions  are  realistic  only,  and  rather  of  thrill- 
ing episodes  than  of  great  military  principle  and  thought. 

1  [This,  however,  was  not  done.] 

'  [Punch,  November  17,  1883,  had  a  skit,  following  up  this  suggestion,  entitled 
"The  'Fireside'  at  Venice;  or.  How  would  it  have  been?*'] 

*  [For  a  reference  tu  the  picture  of  '^Quatre  Bras"  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson 
(now  Lady  Butler),  see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  307,  308.] 
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On  the  oontniy,  Tennid  has  mudi  of  the  lai^peness  and 
symbolie  mystoy  of  imagination  whidi  bek>ng  to  the 
great  leaders  of  classic  art:  in  the  shadowy  masses  and 
swelling  Unes  of  his  great  compositions,  there  are  ten- 
dencies which  might  haTc  won  his  adoption  into  the  sdiool 
of  Tintoret;  and  his  scorn  of  whatever  seems  to  him  dis- 
honest or  ocmtemptible  in  religicxi,  would  have  translated 
itself  into  awe  in  the  presence  of  its  vital  power. 

I  gave  you,  whea  first  I  came  to  Oxford,  TintCMret^s 
picture  of  the  Doge  Mocaiigo,  ¥rith  his  divine  qaritual 
attendants,  in  the  cortile  of  St.  Mark's.^  It  is  surely  our 
own  £Euilt,  more  than  Mr.  Tainiel's,  if  the  best  pcntraits 
he  can  give  us  of  the  heads  of  our  flnglish  government 
should  be  rather  on  the  occasion  of  their  dinner  at  Green- 
wich than  their  devotion  at  St.  Paul's. 

154.  My  time  has  been  too  long  spent  in  carping; — ^but 
yet  the  fitults  which  I  have  pointed  out  were  such  as  could 
scarcely  occur  to  you  without  some  such  indication,  and 
which  gravely  need  your  observance,  and,  as  far  as  you  are 
accountable  for  them,  your  repentance.  I  can  best  briefly, 
in  condusion,  define,  what  I  would  fiiin  have  illustrated  at 
length,  the  charm,  in  this  art  of  the  Fireside,  which  you 
tacitly  feel,  and  have  every  rational  ground  to  rejoice  in. 
With  whatever  restriction  you  should  recdve  the  flattery, 
and  with  whatever  caution  the  guidance,  of  these  great 
illustrators  of  your  daily  life,  this  at  least  you  may  thank- 
fully recognize  in  the  sum  of  their  work,  that  it  contains 
the  e\4dence  of  a  prevalent  and  crescent  beauty  and  energy 
in  the  youth  of  our  day,  which  may  justify  the  most  dis- 
contented '*  laudator  temporis  acti"*  in  leaxing  the  future 
happily  in  their  hands.  The  witness  of  ancient  art  points 
often  to  a  general  and  equal  symmetry  of  body  and  mind 
in  weU-trained  races;  but  at  no  period,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  gather  by  the  most  careful  comparison  of  existing 
portraiture,    has    there   ever   been    a   loveliness  so   variably 

'  [The  picture  was,  however,  afterwards  removed:  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  170.] 
*  [Horace,  An  Poetica,  173.] 
xxxiu.  2  A 
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refined,  so  modestly  and  kindly  virtuous,  so  innocently  fan- 
tastic, and  so  daintily  pure,  as  the  present  girl-beauty  of 
our  British  Islands:  and  whatever,  for  men  now  entering 
on  the  main  battle  of  life,  may  be  the  confused  temptations 
or  inevitable  errors  of  a  period  of  moral  doubt  and  social 
change,  my  own  experience  of  help  already  received  from 
the  yoimger  members  of  this  University,^  is  enough  to 
assure  me  that  there  has  been  no  time,  in  all  the  pride  of 
the  past,  when  their  country  might  more  serenely  trust  in 
the  glory  of  her  youth; — ^when  her  prosperity  was  more 
secure  in  their  genius,  or  her  honour  in  their  hearts. 

^  [For  a  reference  to  one  of  the  pupils  referred  to  here,  see  Ruskin's  Intro- 
duction to  W.  G.  Collingwuod's  Limestone  Alps  of  Savoy  (VoL  XXVI.  p.  668}.] 


LECTURE   VI 

THE  HIIX^SIDE 

GEORGE  ROBSON   AND  COPLEY  FIELDING 

.Dmund  ITtI  m^  ^IM  SmwwJtrr  16S3) 


155.  Ix  die  fire  preceding  lectures  given  thb  year,  I  hsTe 
endeaToured  to  geoenlize  the  most  Doteworthy  £icts  respect- 
ing the  religioos.  kgendanr,  classic  and.  in  two  kinds^ 
domestic,  art  of  England.  There  remains  yet  to  be  defined 
one,  fiv-away,  and«  in  a  manner,  outcast,  school,  wfaich 
bdongs  as  yet  whcdhr  to  the  piesent  century;  and  which, 
if  we  were  to  trust  to  ^ipearances,  would  exdusTrdy  and 
for  erer  bekng  to  it,  neither  having  been  known  befoie 
our  time,  nor  surviring  afterwards, — the  art  of  landsrapc, 

XoC  known  before, — except  as  a  trick,  or  a  pastime; 
not  suniring  afterwards,  because  we  seem  stzaigfat  on  the 
way  to  pass  our  fives  in  cities  twenty  miles  wide,  and  to 
travel  ttom  each  of  them  to  the  next,  undexground:  out- 
cast now,  even  while  it  retains  some  vague  hold  on  old- 
&sfaioned  people^s  minds,  siiKc  the  best  existing  rramplrs 
of  it  are  placed  by  the  anthorities  of  the  Xatiooal  Galkxj 
in  a  ceDar^  figfated  by  onhr  two  windows,  and  those  ai  the 
bottom  ot  a  well,  blocked  by  four  dead  bnck  walk  fifty 
feet  high. 

156.  Xotwithstan£iig  these  diseoungements,  I  am  stiD 
minded   to   carry   out   the   design   in   wUcfa   the   so-called 


IB  vkJcL  4jmmiug»  are 
im  iIl-I«iiiBd.     He  ' 
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Ruskin  Schools  were  founded,  that  of  arranging  in  them  a 
code  of  elementary  practice,  which  should  secure  the  skill 
of  the  student  in  the  department  of  landscape  before  he 
entered  on  the  branches  of  art  requiring  higher  genius. 
Nay,  I  am  more  than  ever  minded  to  fulfil  my  former 
purpose  now,  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  I  see  the 
advantages  of  such  a  method  denied  or  refused  in  other 
academies;  and  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery  increasingly 
in  danger  of  destruction  by  the  gross  interests  and  dis- 
quieting pleasures  of  the  citizen.  For  indeed,  as  I  before 
stated  to  you,^  when  first  I  undertook  the  duties  of  this 
professorship,  my  own  personal  liking  for  landscape  made 
me  extremely  guarded  in  recommending  its  study.  I  only 
gave  three  lectures  on  landscape  in  six  years,  and  I  never 
published  them;*  my  hope  and  endeavour  was  to  connect 
the  study  of  Nature  for  you  with  that  of  History;  to 
make  you  interested  in  Greek  legend  as  well  as  in  Greek 
lakes  and  limestone ;  to  acquaint  you  with  the  relations  of 
northern  hills  and  rivers  to  the  schools  of  Christian  The- 
ology; and  of  Renaissance  town-life  to  the  rage  of  its  in- 
fidelity. But  I  have  done  enough, — and  more  than  enough 
— according  to  my  time  of  life,  in  these  directions;  and 
now,  justified,  I  trust,  in  your  judgment,  from  the  charge 
of  weak  concession  to  my  own  predilections,  I  shall  arrange 
the  exercises  required  consistently  from  my  drawing-classes, 
with  quite  primary  reference  to  landscape  art;  and  teach 
the  early  philosophy  of  beauty,  under  laws  liable  to  no  dis- 
pute by  human  passion,  but  secure  in  the  grace  of  Earth, 
and  light  of  Heaven. 

157-  And  I  wish  in  the  present  lecture  to  define  to  you 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  landscape  art,  as  it  arose  in 
England  eighty  years  ago,  without  reference  to  the  great 
master  whose  works  have  been  the  principal  subject  of  my 
own  enthusiasm.     I  have  always  stated  distinctly  that  the 

1  [See  above,  §  2,  p.  268.] 

^  j^Tbe  Lecture*  on  Landscape  (delivered  in  1871)  were  ultimately  published  for 
Ruskin  in  1898 :  see  now  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  1  seq.] 
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genius  of  Tamer  was  ezD^tiooal,  both  in  its  kind  and  in 
its  hdght:^  and  althoi^  his  demaitaiy  modes  of  woik 
are  beyond  dilute  anthorititive,  and  the  best  that  ean  be 
given  tar  example  and  ezerase,  the  general  tenor  of  his 
design  is  entirelj  bejond  the  acceptance  of  common  know* 
ledge,  and  eren  of  safe  sympathy.  Fcm*  in  his  extreme 
sadness,  and  in  die  morbid  fames  o(  mind  oat  of  whidi  it 
arose,  he  is  one  with  Byron'  and  Goethe;  and  is  no  mtore 
to  be  held  repiesentatiTe  of  general  KngKsh  landscape  ait 
than  Ckildt  HarM  or  Fautl  are  expcMittits  of  the  total 
love  of  Natare  expressed  in  KngBsh  or  Gennan  literature. 
To  take  a  sii^[le  iDustnitiTe  instance,  there  is  no  fixeground 
of  Turner's  in  whidi  you  can  find  a  flower.* 

158.  In  some  reelects,  indeed,  the  Tast  str»igth  of  this 
unfoUowable  Eremite  of  a  master  was  crushing,  instead  of 
edifying,  to  die  English  schools.  All  the  true  and  strong 
men  who  were  his  ccmteropOTaries  shrank  from  the  slightest 
attempt  at  riTalry  with  him  on  his  own  lines; — and  his 
own  lines  were  cast  far.  But  for  him,  Stanfidd  might 
have  sometimes  painted  an  Alpine  valley,  or  a  Biscay 
sfamn ;  but  the  moment  there  was  any  question  of  render- 
ing magnitude,  or  ternnr,  every  effort  bacame  puny  beside 
Turner,  and  Stanfield  meekly  resigned  himself  to  potter  all 
his  life  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  paint  the  Needles  on 
one  side,  and  squalls  off*  Cowes  on  the  other.  In  like 
manner,  Copley  Fielding  in  his  young  days  painted  vigor- 
ously in  oil,  and  showed  promise  of  attaining  consid^able 
dignity  in  dassic  compositicm ;  but  the  mcHnent  Turner's 
Garden  of  Hesperides  and  Building  of  Carthage  appeared 
in  the  Acad^iy,^  there  was  an  end  to  ambition  in  that 
direction;  and  thenceforth  Fielding  settled  down  to  his 
quiet    presidency    of   the    old    Water-Colour   Society,*  and 

^  [S68,  for  instance.  Vol  V.  |>.  353,  and  VoL  XXVIL  p.  150;  and  oompara 

below,  p.  532.]  

«  rCompare  VoL  XHT.  p.  143 ;  ru^n,  Flair  and  Ffnd,  §  73  (Vol.  XXXIV.).] 

*  TCompare  below,  §  196  (p.  306X  aod  Vol.  XIIL  pp.  519,  520.] 

^  Tin  1806  (at  the  British  Institution)  and  1815  (ItA.)  re^ectively.] 

*  [From  1831  to  1855 :  compare  PneUriU,  L  §  23&] 
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painted,  in  unassuming  replicas,  his  passing  showers  in  the 
Highlands,  and  sheep  on  tibe  South  Downs. 

159.  Which  are,  indeed,  for  most  of  us,  much  more 
appropriate  objects  of  contemplation;  and  the  old  water- 
colour  room  at  that  time,  adorned  yearly  with  the  complete 
year*s  labour  of  Fielding,  Robson,  De  Wint,  Barret,  Prout, 
and  William  Hunt,  presented  an  aggregate  of  una£fected 
pleasantness  and  truth,  the  like  of  which,  if  you  could  now 
see,  after  a  morning  spent  among  the  enormities  of  luscious 
and  exotic  art  which  frown  or  glare  along  your  miles  of 
exhibition  wall,  would  really  be  felt  by  you  to  possess  the 
charm  of  a  bouquet  of  bluebells  and  cowslips,  amidst  a  prize 
show  of  cactus  and  orchid  from  the  hothouses  of  Kew.^ 

The  root  of  this  delightfulness  was  an  extremely  rare 
sincerity  in  the  personal  pleasure  which  all  these  men  took, 
not  in  their  own  pictures,  but  in  the  subjects  of  them — a 
form  of  enthusiasm  which,  while  it  was  as  simple,  was  also 
as  romantic,  in  the  best  sense,  as  the  sentiment  of  a  young 
girl:  and  whose  nature  I  can  the  better  both  define  and 
certify  to  you,  because  it  was  the  impulse  to  which  I  owed 
the  best  force  of  my  own  life,  and  in  sympathy  with  which 
I  have  done  or  said  whatever  of  saying  or  doing  in  it  has 
been  useful  to  others. 

160.  When  I  spoke,  in  this  year's  first  lecture,  of 
Rossetti,  as  the  chief  intellectual  force  in  the  establishment 
of  the  modem  Romantic  School ;  and  again  in  the  second 
lecture  promised,*  at  the  end  of  our  course,  the  collection 
of  the  evidence  of  Romantic  passion  in  all  our  good  English 
art,  you  will  find  it  explained  at  the  same  time  that  I  do 
not  use  the  word  Romantic  as  opposed  to  Classic,  but  as 
opposed  to  the  prosaic  characters  of  selfishness  and  stupidity, 
in  all  times,  and  among  all  nations.  I  do  not  think  of 
King  Arthur  as  opposed  to  Theseus,  or  to  Valerius,  but 
to  Alderman  Sir  Robert,  and  Mr.  John  Smith.*  And 
therefore  I  opposed  the  child-like  love  of  beautiful  things. 

Compare  Ruskin's  description  of  these  exhibitions  in  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  389-4)91.] 


See  above,  pp.  269,  291.1 
|See  above,  pp.  359,  365.J 
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in  CTcn  Iht  leut  of  our  Knghsh  Modern  Ihontss.  ttam  tiie 
first  pnge  of  iht  IkkiIl  I  wivitae  ahcnt  tfaem  tx!i  tlie  IkI. — 
in  Greek  ArL  to  whmt  wwiiw]  to  me  then  iind  in  a  oerUan 
is  demonstznUr  to  me  nofw)  too  sdfisii  or  too  ftnnaL 
in  TnrtiBnr  Art,  to  what  wms  oold  in  m  £v  m^one 
idler  hy  hocnsik  dnhiess  or  edocftted  affxtatioiL^ 

161.  I  tiunk  llie  two  best  central  t3rpes  of  Xon-Romuoe^ 
of  the  power  of  Afasofaite  Vnlgantv  in  sdfisfanes^  ms  di»- 
tii^gnished  horn  Hie  eternal  digmtr  of  Reverence  and  Lov^ 
are  Uampnd  iat  yoa  on  the  two  most  fimsbcd  issaoes  of 
TOOT  Fi^gWi  cmrency  in  the  portzaits  of  Heniy  tlie  Ei^tli^ 
and  Cliaiies  tiie  Secxmd.  Tliere  is  no  interfbrin^  danent 
in  tiie  mlgantj  of  them,  no  pardon  to  be  soii^t  in  their 
porertT,  ignorance,  or  weakness.  Both  are  men  of  straog 
powera  of  mind,  and  both  wdl  informed  in  all  particolaR 
of  human  knowledge  possible  to  them.  But  in  the  one 
3rou  see  the  destroyer,  according  to  his  power*  of  Englisb 
rdigion;  and,  in  die  other,  the  destro3fTr,  accordii^  to  his 
power,  o(  Kngfeh  morality:  culminating  t3rpes  to  vou  of 
whatever  in  the  sfnit,  or  dis-spiiit,  of  succeeding  ages,  loha 
God,  CM*  dishonours  man. 

162.  I  named  to  you,  as  an  example  of  the  unromantie 
art  whidi  was  assailed  by  the  pre-Raphadites,  Vandyke^s 
sketch  of  the  ^Afiraculous' Draught  c^  Fishes."*  Very  netf 
it,*  in  the  National  Gallery,  hangs  another  piscatory  sub* 
ject,*  by  Teniers,  whidi  I  will  ask  3rou  carefully  also  to 
examine  as  a  perfeet  type  of  the  Unromantie  Art  whic^  was 
assailed  by  the  gentle  enthusiasm  of  the  English  Sdiool  of 


^  No.   817,  "Temen*  Chitean  at    Pork."    The    cxpitMttom 
the  want  of  bght  in  it  are  a  little  riolent,  heing  ttrietlT  aecniate  <mtf 
such  pictBres  oi  the  Datdi  school  as  Vandeiiieer*s  "  Evening  Landaoape,** 
152,  and  •'Canal  Seene/'  752. 

>  [See,  for  instanee,— for  the  fonnalisn  of  Greek  art.  Vol  T.  p.  d<S8 ;  aa4  for 
the  boorithneM  and  ^'harren  technique"  of  the  Dntch,  Flemisk,  and  German  aft 
(here  coUectiTelj  called  '' Teutonk 'O,  VoL  lEL  p.  90,  Vol.  V.  p.  109,  and 
V<d.  Vn.  p.  364.]  

'  [Gompare,  for  the  coins  of  Hennr  Villi,  Raskin^s  notpe  on  the  cmnt  in  tha 
Sheffield  Ifnwiini :  VoL  XXX.  pp.  27^277.] 

*  ^  above,  p.  280.] 

«  [The  tvo  pfotam  are  nov  (1907)  on  Hpptaito  walk  in  Roaa  xiii.] 
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Landscape.  It  represents  a  few  ordinary  Dutch  houses,  an 
ordinary  Dutch  steeple  or  two, — some  still  more  ordinary 
Dutch  trees, — and  most  ordinary  Dutch  clouds,  assembled 
in  contemplation  of  an  ordinary  Dutch  duck-pond ;  or,  per- 
haps, in  respect  of  its  size,  we  may  more  courteously  call 
it  a  goose-pond.  All  these  objects  are  painted  either  grey 
or  brown,  and  the  atmosphere  is  of  the  kind  which  looks 
not  merely  as  if  the  sun  had  disappeared  for  the  day,  but 
as  if  he  had  gone  out  altogether,  and  left  a  stable  lan- 
tern instead.  The  total  effect  having  appeared,  even  to  the 
painter's  own  mind,  at  last  little  exhilatory,  he  has  enlivened 
it  by  three  figures  on  the  brink  of  the  goose-pond, — two 
gentlemen  and  a  lady, — ^standing  all  three  perfectly  upright, 
side  by  side,  in  court  dress,  the  gentlemen  with  expansive 
boots,  and  all  with  conical  hats  and  high  feathers.  In 
order  to  invest  these  characters  with  dramatic  interest,  a 
rustic  fisherman  presents  to  them  as  a  tribute, — or,  perhaps, 
exhibits  as  a  natural  curiosity,  a  large  fish,  just  elicited  from 
the  goose-pond  by  his  adventurous  companions,  who  have 
waded  into  the  middle  of  it,  every  one  of  them,  with  sin- 
gular exactitude,  up  to  the  calf  of  his  leg.  The  principles 
of  National  Gallery  arrangement  of  course  put  this  picture 
on  the  line,  while  Tintoret*  and  Gainsborough  are  hung 
out  of  sight;  but  in  this  instance  I  hold  myself  fortimate 
in  being  able  to  refer  you  to  an  example,  so  conveniently 
examinable,  of  the  utmost  stoop  and  densest  level  of  human 
stupidity  yet  fallen  to  by  any  art  in  which  some  degree 
of  manual  dexterity  is  essentiad. 

168.   This  crisis  of  degradation,  you  will  observe,  takes 

*  The  large  new  Tintoret  wholly  so,  and  the  largest  Gainsborough,  the 
best  in  England  known  to  me,  used  merely  for  wall  furniture  at  the  top 
of  the  room.^ 

1  [The  "lar^e  new  Tintoret"  is  No.  1130,  "Christ  washing  His  Disciples'  Feet," 
acquired  in  1882.  It  is  now  (1907)  better  shown— in  the  E.  Hall,  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs;  whilst  another  Tintoret  (''The  Milky  Way/*  No.  1313),  acquired  since 
Ruskin  wrote,  is  on  the  line  in  Room  vii.  The  "largest  Gainsborough"  is  the 
frouD  of  "The  Baillie  Family"  (No.  789),  now  (1907)  well  seen  in  the  Western 
Vestibule  of  the  Gallery ;  for  another  reference  to  the  picture,  see  the  "  Address  to 
Academy  Girls"  in  Vol.  XXXIV.] 
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the  Loggie,  and  the  Stanze,  and  the  schools^  and  the  Dis- 
putas,  and  the  Incendios,  and  the  Battaglias,  and  busts 
of  this  god,  and  torsos  of  that,  and  the  chatter  of  the 
studio,  and  the  rush  of  the  corso; — and  has  laid  himself 
down,  with  his  own  poor  eyes  and  heart,  and  the  sun 
casting  its  light  between  ruins, — ^possessor,  he,  of  so  much 
of  the  evidently  blessed  peace  of  things, — ^he,  and  the  poor 
lizard  in  the  cranny  of  the  stones  beside  him. 

166.  I  believe  that  with  the  name  of  Richard  Wilson,^ 
the  history  of  sincere  landscape  art,  founded  on  a  meditative 
love  of  Nature,  begins  for  England:  and,  I  may  add,  for 
Europe,  without  any  wide  extension  of  claim ;  for  the  only 
continental  landscape  work  of  any  sterling  merit  with  whidi 
I  am  acquainted,  consists  in  the  old-fashioned  drawings,  made 
fifty  years  ago  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  first  influx  of 
British  travellers  into  Switzerland  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.* 

With  Richard  Wilson,  at  all  events,  our  own  true  and 
modest  schools  began,  an  especial  direction  being  presently 
given  to  them  in  the  rendering  effects  of  aerial  perspective 
by  the  skill  in  water-colour  of  Girtin  and  Cozens.  The 
drawings  of  these  two  masters,  recently  bequeathed  to  the 
British  Museum,'  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  placed  in  a  well- 
lighted  gallery,  contain  quite  insuperable  examples  of  skill 
in  the  management  of  clear  tints,  and  of  the  meditative 
charm  consisting  in  the  quiet  and  unaffected  treatment  of 
literally  true  scenes. 

But  the  impulse  to  which  the  new  school  owed  the 
discovery  of  its  power  in  colour  was  owing,  I  believe,  to 
the  poetry  of  Scott  and  Byron.  Both  by  their  vivid  passion 
and  accurate  description,  the  painters  of  their  day  were 
taught  the  true  value  of  natural  colour,  while  the  love  of 
mountains,  common  to  both  poets,  forced  their  illustrators 

*  [For  Wilson  (1714-1782),  as  one  of  the  "teachers  of  Turner,"  see  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  408),  and  Notes  on  the  Turner  Gallery,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  102. 
For  Ruskin's  numerous  references  to  him,  Girtin,  and  Cozens,  see  the  General  Index.] 

^  [Examples  of  such  drawings  were  placed  by  Ruskin  in  his  drawing  school  at 
Oxford:  see  Vol.  XXL  pp.  129.  133.] 

*  fThe  reference  is  to  several  drawings  by  each  of  these  artists  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  John  Henderson  in  1878:  see  the  Catalogue  of  Drawings  by  English  Artists ,  by 
Laurence  Binyon,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (issued  by  the  Trustees).] 
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^  [hot  ToL  YXrX    Ml.  49U^4iK: 

*k'         —       -       -^ 


tor  b  Tttm  *'  Hirtiiwjii  Rix^f  Honw  and  IxnPenmu  AxcTlUuvt '  mt  Tm.  IXL 
y.  171,  mad  ISmtviUL.  I  (i  iSfti.  Tiir  danrn^  «w  moI  l^f  BaikiD  iv  OirisUe 4^  in  IMi, 
mt  XqL  XnX  p.  £7:^  witen  h  k  unread  »  nld  ;  but  £t  «w  hmi^  in  («Br  RedmA 
Aft  Saht,  vol  iL  B.  149i,  nd  mm  nhmid  br  tBririn  al  Qdord  teflBvom]  3^01 
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am  I  afraid  of  trusting  your  kindness  with  the  confession, 
that  it  is  placed  there  more  in  memory  of  my  old  master, 
than  in  the  hope  of  its  proving  of  any  lively  interest  or 
use  to  you.  But  it  is  now  some  fifty  years  since  it  was 
brought  in  triumph  to  Heme  Hill,  being  the  first  picture 
my  father  ever  bought,  and  in  so  £&r  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  collection^  some  part  of  which  has  been  per- 
mitted to  become  permanently  national  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  The  pleasure  which  that  single  drawing  gave  on 
the  morning  of  its  installation  in  our  home  was  greater 
than  to  the  purchaser  accustomed  to  these  times  of  limit- 
less demand  and  supply  would  be  credible^  or  even  con- 
ceivable ; — and  our  back  parlour  for  that  day  was  as  full  of 
surprise  and  gratulation  as  ever  Cimabue's  joyful  Borgo.^ 

The  drawing  represents,  as  you  will  probably — not — 
remember,  only  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  a  peat^  moor, 
bringing  out  the  tartan  plaids  of  two  Highland  drovers,  and 
relieved  against  the  dark  grey  of  a  range  of  quite  feature- 
less and  nameless  distant  mountains,  seen  through  a  soft 
curtain  of  rapidly  drifting  rain. 

169.  Some  little  time  after  we  had  acquired  this  unob- 
trusive treasure^  one  of  my  fellow  students, — ^it  was  in  my 
undergraduate  days  at  Christ  Church — came  to  Heme  Hill 
to  see  what  the  picture  might  be  which  had  afforded  me 
so  great  ravishment.  He  had  himself,  as  afterwards  King- 
lake  and  Curzon,'  been  urged  far  by  the  thirst  of  oriental 
travel; — the  chequer  of  plaid  and  bonnet  had  for  him  but 
feeble  interest  after  having  worn  turban  and  capote;  and 
the  grey  of  Scottish  hill-side  still  less,  to  one  who  had 
climbed  Ol3anpus  and  Abarim.  After  gazing  blankly  for  a 
minute  or  two  at  the  cheerless  district  through  which  lay  the 
drovers'  journey,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  But,  Ruskin, 
what  is  the  use  of  painting  such  very  bad  weather  ? " '    And 

»  [See  Vol.  in.  p.  644  n.1 

•  ("For  references  to  Kinglake's  Eothen,  see  Vol.  VL  p.  269,  VoL  XV.  p.  442, 
and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  108 ;  for  Curaon's  Monasteries  qf  the  Levant y  Vol.  IX.  p.  36.] 

•  [Compare  Modem  Painters^  voL  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  88),  where  Ruskin  had  alr^jr 
given  this  remark.] 
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I  had  no  answer,  onxpt  that,  for  Copley  Fiekting  and  fiar 
me,  theie  was  no  such  thing  as  bad  weather,  but  ooif 
difieient  kmds  €^  pleasant  weather — some  indeed  infieni^g 
the  exercise  ci  a  little  ooon^  and  patience;  but  all,  in 
every  hour  of  it,  exactly  what  was  fittest  and  best,  whether 
for  the  hills,  the  cattle,  the  drorers — or  my  master  and  me. 

170.  Be  the  case  as  it  might, — and  admitting  that  in  a 
certain  sense  the  weather  migit  be  bad  in  the  eyes  of  m 
GredL  or  a  Saracen, — there  was  no  question  that  to  us  it 
was  not  only  feasant,  but  picturesque;  and  that  we  set 
ourselves  to  the  painting  ci  it,  with  as  sincere  desire  to  re- 
present the — to  our  minds — beautiful  mspect  of  a  mountain 
shower,  as  ever  Titian  a  Uue  sky,  or  Angelico  a  golden 
^ihere  of  Paradise.  Nay,  in  some  sort,  with  a  more  per* 
feet  delight  in  the  thing  itself^  and  less  colourii^  of  it  by 
our  own  thoughts  or  invoitions.  For  that  matter,  ndther 
Fielding,  nor  Robson,  nor  David  Cox,  nor  Peter  de  Wint» 
nor  any  of  this  sctxx^  ever  had  much  thought  or  inven- 
tion to  disturb  them.  They  were,  themselves,  a  kind  of 
contemplative  cattle,  and  flock  of  the  field,  who  merety 
liked  being  out  of  doors,  and  brought  as  much  painted 
fresh  air  as  they  could,  back  into  the  house  with  them. 

171.  Neither  must  you  think  that  this  painting  of  fresh 
air  is  an  entirely  easy  or  soon  managed  business.  You 
may  paint  a  modem  French  emotional  landscape  with  a 
pail  of  whitewash  and  a  pot  of  gas-tar  in  ten  minutes,  at 
the  outside.  I  don't  know  how  long  the  operator  himself 
takes  to  it — of  course  some  little  more  time  must  be  occu- 
[Med  in  plastering  on  the  oil-paint  so  that  it  will  stick,  and 
not  run;  but  the  skill  of  a  good  plasterer  is  really  all  that 
is  required, — ^the  rather  that  in  the  modem  idea  of  solooui 
sjrmmetry  you  always  make  the  bottom  of  your  jMcture,  as 
much  as  you  can,  like  the  top.  You  put  seven  or  eight 
streaks  of  the  plaster  for  your  sky,  to  b^n  with;  then 
you  put  in  a  row  of  bushes  with  the  gas-tar,  then  you  rub 
the  ends  of  them  into  the  same  shapes  upside  down — ^you 
put  three  or  four  more  streaks  of  white,  to  intimate  the 
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presence  of  a  pool  of  water — and  if  you  finish  off  with  a 
log  that  looks  something  like  a  dead  body,  your  picture 
wUl  have  the  credit  of  being  a  digest  of  a  whole  novel  of 
Gaboriau/  and  lead  the  talk  of  the  season. 

172.  Far  other  was  the  kind  of  labour  required  of  even 
the  least  disciple  of  the  old  English  water-colour  schooL 
In  the  first  place»  the  skill  of  laying  a  perfectly  even 
and  smooth  tint  with  absolute  precision  of  complex  outline 
was  attained  to  a  degree  which  no  amateur  draughtsman 
can  have  the  least  conception  of.  Water-colour,  under  the 
ordinary  sketcher's  mismanagement,  drops  and  dries  pretty 
nearly  to  its  own  fancy, — slops  over  every  outline,  dots  in 
every  shade,  seams  itself  with  undesirable  edges,  speckles 
itself  with  inexplicable  grit,  and  is  never  supposed  capable 
of  representing  anything  it  is  meant  for,  till  most  of  it  has 
been  washed  out.  But  the  great  primary  masters  of  the 
trade  could  lay,  with  unerring  precision  of  tone  and  equality 
of  depth,  the  absolute  tint  they  wanted  without  a  flaw  or 
a  retouch ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  marvel  of  artistic 
practice  and  finely  accurate  intention  existing,  in  a  simple 
kind,  greater  than  the  study  of  a  Yorkshire  waterfall,  by 
Girtin,  now  in  the  British  Museum,*  in  which  every  sparkle, 
ripple,  and  current  is  left  in  frank  light  by  the  steady  pencil 
which  is  at  the  same  instant,  and  with  the  same  touch, 
drawing  the  forms  of  the  dark  congeries  of  channelled  rocks, 
while  around  them  it  disperses  the  glitter  of  their  spray. 

178.  Then  further,  on  such  basis  of  well-laid  primary 
tint,  the  old  water-colour  men  were  wont  to  obtain  their 
effects  of  atmosphere  by  the  most  delicate  washes  of  trans- 
parent colour,  reaching  subtleties  of  gradation  in  misty 
light,  which  were  wholly  unthought  of  before  their  time. 
In  this  kind  the  depth  of  far-distant  brightness,  freshness, 
and  mystery  of  morning  air  with  which  Copley  Fielding 
used  to  invest  the  ridges  of  the  South  Downs,  as  they  rose 

1  ^or  other  references  to  Gaboriaa^  see  Vol  XXVm.  p.  118.] 

'  [Not  of  a  Yorkshire^  bat  of  a  Welsh^  waterfall ;  if,  as  teems  to  be  the  case, 

Ruskm  refers  to  the  larffe  drawing  (''Cayne  Waterfall")  which  is  No.  65  in  the 

Catalogue  of  Drawingi,  vol  ii.] 
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out  of  the  Uue  Sussex  champaign,  remains,  and  I  believe 
must  remain,  insuperable,  while  his  s^cise  of  beauty  in  the 
doud-fcxms  associated  with  hi^^ier  mountains,  enabled  him 
to  invest  the  ccMnpantively  modest  scenery  of  our  own 
island, — out  of  which  he  never  travelled, — with  a  charm 
seldom  attained  by  the  most  ambitious  painters  of  Alp  or 
Apennine. 

174.  I  vainly  tried  in  writing  the  last  volume  of  Modem 
Painters^  to  explain,  even  to  myself,  the  cause  or  nature 
of  the  pure  love  of  mountains  which  in  boyhood  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and  which  is  demonstrably  the 
first  motive  of  inspiration  with  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and 
Byron.  The  more  I  analjrzed,  the  less  I  could  either  und^^ 
stand,  or  justify,  the  mysterious  pleasure  we  all  of  us,  great 
or  small,  had  in  the  land's  being  up  and  down  instead 
of  level;  and  the  less  I  felt  able  to  deny  the  claim  of 
prosaic  and  ignobly-minded  persons  to  be  allowed  to  like  it 
level,  instead  of  up  and  down.  In  the  end  I  found  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  simply  to  assure  those  recusant  and 
grovelling  persons  that  they  were  perfectly  wrong,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  expected,  either  in  art  or  literature,  fix>m 
people  who  liked  to  live  among  snipes  and  widgeons. 

175.  Assuming  it,  therefore,  for  a  moral  axiom  that  the 
love  of  mountains  was  a  heavenly  gift,  and  the  b^inning 
of  wisdom,  it  may  be  imagined,  if  we  endured  for  their 
sakes  any  number  of  rainy  days  with  philosophy,  with  what 
rapture  the  old  painters  were  wont  to  hail  the  reappearance 
of  their  idols,  with  all  their  cataracts  refreshed,  and  all  their 
copse  and  crags  respangled,  flaming  in  the  forehead  of  the 
morning  sky.  Very  certainly  and  seriously  there  are  no 
such  emotions  to  be  had  out  of  the  hedged  field  or  ditched 
fen ;  and  I  have  often  charitably  paused  in  my  insistences  in 
Fors  Clavigera^  that  our  squires  should  live  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end  on  their  own  estates,  when  I  reflected  how 
many  of  their  acres  lay  in  Lieicestershire  and  Lincolnshire 

1  [Really  the  lait  chapter  of  the  fourth  volame  :  see  VoL  VI.  pp.  418  «tf.] 
*  [See,  for  iostaoee.  Letters  9  end  10  (VoL  XXVn.  pp.  161,  176).] 
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or   even  on  duller  levels,   where  there  was  neither  good 
hunting  nor  duck-shooting. 

176.  I  am  only  able  to  show  you  two  drawings  in 
illustration  of  these  sentiments  of  the  mountain  school,  and 
one  of  those  is  only  a  copy  of  a  Robson/  but  one  quite 
good  enough  to  represent  his  manner  of  work  and  tone  of 
feeling.  He  died  young,'  and  there  may  perhaps  be  some 
likeness  to  the  gentle  depth  of  sadness  in  Keats,  trace- 
able in  his  refusal  to  paint  any  of  the  leaping  streams  or 
bright  kindling  heaths  of  Scotland,  while  he  dwells  with  a 
monotony  of  affection  on  the  clear  repose  of  the  northern 
twilight,  and  on  the  gathering  of  the  shadow  in  the  moun- 
tain gorges,  till  all  their  forms  were  folded  in  one  kingly 
shroud  of  purple  death.  But  over  these  hours  and  colours 
of  the  scene  his  governance  was  all  but  complete ;  and  even 
in  this  unimportant  and  imperfectly  rendered  example,  the 
warmth  of  the  departing  sunlight,  and  the  depth  of  soft 
air  in  the  recesses  of  the  glen,  are  given  with  harmony 
more  true  and  more  pathetic  than  you  will  find  in  any 
recent  work  of  even  the  most  accomplished  masters. 

177.  But  of  the  loving  labour,  and  severely  disciplined 
observation,  which  prepared  him  for  the  expression  of  this 
feeling  for  chiaroscuro,  you  can  only  judge  by  examining 
at  leisure  his  outlines  of  Scottish  scenery,  a  work  of  whose 
existence  I  had  no  knowledge,  until  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Inge'  advised  me  of  it,  and  further,  procured  for  me  the 
loan  of  the  copy  of  it  laid  on  the  table;  which  you  will 
find  has  marks  placed  in  it  at  the  views  of  Byron's  Lachin- 
y-Gair,  of  Scott's  Ben  Venue,  and  of  all  Scotsmen's  Ben 
Lomond, — ^plates  which  you  may  take  for  leading  types  of 
the  most  careful  delineation  ever  given  to  mountain  scenery, 
for  the  love  of  it,  pure  and  simple.* 

*  [The  copy  was  not  left  at  Oxford.] 

>  lAt  the  age  of  forty-five  (1788-1833).] 

»  ^Vife  of  the  then  Provost  of  Worcester  College.] 

*  [Scenery  of  the  Grampian  Mountaine;  Ulwrtrated  by  Forty  Etchings  in  the  Sqft 
Ground  .  .  ,  by  George  Fennell  Robeon,  1814.  Ben  Lomond  is  Nor.  2-4 ;  Ben  Venue, 
Noe.  8-10;  and  Lachin-y-gair,  Nos.  31,  32.  For  "Byron's  Lachin-y-Gair,"  com- 
pare Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  61  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  331).] 
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178.  The  last  subject  has  a  very  special  interest  to  me; 
and — ^if  you  knew  all  I  could  tell  you,  did  time  serve,  of 
the  associations  connected  with  it — would  be  seen  gratefully 
by  you  also.  In  the  text  descriptive  of  it,  (and  the  text 
of  this  book  is  quite  exceptionally  sensible  and  useful,  for 
a  work  of  the  sort,)  Mr.  Robson  acknowledges  his  obliga* 
tion  for  the  knowledge  of  this  rarely  discovered  view  of 
Ben  Lomond,^  to  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  the  father  of  our 
own  Dr.  Henry  Acland,  the  strength  of  whose  whole  life 
hitherto  has  been  passed  in  the  eager  and  unselfish  service 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  father  was,  of  all  amateur 
artists  I  ever  knew,  the  best  draughtsman  of  mountains, 
not  with  spasmodic  force,  or  lightly  indicated  feeling,  but 
with  firm,  exhaustive,  and  unerring  delineation  of  their 
crystalline  and  geologic  form.  From  him  the  faith  in  the 
beauty  and  truth  of  natural  science  in  connection  with  art 
was  learned  happily  by  his  physician-son,  by  whom,  almost 
unaided,  the  first  battles  were  fought — and  fought  hard — 
before  any  of  you  eager  young  physicists  were  born,  in  the 
then  despised  causes  of  natural  science  and  industrial  art. 
That  cause  was  in  the  end  sure  of  victory,  but  here  in 
Oxford  its  triumph  would  have  been  long  deferred,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  energy  and  steady  devotion  of  Dr.  Acland. 
Without  him — little  as  you  may  think  it — the  great  galleries 
and  laboratories  of  this  building,^  in  which  you  pursue  your 
physical  science  studies  so  advantageously,  and  so  forgetfully 
of  their  first  advocate,  would  not  yet  have  been  in  exist- 
ence. Nor,  after  their  erection,  (if  indeed  in  this  there  be 
any  cause  for  your  thanks,)  would  an  expositor  of  the  laws 
of  landscape  beauty  have  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you  under  their  roof.* 

179.  I  am  indebted  also  to  one  of  my  Oxford  friends. 
Miss  Symonds,  for  the  privilege  of  showing  you,  with  entire 
satisfaction,  a  perfectly  good  and  characteristic  drawing  by 

'  [''  Ben  Lomoud  from  the  West,"  PUte  IV.1 
•    The  Oxford  Museum:  see  Vol.  XVLl 

'  [Ruskiu  refers  to  the  ftucX  that  Aclana  wat  one  of  the  electors  who  i^poiuted 
him  to  the  proftaeorthip :  see  VoL  XX.  p.  xix.] 

xxxui.  2  b 
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Copley  Fielding,  of  Cader  Idris,  seen  down  the  vale  of 
Dolgelly;  in  which  he  has  expressed  with  his  utmost  skill 
the  joy  of  his  heart  in  the  aerial  mountain  light,  and  the 
iridescent  wildness  of  the  mountain  foreground;  nor  could 
you  see  enforced  with  any  sweeter  emphasis  the  truth  on 
which  Mr.  Morris  dwelt  so  earnestly  in  his  recent  address 
to  you  ^ — ^that  the  excellence  of  the  work  is,  cceteris  paribus^^ 
in  proportion  to  the  joy  of  the  workman.' 

180.  There  is  a  singular  character  in  the  colouring  of 
Fielding,  as  he  uses  it  to  express  the  richness  of  beautiful 
vegetation ;  he  makes  the  sprays  of  it  look  partly  as  if  they 
were  strewn  with  jewels.  He  is  of  course  not  absolutely 
right  in  this;  to  some  extent  it  is  a  conventional  exaggera- 
tion— and  yet  it  has  a  basis  of  truth  which  excuses,  if  it 
does  not  justify,  this  expression  of  his  pleasure;  for  no 
colour  can  possibly  represent  vividly  enough  the  charm  of 
radiance  which  you  can  see  by  looking  closely  at  dew- 
sprinkled  leaves  and  flowers. 

181.  You  must  ask  Professor  Clifton^  to  explain  to  you 
why  it  is  that  a  drop  of  water,  while  it  subdues  the  hue 
of  a  green  leaf  or  blue  flower  into  a  soft  grey,  and  shows 
itself  therefore  on  the  grass  or  the  dock-leaf  as  a  lustrous 
dimness,  enhances  the  force  of  all  warm  colours,  so  that 
you  never  can  see  what  the  colour  of  a  carnation  or  a 
wild  rose  really  is  till  you  get  the  dew  on  it.  The  effect 
is,  of  course,  only  generalized  at  the  distance  of  a  paintable 
foreground ;  but  it  is  always  in  reality  part  of  the  emotion 
of  the  scene,  and  justifiably  sought  in  any  possible  similitude 
by  the  means  at  our  disposal. 

182.  It  is  with  still  greater  interest  and  reverence  to 
be  noted  as  a  physical  truth  that  in  states  of  joyful  and 
healthy  excitement  the  eye  becomes  more  highly  sensitive 
to  the  beauty  of  colour,*  and  especially  to  the  blue  and  red 

»  [See  below,  §  187  (p.  390).] 

*  [The  report  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  (November  19)  has :  ^^  other  thingi  being 
^granted,  for  very  foolish  persons  often  take  the  utmost  delight  in  their  work."] 

•  [Compere  A  Jay  for  Ever,  §  102  (Vol.  XVL  p.  87).] 

*  Then,  ai  now  (1907),  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy  at  Oxford.] 

•  [Compare  Eagle'e  Neet,  %  113  (Vol.  XXEL  p.  202).] 
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rays,  wfafle  in  depressicm  and  disease  all  colour  becomes  dim 
to  us,  and  the  yellow  rays  prevail  over  the  rest,  even  to 
the  extremity  of  jaundice.  But  while  I  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  these  deeply  interesting  conditions  of  sight,  ccMnmcm 
to  the  young  and  old,  I  must  warn  you  of  the  total  and 
most  mischievous  £&llacy  of  the  statements  put  for¥Fard  a 
few  years  ago  by  a  foreign  oculist,  respecting  the  changes 
of  si^t  in  old  age.*  I  neither  know,  nor  care,  what  states 
of  senile  disease  exist  when  the  organ  has  been  misused  or 
disused;  but  in  all  cases  of  disciplined  and  healthy  sights 
the  sense  of  colour  and  form  is  absolutely  (me  and  the 
same  firom  childhood  to  death. 

188.  When  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  I  saw 
nature  with  Turner's  eyes,  he  being  then  sixty;  and  I 
should  never  have  asked  permission  to  resume  the  guidance 
of  your  schools,  unless  now,  at  sixty-four,  I  saw  the  same 
hues  in  heaven  and  earth  as  when  I  walked  a  child  by  my 
mother's  side. 

Neither  may  you  suppose  that  between  Turner's  eyes, 
and  yours,  there  is  any  d[ifierence  respecting  which  it  may 
be  disputed  whether  of  the  two  is  right.  The  sight  of  a 
great  painter  is  as  authoritative  as  the  lens  of  a  camoa 
lucida;  he  perceives  the  form  which  a  photograph  wiU  ' 
ratify;  he  is  sensitive  to  the  violet  or  to  the  golden  ray  to 
the  last  precision  and  gradation  of  the  chemist's  defining 
light  and  intervaled  line.  But  the  veracity,  as  the  joy,  of 
this  sensation, — and  the  one  involves  the  other, — are  depen- 
dent, as  I  have  said,  first  on  vigour  of  health,  and  secondly 
on  the  steady  looking  for  and  acceptance  of  the  truth  of 
nature  as  she  gives  it  you,  and  not  as  you  like  to  have  it 
— ^to  inflate  your  own  pride,  or  satisfy  your  own  passion. 
If  pursued  in  that  insolence,  or  in  that  concupiscence,  the 
phenomena  of  all  the  universe  become  first  gloomy,  and 
then  spectral;  the  sunset  becomes  demoniac  fire  to  you, 
and  the  clouds  of  heaven  as  the  smoke  of  Acheron. 

^  [For  the  reference  liere  to  Dr.  Liebreich,  see  Raikiii't  letter  of  Mardi  1^ 
1872,  in  Vei  X.  p.  458;  end  eompere  VoL  XV.  p.  3ff7  ».] 
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184.  If  there  is  one  part  more  than  another  which  ia 
my  early  writing  deservedly  obtained  audience  and  accept- 
ance»  it  was  that  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  direct  tiie 
thoughts  of  my  readers  to  the  colours  of  the  sky,  and  to 
the  forms  of  its  clouds.  But  it  has  been  my  fate  to  live 
and  work  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  instincts,  and  yet 
more  to  the  interests,  of  the  age;  since  I  wrote  that  chap- 
ter ^  on  the  pure  traceries  of  the  vault  of  morning,  the  fiiry 
of  useless  traffic  has  shut  the  sight,  whether  of  morning 
or  evening,  from  more  than  the  third  part  of  England; 
and  the  foulness  of  sensual  fantasy  has  infected  the  bright 
beneficence  of  the  life-giving  sky  with  the  dull  horrors  of 
disease,  and  the  feeble  falsehoods  of  insanity.  In  the  book 
professing  to  initiate  a  child  in  the  elements  of  natural 
science,  of  which  I  showed  you  the  average  character  of 
illustration  at  my  last  lecture,*  there  is  one  chapter  especially 
given  to  aerial  phenomena — wherein  the  cumulus  cloud  is 
asserted  to  occur  "  either  under  the  form  of  a  globe  or  a 
half  globe,''  and  in  such  shape  to  present  the  most  excit- 
ing field  for  the  action  of  imagination.  What  the  French 
artistic  imagination  is  supposed  to  produce,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  excitement,  we  find  represented  by  a  wood- 
cut, of  which  Mr.  Macdonald  has  reproduced  for  you  the 
most  sublime  portion.*  May  I,  for  a  minute  or  two,  delay,, 
and  prepare  you  for,  its  enjoyment  by  reading  the  lines  in 
which  Wordsworth  describes  the  impression  made  on  a  cul- 
tivated and  pure-hearted  spectator,  by  the  sudden  opening 
of  the  sky  after  storm  ? — 

''A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  opened  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 

>  [Part  ii.  8€c.  iii.  eh.  i.  (''The  Open  Sky")  in  vol.  i.  of  Modem  PairUerg 
(Vol.  IIL  pp.  343  *eg,).  See  also  Vol.  VIL  p.  179  (quoted  in  VoL  XXXIV. 
p.  44}.] 

>  [Above,  §  132  (p.  354).  The  reference  here  is  to  p.  17  of  Les  P&urquoi 
de  MademaUeile  Suzanne.] 

^  [The  example  remains  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School.  The  woodcut  is  on 
p.  18  of  Les  Pourquoi.] 
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Was  of  a  mighty  dty — boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  fiu* 
And  self- withdrawn  into  a  boundless  depth. 
Far-sinking  into  splendour — without  end  ! 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires. 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 
In  avenues  disposed;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified;  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain-steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky."^ 

185.  I  do  not  mean  wholly  to  ratify  this  Words worthian 
istatement  of  Arcana  Coelestia,  since,  as  far  as  I  know 
clouds  myself,  they  look  always  like  clouds,  and  are  no 
more  walled  like  castles  than  backed  like  weasels.*  And 
farther,  observe  that  no  great  poet  ever  tells  you  that  he 
saw  something  finer  than  anybody  ever  saw  before.  Great 
poets  try  to  describe  what  all  men  see,  and  to  express 
what  all  men  feel;  if  they  cannot  describe  it,  they  let  it 
alone;  and  what  they  say,  say  "boldly"  always,  without 
advising  their  readers  of  that  fact. 

186.  Nevertheless,  though  extremely  feeble  poetry,  this 
piece  of  bold  Wordsworth  is  at  least  a  sincere  effort  to 
describe  what  was  in  truth  to  the  writer  a  most  rapturous 
vision, — with  which  we  may  now  compare  to  our  edification 
the  sort  of  object  which  the  same  sort  of  cloud  suggests 
to  the  modem  French  imagination.' 

^  [The  Exeurnon,  Book  ii.  (towards  the  end).] 


t 


See  Hamlet,  Act  uL  so.  2:  compare  The  Starm-awd,  §  14  (Vol  XXXIV. 
p.  19)0 

•  [The  report  has  :— 

'' .  ,  .  raptarous  Tisiou.    And  now  see  what  the  modem  French  iroM^i*- 
tion    makes   of  it"— and    Mr.   Macdonald's   sketch    disclosed    the   cloads 


grouped   into  the  fiice  of  a  mocking  and  angry  fiend.     Mr.  MacdonaM 
modestly  proceeded  to  turn  hb  sketch  to    '  -.---...- 

posed:  ''Ke 


modestly  proceeded  to  tarn  hb  sketch  to  the  wall^  but  Mr.  Ruskin  inttr- 


I:  ''Keep  it  there,  and  it  shall  permanently  remain,  too,  in  tout 
j\,  as  a  type  of  the  loathsome  and  lying  spirit  of  defamation  wnieh 
m  men  only  in  the  skeleton  and  nature  In  aaheSb" 


school 
studii 
iFaa  MnU  €huietU,  November  19.)] 
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It  would  be  suidy  superfluous  to  tell  you  that  this 
representation  of  cloud  is  as  false  as  it  is  monstrous;  but 
the  point  which  I  wish  principally  to  enforce  on  your 
attention  is  that  all  this  loathsome  and  lying  defacement 
of  book  pages,  which  looks  as  if  it  would  end  in  represent- 
ing humanity  only  in  its  skeleton,  and  nature  only  in  her 
ashes,  is  all  of  it  founded  first  on  the  desire  to  make  the 
volume  saleable  at  small  cost,  and  attractive  to  the  greatest 
number,  on  whatever  terms  of  attraction. 

187.  The  significant  change  which  Mr.  Morris  made  in 
the  title  of  his  recent  lecture,  from  Art  and  Democracy ,  to 
Art  and  Plutocracy,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter ;  ^ 
and  with  wider  sweep  of  blow  than  he  permitted  himself  to 
give  his  words.  The  changes  which  he  so  deeply  deplored^ 
and  so  grandly  resented,  in  this  once  loveliest  city,  are  due 
wholly  to  the  deadly  fact  that  her  power  is  now  dependent 
on  the  Plutocracy  of  Eoiowledge,  instead  of  its  Divinity* 
There  are  indeed  many  splendid  conditions  in  the  new  im- 
pulses with  which  we  are  agitated, — or  it  may  be  inspired: 

^  [ComiMure  §  179  (above,  p.  386).  The  lecture  was  given  in  connexion  with 
the  Russell  dab  in  the  hall  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  was  briefly  reported 
in  the  Timet,  and  more  fully  in  the  Fail  Mall  Gaz^te,  of  November  16,  1883.  It 
exdted  much  notice  and  some  anger  (see  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  November  10}, 
as  Morris  avowed  his  Socialist  opinions  (compare  J.  W.  Mackail's  £A/e  qf  Marrie, 
voL  ii.  pp.  117-120).  The  lecture  covered  much  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the 
one  published  two  months  later — Art  and  Socialiitn  :  a  Lecture  delivered  {January  23, 
1884)  h^fttre  the  Secular  Society  ofLeiceeter,  by  William  Morris,  1884.  It  appears 
from  the  report  that  Morris  explained  at  the  outset  of  his  lecture  that  "  its  true 
subject  was  art  under  a  plutocracy."  Some  of  the  College  and  University  autho- 
rities, who  were  present  at  the  lecture,  rose  at  its  conclusion  to  dissociate  themselves 
from  the  lecturers  political  views.  Ruskin  followed  in  an  impromptu  and  unreported 
speech,  chafiKng  these  grave  and  reverend  signiors  freely,  and  ending  up,  by  some 
transition  of  thought  no  longer  recoverable,  with  a  description  of  a  sunset.  "  Mr. 
Ruskin,"  says  the  report  in  the  Pall  Mall,  '^  whose  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
immense  enthusiasm,  speaking  of  the  lecturer  as  'the  great  conceiver  and  doer, 
the  man  at  once  a  poet,  an  artist,  and  a  workman,  and  his  old  and  dear  friend,' 
said  that  he  agreed  with  him  in  'imploring  the  young  men  who  were  being 
educated  here  to  seek  in  true  unity  and  love  one  for  another  the  best  direction  for 
the  great  forces  which,  like  an  evil  aurora,  were  lighting  the  world,  and  thus  to 
bring  about  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.  "  Morris  in  the  course 
of  his  lecture  haa  said  ''Oxford  itself,  which  should  have  been  left  as  a  precious 
jewel  by  us,  the  trustees  of  prosperity,  has  been  treated  as  a  stone  in  the  highway ; 
wherever  a  tree  falls,  a  worse  is  planted  in  its  place."  Referring  to  this  passage^ 
Ruskin  said  in  the  present  lecture  (compare  S  188):  "The  defilement  of  our  own 
Oxford,  which  Mr.  Morris  so  grandly  described  to  you  and  so  bitterly  resented,  has 
been  mostly  due  to  the  plutocracy  of  learning "  {Pall  Mall  Gazette,  November  19).} 
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but  agiinst  one  ci  them,  I  most  warn  you,  in  all  afiectka 
and  in  all  duty. 

188.  So  £w  as  yoo  oome  to  Oxfbid  in  order  to  get 
your  living  out  of  her,  you  are  mining  both  Oxford  and 
youisdves.  There  never  has  been,  there  never  can  be,  aiq^ 
other  law  respecting  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  than 
this  one  precept,— "^ Buy  the  Tnith,  and  sell  it  not**^  It 
is  to  be  costly  to  you— of  labour  and  patience;  and  you 
are  never  to  sell  it,  but  to  guard,  and  to  give. 

Much  of  the  enlargement,  though  none  of  the  defiu^e- 
ment,  of  old  Oxford  is  owing  to  the  real  life  and  the 
hcmest  seddng  of  extended  knowledge.  But  mcxe  is  owing 
to  the  supposed  money  value  of  that  knowledge;  and 
exactly  so  &r  fcnrth,  her  enlargement  is  purely  injurious  to 
the  University  and  to  her  scholars. 

189.  In  the  department  of  her  teaching,  therefore,  whidi 
is  entrusted  to  my  care,  I  wish  it  at  once  to  be  known 
that  I  will  entertain  no  question  of  the  saleability  of  this 
or  that  manner  of  art;  and  that  I  shall  steadily  discourage 
the  attendance  of  students  who  propose  to  make  their  skill 
a  source  of  income.  Not  that  the  true  labourer  is  unworthy 
of  his  hire,  but  that,  above  all  in  the  b^^inning  and  firrt 
choice  of  industry,  his  heart  must  not  be  the  heart  of  an 
hireling.* 

You  may,  and  with  some  measure  of  truth,  ascribe  this 
determination  in  me  to  the  sense  of  my  own  weakness 
and  want  of  properly  so-called  artistic  gift  That  is  indeed 
so:  there  are  hundreds  of  men  better  quaUfied  than  I  to 
teach  practical  technique:  and,  in  their  studios,  all  persms 
desiring  to  be  artists  should  place  themselves.  But  I  never 
would  have  come  to  Oxford,  either  before  or  now,  unless 
in  the  conviction  that  I  was  able  to  direct  her  students 
precisely  in  that  degree  and  method  of  application  to  art 
which  was  most  consistent  with  the  general  and  perpetual 
functions  of  the  University. 

*  [ProTerbs  xxiii.  23.1  

>  [Lake  X.  7  ;  John  X.  la.    Commn  Onmm  ^  WiU  (mvt,  i^  92,  SS  (VoL  XVIIL 
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190.  Now,  therefore,  to  prevent  much  future  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  of  time  both  to  you  and  to  mysdf,  let  me 
forewarn  you  that  I  will  not  assist  out  of  the  schools,  nor 
allow  in  them,  modes  of  practice  taken  up  at  each  student's 
fancy. 

In  the  classes,  the  modes  of  study  will  be  entirely 
fixed;  and  at  your  homes  I  cannot  help  you,  unless  you 
work  in  accordance  with  the  class  rules, — ^which  rules, 
however,  if  you  do  follow,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  judge 
and  feel  for  yourselves,  whether  you  are  doing  right  and 
getting  on,  or  otherwise.  This  I  tell  you  with  entire  con- 
fidence, because  the  illustrations  and  examples  of  the  modes 
of  practice  in  question,  which  I  have  been  showing  you 
in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  have  been  furnished  to 
me  by  young  people  like  yourselves;  like,  in  all  things, 
except  only, — so  far  as  they  are  to  be  excepted  at  all, — ^in 
the  perfect  repose  of  mind,  which  has  been  founded  on  a 
simply  believed,  and  unconditionally  obeyed,  religion. 

191.  On  the  repose  of  mind,  I  say ;  and  there  is  a 
singular  physical  truth  illustrative  of  that  spiritual  life  and 
peace  which  I  must  yet  detain  you  by  indicating  in  the 
subject  of  our  study  to-day.  You  see  how  this  foulness 
of  false  imagination  represents,  in  every  line,  the  clouds 
not  only  as  monstrous, — but  tumultuous.  Now  all  lovely 
clouds,  remember,  are  quiet  clouds,^ — not  merely  quiet  in 
appearance,  because  of  their  greater  height  and  distance, 
but  quiet  actually,  fixed  for  hours,  it  may  be,  in  the  same 
form  and  place.  I  have  seen  a  fair-weather  cloud  high 
over  Coniston  Old  Man, — not  on  the  hill,  observe,  but  a 
vertical  mile  above  it, — stand  motionless, — changeless, — for 
twelve  hours  together.  From  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  one  day  I  watched  it  through  the  night  by  the  north 
twilight,  till  the  dawn  struck  it  with  full  crimson,  at  four 
of  the  following  July  morning.  What  is  glorious  and  good 
in  the  heavenly  cloud,  you  can,  if  you  will,  bring  also  into 

»  [Compare  The  Starm-Ckmd,  §  6  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  11).] 
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your  lives, — ^which  are  indeed  like  it,  in  their  vanishing, 
but  how  much  more  in  their  not  vanishing,  till  the  morn- 
ing take  them  to  itself.  As  this  ghastly  phantasy  of  death 
is  to  the  mighty  clouds  of  which  it  is  written,  "The 
chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of 
angels,**^  are  the  fetes  to  which  your  passion  may  condemn 
you, — or  your  resolution  raise.  You  may  drift  with  the 
phrenzy  of  the  whirlwind, — or  be  fastened  for  your  part  in 
the  pacified  effulgence  of  the  sky.  Will  you  not  let  your 
lives  be  lifted  up,  in  firuitfiil  rain  for  the  earth,  in  scathe- 
less snow  to  the  sunshine, — ^so  blessing  the  years  to  come, 
when  the  surest  knowledge  of  England  shall  be  of  the 
will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  the  purest  art  of  England 
be  the  inheritance  of  her  simplest  children? 


The   following  letter  appeared  in   the   Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  April   2S, 
1884  (where  "A.  P.  Newton"  was  misprinted  "G.  S.  Newton"):— 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ** PaU  MaU  Gazette'* 

Sir, — Will  joa  permit  me,  so  far  as  I  may,  to  rectify  in  your 
columns  the  &ultful  omission  in  my  last  Oxford  lectures  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Newton  as  one  of  the  chief,  and  the  last, 
representatives  of  the  old  English  water-colour  landscape  schod? 
My  own  personal  associations  with  the  works  of  Copley  Fielding 
and  Robson  led  me  to  dwell  on  them  at  so  great  length  that  I 
had  no  time  for  the  just  analysis  of  Mr.  Newton's  especial  power 
in  rendering  effects  of  light,  or  for  the  expression  of  my  deep  re- 
spect for  his  sincere  love  of  mountain  scenery  and  his  consdentiout 
industry  in  its  unaffected  delineation.  It  is,  I  trust,  by  this  time 
well  enough  known  that  I  never  write  for  money  interests;  but  it 
is  only  just  to  Mr.  Newton's  widow  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
approaching  sale  of  many  of  her  husband's  most  beautiful  works, 
such  weight  as  may  be  attached  to  my  estimate  of  them  should  not 
be  lost  by  my  inability  to  introduce  due  notice  of  them  in  the  short 
time  of  a  school  lecture. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 
Brantwood,  April  21. 

For    Ruskin's   notice    of  A.    P.   Newton   (1830-1883),   see   Acadamf   Notes, 
Vol,  XIV.  pp.  201,  249. 

1  [Psalms  Iviii.  17.] 
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humour  of  mine  alters  the  fact,  that  Sir  Joshua  was 
always  affected, — often  negligent, — sometimes  vulgar, — and 
never  sublime;  and  that,  in  this  collective  representation  of 
English  Art  imder  highest  patronage  and  of  utmost  value, 
it  was  seen,  broadly  speaking,  that  neither  the  painter  knew 
how  to  paint,  the  patron  to  preserve,  nor  the  cleaner  to 
restore. 

If  this  be  true  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  of  the  public  of 
Lords  and  Ladies  for  whom  he  worked, — ^what  are  we  to 
say  of  the  multitude  of  entirely  uneducated  painters,  com- 
peting for  the  patronage  of  entirely  uneducated  people ;  and 
filling  our  annual  exhibitions,  no  more  with  what  Carlyle 
complains  of  as  the  Correggiosities  of  Correggio,^  but  with 
what  perhaps  may  be  enough  described  and  sununed  under 
the  simply  reversed  phrase — ^the  Incorreggiosities  of  In- 
correggio  ? 

196.  And  observe  that  the  gist  of  this  grievous  question 
is  that  our  English  errors  are  those  of  very  amiable  and 
worthy  people,  conscientious  after  a  sort,  working  under 
honourable  encouragement,  and  entirely  above  the  tempta- 
tions which  betray  the  bulk  of  the  French  and  Italian 
schools  into  sharing  or  consulting  the  taste  only  of  the 
demi-monde. 

The  French  taste  in  this  respect  is  indeed  widely  and 
rapidly  corrupting  our  own,  but  such  corruption  is  recogniz- 
able at  once  as  disease :  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  broad  questions  concerning  all  English  artists  that 
ever  were  or  are, — ^why  Hunt  can  paint  a  flower,  but  not 
a  cloud ;  Turner,  a  cloud,  but  not  a  flower ;  * — Bewick,  a 
pig,  but  not  a  girl;'  and  Miss  Greenaway  a  girl,  but  not 
a  pig. 

As  I  so  often  had  to  say  in  my  lecture  on  the  inscruta- 
bility of  Clouds,  I  leave  the  question  with  you,  and  pass  on.* 

^  [For  the  reference,  see  VoL  XX.  p.  106.] 

a  [See  above,  §  157  (p.  373).] 

»  [Compare  Vol.  XIV.  p.  494 ;  Vol.  XXII.  p.  399 ;  and  Pleasures  qf  England, 
§  118  (below,  p.  509).] 

<  [The  first  lecture  on  The  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century:  see  §§  13, 
14,  15  (Vol.  XXXIV.  pp.  18,  19,  20).] 
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197.  But,  extending  the  inquiry  beyond  England,  to  the 
causes  of  failure  in  the  art  of  foreign  countries,  I  have 
especially  to  signalize  the  French  contempt  for  the  "Art 
de  Province,"  and  the  infectious  insanity  for  centralization, 
throughout  Europe,  which  collects  necessarily  all  the  vicious 
elements  of  any  country's  life  into  one  mephitic  cancer  in 
its  centre. 

All  great  art,  in  the  great  times  of  art,  is  provincial^ 
showing  its  energy  in  the  capital,  but  educated,  and  chiefly 
productive,  in  its  own  country  town.^  The  best  works  of 
Correggio  are  at  Parma,  but  he  lived  in  his  patronymic 
village ;  the  best  works  of  Cagliari  at  Venice,  but  he  learned 
to  paint  at  Verona;  the  best  works  of  Angelico  are  at 
Rome,  but  he  lived  at  F^sole ;  the  best  works  of  Luini 
at  Milan,  but  he  lived  at  Luino.  And,  with  still  greater 
necessity  of  moral  law,  the  cities  which  exercise  forming 
power  on  style,  are  themselves  provincial.  There  is  na 
Attic  style,  but  there  is  a  Doric  and  Corinthian  one^ 
There  is  no  Roman  style,  but  there  is  an  Umbrian,  Tuscan, 
Lombard,  and  Venetian  one.  There  is  no  Parisian  style, 
but  there  is  a  Norman  and  Burgundian  one.  There  is  na 
London  or  Edinburgh  style,  but  there  is  a  Kentish  and 
Northumbrian  one. 

198.  Farther, — the  tendency  to  centralization,  which  has 
been  fatal  to  art  in  all  times,  is,  at  this  time,  pernicious 
in  totally  unprecedented  degree,  because  the  capitals  of 
Europe  are  aU  of  monstrous  and  degraded  architecture.  An 
artist  in  former  ages  might  be  corrupted  by  the  manners,, 
but  he  was  exalted  by  the  splendour,  of  the  capital;  and 
perished  amidst  magnificence  of  palaces:  but  now — ^the 
Board  of  Works  is  capable  of  no  higher  skill  than  drainage,, 
and  the  British  artist  floats  placidly  down  the  maximum 
current  of  the  National  Cloaca,  to  his  Dunciad  rest,^  con- 
tent, virtually,  that  his  life  should  be  spent  at  one  end  of 
a  cigar,  and  his  fame  expire  at  the  other. 


>  [See  above,  §  05  (p.  311).] 

>  [See  Book  il.  of  Pope's  D 


Duneiad  for  CkecmA,  and  the  end  of  Book  ir.  for 
the  fijial  rett,  when  ''Art  aaer  art  goes  oat,  and  all  is  night"] 
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In  literal  and  fatal  instance  of  fact — ^think  what  ruin  it 
is  for  men  of  any  sensitive  faculty  to  live  in  such  a  city 
as  London  is  now!^  Take  the  highest  and  lowest  state  of 
it:  you  have,  typically,  Grosvenor  Square, — an  aggregation 
of  bricks  and  railings,  with  not  so  much  architectural  &cul1y 
expressed  in  the  whole  cumber  of  them  as  there  is  in  a 
wasp's  nest  or  a  worm-hole; — and  you  have  the  rows  of 
houses  which  you  look  down  into  on  the  south  side  of 
the  South- Western  line,  between  Vauxhall  and  Clapham 
Junction*  Between  those  two  ideals  the  London  artist 
must  seek  his  own;  and  in  the  humanity,  or  the  vermin, 
of  them,  worship  the  aristocratic  and  scientific  gods  of 
living  Israel 

199.  In  the  chapter  called  "The  Two  Boyhoods"  of 
Modem  Painters^^  I  traced,  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy  ago,  the 
difference  between  existing  London  and  former  Venice,  in 
their  effect,  as  schools  of  art,  on  the  minds  of  Turner  and 
Giorgione.  I  would  reprint  the  passage  here :  but  it  needs 
expansion  and  comment,  which  I  hope  to  give,  with  other 
elucidatory  notes  on  former  texts,  in  my  October  lectures.' 
But  since  that  comparison  was  written,  a  new  element  of 
evil  has  developed  itself  against  art,  which  I  had  not  then 
so  much  as  seen  the  slightest  beginnings  of.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  school  of  Giorgione  ends  {Modem  Painters^ 
voL  V.  p.  291*)  with  this  sentence: — 

''Ethereal  strength  of  Alps,  dreamlike,  vanishing  in  high  procession 
beyond  the  Torcellan  shore;  blue  islands  of  Paduan  hills,  poised  in  the 
ffolden  west.  Above,  free  winds  and  Jiery  clouds  ranging  at  their  will ; 
brightness  out  of  the  north,  and  balm  from  the  south,  and  uie  Stars  of  the 
Evening  and  Morning  clear  in  the  limitless  light  of  arched  heaven  and 
circling  sea." 

1  rCompare  above,  pp.  361-362,  and  below,  p.  531.1 

«    Ch.  ST  part  ix.  vol  v.  (VoL  VII.  p.  374).] 

'  [Th®  lectures  in  the  October  term  1884,  on  ''The  Pleasures  of  England," 
glanced  at  the  subject  only :  see  p.  424.  Ruskin  had,  however,  already  reprinted 
the  passage  in  1881  in  a  chapter  ("  Castelfranco ")  added  to  The  Stones  of  Feniee: 
see  VoLXI.  p.  244.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  original  editions;  see  now  Vol.  VII.  p.  376.  The 
italics  were  here  introduced  by  Ruskin.] 
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Now,  if  I  had  written  that  soitaice  with  foreknowledge 
of  the  apfNToach  of  those  malignant  aerial  phaiomaia  which, 
b^inning  ten  years  afterwards,  were  to  induce  an  epoch  of 
continual  diminution  in  the  depth  of  the  snows  of  the  Alps, 
and  a  parallel  change  in  the  relations  of  the  sun  and  sky 
to  organic  life,  I  could  not  have  set  the  words  down  with 
UKHre  concentrated  {Hecision,  to  expness  the  beautiful  and 
healthy  states  of  natural  doud  ai^l  light,  to  which  the 
plague-cloud  and  plague-wind  of  the  succeeding  aera  were 
to  be  opposed.  Of  the  physical  character  of  these,  some 
account  was  rendered  in  my  lectures  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion ;  ^  of  their  effect  on  die  artistic  power  of  our  time,  I 
have  to  speak  now;  and  it  will  be  enough  illustrated  by 
merely  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  weather  yesterday 
(20th  May,  1884). 

200.  Most  people  would  have  called  it  a  fine  day ;  it  was, 
as  compared  with  other  days  of  this  spring,  exceptionally 
clear :  Helvellyn,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  showing  h^ 
grassy  sides  as  if  one  could  reach  them  in  an  hour's  walk. 
The  sunshine  was  warm  and  full,  and  I  went  out  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  to  superintend  the  weeding  a  bed  of  wild 
raspberries  on  the  moor.  I  had  put  no  upper  coat  on — 
and  the  moment  I  got  out  of  shelter  of  the  wood,  found 
that  there  was  a  brisk  and  extremely  cold  wind  blow- 
ing steadily  from  the  south-west — t.e.,  straight  over  Black 
Coomb  fit>m  the  sea.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  normal  to  have 
ke^i  east  wind  with  a  bright  sun  in  March,  but  to  have 
keen  south-west  wind  with  a  bright  sun  on  the  20th  of 
May  is  entirely  abnormal,  and  destructive  to  the  chief 
beauty  and  character  of  the  best  month  in  the  year. 

I  have  only  called  the  wind  keen, — ^bitter,  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth ;  even  a  yoimg  and  strong  man  could 
not  have  stood  inactive  in  it  with  safety  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  and  the  danger  of  meeting  it  fidl  after  getting 
hot  in  any  work  under  shelter  was  so  great  that  I  had 

1  [On  Th»  mwm-Ohud  ^  th$  NkidmiA  Ctatasy.*  mt  VoL  XXXIV.] 
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instantly  to  give  up  all  idea  of  gardening,  and  went  up  to 
the  higher  moor  to  study  the  general  state  of  colour  and 
light  in  the  hills  and  sky. 

201.  The  sun  was — ^the  reader  may  find  how  high  for 
himself,  three  o'clock  p.m.,  on  20th  May,  in  latitude  55"" :  at 
a  guess  40  degrees;  and  the  entire  space  of  sky  under  him 
to  the  horizon — and  far  above  him  towards  the  zenith — say 
40  degrees  all  round  him,  was  a  dull  pale  grey,  or  dirty 
white — very  full  of  light,  but  totally  devoid  of  colour  or 
sensible  gradation.  Common  flake-white  deadened  with  a 
little  lampblack  would  give  all  the  colour  there  was  in  it, — 
a  mere  tinge  of  yellow  ochre  near  the  sun.  This  lifeless 
stare  of  the  sky  changed  gradually  towards  the  zenith  into 
a  dim  greyish  blue,  and  then  into  definite  blue, — or  at  least 
what  most  people  would  call  blue,  opposite  the  sun  answer- 
ing the  ordinary  purpose  of  blue  pretty  well,  though  really 
only  a  bluish  grey.  The  main  point  was  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  depth  of  it,  as  compared  with  other 
tints  and  lights. 

202.  Holding  my  arm  up  against  it  so  as  to  get  the 
shirt  sleeve  nearly  in  full  sunlight,  but  with  a  dark  side  of 
about  a  quarter  its  breadth,  I  found  the  sky  quite  vigor- 
ously dark  against  the  white  of  the  sleeve,  yet  vigorously 
also  detached  in  light  beyond  its  dark  side.  Now  the  dark 
side  of  the  shirt  sleeve  was  pale  grey  compared  to  the 
sun-lighted  colour  of  my  coat-sleeve.  And  that  again  was 
luminous  compared  to  its  own  dark  side,  and  that  dark  side 
was  still  not  black.  Count  the  scale  thus  obtained.  You 
begin  at  the  bottom  with  a  tint  of  russet  not  reaching 
black ;  you  relieve  this  distinctly  against  a  lighter  russet, 
you  relieve  that  strongly  against  a  pale  warm  grey,  you 
relieve  that  against  the  brightest  white  you  can  paint. 
Then  the  sky-blue  is  to  be  clearly  lighter  than  the  pale 
warm  grey,  and  yet  as  clearly  darker  than  the  white. 

208.  Any  landscape  artist  will  tell  you  that  this  opposi- 
tion cannot  be  had  in  painting  with  its  natural  force; — 
and  that  in  all  pictorial  use  of  the  effect,  either  the  dark 
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side  must  be  exaggerated  in  depth,  or  the  relief  of  the 
blue  from  it  sacrificed*  But,  though  I  began  the  study 
of  such  gradation  just  half  a  century  ago,  carrying  my 
''cyanometer''  as  I  caUed  it^ — (a  sheet  of  paper  gradated 
from  deepest  blue  to  white),  with  me  always  through  a 
sununer*s  journey  on  the  Continent  in  1885,  I  never  till 
yesterday  felt  the  full  difficulty  of  explaining  the  enormous 
power  of  contrast  which  the  real  light  possesses  in  its  most 
delicate  tints.  I  note  this  in  passing  for  future  inquiry :  *  at 
present  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  main  fact  that  the 
darkest  part  of  the  sky-blue  apposite  the  sun  was  lighter,  by 
much^  than  pure  white  in  the  shade  in  open  air — (that  Uk 
to  say,  lighter  by  much  than  the  margin  of  the  page  oi 
this  book  as  you  read  it) — and  that  therefore  the  total 
effect  of  the  landscape  was  of  diffiised  cold  light,  against 
which  the  hills  rose  clear,  bat  monotonously  grey  or  doD 
green — wiiik  the  lake,  being  over  the  whc^e  space  of  it 
^ritated  by  strong  wind,  took  no  reflections  from  the  shores, 
and  was  nothing  but  a  flat  piece  of  the  same  grey  as  the 
sky,  tiaversed  by  irrc^Bpilar  Uadmess  from  more  rioioA 
squaDsb  The  doads,  consideraUe  in  nomber,  were  all  ct 
them  alike  shapeless,  ccrfourkss,  and  ligfatless,  like  dirty 
bits  of  wool,  without  any  sort  of  amazement  or  order  oi 
action,  yet  not  quiet; — touching  none  of  the  hills,  yet  not 
h^  abore  them ;  and  whaterer  chaiacter  they  had,  enough 
ezpresaiUe  by  a  little  chance  rabbing  about  of  the  bmsb 
chaiged  with  cleanings  of  the  palette. 

SMw  Supposing  now  an  artist  in  the  bestt  possible  frame 
of  mind  for  work,  having  his  heart  set  on  getting  a  good 
CooistoQ  subject;  and  any  quantity  of  skiD,  patience,  and 
wiiatsoeTer  merit  you  choose  to  grant  him, — set,  this  day, 
to  make  his  study ;  what  sort  of  a  study  can  be  get  ?  In 
the  first  place,  he  must  have  a  tent  of  some  sort — he 
cannot  skt  in  the  wind — and  the  tent  will  be  always  nn- 
pegging  itself  and  flapping  about  his  ears — {if  he  tries  to 

^  \Stm  VnL  L  pp.  xxx.,  nod.] 

<  T#  dw  mJI^Btt,  Iwiimui,  twlrin  did  nee  mrntt] 
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sketch  quickly,  the  leaves  of  his  sketch-book  will  all  blow 
up  into  his  eyes  *) ; — next,  he  cannot  draw  a  leaf  in  the 
foreground,  for  they  are  all  shaking  like  aspens;  nor  the 
branch  of  a  tree  in  the  middle  distance,  for  they  are  all 
bending  like  switches;  nor  a  cloud,  for  the  clouds  have  no 
outline;  nor  even  the  effect  of  waves  on  the  lake  surfsu^, 
for  the  catspaws  and  swirls  of  wind  drive  the  dark  spaces 
over  it  like  feathers.  The  entire  form-value  of  the  reflec- 
tions, the  colour  of  them  and  the  sentiment,  are  lost; 
(were  it  sea  instead  of  lake,  there  would  be  no  waves,  to 
call  waves,  but  only  dodging  and  swinging  lumps  of  water 
— dirty  or  dull  blue  according  to  the  nearness  to  coast). 
The  mountains  have  no  contrast  of  colour,  nor  any  positive 
beauty  of  it :  in  the  distance  they  are  not  blue,  and  though 
clear  for  the  present,  are  sure  to  be  dim  in  an  hour  or 
two,  and  will  probably  disappear  altogether  towards  evening 
in  mere  grey  smoke.^ 

What  sort  of  a  study  can  he  make  ?  What  sort  of  a 
picture?  He  has  got  his  bread  to  win,  and  must  make  his 
canvas  attractive  to  the  public — somehow.  What  resource 
has  he,  but  to  try  by  how  few  splashes  he  can  produce 
something  like  hills  and  water,  and  put  in  the  vegetables 
out  of  his  head  ? — according  to  the  last  French  fashion. 

205.  Now,  consider  what  a  landscape  painter's  work 
used  to  be,  in  ordinary  spring  weather  of  old  times.  You 
put  yoiu*  lunch  in  your  pocket,  and  set  out,  any  fine 
morning,  sure  that,  unless  by  a  mischance  which  needn't 
be  calculated  on,  the  forenoon,  and  the  evening,  would  be 
fine  too.  You  chose  two  subjects  handily  near  each  other, 
one  for  a.m.,  the  other  for  p.m.;  you  sate  down  on  the 
grass  where  you  liked,  worked  for  three  or  four  hours 
serenely,  with  the  blue  shining  through  the  stems  of  the 
trees  like  painted  glass,  and  not  a  leaf  stirring;  the  grass- 
hoppers singing,  flies  sometimes  a  little  troublesome,  ants, 

*  No  artist  who  knows  his  business  ever  uses  a  block  book. 
»  [For  a  reference  to  §  204  here,  see  The  Storm-Cloud,  §  64  (Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  61).] 
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also,  it  nugbt  be.  Then  yoa  ate  ywxt  lundi-^ounged  a 
little  after  it — ^perhaps  fell  asleep  in  the  shade,  woke  in  a 
dream  of  whatever  you  liked  best  to  dream  of, — aet  to 
work  on  the  afternoon  sketch, — did  as  much  as  you  coold 
before  the  glow  of  the  sunset  b^ran  to  make  everything 
beautiful  beyond  painting:  you  meditated  awhile  over  that 
impossible,  put  up  your  paints  and  book,  and  walked  home, 
proud  of  your  day's  work,  and  peaceful  for  its  future,  to 
supper. 

This  is  neither  fancy, — nor  exaggeration.  I  have  nyndt 
spent  literally  thousands  of  such  days  in  my  forty  jemn  ci 
happy  work  between  1880  and  1870. 

206.  I  say  nothing  of  the  gain  of  time,  temper,  and 
steadiness  of  hand,  under  such  conditions,  as  opposed  to 
existing  ones;  but  we  must,  in  charity,  notice  as  one  in* 
evitable  cause  of  the  loose  and  flimsy  tree-drawing  of  the 
modems,  as  compared  with  that  of  Titian  or  Mant^gna,^ 
the  quite  infinite  difference  betwe^i  the  look  of  bli^ted 
foliage  quivering  in  confusion  against  a  sky  of  the  coloiir 
of  a  pail  of  whitewash  with  a  little  stareh  in  it;  and  the 
motionless  strength  of  olive  and  laurel  leaf,  inlaid  like  the 
wreaths  of  a  Florentine  mosaic  on  a  ground  of  lapis-lasulL 

I  have,  above,  supposed  tJie  effects  of  these  two  diflferent 
kinds  of  weather  on  mountain  country,  and  the  reader 
might  think  the  difference  of  that  effect  would  be  greatest 
in  such  scenery.  But  it  is  in  reality  greater  still  in  low- 
lands; and  the  malignity  of  climate  most  felt  in  comnMm 
scenes.  If  the  heath  of  a  hill-side  is  blighted, — (or  burnt 
into  charcoal  by  an  improving  farmer,)  the  form  of  the 
rock  remains,  and  its  impression  of  power.  But  if  the 
hedges  of  a  country  lane  are  frizzled  by  the  plague  wind 
into  black  tea, — what  have  you  left?  If  the  reflections 
in  the  lake  are  destroyed  by  wind,  its  ripples  may  yet 
be  graceful, — or  its  waves  sublime; — but  if  you  take  the 
reflections    out   of   a   ditch,  what   remains   for   you    but — 

1  [For  other  references  to  the  folimge  of  Titian,  see  VoL    VII.   pp.  6S,  M; 
and  to  that  of  Mantegna,  Vol.  XXI.   p.  140,  and  Vol.  XXXIV.  p    132.] 
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ditch-water  ?  Or  again,  if  you  take  the  sunshine  from  i 
ravine  or  a  cliff;  or  flood  with  rain  their  torrents  or 
waterfalls,  the  sublimity  of  their  forms  may  be  increased, 
and  the  energy  of  their  passion;  but  take  the  sunshine 
from  a  cottage  porch,  and  drench  into  decay  its  hollyhcx^ 
garden^  and  you  have  left  to  you — ^how  much  less,  how 
much  worse  than  nothing? 

207.  Without  in  the  least  recognizing  the  sources  of 
these  evils,  the  entire  body  of  English  artists,  through  the 
space  now  of  some  fifteen  years,  (quite  enough  to  paralyze, 
in  the  young  ones,  what  in  their  nature  was  most  sensitive,) 
had  been  thus  afflicted  by  the  deterioration  of  climate 
described  in  my  lectures  given  this  last  springy  in  Liondoa' 
But  the  deteriorations  of  noble  subject  induced  by  the 
progress  of  manufactures  and  engineering  are,  though  also 
without  their  knowledge,  deadlier  still  to  them. 

208.  It  is  continually  alleged  in  Parliament  by  the  rail- 
road, or  building,  companies,  that  they  propose  to  render 
beautiful  places  more  accessible  or  habitable,^  and  tbat 
their  ''works"  will  be,  if  anything,  decorative  rather  than 
destructive  to  the  better  civilized  scene.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  admitting,  (though  there  is  no  ground  to  admit)  that 
such  arguments  may  be  tenable,  I  observe  that  the  question 
of  sentiment  proceeding  from  association  is  always  omitted. 
And  in  the  minds  even  of  the  least  educated  and  least 
spiritual  artists,  the  influence  of  association  is  strong  bey(»Ki 
all  their  consciousness,  or  even  belief. 

Let  me  take,  for  instance,  four  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  subjects  once  existing  in  Europe, — ^Fumess 
Abbey,  Conway  Castle,  the  Castle  of  ChiUon,  and  the 
Falls  of  Schaffhausen.^  A  railroad  station  has  been  set  up 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Abbey, — an  iron  railroad 
bridge  crosses  the  Conway  in  front  of  its  castle;  a  stone 
one  crosses  the  Rhine  at  the  top  of  its  cataract,  and  the 

*  rSee,  agaiii.  The  Storm-Chud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Vol.  XXXIV.).] 

*  [See  Ruskin's  reply  to  such  allegatious  in  his  paper  on  Raiiwaw  in  the  lAkt 
District  (VoL  XXXIV.  p.  140).] 

»  [Compare  VoL  lEL  p.  37,  and  Vol.  XVUI.  p.  89.] 
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great  Simplon  line  passes  the  aid  of  the  drawbridge  of 
ChiUon.  Since  these  improvements  have  taken  place,  no 
picture  of  any  of  these  scenes  has  appeared  by  any  artist  cf 
eminence,  nor  can  any  in  future  appear.  Their  portraiture 
by  men  of  sense  or  feeling  has  become  for  ever  impossible. 
Discord  of  colour  may  be  endured  in  a  ^cture — discord  of 
sentiment,  never.  There  is  no  occasion  in  such  matters 
for  the  protest  of  criticism.  The  artist  turns  unconsciously 
— but  necessarily — ^from  the  disgraced  noblesse  of  the  past, 
to  the  consistent  baseness  of  the  present;  and  is  content 
to  paint  whatever  he  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  in  the 
manner  he  thinks  best  calculated  to  recommend  it  to  his 
customers. 

209.  And  the  perfection  of  the  mischief  is  that  the  very 
few  who  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  money  tempta- 
tion, (on  the  complexity  and  fiatality  of  which  it  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  enlarge,)  are  apt  to  become  satirists 
and  reformers,  instead  of  painters ;  and  to  lose  the  indignant 
passion  of  their  freedom  no  less  vainly  than  if  they  had  sold 
themselves  with  the  rest  into  slavery.  Thus  Mr.  Herkomer, 
whose  true  function  was  to  show  us  the  dancing  of  Tyrolese 
peasants  to  the  pipe  and  zither,  spends  his  best  strength  in 
painting  a  heap  of  promiscuous  emigrants  in  the  agcmies 
of  starvation :  ^  and  Mr.  Albert  Gkxklwin,  whom  I  have 
seen  drawing,  with  Tumerian  precision,  the  difis  of  Orvieto 
and  groves  of  Vallombrosa,^  must  needs  moralize  the  walls 
of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Exhibition  with  a  scattering  of 
skeletons  out  of  the  ugliest  scenes  of  the  Pilgrims  Progress^ 
and  a  ghastly  sunset,  illustrating  the  progress — ^in  the  con- 
trary direction— of  the  manu&cturing  districts.'  But  in  the 
^urality  of  cases  the  metropolitan  artist  passively  allows 
himself  to  be  metropolized,  and  contents  his  pride  with  the 

1  [The  pictiire  cmllcd  **  Prcflnng  West/*  showing  crowded  emigrsnts  st  CssUe 
Gardens.] 

>  [In  1872,  when  Mr.  Goodwin  was  in  Italy  with  Raskin :  see  Vol.  XXII. 
p.  xxtL] 

'  [In  the  snmmer  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour, 
No.  69,  ''Giant  Demur  discorering  the  Pilgrims/'  and  Na  62^  "A  Sunset  in  the 
llana&ctaring  Districts.'*] 
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display  of  his  skill  in  recommending  things  ignoble.  One 
of  quite  the  best,  and  most  admired,  pieces  of  painting  in 
the  same  Old  Water-Colour  Exhibition  was  Mr.  Marshall's 
fog  effect  over  the  Westminster  cab-stand;  while,  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Severn  in  like  manner  spent  all  his 
power  of  rendering  sunset  light  in  the  glorification  of  the 
Westminster  clock  tower.^  And  although  some  faint  yearn- 
ings for  the  rural  or  marine  are  still  unextinguished  in 
the  breasts  of  the  elder  academicians,  or  condescendingly 
tolerated  in  their  sitters  by  the  younger  ones, — ^though 
Mr.  Leslie  still  disports  himself  occasionally  in  a  punt  at 
Henley,  and  Mr.  Hook  takes  his  summer  lodgings,  as  usual, 
on  the  coast,  and  Mr.  Collier  admits  the  suggestion  of  the 
squire's  young  ladies,  that  they  may  gracefully  be  painted 
in  a  storm  of  primroses, — the  shade  of  the  Metropolis 
never  for  an  instant  relaxes  its  grasp  on  their  imagination; 
Mr.  Leslie  cannot  paint  the  barmaid  at  the  Angler's  Rest, 
but  in  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes ;  Mr.  Hook  never  lifts  a 
wave  which  would  be  formidable  to  a  trim-built  wherry; 
and  although  Mr.  Fildes  brought  some  agreeable  arrange- 
ments of  vegetables  from  Venice;  and,  in  imitation  of  old 
William  Hunt,  here  and  there  some  primroses  in  tum- 
blers carried  out  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Collier's  on  the 
floor, — not  all  the  influence  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and 
the  Wordsworth  Society  together  obtained,  throughout  the 
whole  concourse  of  the  Royal  or  plebeian  salons  of  the 
town,  the  painting  of  so  much  as  one  primrose  nested  in  its 
rock,  or  one  branch  of  wind-tossed  eglantine. 

210.  As  I  write,  a  letter  from  Miss  Alexander  is  put 
into  my  hands,  of  which,  singularly,  the  closing  passage 
alludes  to  the  picture  of  Giorgione's,  which  I  had  pro- 
posed, in  terminating  this  lecture,  to  give,  as  an  instance 
of  the  undisturbed   art  of  a  faultless  master.^    It  is  dated 

^  [''Sunset  over  Westminster^"  No.  1079  in  the  Royal  Institute's  summer 
exhibition,  1884.] 

'  [For  a  reference  to  it  in  one  of  Ruskin's  later  lectures  at  Oxford,  see  below^ 
D.  503.1 
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^'Bassano  Veneto,  May  27th,"  and  a  few  sentences  of  the 
preceding  context  will  better  present  the  words  I  wish  to 
quote : — 

'*  I  meant  to  hare  told  you  about  the  delightful  old  Udj  whose  portrait 
I  am  taking.  Edwige  and  I  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  have  a 
delightful  walk  up  to  the  city^  and  through  the  clean  little  streets  with 
their  low  Gothic  arcades  and  little  carved  balconies  full  of  flowers ;  meeting 
nobody  but  contadini,  mostly  women,  who,  if  we  look  at  them,  bow,  and 
smile,  and  say  'Serva  sua.'  The  old  lady  told  us  she  was  always  ready  to 
begin  her  sitting  by  six  o'clock,  having  then  finished  morning  prayers  and 
breakfast :  pretty  well  for  eighty-five,  I  think :  (she  says  that  is  her  age.) 
I  had  forgotten  until  this  minute  I  had  promised  to  tell  you  about  our 
visit  to  Castelfranco.  We  had  a  beautiful  day,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  a  fair  going  on,  and  the  piazza  full  of  contadini,  with  fruit,  chickens, 
etc.,  and  many  pretty  things  in  wood  and  basket  work.  Always  a  pretty 
sight;  but  it  troubled  me  to  see  so  many  beggars,  who  looked  like 
respectable  old  people.  I  asked  Loredana  about  it,  and  she  said  they 
were  contadini,  and  that  the  poverty  among  them  was  so  great,  that 
although  a  man  could  live,  poorly,  by  his  work,  he  could  never  lay  by 
anything  for  old  age,  and  when  they  are  past  work  they  have  to  beg. 
I  cannot  feel  as  if  that  were  right,  in  such  a  rich  and  beautiful  country, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  the  case  on  the  estate  of  Marina  and  Silvia ;  ^  but 
I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  hear,  that  our  friends  are  rather  exceptional 
people.  Count  Alessandro,  Marina's  husband,  always  took  an  almost 
paternal  care  of  his  contadini,  but  with  regard  to  other  contadini  in  these 
parts,  I  have  heard  some  heartbreaking  stories,  which  I  will  not  distress 
you  by  repeating.  Giorgione's  Madonna,  whenever  I  see  it,  always  appears 
to  me  more  beautiful  than  tlie  last  time,  and  does  not  look  like  the  work 
of  a  mortal  hand.  It  reminds  me  of  what  a  poor  woman  said  to  me  once 
in  Florence,  'What  a  pity  that  people  are  not  as  large  now  as  they  used 
to  be !  *  and  when  I  asked  her  what  made  her  suppose  that  they  were 
larger  in  old  times,  she  said,  looking  surprised,  'Surely  you  cannot  think 
that  the  people  who  built  the  Duomo  were  no  larger  than  iw  are?*"* 

Anima  Toscana  gentillissima, — truly  we  cannot  think  it, 
but  larger  of  heart  than  you,  no ; — of  thought,  yes. 

211.  It  has  been  held,  I  believe,  an  original  and  valuable 
discovery  of  Mr.  Taine's'  that  the  art  of  a  people  is  the 
natural  product  of  its  soil  and  surroundings. 

Allowing  the  art  of  Giorgione  to  be  the  wild  fruitage 
of  Castelfranco,  and  that  of  Brunelleschi  no  more  than  the 


^  [For  various   references  to   these   ladies  of  Bassano,  see   the  Index  in  Vol. 

p.  301.] 


XXXII.  (p.  336).l 
*  [See  alto  £di 
»  [See  Vol.  XXll  p.  313.] 
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exhalation  of  the  marsh  of  Amo;  and  perceiving  as  I  do 
the  existing  art  of  England  to  be  the  mere  effluence  of 
Grosvenor  Square  and  Clapham  Junction, — I  yet  trust  to 
induce  in  my  readers,  during  hours  of  future  council,  some 
doubt  whether  Grosvenor  Square  and  Clapham  Junction 
be  indeed  the  natural  and  divinely  appointed  produce  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Thames.' 

Brantwood, 

WJttt'Tuetday,  1884. 

1  [See  The  Pletuuru  qf  England,  §  5  (below^  p.  423).] 
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[Bibliographieal  Note. — The  Lectures  entitled  The  Pleoiutw  qf  England  were 
delivered  at  Oxford,  and  announced  in  the  University  Oaxette,  October  10, 
1884,  in  the  following  terms : — 

SLADE  PROFESSOR  OF  FINE  ART:  JOHN  RUSKIN.   M.A. 

The  Profenor  will  give  a  Coane  of  Seren  Leotores  on  **  The  Pleasures  of  England." 
in  sequel  to  those  on  *'  The  Art  of  England.*'  in  the  Lecture  Theatre,  Unirenity 
Museum,  at  2.90  p.m.,  on  Saturdays  and  Mondays,  repeating  the  Saturday's  lecture 
on  the  Monday,  from  October  18  to  December  1,  the  Lectures  being  on  the  following 
subiects : — 

Lecturo  I.— Bertha  to  Osburga.  "llie  Pleasures  of  Learning."  October  18 
and  20. 

Lecturo  II.— Alfred  to  the  Confessor.  "The  Pleasures  of  Faith."  October  35 
and  27. 

Lecture  III.— The  Confessor  to  Cosur  do  Lion.  '*  The  Pleasures  of  Deed."  NoTem- 
ber  1  and  3. 

Lecture  IV. — Coeur  de  Lion  to  Elizabeth.  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Fancy."  November  8 
and  10. 

Lecturo  V.— Protestantism.     "  The  Pleasures  of  Truth."    November  15  and  17. 

Lecture  VI.— Atheism.     '*The  Pleasures  of  Sense."    November  22  and  24. 

Lecture  VII. — Mechanism.  *'The  Pleasures  of  Nonsense.'*  November  29  and 
December  1. 

An  ''amended  notice"  (in  the  Gazette  of  October  14,  1884),  while  repeat- 
ing the  above,  added  that  ''Admission  will  be  by  Ticket,  which  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Ruskin  School,  Beaumont  Street  .  .  . 
Tickets  for  the  Saturday's  Lecture  are  reserved  for  Members  of  the 
University." 

Of  the  lectures  thus  announced,  only  the  first  five  were  delivered,  and 
only  the  first  four  were  pablished  by  Ruskiu. 

In  place  of  licctures  VI.  and  VII.,  which  were  postponed,  Raskin 
delivered  three  others,  as  follow: — 

"A  Lecture  on  Patience"  (Readings  from  The  Ceetui  of  Agiaia  and 
St,  Marke  /2e«f).— November  22  and  24. 

"Birds  and  How  to  Paint  Them." — November  29  and  December  1. 

"Landscape."    December  6  and  8. 

For  a  bibliographical  note  on  these  substituted  lectures,  see  below, 
p.  622. 

In  the  University  Gazette  of  March  10,  1885,  the  postponed  lecturer 
were  thus  announced  : — 

SLADE  PROFESSOR  OF  FINE  ART:  J.   RUSKIN.   M.A. 

Subject    The  Pleasures  of  England  (continued). 

Time.     Early  in  May. 

Place.     The  Ruskin  School 
There  will  be  only  two  Lectures,  once  given : — 

Lecture  VI.  Atheism.    The  Pleasures  of  Sense. 

Lecture  VII.  Mechanism.     The  Pleasures  of  Nor.^en^e. 
The  exact  dates  of  delivery  will  be    arranged   wich    the  concurrence  of  the  other 
Professors. 

This  notice  was  repeated  on  April  17>  but  on  April  28  the  following 
intimation  appeared  : — 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  having  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  Professorship,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Course  of  Lectures  which  was  reprinted  in  the  OiMteUe  of  April  17  is 
withdrawn." 
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Lectures  I.  to  V,  were  reported  (by  E,  T.  Cw>k)  in  the  Pali  MaM  GaxetH 
of  October  20  and  27 j  November  3j  10,  and  17  respectively, 

Tliey  were  reprinted  by  him  in  StudieJt  m  Rmkin^  1B90  (and  ttgtdn  'm 
the  mcond  edition  of  that  ^orkj   1801),  pp.  211-263^   with    the  foUowiiif 

introductory  i-e marks  :— 

' ' The  oaur^  bftd  clear! j  not  bGen  lo  carefully  prepired,  nar  woji  the  lecturers  Ikta 
gf  thought  BO  closely  reHRoned,  oa  id  'Tlie  Art  of  England/  My  reportA  took  th« 
form,  tbQrtfore,  of  'digested  plaue'  {«o  Mr.  Kuskin  woa  kind  enmj^h  to  call  tliM&K 
* cummansin^  a  line  of  thoiaght  not  ftlway«  by  me  enougb  ei preened,  and  compMEOf 
and  illufitrating  it  from  other  parU  of  mj  hmAnu,  often  more  fully  th&n,  a^tii«t  tn% 
I  oouJd  do  niTself;'  Accordingly  I  reprint  tbti«e  re  porta  h*re  in  their  on^ia&l  iK^ 
in  the  hope  that  thejF  may  be  found  by  a  reader  here  anti  there  to  serre  mm 
companion*  to  the  printecf  leoturee." 


The  following  letter  from  Hn^kin  (referred  to  in  the  precediog 
appeared  in  the  Paii  Maii  Giixette  of  November  19 :— 
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T&  th€  EdUor  qfthe  *' Paii  MaU  Gaxette*' 

St&j — I  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  pay  either  oomplinoenta  or 
thauki  to  the  British  reporter  ;  but  1  must  very  seriously  ae knowledge 
the  help  now  aiforded  me  by  the  di|fe«ted  plans  of  my  QKfQrd  lecture* 
drawn  up  for  the  PaU  Mail  Gaitttte—v^xy  wonderful  piecee  of  work, 
it  seems  to  nie,  not  only  in  summarizing,  wnYA^wf  any  Hmip  /rem  me 
ujkat^i^eTf  a  line  of  thought  not  always  by  me  enough  expreesed  :  but 
ill  completing  and  illustrating  it  from  other  part^  of  my  books—Hiften 
more  fully  than,  against  time,  I  could  do  myself.  Hitherto^  there  h^ve 
been  only  two  errata  worth  correction  :  in  last  Monday's  (November  10% 
2nd  puge,  32  lines  up^  for  '^  Barbara "  read  **  Athena  *' ;  and  in  report 
of  former  lecture  (November  3j  2nd  page^  33  lines  up),  for  "  Atbem 
Reginn"  read  '^Athena  of  .^^na."  This  erratum  should  have  caught 
the  reporter's  eye ;  for  he  ought  to  have  known  by  hie  evident  fiuai- 
liarity  with  my  books  that  I  never  use  a  Latin  adjunct  to  a  Greek 
noun  ;  but^  as  it  happens,  the  mliftake  exactly  illustrates^  th^  confuted 
Damascus  signature  of  the  Sajcon  language.  Eilgar  of  England  writes^^ 
a£  before  noted,  bin  own  name  in  Saxon,  his  kingdom ^s  in  l4ktin,  and 
his  authority's  m  Greek;  *' Ego  Edgar,  totius  Albionis — BASlLEUS," 
and  his  queen  would  have  written  ''Baiilissa.''  And  herein  U  to  be 
observed  the  advantage  of  a  misted  language  in  coDv^eyin§^  ecmiplete 
definition.  The  Roman  word  *^  imperator  *'  eic pressed  only  the  extending 
of  Roman  moral  Jaw,  or  impermm^  over  subject  States,  Bnt  *'  Bainleu^'" 
menns  the  extension  of  Chn«t*s  inevitable  and  irresistible  law  over 
them  J  in  an  entirely  despotic  manner.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant. 


Lectures  I.-IV*,  as  thus  reported,  often  differ  from  th«  text  ms>  after- 
wards printed  by  Euskin.  and  the  additional  passages  are  now  quoted  from 
the  reports  in  footnotes  (see,  t.§.^  pp.  402,  478,  481). 
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ISSUE  IN  PARTO 


Ai  ftliready  stated,  only  LectureB  l.-IV.  of  The  Plm^tures  of  Kngknd  were 
pMitihed  hf  RuBkin.     They  ftppeoreil  in  four  eepumte  Parta: — 

Part  /.,  CQU taming  Lecture  1*  (OctoW  1884).  The  tille-puf^e  w»f  e« 
shown  her©  (p,  411),  ereept  for  the  words  '*  Lecture  L  |  Tlie  Pleasures  of 
Le*rmtifl:;'  aad  the  date  "  laM/' 

Somll  quarto  (uoiform  with  The  Art  qf  En^iand)^  pp.  ii,  +36,  Title-page 
(with  imprint  in  thfi  centre  of  the  reverie— '^  Printed  by  |  Hnsellj  Watson, 
and  Viney,  Limited^  |  London  and  Ayle«bnry ''),  pp.  i.-ii.  Fly-tiUe  to 
Lecture  L  (with  hiank  reverse),  pp.  1-2  \  i/6x%  of  the  Lecture,  pp*  '3-d6w 

Fart  IL^  contain  log  Lecture  IL  (November  1684),  The  title-page  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  Part*  was  changed,  thus  r— 

The  Pieojur^  of  England.  |  Lectures  given  In  Oxford^  ]  hy  {  John 
Riukin,  D.CL.,  LLD.  |  in  Mlchftelmiis  Term,  |  1884*  (  Lecture  IL  | 
The  Pleasures  of  Faith.  |  George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Cirpington,  Kent, 
I  18S4* 

Title-page  (with  imprint  on  the  reverse),  pp.  i.-ii. ;  fly- title  to  Lecture  IL, 
pp,  37-38 ;  lecture,  pp.  3S^*-80. 

Part  IlLf  containing  Lecture  IlL  (Fehruary  1885).  Title-page  ha  in 
Part  I L,  with  alteration  of  lecture  and  date. 

Iltle-pege  (with  bl&nk  reverse)!  pp.  l.-il ;  fly-title  to  Lecture  Til., 
pp.  81-82;  lecture,  pp.  83-121;  p.  122  is  blank. 

This  lecture  had  been  announced  as  "  The  Confessor  to  Copur  de  lion," 
but  a#  printed  (in  this  and  the  later  editions)  it  was  entitled  '^Alfred  to 
Ccpur  de  Lion/'     In  the  pretsent  edition,  the  original  title  has  been  restored. 

Pari  TV,,  containing  Lecture  IV.  (April  1885).— Title-page  a«  jn  Part  lIL, 
with  alteration  of  lecture. 

Title-page  (with  the  imprint  again  on  the  revene),  pp.  i.^ii, ;  fly-title 
U^  Lecture  IV.,  pp.  125-124;  lecture,  pp.  126-160.  Following  p.  160  is  an 
unnumbered  page  (with  blank  reverse),  containing^  the  following : — 

NOTES 

1.  The  Five  Cfhritimat  Days.  (These  were  drawn  oat  on  a  huge  and  ooDspieaoDs 
diagram. ) 

These  days,  as  it  happens,  sum  up  the  History  of  their  Ffve  Gentnries. 
Christmas  Day,    49H.  Ck>ris  baptised. 

800.  Charlemagne  crowned. 
..      1041.  Vow  of  the  Count  of  Avsrsa  (§  77). 
1086.  The  Conqueror  crowned. 
1130.  Roger  II.  crowned  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

2.  For  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  two  pictures  were  shown  and  commeuted 
<»n — the  two  most  perfect  pictures  in  the  world. 

(1)  A  small  piece  from  Tintoret's  Paradiso  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  representing  the 
^roup  of  St.  Amoroee,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Augustine,  and  behind  St.  Augustine 
bis  mother  watching  him,  her  chief  joy  even  iu  Paraidise. 

(2)  The  Arundel  Society's  reproduction  of  the  Altar-piece  by  Giorgione  in  his 
native  hamlet  of  Castel  Franco.  The  Arundel  Society  has  done  more  for  us  than  we 
have  an 7  notion  of. 
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Ii6w  Notts  wore  taken  from  tho  nports  iu  tho  BaB  Mittt  OrnmUt,  mad 
e  now  printed  (with  additions,  in  the  first  case,  from  Raskin's  BffS.,  and 

the  seooodj  from  the  repc^)  in  their  proper  pboes  (ase  pp.  480, 
en.). 

Eaeh  of  the  four  Parts  was  issued  in  boff-oohmred  paper  wrappers,  with 
e  titl^-page  (enelosed  in  a  plain  ruled  frame)  reprodnoed  upon  tiie  front ; 
e  worda  *'PHtm  Om  SMMkig**  being  added  at  the  foot,  below  the  role. 
NX)  oopies.    All  the  Ptots  are  still  enrrent. 

No  more  Parts  were  issued,  and  no  preliminary  matter  waa  supplied ; 
ir  were  fhe  Parts  ever  issued  by  the  publisher  in  rolnme  fbrm,  though 
e  remaining  Psrts  were  for  some  time  announced  as  being  in  pve* 
nation. 

ISSUE  WITH  ''THE  ART  OF  ENGLAND" 

In  1896  the  four  lectures  were  issued  in  a  Tolome  together  with  I%s 
ft  (/  SagUmd  (see  above,  p. 


ThB  JPboncrsff  ^  En^ftmd  ocoupied  pp.  261-415  of  that  volume,  thus : 
alf-title  (with  bhmk  reverse),  pp.  261-282 ;  lectures,  pp.  269-^87 ;  notes, 

998;  fly^title  (''Index,''  with  bknk  veveiseX  pp.  898-400;  index  Qnf 
r.  Wedderbum),  pp.  401-415. 

In  this  edition,  the  sections  were  numbered. 

For  re-Issues  of  it  and  fbr  the  IVoM  JAIMofi,  ase  above,  pp.  262,  263. 


RBvkm9  of,  or  articles  upon,  Ruskin*s  lectures  appeared  (among  other 
aees)  in  the  aatwr^ag  Bm/kw,  October  20,  1884  C'Profbasor  Ruskin's 
ieasures  of  Lsamfaig'*);  the  8p$ciaicr,  November  1,  1884  (''Mr.  Ruskin 
I  'The  Pleasures  of  Fsith'");  the  8t.  Jwmmt9  Gazette,  November  17, 
184;  the  WarU,  November  19,  1884;  and  the  Morning  P&9t,  November 
(,  1884. 

Varim  £scfumet.—- Between  the  edition  in  Parts  and  that  issued  with 
ke  Art  (^  Engiand,  there  are  the  following  diffsrences  (besides  those 
ready  mentioned): — 

The  dates  of  delivery  are  added  after  the  titles  of  the  several  lectures 

the  later  issue. 

The  sections  were  not  numbered  in  the  earlier  issue,  except  that  in 
icture  L  §§  1-8  were  numbered. 

In  the  later  issue,  notes  were  added  (by  the  editor  who  saw  the  book 
rough  the  press  for  Ruskin)  to  §§  5,  89  (the  first  note) ;  whilst  to  the 
cond  note  in  §  53,  and  to  the  note  iu  §  80,  references  were  added. 
Iiese  added  notes  have  now  been  revised  with  new  references. 

In  the  earlier  issue,  the  fly-title  to  Lecture  IV.  added  the  dates 
(1189-1558)." 

In  the  present  edition,  the  following  alterations  have  been  made  :— 
§  12.  "Mr.  HodgetU's  book"  is  a  correction  for  "Mr.  Hodgett's  book." 
§  40,  line  1,  "word''  has  been  corrected  to  "words." 
§  43,  hitherto  there  have  been  inverted  commas,  thus,  "The  ancient 
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clmrdi,  'atutofl  Ww/  indicsM  in  tlui  Tiaoo  the  om  ...  of  St.  Fetttr;** 
(70a  mut  md  tkst  for  yoanelTet ;)  ''bat  abo  beeuiM  .  .  .'*~TIm  pMMg*. 
however,  it  net  qaeted  teztmdly  from  Stanlej.  The  inTorted  eeeiwiM 
hsTo  been  reaored;  there  were  none  in  the  first  proof  (for  whidi  tee 
above,  p.  LdoL). 

§  53,  hitherto  there  hot  been  the  followii^  footnote  at  <'Thit  for  the 
phUoeophj*".^ 

*  Uer»  out  of  th«  "Stoow  of  Wortrnfawtv"  wm  ihown  and  eoouMBt^  od. 

The  note  does  not  appear  in  the  first  proo£^  corrected  hy  Rntkin  himtelf. 
It  mutt  hare  been  added  by  tome  one  elte  in  prepariu|r  the  lectnre  for 
pretty  and  waa  probaUy  due  to  a  mitnnderttanding  of  a  fondfVil  headline 
in  the  report  of  the  lecture  in  the  FaH  Mmli  (Teaeftt  C  The  Stonet  of 
Wettmintter").  At  any  rate,  Rntkin  did  not  exhibit  any  pieee  of  the 
Abbey ;  nor  did  he  interrupt  hit  readinga  from  St  Anguttine  and  Alfred 
at  thit  point  by  any  commentt  on  the  architecture  of  the  Abbey. 

S  63,  hitherto  the  wordt  now  in  the  note— '' Compare  the  legend  .  .  . 
»vum"— hare  been  interpolated  in  the  text,  the  note  reading,  **  At  Munich : 
the  leaf  .  .  ."— Rutkin  himtelf  in  a  note  to  Lecture  IV.  ($  110)  called 
attention  to  thit  at  a  mittake,  but  it  hat  not  hitherto  been  corrected. 

§  63,  inverted  commat  have  been  interted  to  indicate  the  limitt  of 
the  textual  quotation  from  Carlyle. 

§  67>  the  tection  hitherto  hat  been  made  to  begin  with  the  quotation. 

§  77>  inrerted  comttat  have  been  removed  ft^Nn  the  peaiage,  "The 
Prince  .  .  .  commander-in-chief^'*  at  it  it  an  abttract,  and  not  a  textual 
quotation,  from  Sitmondi. 

§  90,  line  31,  tee  p.  480  N. 

The  Notet  at  the  end  have  been  trantforred  (tee  above,  ^  415-416).] 
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LECTURE  I 

THE   PLEASURES    OF   LEARNING 

BEITHA  TO  OSBUBGA 

(IMranotf  lUJk  m^  SQld  OctAfr  1SM> 

1.  Ix  the  short  reriew  of  the  present  state  of  Ei^lidi  Art, 
giTcn  yoQ  last  jev,  I  left  neccanrity  many  points  untouefaed, 
and  others  imrxplained.  The  seventh  lecture,  which  I  did 
not  think  it  ncrrsMiy  to  read  aloud,  fbmished  joo  with 
some  of  the  cutiectire  statements  of  which,  whether  spoken 
or  not,  it  was  eilimidy  desiiaUe  that  jon  dioald  estimate 
tile  balancing  wei^^  These  I  propose  in  the  present  coarse 
fivther  to  ilhrtfratr,  and  to  arrive  with  joo  at,  I  hope,  a 
jnst — JOQ  would  not  wish  it  to  be  a  flatterii^ — rsrimatr  of 
the  eonfitions  of  oar  FugfiA  artistic  life,  past  and  present, 
in  order  that  with  doe  aDowanee  for  them  we  maj  deter- 
mine; with  some  seemity,  what  those  of  as  who  hare 
fiKToIty  ought   to  do,   and  those  who  hare  sensibifity,  to 


2.  In  thns  tightly  doing  and  feeling,  you  will  find 
summed  a  wider  doty,  and  granted  a  greater  power,  than 
the  moral  philosnfJnr  at  this  moment  current  with  you  has 
ever  conoefred:  and  a  pio^cct  opened  to  you  bendes,  of 
sudi  a  Future  for  England  as  you  may  both  hc^iefiilly  and 
proudly  labour  for  with  your  hands,  and  those  of  you  who 
are  spared  to  the  ordinary  term  of  humsn  lific; 


fJI# 
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with  your  eyes,^  when  all  this  tumult  of  vain  avarice  a 
idle  pleasure,  into  which  you  have  been  plunged  at  hi^ 
shall  have  passed  into  its  appointed  perdition* 

3,  I  wish  that  you  would  read  for  introduction  to  t 
lectures  I  have  this  year  arranged  for  you,  that  on  t 
Future  of  England,  whicli  I  gave  to  the  cadets  at  Woolwi 
in  the  fii'st  year  of  my  Professorship  here,^  1869;  and  whi 
is  now  placed  as  the  main  conclusion  of  The  Cr&wri  of  W\ 
Olive  :^  and  with  it,  very  attentively,  the  close  of  my  i 
augural  lecture  given  here;  for  the  matter,  no  less  th 
the  tenor  of  which,  I  was  reproved  by  all  my  fiiendi, 
irrelevant  and  lU-judged ; — which,  neveitheless,  is  of  all  t] 
pieces  of  teaching  1  have  ever  given  from  this  chair,  tl 
most  pregnant  and  essential  to  whatever  studies,  wbeth 
of  Art  or  Science,  you  may  pursue,  in  this  place  or  di 
where,  during  your  lives, 

4.  The  opening  words  of  that  passage  I  will  take  Ict^ 
to  read  to  you  again, — for  they  must  still  be  the  groui 
of  whatever  help  I  can  give  you,  worth  your  acceptance:- 


"Tliere  is  a  destiny  now  po^isible  to  us— the  highest  ever  set  hehtt 
nation  to  be  accepted  or  refused.  We  are  still  midegencrate  in  moe; 
race  mingled  of  the  best  northern  blood.  We  are  not  yet  dissolute 
temper,  but  still  have  the  firmness  to  govern,  and  the  grace  to  obej.  ^ 
have  been  taught  a  religion  of  pure  merc^,  which  we  tntist  either  a 
betrajT;  or  learn  to  defend  by  fulBUing.  And  we  are  rieh  in  «u  inba 
ance  of  honour,  bequeathed  to  us  through  a  thousand  years  of  noble  hiMa 
which  it  should  be  our  daily  thirst  to  increase  with  splendid  avarice, 
that  Englishmen,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour^  should  be  the  mi 
o  lending  sou  la  alive.  Within  the  last  few  yesrs  we  have  hftd  the  la' 
of  natural  science  opened  to  us  with  a  rapidity  which  has  been  bUodE 
by  its  brightness ;  and  means  of  transit  a! id  communication  given  to  i 
which  have  made  but  one  kingdom  of  the  habitable  globe.  One  kiagdfll 
— but  who  is  to  be  jta  king?  Is  there  to  be  no  king  in  it,  think  ji 
and  every  man  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  bis  own  eyes?  Or  oi 
kings  of  terror,  and  the  obscene  empires  of  Mammon  and  Belial  ?  Or  i 
yoUf  youths  of  England,  make  your  country  again  a  royal  thrxtne  of  kiq| 
a   sceptred   isle,  for  all   the  world  a  source   of  light,  a   centre    of  poK 


1  [Matthew  xiii.  16.1 
*  [The  MS.  read«,  '^* 


*  [The  MS*  read«t  '*^the  year  when  I  first  acceptefl  my  Prvfeasorsbip.'^    Thw 
appointed  in  1869,  Rusktn  did  not  take  up  the  duties  till  1870.1 

^  [Vol.  XVra.  pp.  404-514.]  '  ■ 
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mistress  of  I  ^earning  and  ci  the  Aits; — faithfiil  gnswiisn  of  great  memories 
in  the  midst  of  ii  reverent  and  ephemeral  visions ; — fiuthful  servant  of  time* 
tried  principles^  ander  temptation  from  fond  experiments  and  licentioiis 
desires ;  and  amidst  the  cmel  and  elamoroos  jealousies  of  the  nations,  wor- 
shipped in  her  strange  valour  of  goodwill  towards  men  ?  *'  ^ 

5.  The  fifteen  years  that  have  passed  since  I  spoke  these 
words  must,  I  think,  have  convinced  some  of  my  immediate 
hearers  that  the  need  for  such  an  appeal  was  more  pressing 
than  they  then  imagined; — ^while  they  have  also  more  and 
more  convinced  me  myself  that  the  ground  I  took  for  it 
was  secure,  and  that  the  youths  and  girls  now  entering  on 
the  duties  of  active  life  are  able  to  accept  and  fidfil  the 
hope  I  then  held  out  to  them.* 

In  which  assurance  I  ask  them  to-day  to  b^^  the 
examination  with  me,  very  earnestly,  of  the  question  laid 
before  you  in  that  seventh  of  my  last  year's  lectures,' 
whether  London,  as  it  is  now,  be  indeed  the  natural,  and 
therefore  the  heaven-appointed  outgrowth  of  the  inhabita- 
tion, these  1800  years,  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  by  a 
progressively  instructed  and  disciplined  people ;  or  if  not,  in 
what  measure  and  manner  the  aspect  and  spirit  of  the  great 
city  may  be  possibly  altered  by  your  acts  and  thoughts. 

6.  In  my  introduction  to  The  Economist  of  Xenophan 
I  said  that  every  fairly  educated  European  boy  or  girl 
ought  to  learn  the  history  of  five  cities, — Athens,  Rome, 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Liondon ;  *  that  of  Liondon  including, 
or  at  least  compelling  in  parallel  study,  some  knowledge 
also  of  the  history  of  Paris. 

A  few  words  are  enough  to  explain  the  reasons  for  this 
choice.  The  history  of  Athens,  rightly  told,  includes  all 
that  need  be  known  of  Greek  religion  and  arts.  That  of 
Rome,  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  Paganism;  those  of 
Venice  and  Florence  sum  the  essential  facts  respecting  the 
Christian  arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Music;  and  that 

1  [Ledures  on  Art,  i  2B  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  41-42).] 

*  [Compare  Art  qf  England,  §  154  (above,  p.  370).] 
*[T7ie  Ariiir  England,  {  196  (abore,  p.  386).] 

*  \YoL  XXXL  p.  6.] 
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of  London,  in  her  sisterhood  with  Paris,  the  development  of 
Christian  Chivafay  and  Philosophy,  with  their  exponent  art 
of  Gk>thic  architecture. 

Without  the  presumption  of  forming  a  distinct  design, 
I  yet  hoped  at  liie  time  when  this  division  of  study  was 
suggested,  with  the  help  of  my  pupils,  to  give  the  out- 
lines of  their  several  histories  during  my  work  in  Oxford. 
Variously  disappointed  and  arrested,  alike  by  difficulties  of 
investigation  and  failure  of  strength,  I  may  yet  hope  to  lay 
down  for  you,  b^finning  with  your  own  metropolis,  some 
of  the  lines  of  thought  in  following  out  which  such  a  task 
might  be  most  effectively  accomplished. 

7.  You  observe  that  I  speak  of  architecture  as  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  feelings  both  of  the  French  and  English 
races.  Together  with  it,  however,  most  important  evidence 
of  character  is  given  by  the  illumination  of  manuscripts, 
and  by  some  forms  of  jewellery  and  metallurgy :  ^  and  my 
purpose  in  this  course  of  lectures  is  to  illustrate  by  all  these 
arts  the  phases  of  national  character  which  it  is  impossible 
that  historians  should  estimate,  or  even  observe,  with  accu- 
racy, unless  they  are  cognizant  of  excellence  in  the  aforesaid 
modes  of  structural  and  ornamental  craftmanship.* 

8.  In  one  respect,  as  indicated  by  the  title  chosen  for 
this  course,  I  have  varied  the  treatment  of  their  subject 
from  that  adopted  in  all  my  former  books.  Hitherto,  I 
have  always  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  personal  temper 
and  skill  of  the  artist ;  holding  the  wishes  or  taste  of  his 

»  [The  MS.  adds  :— 

" .  ,  ,  metallurgy ;  bat  as  all  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  writing  belong 
to  religious  senrioe,  aud  of  craftmanship  to  knightly  dress  and  armoar, 
if  we  associate  the  scriptorium  with  the  minster,  aud  the  armoury  with  the 
castle,  you  will  find  that  the  history  of  London  would  virtually  crystallize 
itself  round  that  of  two  buildings,  old  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Tower, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  foil  of  the  Norman  dynasty."] 

*  [The  MS.  here  adds  a  passage  of  some  autobiog^phical  interest : — 

''You  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  my  speaking  of  illumination  and 
metal  works  as  subjects  which  have  engaged  so  much  of  my  time  and 
thought,  because  I  have  never  written  anything  of  importance  about  either 
of  them.  But  I  have  learned  far  more  in  past  years  than  1  ever  wrote. 
On  one  occasion  I  examined,  without  missing  a  volume,  every  illuminated 
manuscript  in  the  British  Nfuseum,  and  the  lecture  given  thirty  years 
ago  on  iron-work  was  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  study  which  enabled 
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spectators  at  small  account,  and  saying  of  Turner  '*  you  ought 
to  like  him/*  and  of  Salvator,  '*you  ought  not,"  etc,  etc., 
without  in  the  least  considering  what  the  genius  or  instinct 
of  the  spectator  mi^t  otherwise  donand,  or  approve.  But 
in  the  now  attempted  sketch  of  Christian  history,  I  have 
approached  every  question  fix>m  the  people's  side,  and  ex- 
amined the  nature,  not  of  the  special  faculties  by  which 
the  work  was  produced,  but  of  the  general  instinct  by 
which  it  was  asked  for,  and  enjoyed.  Therefore  I  thought 
the  proper  heading  for  these  papers  should  represent  them 
as  descriptive  of  the  Pleasures  of  England,  rather  than  of 
its  Arts. 

9.  And  of  these  pleasures,  necessarily,  the  leading  one 
was  that  of  Learning,  in  the  sense  of  receiving  instruction ; 
— a  pleasure  totally  separate  from  that  of  finding  out  things 
for  yourself, — and  an  extremely  sweet  and  sacred  pleasure, 
when  you  know  how  to  seek  it,  and  receive. 

On  which  I  am  the  more  disposed,  and  even  compelled 
here  to  insist,  because  your  modem  ideas  of  Development 
imply  that  you  must  all  turn  out  what  you  are  to  be,  and 
find  out  what  you  are  to  know,  for  yourselves,  by  the 
inevitable  operation  of  your  anterior  aifinities  and  inner 
consciences: — whereas  the  old  idea  of  education  was  that 
the  baby  material  of  you,  however  accidentally  or  inevitably 
born,  was  at  least  to  be  by  external  force,  and  ancestral 
knowledge,  bred;  and  treated  by  its  Fathers  and  Tutors  as 
a  plastic  vase,  to  be  shaped   or  mannered  as  they  chose, 

me  by  one  section  of  it  to  place  before  you,  iu  Aratra  FenteiM,  the  prin- 
ciples of  rite  and  decline  iu  Uie  merit  of  Greek  coinage,  with  a  •ecority 
which  you  will  find  no  subsequent  criticism  will  ever  be  aole  to  controvert. 
'^I  think  it  not  unbeoomingi  or,  even   if   unbecoming,  nevertheless 
necessary,  to  assert  of  myself  thns  much,  because  in  this  habit  of  working 
long  at  Uiings  without  speaking  of  them,  I  have  left  the  svstem  of  my 
teaching  widely  scattered  and  broken,  hoping  alwajrs  to  binu  it  together 
some  day,   when    this  or    that  point  was  fiurther   investigated.      1    may, 
perhaps,  now  in  my  effort  to  accomplish  a  better  unity  apnear  to  generalize 
too  boldly,  but  I  trust  to  your  own  future  work,  if  I  only  strike  my  out- 
lines clearly  enough,  for  the  modification  of  their  rudeness,  with  all  neces- 
sary detail  or  exception." 
For  Ruskin^i  Btudy  of  the  illuminated  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  see  ^'oI.  XII. 
p.  Ixviii.     In  the  same  volume  (pp.  474  #09.),  see  his  Lectures  on  Illumination.     For 
the  lecture  on  iron-work  (1868X  tee  Two  Ptiik»,  §§  140  Mq.  (Vol  XVI.  pp.  375  teq.).] 
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not  as  it  chose»  and  filled,  when  its  form  ^^as  well  fimsbd 
and  baked,  with  sweetness  of  sound  doctrine,  as  with  HjUi 
honey^  or  Arabian  spikenard* 

10,  Without  debating  how  far  these  two  modes  d 
acquiring  knowledge — finding  out,  and  being  told— m^ 
severally  be  good,  and  in  perfect  instruction  combiDed,  1 
have  to  point  out  to  you  that,  broadly,  Athens,  Rome,  vi 
Florence  are  self-taught,  and  internally  developed;  whi 
all  the  Gothic  races,  without  any  exception,  but  espe(i% 
those  of  London  and  Paris,  are  afterwards  taught  1^ 
these ;  and  had,  therefore,  when  they  chose  to  accept  4 
the  delight  of  being  instructed,  without  trouble  or  docht 
as  fast  as  they  could  read  or  imitate;  and  brought  forwd 
to  the  point  where  their  own  northern  instincts  m^ 
wholesomely  superimpose  or  graft  some  national  ideas  upi 
these  sound  instructions.  Read  over  what  I  said  on  tb 
subject  in  the  third  of  ray  lectures  last  year  (§  68  i 
seqq.),^  and  simplify  that  already  brief  statement  further,  W 
fastening  in  your  mind  Carlyle  s  general  sy^nbol  of  the 
best  attainments  of  northern  religious  sculpture, — "thre 
whale-cubs  combined  by  boiling,"^  and  reflecting  that  tk 
mental  history  of  all  northern  European  art  is  the  moit 
fication  of  that  graceful  type,  under  the  orders  of  tk^ 
Athena  of  Homer  and  Phidias.  I 

11,  And  this  being  quite  indisputably  the  broad  fact  of 
the  matter,  I  greatly  marvel  that  your  historians  never,  ^ 
far  as  I  have  read,  think  of  proposmg  to  you  the  qu^os 
— ^what  you  might  have  made  of  yourselves  jmt&out  tk 
help  of  Homer  and  Phidias :  wliat  sort  of  beings  the  SaM 
and  the  Celt,  the  Frank  and  the  Dane,  might  have  btti 
by  this  time,  untouched  by  the  spear  of  Pallas,  unruled  If 

'  [See  above>  pp*  30G  seq,  hi  the  lecture  as  reported  (Sttidies  m  Bm^ 
p,  216)^  Ruikin  read  the  p^mgeM^  and  added  au  expTanation  which  haa  b«en  pm 
above,  p,  309  w.l 

*  [Fried rich f  Bk,  ii.  ch.  iii.  :  "  On  the  top  of  the  Harluagsberg  tbe  W'ai 
set  up  (1025)  their  god  Trivia ph  ;  a  three-headed  monster  of  which  I  Ittfv  Mi 
prints,  beyond  measure  ugly*  Honiething  like  three  wh ales'  cubs  comfalBid  ^ 
Doiling^  or  a  triple  porpoise  dead-dniuk,"     See  above,  p.  367,  and  belov^  p,  liLJ 
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the  rod  of  Agricola,  and  sincerely  the  native  growth,  pure 
of  root,  and  ungrafted  in  firuit  of  the  clay  of  Isis,  rock  of 
Dovrefeldt,'  and  sands  of  Elbe?  Think  of  it,  and  think 
chiefly  what  form  the  ideas,  and  images,  of  your  natural 
religion  might  probably  have  taken,  if  no  Roman  missionary 
had  ever  passed  the  Alps  in  charity,  and  no  English  king 
in  pilgrimage. 

12.  1  have  been  of  late  indebted  more  than  I  can 
express  to  the  friend  who  has  honoured  me  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  recently  published  lectures  on  Older  England;^ 
and  whose  eager  enthusiasm  and  far  collected  learning  have 
enabled  me  for  the  first  time  to  assign  their  just  meaning 
and  value  to  the  ritual  and  imagery  of  Saxon  devotion. 
But  while  every  page  of  Mr.  Hodgetts's  book,  and,  I  may 
gratefully  say  also,  every  sentence  of  his  teaching,  has  in- 
creased and  justified  the  respect  in  which  I  have  always 
been  by  my  own  feeling  disposed  to  hold  the  mythologies 
founded  on  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  natural  world,* 
I  have  also  been  led  by  them  to  conceive,  far  more  forcibly 
than  hitherto,  the  power  which  the  story  of  Christianity 
possessed,  first  heard  through  the  wreaths  of  that  cloudy 
superstition,  in  the  substitution  for  its  vaporescent  allegory 
of  a  positive  and  literal  account  of  a  real  Creation,  and 
an  instantly  present,  omnipresent,  and  compassionate  6od.^ 

Observe,  there  is  no  question  whatever  in  examin- 
ing  this  influence,   how  far   Christianity  itself  is   true,  or 

*  [Compare  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  23.] 

*  [Older  England,  iUuHrated  hy  the  AnghSasm  Anii^ies  in  the  BriiUk  Mmmim 
in  a  Course  qf  Sir  Lechtret,  hy  J.  Frederick  Hodge tti,  Second  Series,  1B84,  "affec* 
tionately  dedicated"  to  Ruskiu.  The  author  iu  a  ''Pre&torv  Letter"  refers  to 
the  encoaragement  he  received  from  Ruskiu  in  his  studies.  Mr.  Hodgetts  had  in 
1883  given  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  British  Museum  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  anti- 
quities. Ruskin,  who  attended  the  first  lecture,  heing  called  upon  to  make  some 
remarks,  ''observed  that  Mr.  Hodgetts  had  overthrown  some  or  his  most  dearly- 
cherished  ideas,  but  had  at  the  same  time  opened  a  new  world  of  light  and 
poetry,  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  much  benefit  and  {deasnre.  He  had  eon- 
versed  on  two  or  three  occasions  with  Mr.  Hodgetts  on  the  Odinic  world,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  be  so  much  at  home,  and  he  had  begun  to  see  that  there  was  much 
of  the  glory  of  poetry  in  our  Saxon  myths,  which  we  had  much  neglected  and 
ought  to  know"  (Time*,  November  20).] 

*  [See  Art  qf  England,  §  43  (above,  p.  294).] 
«  [See  below,  g  91  (pp.  483-484).] 
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the  transcendental  doctrines  of  it  intelligible*  Those  lit 
brought  you  the  story  of  it  believed  it  with  all  their  soij 
to  be  true,— and  the  effect  of  it  on  the  hearts  of  ytw 
ancestors  was  that  of  an  unquestionable^  infinitely  luai 
message  straight  from  God,  doing  away  with  all 
ties,  grief,  and  fears  for  those  who  %villingly  receii^  ij 
nor  by  any,  except  wilfully  and  obstinately  ^dle,  peimi' 
to  be,  by  any  possibility,  denied  or  refused, 

18.  And  it  was  precisely,  observe,  the  vivacity  andjf 
with  which  the  main  fact  of  Christ's  life  was  aceeplii| 
which  gave  the  force  and  wrath  to  the  controversia  w 
stantly  arising  about  its  nature. 

Those  controversies  vexed  and  shook,  but   never  unde? 
mined,  the  faith  they  strove  to  purify,  and    the  miraculoi 
presence,    errorless    precept,   and    loving    pronnises    of  tks 
Lord   were   alike    undoubted,   alike   rejoiced    in,    by   etcr 
nation  that   heard  the   word   of  Apostles.     The    Pela|^ 
assertion   that   immortality    could    be   won    by    man's  wH] 
and  the  Arian's  that  Christ  possessed  no  more  than 
nature,   never  for  an  instant — or  in  any  country — liindcfflt 
the    advance    of  the  moral   law    and    intellectual    hope  ffl 
Christianity-     Far  the  contrary;  the  British   heresy  coi 
ing  Free  Will,^  though  it  brought  bishop  after  bishop 
England  to   extinguish   it,  remained  an   extremely  healtif| 
and    active    element    in    the    British    mind    down    to  tk 
days   of  John    Bunyan   and   the  guide   Great    Heart,*  m 
the   calmly   Christian  justice   and   simple   human    virtue  i\ 
Theodoric  were   the  very  roots   and   first   burgeons  of  tbt 
regeneration  of  Italy,*     But  of  the  degrees  in  which  it  w* 

*  Gibbon,  in  his  37  th  chapter,  makes  Ul  phi  las  also  an  Ariia>  be 
might  have  forbornej  with  grace,  his  own  definition  of  orthotloKj  r  ^— lai 
you  are  to  observe  generally  that  at  this  time  the  teachers  who  adtn^ 

^  [Fur  the  three  hereDtet  here  metitioned,  compftre  Candida  C^Mma,  I  8  ».  (ibM^ 
p,  210).]  ^  ' 

^  [Compare  above,  p.  42.1 

3  [RuBkiu  preaumally  refers  to  the  definition  of  ortliodoxy  implied  in  GiMff^ 
tle$;criptiDn  of  the  heresy  :  '^  Whatever  might  he  the  early  sentiments  of  Ubiil 
hia  ccmriectiime  with  the  Empire  and  the  Church  were  funned  dnnni^  the  fSi 
^nsiiism.     Hie  aiKtatle  of  the  Goths  subscrib^Kl  the  creed  of    Rimini ;  pSmd 
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music  and  song,  as  such;  separated  firom  the  intellectual 
gift  which  raises  song  into  poetry.  They  are  naturally  also 
religious,  and  for  some  centuries  after  their  own  conversion 
are  one  of  the  chief  evangelizing  powers  in  ChristendonL 
But  they  are  neither  apprehensive  nor  receptive; — ^they 
cannot  understand  the  classic  races,  and  leam  scarcely  any- 
thing from  them ;  perhaps  better  so,  if  the  classic  races  had 
been  more  careftd  to  understand  them. 

16.  Next,  the  Norman  is  scarcely  more  apprehensive 
than  the  Celt,  but  he  is  more  constructive,  and  uses  to 
good  advantage  what  he  learns  frt)m  the  Frank.  His  main 
characteristic  is  an  energy,  which  never  exhausts  itself  in 
vain  anger,  desire,  or  sorrow,  but  abides  and  rules,  like  a 
living  rock: — where  he  wanders,  he  flows  like  lava,  and 
congeals  like  granite. 

17.  Next,  I  take  in  this  first  sketch  the  Saxon  and 
Frank  together,  both  pre-eminently  apprehensive,  both  docile 
exceedingly,  imaginative  in  the  highest,  but  in  life  active 
more  than  pensive,  eager  in  desire,  swift  of  invention, 
keenly  sensitive  to  animal  beauty,  but  with  difSculty 
rational,  and  rarely,  for  the  future,  wise.  Under  the  con- 
clusive name  of  Ostrogoth,  you  may  class  whatever  tribes 
are  native  to  central  Germany,  and  develop  themselves,  as 
time  goes  on,  into  that  power  of  the  German  Ccesars  which 
still  asserts  itself  as  an  empire  against  the  licence  and 
insolence  of  modem  republicanism,— of  which  races,  though 
this  general  name,  no  description  can  be  given  in  rapid 
terms. 

18.  And  lastly,  the  Lombards,  who,  at  the  time  we 
have  to  deal  with,  were  sternly  indocile,  gloomily  imagi- 
native—of almost  Norman  energy,  and  difiering  from  all 
the  other  western  nations  chiefly  in  this  notable  parti- 
cular, that  while  the  Celt  is  capable  of  bright  wit  and 
happy  play,  and  the  Norman,  Saxon,  and  Frank  all  alike 
delight  in  caricature,  the  Lombards,  like  the  Arabians, 
never  jest. 

19.  These,  briefly,  are  the  six  barbaric  nations  who  are 
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to  be  taught :  and  of  whose  native  arts  and  faculties,  before 
they  receive  any  tutorship  from  the  south,  I  find  no  well- 
sifted  accoimt  in  any  history: — but  thus  much  of  them, 
collecting  your  own  thoughts  and  knowledge,  you  may 
easily  discern — they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Scots,  practical  workers  and  builders  in  wood;  and  those 
of  them  who  had  coasts,  first-rate  sea-boat  builders,^  with 
fine  mathematical  instincts  and  practice  in  that  kind  far 
developed,  necessarily  good  sail-weaving,  and  sound  fur- 
stitching,  with  stout  ironwork  of  nail  and  rivet ;  rich  copper 
and  some  silver  work  in  decoration — ^the  Celts  developing 
peculiar  gifts  in  linear  design,  but  wholly  incapable  of 
drawing  animals  or  figures ; — the  Saxons  and  Franks  having 
enough  capacity  in  that  kind,  but  no  thought  of  attempting 
it;  the  Normans  and  Lombards  still  farther  remote  from 
any  such  skilL  More  and  more,  it  seems  to  me  wonderful 
that  under  your  British  block-temple,  grimly  extant  on  its 
pastoral  plain,  or  beside  the  first  crosses  engraved  on  the 
rock  of  Whithorn — ^you  English  and  Scots  do  not  oftener 
consider  what  you  might  or  could  have  come  to,  left  to 
yourselves. 

20.  Next,  let  us  form  the  list  of  your  tutor  nations,  in 
whom  it  generally  pleases  you  to  look  at  nothing  but  the 
corruptions.  If  we  could  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
more  of  our  own  corruptions  and  more  of  thar  virtues,  we 
should  have  a  better  chance  of  learning  the  true  laws  alike 
of  art  and  destiny.  But  the  safest  way  of  all  is  to  assure 
ourselves  that  true  knowledge  of  any  thing  or  any  creature 
is  only  of  the  good  of  it;'  that  its  nature  and  life  are  in 
that,  and  that  what  is  diseased, — that  is  to  say,  unnatural 
and  mortal, — you  must  cut  away  from  it  in  contemplation, 
as  you  would  in  surgery. 

Of  the  six  tutor  nations,  two,  the  Tuscan  and  Arab, 
have  no  effect  on  early  Christian  England.  But  the  Roman, 
Greek,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian  act  together  from  the  earliest 

t  rComiMre  Candida  Como,  |  18  (above,  p.  217).] 

*  [Com|Mure  the  Prefim  to  Bibie  ^  Amiem;  aboire,  p.  24.] 
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times;  you  are  to  study  the  influence  of  Rome  upon  En^ 
land  in  Agricola,  Constantius,  St.  Benedict,  and  St.  Gregoij; 
of  Greece  upon  England  in  the  artists  of  B3rzantiimi  and 
;  Ravenna ;  of  Syria  and  Egypt  upon  England  in  St.  Jerome, 

^   1  St.  Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Athanase. 

f  21.    St.    Jerome,    in    central    Bethlehem;     St.    Augm- 

^    .^  tine,  Carthaginian  by  birth,  in  truth  a  converted  Tyiun; 

V  1  ^  Athanase,  Egyptian,  symmetric  and  fixed  as  an  EgyptiiB 

f  aisle ;  Chrysostom,  golden  mouth  of  all ;  these   are»  indeed 

l^ '  every    one    teachers    of   all   the    western    world,    but  St 

Augustine  especially  of  lay,  as  distinguished  from  monastie, 
'    ^  Christianity  to  the  Franks,  and  finally  to   us.     His  role, 

expanded  into  the  treatise  of  the  City  of  Grod,  is  taken 
for  guide  of  life  and  policy  by  Charlemagne,  and  beoonio 
certainly  the  fountain  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  distiii6 
tively  so  called,  (and  broadly  the  lay  Christianity  of  Europe, 
since,  in  the  purest  form  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  most 
merciful,  charitable,  variously  applicable,  kindly  i¥ise.)  The 
greatest  type  of  it,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  St.  Martin  d 
Tours,  whose  character  is  sketched,  I  think  in  the  main 
rightly,  in  The  Bible  of  Amiens;  ^  and  you  may  bind  together 
your  thoughts  of  its  course  by  remembering  that  AIcuib, 
bom  at  York,  dies  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Martin,  at  Touis; 
that  as  St.  Augustine  was  in  his  writings  Charlemagne's 
Evangelist  in  faith,  Alcuin  was,  in  living  presence,  \m 
master  in  rhetoric,  logic,  and  astronomy,  witii  the  other 
physical  sciences. 

22.  A  hundred  years  later  than  St.   Augustine,   come 

the  rule  of  St.  Benedict — the  Monastic  rule,   virtually,  d 

European   Christianity,    ever    since — and    theologically  the 

Law  of  Works,  as  distinguished  from  the  Law  of  Faith. 

St.  Augustine  and  all  the  disciples  of  St   Augustine  tdl 

^  Christians  what  they  should  feel  and  think:   St.    Benedict 

I  and  all  the  disciples  of  St.  Benedict  tell  Christians  whit 

i-^-  they  should  say  and  do. 

In  the  briefest,  but  also  the  perfectest  distincticm,  tiie 

«jf  *  [Sm  Above,  pp.  40-48.] 
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dbdples  of  St.  Aqgustiiie  are  those  who  open  the  door  to 
Christ — ''If  any  man  hear  my  voioe**;  but  the  Benedic- 
tines those  to  whom  Christ  opens  the  door — ^'To  him  that 
knocketh  it  shall  be  opened."' 

28.  Now,  note  broadly  the  course  and  action  of  this 
rule,  as  it  combines  with  the  older  one.  St.  Augustine's, 
accepted  heartily  by  Clovis,  and,  with  Tarious  d^pnees  of 
understanding,  by  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  Morovingian 
dynasty,  makes  seemin^y  little  differaice  in  their  conduct, 
so  that  their  profession  of  it  remains  a  scandal  to  Chris* 
tianity  to  this  day;  and  yet  it  lives,  in  the  true  hearts 
among  them,  down  from  St.  Clotilde  to  her  great  grand- 
daughter Bertha,  who  in  becoming  Queen  of  Koit,  builds 
under  its  dialk  downs  her  own  little  chapel  to  St.  Martin,^ 
and  is  the  first  effectively  and  permanently  useful  missionary 
to  the  Saxons,  the  beginner  of  Englidi  Erudition,* — tfa^ 
first  laid  comer  stone  of  beautiftil  Ei^lish  character. 

24.  I  think  henceforward  you  will  find  the  memorandum 
of  dates  which  I  have  here  set  down  for  my  own  guidance 
more  simply  useftil  than  those  conftised  by  record  of  unim- 
portant persons  and  inconsequent  events,  which  form  the 
indices  of  common  history. 

From  the  year  of  the  Saxon  invasion  449,  there  are 
exactly  400  years  to  the  birth  of  Alfred,  849.  You  have 
no  difficulty  in  remembering  those  cardinal  years.  Then, 
jou  have  Four  great  men  and  great  events  to  remember, 
at  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century.  Clovis,  and  the  founding 
of  Frank  Kingdom;  Theodoric  and  the  founding  of  the 
Gothic  Kingdom ;  Justinian  and  the  founding  of  Civil  law ; 
St.  Benedict  and  the  founding  of  Religious  law. 

25.  Of  Justinian,  and  his  woric,  I  am  not  able  myself 
to  form  any  opinion—and  it  is,  I  think,  umiecesMury  for 
students  of  history  to  form  any,  until  they  are  able  to 

>  [lUvektion  UL  20 ;  Matthew  viL  a] 

s  [See  Stanley's  BUtarkai  Mem^riali  qf  OmUf^mrg^  IB5S,  ^  14.  Bed*,  who  U 
the  authority  on  the  suhject,  does  not  mj,  howerer,  Uiat  Bertha  haih  dot  own 
little  chapel,  hat  that  a  Httle  chapel  alieady  exiadng  from  Boman  thnee  waa  gitren 
ibr  her  nee.] 

*  [See  ahoT%  p.  2Q2.J 

xxxiu.  B  K 
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estimate  clearly  the  benefits,  and  mischief,  of  the  civil  law 
of  Europe  in  its  present  state.  But  to  Clovis,  Theodoric, 
and  SL  Benedict,  without  any  question,  we  owe  more  than 
any  English  historian  has  yet  ascribed, — and  they  are  easily 
held  in  mind  together,  for  Clovis  ascended  the  Frank  throne 
in  the  year  of  St.  Benedict's  birth,  481.  Theodoric  fought 
the  battle  of  Verona,  and  foimded  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom 
in  Italy  twelve  years  later,  in  498,  and  thereupon  married 
the  sister  of  Clovis.^  That  marriage  is  always  passed  in  a 
casual  sentence,  as  if  a  merdy  political  one,  and  while  page 
after  page  is  spent  in  following  the  alternations  of  furious 
crime  and  fatal  chance,  in  the  contests  between  Fred^gonde 
and  Brunehaut,  no  historian  ever  considers  whether  the 
great  Ostrogoth  who  wore  in  the  battle  of  Verona  the 
dress  which  his  mother  had  woven  for  him,*  was  likely  to 
have  chosen  a  wife  without  love! — or  how  far  the  per- 
fectness,  justice,  and  temperate  wisdom  of  every  ordinance 
of  his  reign  was  owing  to  the  sympathy  and  counsel  of 
his  Frankish  queen.* 

26.  You  have  to  recollect,  then,  thus  far,  only  three 
cardinal  dates: — 

449.  Saxon  invasion. 

481.  Clovis  reigns  and  St  Benedict  is  bom. 

498.  Theodoric  conquers  at  Verona. 

Then,  roughly,  a  hundred  years  later,  in  590,  Ethelbert, 
the  fifth  from  Hengist,  and  Bertha,  the  third  from  Clotilde, 
are  king  and  queen  of  Kent.  I  cannot  find  the  date  of 
their  marriage,  but  the  date,  590,  which  you  must  recollect 
for  cardinal,  is  that  of  Gregory's  accession  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, and  I  believe  Bertha  was  then  in  middle  life,  having 
persevered  in  her  religion  firmly,  but  inofiensively,  and 
made  herself  beloved  by  her  husband  and  people.     She,  in 

^  [This  is  the  historical  oo^jaaction  whieh  Ruskin  describes  in  ITte  Bible  oj 
Amieni,  ch.  ii.  §  54  (abore,  pp.  84-85).] 

s  [See  anin  Bible  qf  Atniem  (above,  p.  86).] 

*  [For  the  silence  of  contemporary  authorities  on  Angofleda  (or  Albofleda,  above, 
p.  81),  wife  of  Theodoric,  see  Hodgkin's  Theodoric,  pp.  188,  180.] 
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England,  Theodolinda  in  Lombardy,  and  St.  Gregory  in 
Rome : — ^in  their  hands  virtually  lay  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
Then  the  period  from  Bertha  to  Osburga,  590  to  849 — 
say  250  years — ^is  passed  by  the  Saxon  people  in  the  daily 
more  reverent  learning  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  daily 
more  peaceful  and  skilful  practice  of  the  humane  arts  and 
duties  which  it  invented  and  inculcated. 

27.  The  statement  given  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy  of  the 
result  of  these  250  years  of  lesson  is,  with  one  correction, 
the  most  simple  and  just  that  I  can  find: — 

"A  few  yean  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  countnr  was 
little  more  than  a  wide  battle-field,  where  gallant  but  rude  warriors  rought 
with  each  other,  or  against  the  neighbouring  Welsh  or  Scots;  unheed- 
ing and  unheeded  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  or^  if  they  attracted  casual 
attention,  regarded  with  dread  and  disgust  as  the  fiercest  of  barbarians 
and  the  most  untameable  of  pagans.  In  the  eighth  century,  England  vras 
looked  up  to  with  admiration  and  gratitude,  as  superior  to  all  the  other 
countries  of  Western  Europe  in  piety  and  learning,  and  as  the  land 
whence  the  most  zealous  and  successful  saints  and  teachers  came  forth  to 
convert  and  enlighten  the  still  barbarous  regions  of  the  continent."  ^ 

28.  This  statement  is  broadly  true;  yet  the  correction 
it  needs  is  a  very  important  one.  England, — imder  her  first 
Alfred  of  Northumberland,  and  imder  Ina  of  Wessex,  is 
indeed  during  these  centuries  the  most  learned,  thoughtful, 
and  progressive  of  European  states.  But  she  is  not  a  mis- 
sionary power.  The  missionaries  are  always  to  her,  not 
from  her: — for  the  very  reason  that  she  is  learning  so 
eagerly,  she  does  not  take  to  preaching.  Ina  founds  his 
Saxon  school  at  Rome  not  to  teach  Rome,  nor  convert 
the  Pope,  but  to  drink  at  the  source  of  knowledge,  and  to 
receive  laws  from  direct  and  unquestioned  authority.*  The 
missionary  power  was  wholly  Scotch  and  Irish,*  and  that 
power  was  wholly  one  of  zeal  and  fiiith,  not  of  learning. 
I  will  ask  you,  in  the  course  of  my  next  lecture,  to  regard 

>  [History  qf  England,  ch.  iii. ;  voL  L  pp.  113-114.] 

'  [For  Ilia's  abdication,  and  retirement  to  Rome,  etc.,  see  Sharon  Tomer's  Anglo^ 
SojcoM.  Bk.  iiL  cli.  ix.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  aU8-d99).l 

'  [Compare  Kutkin's  mapping  out  of  an  ''  lemic  period "  in  (Mndida  Ckua,  §  5 
(above,  p.  207)0 
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it  attentively;^  to-day,  I  must  rapidly  draw  to  the  eondu- 
sions  I  would  leave  with  you. 

29.  It  is  more  and  more  wonderful  to  me  as  I  think  of 
it,  that  no  effect  whatever  was  produced  on  the  Saxon,  nor 
on  any  other  healthy  race  of  the  North,  either  by  the 
luxury  of  Rome,  or  by  her  art,  whether  constructive  or 
imitative.  The  Saxon  builds  no  aqueducts — designs  no 
roads,  rounds  no  theatres  in  imitation  of  her, — envies  none 
of  her  vile  pleasures, — admires,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  none 
of  her  far-carried  realistic  art  I  suppose  that  it  needs 
intelligence  of  a  more  advanced  kind  to  see  the  qualities 
of  complete  sculpture:  and  that  we  may  think  of  the 
Northern  intellect  as  still  like  that  of  a  child,  who  cares  to 
picture  its  own  thoughts  in  its  own  way,  but  does  not  care 
for  the  thoughts  of  older  people,  or  atteinpt  to  copy  what 
it  feels  too  difficult.  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that 
for  one  cause  or  another,  everything  that  now  at  Paris  or 
London  our  painters  most  care  for  and  try  to  realize  of 
ancient  Rome,  was  utterly  innocuous  and  unattractive  to 
the  Saxon:  while  his  mind  was  frankly  opea  to  the  direct 
teaching  of  Greece  and  to  the  methods  of  bright  decoration 
employed  in  the  Byzantine  Empire:  for  these  alone  seemed 
to  his  fancy  suggestive  of  the  glories  of  the  brighter  world 
promised  by  Christianity.  Jewellery,  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  beautifully  written  books,  and  music,  are  the  gifts  of 
St.  Gregory  alike  to  the  Saxon  and  Lombard;*  all  these 
beautiful  things  being  used,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
present  life,  but  as  the  symbols  of  another ;  while  the  draw- 
ings in  Saxon  manuscripts,  in  which,  better  than  in  any 
other  remains  of  their  life,  we  can  read  the  people's  char- 
acter, are  rapid  endeavours  to  express  for  themselves,  and 
convey  to  others,  some  likeness  of  the  realities  of  sacred 
event  in  which  they  had  been  instructed.  They  differ  fix>m 
every  archaic  school  of  former  design  in  this  evident  corre- 
spondence with  an  imagined  reality.     All  previous  archaic 

1  rSee  below,  p.  480.] 

*  [Compare   Raskin'R    ''Notes   on   the   Prieft's  Office"    in    RoadMe   Swifft   qf 
TuMcany,  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  121.] 
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art  vluLiuticr  k  sjinbofie  and  demstzre — not 
TIk  contest  of  HcnUcs  with  the  Hydn  oo  a  Greek 
is  a  mere  s^  that  mdi  a  fwwtrtf  took  place,  not  a  par- 
tore  of  ity  and  in  drawing  that  sign  the  |Mittci  is  ahvars 
thinking  of  the  cflbct  of  the  cngiaicd  lines  <in  tibe  cnnnes 
of  his  poL  and  taking  care  to  keep  out  of  the  wwr  of 
the  handle: — but  a  &LXon  monk  would  scratch  his  idea 
of  the  Fal  of  the  Ai^cb  or  the  Temptation  of  Chmt 
€nrr  a  whole  page  of  his  inanmffiipt  in  laiioodi 
tory  scenes,  ctidoitli  fidl  of  inexpresable  liaoa.  and 
to  explain  az»d  ifimtzalte  all  that  he  fiA  or  bcfinrcd. 

«L  Of  the  pragRK  and  anest  of  these  gifts,   I   shall 

haie  to  speak  in  wkw  next  address;*  but  I  most  RgretfoDr 

with  some  brief  warning  agnnst  the  com- 

uiighl  lead  iiMi  to  re^said  tin  m  as  nthrr  at 

that  time  cutiieit  original   in  the   Saxon  race;  or  at   the 

dar  as  snsnaDr  chajaetemtie  of  iL     That  Conn  of 

is  exinbited  in  its  moift  amiaUe  but,  tfaeresne. 

dcutpUie  gime.  in  the  passage  with  which  the  late 

Dean  of  WestuunOer  ooncfaidcd  Uk  lecture  at  Canlerbanr 

in  April  ISM.  on  the  sol^cct  of  the  lamiii^  of  Angmtine!' 

SL   I  wil  not   spofl   the   cmphnas  of  the   pmngr  hf 

I   read,   bat   mmt   take   leaie   afterwards  to 

gauunds  fcr  ahatrmmt  in  the  fcmmr  of  its 


'Let  maf  tme  A  ^m  iht  haL  ^  tbt  little  cbarak  «f  9l  Maitn^ 
^m  the    rinr   -v^aA   it   tlkcspe   apseai   beiupe  h»  eroL 

"  ^liic  nfwi|.h  mkkA  ihcr  gtpe  W  in.     Cmrr  jwm 

licve   wam»    h^   wkm^   «£   the'  n^nficmt   fiik   «f 'mt 

egnal   in    iplg  nrlnur  and    gfcidit   to   am*,   tkie    uniriL^t    IcmpW  cr 

taHi    tibe    ^iMiOfiT   cs    liM:    mitwjupfl    imiiningt'    tlmt    iraac    from    toe    xxttje 


Thm    *-— *^nr  ^  AurMttiiir/ 
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church  of  Augustine  and  the  little  palace  of  Ethelbert  have  been  the 
institutions  of  all  kinds  of  which  these  were  the  earliest  cradle.  From 
Canterbuiy,  the  first  English  Christian  city, — from  Kent,  the  first  English 
Christian  kingdom — has  by  degrees  arisen  the  whole  constitution  ci  Church 
and  State  in  England  which  now  binds  together  the  whole  British  Empire. 
And  from  the  Christianity  here  established  in  England  has  flowed,  by 
direct  consequence,  first  the  Christianity  of  Germany;  then,  after  a  long 
interval,  of  North  America ;  and  lastly,  we  may  trust,  in  time,  of  all  India 
and  all  Australasia.  The  view  from  St.  Martin's  Church  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  inspiriting  that  can  be  found  in  the  world;  there  is  none  to 
which  I  would  more  willingly  take  any  one  who  doubted  whether  a  small 
beginning  could  lead  to  a  great  and  lasting  good; — none  which  carries 
us  more  vividly  back  into  the  past,  or  more  hopeftilly  forward  into  the 
future." 

82.  To  this  Gregorian  canticle  in  praise  of  the  British 
constitution,  I  grieve,  but  am  compelled,  to  take  these 
following  historical  objections.  The  first  missionary  to  Ger- 
many was  Ulphilas,  and  what  she  owes  to  these  islands  she 
owes  to  lona,  not  to  Thanet.  Our  missionary  offices  to 
America  as  to  Africa  consist,  I  believe,  principally  in  the 
stealing  of  land,  and  the  extermination  of  its  proprietors 
by  intoxication.  Our  rule  in  India  has  introduced  there, 
Paisley  instead  of  Cashmere  shawls:  in  Australasia  our 
Christian  aid  supplies,  I  suppose,  the  pious  fanner  with 
convict  labour.  And  although,  when  the  Dean  wrote  the 
above  passage,  St.  Augustine's  and  the  cathedral  were — I 
take  it  on  trust  from  his  description — ^the  principal  objects 
in  the  prospect  from  St.  Martin's  Hill,  I  believe  even 
the  cheerfuUest  of  my  audience  would  not  now  think  the 
scene  one  of  the  most  inspiriting  in  the  world.  For  recent 
progress  has  entirely  accommodated  the  architecture  of  the 
scene  to  the  convenience  of  the  missionary  workers  above 
enumerated ;  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  civilization 
they  have  achieved.  For  the  sake  of  which  the  cathedral, 
the  monastery,  the  temple,  and  the  tomb,  of  Bertha,  con- 
tract themselves  in  distant  or  despised  subservience  under 
the  colossal  walls  of  the  county  gaol.^ 

>  [For  a  few  remarks^  added  by  Ruskin  after  this  lecture,  see  above,  p.  284  n.] 


LECTURE  II 

THE    PLEASURES    OF    FAITH 

ALFRED  TO  THE  CONFESSOR 

{Delivered  25th  md  27th  October  1884) 

88.  I  WAS  forced  in  my  last  lecture  to  pass  by  altogether, 
and  to-day  can  only  with  momentary  definition  notice,  the 
part  taken  by  Scottish  misdonaries  in  the  Christianizing  of 
England  and  Burgundy.  I  would  pray  you  therefore,  in 
order  to  fill  the  gap  which  I  think  it  better  to  leave  dis- 
tinctly, than  close  confusedly,  to  read  the  histories  of  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Columba,  and  St.  Columban,  as  they  are  given 
you  by  Montalembert  in  his  Moines  dOccident  You  will 
find  in  his  pages  all  the  essential  facts  that  are  known,^ 
encircled  with  a  nimbus  of  enthusiastic  sympathy  which 
I  hope  you  will  like  better  to  see  them  through,  than 
distorted  by  the  blackening  fog  of  contemptuous  ration- 
alism.^ But  although  I  ask  you  thus  to  make  yourselves 
aware  of  the  greatness  of  my  omission,  I  must  also  certify 
you  that  it  does  not  break  the  unity  of  our  own  immediate 
subject.  The  influence  of  Celtic  passion  and  art  both  on 
Northumbria  and  the  Continent,  beneficent  in  all  respects 
while  it  lasted,  expired  without  any  permanent  share  in 
the  work  or  emotion  of  the  Saxon  and  Frank.     The  book 

^  [la  the  firtt  proof,  the  puMf^  oontinaed : — 

''.  .  .  known,  related  with  an  enthnaiaani  partly  poetic,  partly  in£ui- 
tine — in  both  characters  pardonaUe,  I  hope,  by  thoee  who  know  that 
poetry  does  not  neceenuily  mean  falsehood,  nor  infimcy  ignorance  of 
neaven.  Bat  althoagh  .  .  ." 
Raskin  refers  to  this  psssage  lower  down  (p.  451),  forgetting  that  he  had  struck  it 
oat  on  revise.] 

'  [For  another  appreciation  of  Montalembert^  see  above,  p.  202.] 
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of  Kells,  and  the  bell  of  St.  Patrick/  represent  sufficiently 
the  peculiar  character  of  Celtic  design  ;  and  long  siiieet  in 
the  first  lecture  of  Tlie  Two  Paths ^  I  explained  both  Um 
modes  of  skill,  and  points  of  weakness,  which  rendered  suck 
design  unprogressive.^  Perfect  in  its  peculiar  manner,  umI 
exulting  in  the  faultless  practice  of  a  narrow  skill,  it  ifr 
mained  century  after  century  incapable  alike  of  ix^m 
growth,  or  foreign  instruction;  inimitable,  yet  incorrigible; 
marvellous,  yet  despicable,  to  its  death.  Despicable,  I 
mean,  only  in  the  limitation  of  its  capacity,  not  in  it^ 
quality  or  nature.  If  you  make  a  Christian  of  a  lamb  or 
a  squirrel — what  can  you  expect  of  the  lamb  but  jumping 
—what  of  the  squirrel,  but  pretty  spirals,  traced  wath  hi 
tail  ?  He  won't  steal  your  nuts  any  more,  and  he'll  say 
his  prayers  like  this — *  ;  but  you  cannot  make  a  Beatricci 
griffin,  and  emblem  of  all  the  Catholic  Church/  out  of  him 

34*  You  will  have  observed,  also,  that  the  plan  of  tbae 
lectures  does  not  include  any  reference  to  the  Roman  Period 
in  England ;  of  which  you  will  find  all  I  think  necessaiy  td 
say,  in  the  part  called  '*  Valle  Crucis "  of  Om*  Jf'athers  hmt 
Told  Us.*  But  I  must  here  warn  you,  ^nth  reference  to  it 
of  one  gravely  false  prejudice  of  Montalembert,*  He  k 
entirely  bUnd  to  the  conditions  of  Roman  virtue,  whid 
existed  in  the  midst  of  the  corruptions  of  the  £mpirt 
forming  the  characters  of  such  Emperoi^s  as  Pertinax,  Cams, 
Probus,  the  second  Claudius,  Aurelian,  and  our  own  C>od- 
stantius;  and  he  denies,  with  abusive  violenee,  the  power 
for  good,  of  Roman  Law,  over  the  Gauls  and   Britons, 

85,  Respecting  Roman  national  character*  I   will  sintpfy 

*  Making  a  sign. 

'  [For  other  references  to  tbe  Book  of  Kellt  (Triuity  CoUe^e,  Dyblin),  Ml 
VoL  XIX  p.  258,  VoL  XXI,  p.  50  n ,  and  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  559 ;  th«  B^  d 
St,  l*a tricky  the  oldest  relic  of  CbH^nn  metal  work  in  Ireland^  pr««ef««d  tm 
centuriei  in  AitDaffhj  h  now  in  the  National  Museum  In  Dublin.] 

■  [Set  Vol,   XVL  pp,   274  ^.,  and  compare  Vol   XVI IL  pp.    171-172  n.] 

*  \F<iT  the  griffin  in  the  mj^rtical  proee«sioii  tn  the  Terrestrial  Pmndlee  (tf9^ 
bolical  of  Cbristj  the  twofold  nature  of  the  griffin,  half  lioUj  half  eag^le^  ftft*^ 
«entiii|?'  the  twofold  nature  of  t'hriit)^  see  FSirgaiori&^  xnix.  108,  etc.] 

*  rio  the  chapter  entitled  ^'Candida  Casa,"  g§  11-16:  see  aboTe^  pp.  210-2l|»|i 

*  [Here  compare^  above,  p,  202,]  —— 
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b^  joa  to  remember,  thmt  bcydi  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Gr^ory  we  Boman  patiicians,  before  they  are  either  mcmk 
or  pope;  rejecting  its  infliienoe  on  Britain,  I  think  jrou 
may  rest  content  with  Shakespeare's  estimate  of  it.  Both 
Lear  and  Cymbdine  bekmg  to  this  time,  so  difficult  to 
our  apjnnehension,  when  the  Briton  accepted  botii  Roman 
laws  and  Roman  gods.  There  is  indeed  the  bom  Koitish 
gentleman's  protest  against  them  in  Kait^s — 


Thou  swear' 


Now,  by  Apolloy  lunff, 
'st  thj  gods  in  Tmin;  '^ 


but    both    Cordelia    and    Imogen    are   just    as   thoroughly 
Roman  ladies,  as  Viigiiia  or  Calphumia.* 

86.  Of  British  Christianity  and  the  Arthurian  L^(ends« 
I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  in  my  lecture  on 
'^  Fancy ,*"  in  connection  with  the  similar  romance  which 
surrounds  Theodoric  and  Charlemagne:*  only  the  worst  of 
it  is,  that  while  both  Dietrich  and  Karl  are  themselves 
more  wonderful  than  the  l^ends  of  them,  Arthur  fades 
into  intangible  vision : — ^this  much,  however,  remains  to  this 
day,  of  Arthurian  blood  in  us,  that  the  richest  fighting 
element  in  the  British  army  and  navy  is  British  native, — 
tiiat  is  to  say,  Highlander,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Cornish. 

87.  Content,  therefore  (means  being  now  given  you  for 
filling  gaps,)  with  the  estimates  given  you  in  the  preceding 
lecture  of  the  sources  of  instruction  possessed  by  the  Saxon 
capital,  I  pursue  to-day  our  question  originally  proposed/ 
what  London  might  have  been  by  this  time,  if  the  nature 
of  the  flowers,  trees,  and  children,  born  at  the  Thames-side, 
had  been  rightiy  understood  and  cultivated. 

»  [Act  i.  8C  L] 

'  [For  Cordelim  and  Imogen — Roman  ladies,  and  **the  itandard  of  bonoQr  to 
Britiab  maid  and  wife'*— see  ''Candida  Casa,"  §  8  (above,  p.  209V.  For  other  refer- 
ences to  Virgilia,  see  Vol  XIV.  p.  16,  Vol.  XVIll.  p.  11,%  Vol  XIX.  jp.  lOS ; 
for  Ruskin's  study  of  Oariolanu*  and  JtUius  Cdfar^  see  Prmttritm^  II.  §  l&^J 

'  [This,  however,  was  not  done»  thoii|[:h  there  is  a  passing  reference  to  the 
legends  of  Arthur  in  §  66.  A  full  aoeonnt  of  the  romance  of  Theodoric  («  Dietrich 
of  Bern,"  see  VoL  XIX.  p.  4d3)  may  be  read  in  ch.  xlz.  (''The  Theodoric  of 
Saga")  of  T.  Hodf kin's  TlmdUme  the  <MA.] 

«  [See  §  5 ;  above,  p.  423.] 
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88.  Many  of  my  hearers  can  imagine  fax  better  than 
I,  the  look  that  London  must  have  had  in  Alfred's  and 
Canute's  da3rs.*  I  have  not,  indeed,  the  least  idea  myself 
what  its  buildings  were  like,  but  certainly  the  groups  of 
its  shipping  must  have  been  superb;  small,  but  entirely 
seaworthy  vessels,  manned  by  the  best  seamen  in  the  then 
world.  Of  course,  now,  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  we 
have  our  ironclads, — extremely  beautiful  and  beautifully 
manageable  things,  no  doubt — ^to  set  against  this  Saxcm 
and  Danish  shipping;  but  the  Saxon  war-ships  lay  here  at 
London  shore — bright  with  banner  and  shield  and  dragon 
prow, — instead  of  these  you  may  be  happier,  but  are  not 
handsomer,  in  having,  now,  the  coal-barge,  the  penny 
steamer,  and  the  wherry  full  of  shop  boys  and  girls.  I 
dwell  however  for  a  moment  only  on  the  naval  aspect 
of  the  tidal  waters  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  because  I  can 
refer  you  for  all  detail  on  this  part  of  our  subject  to  the 
wonderful  opening  chapter  of  Dean  Stanley's  History  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  you  will  find  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  London  given  as  **  The  City  of  Ships.**  ^  He  does 
not,  however,  tell  you,  that  there  were  built,  then  and 
there,  the  biggest  war-ships  in  the  world.  I  have  often  said 
to  friends  who  praised  my  own  books  that  I  would  rather 
have  written  that  chapter  than  any  one  of  them;  yet  if  I 

*  Here  Alfred's  Silver  Penny  was  shown  and  commented  on,  thus: 
''Of  what  London  was  like  in  the  days  of  faith,  I  can  show  you  one 
piece  of  artistic  evidence.  It  is  Alfred's  silver  penny  struck  in  London 
mint.  The  character  of  a  coinage  is  quite  conclusive  evidence  in  national 
history,  and  there  is  no  great  empire  in  progress,  but  tells  its  story  in 
beautiful  coins.  Here  in  Alfred's  penny^  a  round  coin  with  L.O.N.D.LN.LA. 
struck  on  it,  you  have  just  the  same  beauty  of  design,  the  same  enig- 
matical arrangement  of  letters,  as  in  the  early  inscription,  which  it  it 
'the  pride  of  my  life'  to  have  discovered  at  Venice.  This  inscriptioo 
('  the  first  words  that  Venice  ever  speaks  aloud ')  is^  it  will  be  remembered, 
on  the  Church  of  S.  Giacomo  di  Rialto,  and  runs,  being  interpreted — 
'Around  this  temple,  let  the  merchant's  law  be  just,  his  weights  true, 
and  his  covenants  faithful.'"^ 

^  iHistorieal  MenumaU  qf  WeHminHer  Abbey,  d.  3  (ed.  1882}.] 

'  [This  note  was  added  from  the  report  in  the  PaU  Mali  QasseUej  reprinted  in 

Studies  in  Raskin,  p.  226.     For  another  reference  to  the  Venetian  inscription,  see 

above,  p.  232.] 
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eye  is  caught  by  otie  of  the  sentences  of  Londoniia* 
thought  which  constantly  pervert  the  welUineant  books  i 
pious  England,  **  We  see  also,'*  says  the  Dean,  ''the  um 
of  innocent  fiction  with  worldly  crafty  which  marks  so  mm 
of  the  legends  both  of  Pagan  and  Christian  times."*  I 
might  simply  reply  to  this  insinuation  that  times  wlni 
have  no  legends  differ  from  the  legendary  ones  merety  kj 
uniting  guilty,  instead  of  innocent,  fiction,  ^th  wocUb 
craft;  but  I  must  farther  advise  you  that  the  legends  i 
these  passionate  times  are  in  no  wise,  and  in  no  sense,  fr 
tion  at  all ;  but  the  true  record  of  impressions  made  on  Ik 
minds  of  persons  in  a  state  of  eager  spiritual  excitemcBl 
brought  into  bright  focus  by  acting  steadily  and  franUj 
under  its  impulses.  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  mm 
about  such  things  than  you  would  believe,  and  therefoft 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  would  do  you  the  least  good  ti 
hear; — but  this  much  any  who  care  to  use  their  comiwi 
sense  modestly,  cannot  but  admit,  that  unless  they  ehooi 
to  try  the  rough  life  of  the  Christian  ages,  they  caDO* 
understand  its  practical  consequences.  You  hav^e  all  hm 
taught  by  Lord  Macaulay  and  his  school  ^  that  because  ill 
have  Carpets  instead  of  rushes  for  your  feet;  and  Featb* 
beds  instead  of  fern  for  your  backs ;  and  Kickshai^s  instol 
of  beef  for  your  eating;  and  Drains  instead  of  Holy  W4 
for  your  drinking ;— that,  therefore,  you  are  the  Cream  tf 
Creation,  and  every  one  of  you  a  seven-headed  Solomdi 
Stay  in  those  pleasant  circumstances  and  convictions  if  m 
please;  but  don't  accuse  your  roughly  bred  and  fed  fitb* 
of  telling  lies  about  the  aspect  the  earth  and  sky  bore  t* 
them, — till  you  have  trodden  the  earth  as  they,  barefoot 
and  seen  the  heavens  as  they,  face  to  face.  If  you  cait  li 
see  and  to  know  for  yourselves,  you  may  do  it   with  littk 

♦  Not  Londinian. 

1  [Eitioricai  Mem&riaijf  of  We*imin»ter  j1/i£i«^,  p.  1&.] 

^  [See  chapter  iit.  or  the  HUi&ry  of  Enginnd.  For  other  references  ia  ft  HkiM* 
to  Mncaulav,  ftee  A  Joy  for  Etsr,  §  Uifi  (Vol.  XV J,  pp.  154,  155  «,) ;  VoL  XIVI 
pv  560;  and  l>eloiv,  p,  510.] 
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pains ;  jaa  need  not  do  aar  great  tkii^'  3roa  iieedii\ 
one  eye  <^eD  and  the  other  shut  for  ten  jpears  over  a 
microsoope,  nor  fi^tA  tout  war  thna^gh  icebcigs  and  daik- 
ness  to  knowledge  of  the  otJatimI  pole^  Sm^fy^  do  as  anuch 
as  king  after  kii^  of  the  .SaTnus  did, — put  roi^gh  shoes  on 
your  feet  and  a  roqgfa  doak  on  your  shoulders^  and  walk 
to  Rome  and  back.  Sk^  by  the  madside,  when  it  k  fine* 
— in  the  first  outhouse  you  can  find,  when  it  is  wet;  and 
live  on  bread  and  water,  with  an  onion  or  two.  all  the 
wav;  and  if  the  experiences  which  you  will  have  to  idate 
on  your  return  do  not,  as  may  well  be,  deserve  the  naiDC 
of  spiritual,  at  all  events  you  will  not  be  disposed  to  let 
other  peo^  regaid  them  either  as  Poetry  or  lection. 

41.  With  this  warning,  presently  to  be  at  greater  leiigth 
insisted  on,*  I  trace  for  you,  in  Dean  Stanley's  words,  wUd) 
cannot  be  bettered  except  in  the  collection  of  their  more 
earnest  passages  fitxn  among  his  interludes  of  graceful  but 
dangerous  qualification, — I  trace,  with  only  sudi  omission^ 
the  st<Hy  he  has  told  us  of  the  foundation  of  that  Abbey* 
which,  he  tells  you,  was  the  Mother  of  London,  and  has  ever 
been  the  shrine  and  the  throne  of  English  fiuth  and  truth* 


"  The  gnduMl  IbnntiQn  of  m  mooastic  bodj,  iadjcalcd  ia  tke  dM^tcn 
of  Ofii  and  Edgar,  maiks  the  ^aead  of  the  Benedictine  cvder  thnMi|clKMit 
England,  under  the  infloenee  of  Dnnstan.  The  '  terror '  of  the  spot,  whadi 
had  ftill  been  its  chief  charaeteristic  in  the  charter  of  the  wild  Ofii,  had. 
in  the  dajs  of  the  moce  peaceful  Edgar,  given  waj  to  a  dubkwM  '  resown/ 
TwelTe  monks  is  the  nnmber  traditiooallj  said  to  hare  been  established 
bj  Dnnstaa.  A  fiew  acves  further  np  the  mer  fbrmed  their  chief  prepertr, 
and  their  monssKc  charartrr  was  snfficientlj  reoogniaed  to  have  gives  to  the 
old  locality  of  the  'terrible  pbee'  the  name  of  the  'Western  Monasterr/ 
or  'Minster  of  the  West'-' 

The  Benedictines  then — twelve  Benedictine  monks — ^thus 
begin  the  building  of  existent  Christian  London.  You  know 
I  told  you  the  Benedictines  are  the  Doing  people,  as  the 
disciples  of   St.  Augustine  the  Sentimental  people.^     The 

2  Kino  y.  la] 

See  bsiow,  p.  447.] 

Huificmi  Meim^rkUs  ^  WmibmmtUr  ^Mty,  ^  10.] 

;8m  aWta^  S  »•  ^  «»-] 
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Benedictines  find  no  terror  in  their  own  thoughts — ^fitcetk 
terror  of  places — change  it  into  beauty  of  places,— mib 
this  terrible  place,  a  Motherly  Place — ^Mother  of  London. 

42.  This  first  Westminster,  however,  the  Dean  goes  a 
to  say,  ''seems  to  have  been  overrun  by  the  Danes,  indii 
would  have  had  no  further  history  but  for  the  oombiBi> 
tion  of  circumstances  which  directed  hither  the  notice  i 
Edward  the  Confessor." 

I  haven't  time  to  read  you  all  the  combination  of  or* 
cumstances.     The  last  clinching  circumstance  was  this— 

''There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  '£tr  firom  men  mtk 
wilderness,  on  the  slope  of  a  wood,  in  a  cave  deep  down  in  the  p? 
rock/  a  holy  hermit  'of  great  age,  living  on  fruits  and  roots.'  One  i^ 
when,  after  reading  in  the  Scriptures  *  how  hard  are  the  pains  of  hd]»  fd 
how  the  enduring  life  of  Heaven  is  sweet  and  to  be  desired/  he  eodt 
neither  sleep  nor  repose,  St  Peter  appeared  to  him,  '  bright  and  btu^ 
like  to  a  clerk,'  and  warned  him  to  tell  the  King  that  he  was  released  fia 
his  vow ;  that  on  that  very  day  his  messengers  would  return  from  Boae;' 
(that  is  the  combination  of  circumstances — bringing  Pope's  order  to  hA 
a  church  to  release  the  King  from  his  vow  of  pilgrimage);  *'thit '< 
Thomey,  two  leagues  from  the  city/  was  the  spot  mariced  oat  where,  i 
an  ancient  church,  'situated  low/  he  was  to  establish  a  perfect  BenedieiiK 
monastery,  which  should  be  *the  gate  of  heaven,  the  Utdder  of  pn)s 
whence  those  who  serve  St  Peter  there,  shall  by  him  be  admitted  'm 
Paradise/  The  hermit  writes  the  account  of  the  vision  on  pardnH^ 
seals  it  with  wax,  and  brings  it  to  the  King,  who  compares  it  witk  tk 
answer  of  the  messengers,  just  arrived  from  Rome,  ana  deteraiinei  • 
carrying  out  the  design  as  the  Apostle  bad  ordered/'^ 

48.  The  ancient  church,  ^*  situated  low/'  indicated  a 
this  vision  the  one  whose  attached  monastery  had  bes 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  its  little  church  remained 
and  was  already  dear  to  the  Confessor,  not  only  fitmi  tk 
lovely  tradition  of  its  dedication  by  the  spirit  of  St  Pete: 
(you  must  read  that  for  yourselves;)  but  also  because  c< 
two  miracles  happening  there  to  the  King  himself. 

''The  first  was  the  cure  of  a  cripple,  who  sat  in  the  road  betweca  tk 
Palace  and  '  the  Chapel  of  St  Peter/  which  was  '  near/  and  who  ezplslMi 
to  the  Chamberlain  Hugolin  that,  after  six  pilgrimages  to  Rome  in  na 
St.    Peter  had  promised   his  cure  if  the   King  would,   on    his   own  ran 

^  [UUtarkal  Menamait  qf  Wettmhuier  Abhe^,  p.  17.] 
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nttk,  cmrrj  liim  to  the  Monastery.  Tlie  King  immediately  consented; 
and,  amidst  the  sooCi  of  the  ooart,  bore  the  poor  man  to  the  steps  of 
the  High  Altar.  There  the  cripple  was  received  by  Godric  the  sacristan^ 
and  widked  away  on  his  own  restored  feet,  hanging  his  stool  on  the  wall 
for  a  trophy. 

"  Before  that  same  High  Altar  was  also  belicTcd  to  have  been  seen 
mie  of  the  Eacharistacal  portents,  so  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
child,  'pure  and  bright  like  a  spirit/  appeared  to  the  King  in  the  sacra- 
mental elements.  Leofric,  Earl  of  Merda,  who,  with  his  famous  countess, 
Godiva,  was  present,  saw  it  also. 

^'Soch  as  these  were  the  motives  of  Edward.  Under  their  influence 
was  fixed  what  has  ever  since  been  the  local  centre  of  the  English 
monarchy."  ^ 

44.  ''Such  as  these  were  the  mothes  of  Edward,*"  says 
the  DeaiL  Yes,  certamly;  but  such  as  these  also,  first, 
were  the  acts  and  visions  of  Edward.  Take  care  that  you 
don't  slip  away,  by  the  help  of  the  glycerine  of  the  word 
''motives,"  into  fancying  that  all  these  tales  are  only  the 
after  colours  and  pictorial  metaphors  of  sentimental  piety. 
They  are  either  plain  truth  or  black  lies;  take  your  choice, 
— but  don't  tickle  and  treat  yourselves  with  the  prettiness 
or  the  grotesqueness  of  them,  as  if  they  were  Andersen's 
fairy  tales.  Either  the  King  did  carry  the  beggar  on  his 
back,  or  he  didn't;  either  Godiva  rode  through  Coventry, 
or  she  didn't ;  either  the  Earl  Leofric  saw  the  vision  of  the 
bright  child  at  the  altar — or  he  lied  like  a  knave.  Judge, 
as  you  will;  but  do  not  Doubt. 

45.  "The  Abhey  was  fifteen  years  in  bailding.  The  King  spent  upon 
it  one-tenth  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  to  be  a  marvel  of  its 
Idnd.  As  in  iU  origin  it  bore  the  traces  of  the  fantastic  and  childish"  (I 
most  pause,  to  ask  you  to  substitute  for  these  blameful  terms,  "  iantastie 
and  childish/'  the  better  ones  of  ''imaginative  and  pure")  ''character  of 
the  Kii^  and  of  the  age;  in  its  architecture  it  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
peenUar  position  which  Edward  occupied  in  English  history  between  Saxon 
and  Norman.  By  birth  he  was  a  Saxon,  but  in  all  else  he  was  a  foreigner. 
Aeoofdinffly  the  Church  at  Westminster  was  a  wide-sweeping  innovation  on 
all  that  had  been  seen  before.  'Destroying  the  old  building/  he  savs  in 
his  charter,  'I  have  buUt  up  a  new  one  from  the  very  foundation.  Its 
fame  as  a  '  new  style  of  composition '  lingered  in  the  minds  of  men  for 
generations.  It  was  the  first  cruciform  church  in  Emrland,  from  whidi  ail 
the  rest  of  like  shape  were  copied — an  expression  of  the  increasing  hold 

^  iHi9UMrktd  Mmmrimk  ^  fKsftoiifuter  ^M^  ^  Sa] 
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which^  in  the  tenth  centary,  the  idea  of  the  Crucifixion  had  laid  on  the 
imagination  of  Eturope.  The  massire  roof  and  pillarg  formed  a  eontntt 
with  the  rode  wooden  raften  and  beams  of  the  common  Saxon  efaurehes. 
Its  Tcry  siae-*occupying^  as  it  did^  ahnost  the  whole  ana  of  the  present 
building — was  in  itself  portentous.  The  deep  foundations,  of  lane  square 
blodcs  of  grey  stone,  were  duly  laid ;  the  east  end  was  rounded  into  an 
apse  ;  a  tower  rose  in  the  centre,  crowned  by  a  cupola  of  wood.  At  the 
western  end  were  erected  two  smaller  towers,  with  ^re  large  bells.  The 
hard  strong  stones  were  richly  sculptured;  the  windows  were  filled  with 
stained  glass ;  the  roof  was  covered  with  lead.  The  cloisters,  ehapter-hoose, 
refectory,  dcnrmitory,  the  infirmary,  with  its  spacious  chapel,  if  not  com- 
pleted by  Edward,  were  all  begun,  and  finished  in  the  next  generation 
ou  the  same  plan.  This  structure,  venerable  as  it  would  be  if  it  had 
lasted  to  our  lime,  had  almost  entirely  vanished.  Possibly  one  vast  dark 
arch  in  the  southern  transept,  certainly  the  substructures  of  the  dormitory, 
with  their  huge  pillars,  'grand  and  regal  at  the  bases  and  capitals,'  the 
massive,  low*browed  passage  leading  from  the  great  cloister  to  Little 
Dean's  Yard,  and  some  portions  of  the  refectory,  and  of  the  infirmary 
chapel,  remain  as  specimens  of  the  work  which  astonished  the  last  age  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  first  age  of  the  Norman  monarchy."  ^ 

.  46.  Hitherto  I  have  read  to  you  with  only  supplemental 
comment.  But  in  the  next  following  passage,  with  which 
I  close  my  series  of  extracts,  sentence  after  sentence  occurs, 
at  which  as  I  read,  I  must  raise  my  hand,  to  mark  it  for 
following  deprecation,  or  denial. 

'f  In  the  centre  of  Westminster  Abbey  thus  lies  its  Founder,  and  such 
is  the  story  of  its  foundation.  Even  apart  from  the  legendary  elements  in 
which  it  is  involved,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  fiuitastic 
character  of  all  its  circumstances.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  world  of  poetry." 
(I  protest.  No.)  "Edward  is  four  centuries  later  than  Ethelbert  and 
Augustine ;  but  the  origin  of  Canterbury  is  commonplace  and  prosaic  com- 
pared with  the  origin  of  Westminster."  (Yes,  that's  true.)  *'We  can 
hardly  imagine  a  figure  more  incongruous  to  the  soberness  of  later  times 
than  the  quaint,  irresolute,  wayward  prince  whose  chief  characteristics 
have  just  been  described.  His  titles  of  Confessor  and  Saint  belong  not  to 
the  general  instincts  of  Christendom;  but  to  the  most  transitory  feelings 
of  the  age."  (I  protest.  No.)  *'  His  opinions,  his  prevailing  motives,  were 
such  as  in  no  part  of  modem  Europe  would  now  be  shared  by  any 
educated  teacher  or  ruler."  (That's  true  enough.^  "  But  in  q>ite  of  these 
irreconcilable  differences,  there  was  a  solid  ground  for  the  charm  which  he 
exercised  over  his  contemporaries.  His  childish  and  eccentric  fimdes  have 
passed  away;"  (I  protest.  No;)  <'but  his  innocent  faith  and  his  sympathy 
with  his  people  are  qualities  which,  even  in  our  altered  times,  may  stiU 
retain  their  place  in  the  economy  of  the  world.     Westminster  Abbey,  so 

>  [Hktorical  Memorimit  of  IVestmin^iter  Abbey^  pp.  22*2a] 
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we  hear  it  said,  sometiines  with  a  cynical  sneer,  sometimes  with  a  timorous 
scruple,  has  admitted  within  its  walls  many  who  have  been  great  without 
being  good,  noble  with  a  nobleness  of  the  earth  earthy,  worldly  with  the 
wisdom  of  this  world.  But  it  is  a  counterbalancing  reflection,  that  the 
central  tomb,  round  which  all  those  famous  names  have  clustered,  contains 
the  ashes  of  one  who,  weak  and  erring  as  he  was,  rests  his  claims  of 
interment  here,  not  on  any  act  of  power  or  fitme,  but  only  on  his  artless 
piety  and  simple  goodness.  He,  towards  whose  dust  was  attracted  the 
fierce  Nonnan,  and  the  proud  Plantagenet,  and  the  grasping  Tudor,  and 
the  fickle  Stuart,  even  the  Independent  Oliver,  the  Dutch  William,  and 
the  Hanoverian  George,  was  one  whose  humble  graces  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  every  time,  if  we  rightly  part 
the  immortal  substance  from  the  perishable  form."^ 

47.  Now  I  have  read  you  these  passages  from  Dean 
Stanley  as  the  most  accurately  investigatory,  the  most  gene- 
rously sympathetic,  the  most  reverently  acceptant  account 
of  these  days,  and  their  people,  which  you  can  yet  find 
in  any  English  history.  But  consider  now,  point  by  point, 
where  it  leaves  you.  You  are  told,  first,  that  you  are 
living  in  an  age  of  poetry.  But  the  days  of  poetry  are 
those  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  not  of  Bede:  nay,  for 
their  especial  wealth  in  melodious  theology  and  beautifriUy 
rhythmic  and  pathetic  meditation,  perhaps  the  days  which 
have  given  us  Hiawatha^  In  Memoriam^  The  Christian  Year, 
and  the  SouFs  Diary  of  George  Maedonald,  may  be  not 
with  disgrace  compared  with  those  of  Caedmon.  And 
nothing  can  be  farther  different  from  the  temper,  nothing 
less  conscious  of  the  effort,  of  a  poet,  than  any  finally 
authentic  document  to  which  you  can  be  referred  for  the 
relation  of  a  Saxon  miracle.' 

48.  I  will  read  you,  for  a  perfectly  tjrpical  example,  an 
account  of  one  from  Bede's  Life  of  St.    Cuthbert.^    The 

1  [HUlarieal  MemarUUi  qf  Wutndnsier  Abbey,  pp.  28-29.] 

*  [For  other  referaneea  to  Hiawatha,  tee  Modem  Paintere.rol.  il.  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  365),  and  EiemenU  qf  Proeady,  §  38  (Vol.  XXXL  p.  366).  the  book  by  G«>rge 
Maedonald  is  A  Book  of  8tr{fh,  in  the  form  qf  the  Diary  qf  an  Old  Soul  (Mr.  Hughet : 
Beaufort  StoMt,  Chelsea,  LondoD,  1880).] 

'  [Compare,  on  this  point,  Ruskin's  eritieism  of  a  similar  passage  in  Milmaa ; 
above,  p.  188.] 

*  [For  another  translation  of  the  psissge,  see  eh.  xxxri,  pp.  689-690  in  The 
Mnetarieat  Worke  qf  the  Venerable  Bede,  translated  by  Rer.  J.  Sterenson  (The  Chureh 
Bietariane  qf  Bmykmd,  toI.  i.  part  iL,  1862).] 
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Remember,  in  their  successive  order, — of  monks,  St,  Jeromit 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Martin,  St,  Benedict,  and  St,  Giegptj; 
of  kings, — and  your  national  vanity  may  be  surely  enougi 
appeased  in  recognizing  two  of  them  for  Saxon — Theodoric. 
Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Canute,  and  the  Confessor.  I  wiB 
read  three  passages  to  you,  out  of  the  literal  words  rf 
three  of  these  ten  men,  mthout  saying  whose  they  iit 
that  you  may  compare  them  with  the  best  and  most  ei* 
alted  you  have  read  expressing  the  philosophy,  the  religm 
and  the  policy  of  to-day ,^-from  which  I  admit,  with  Dea 
Stanley,  but  with  a  far  different  meaning  from  his,  tte 
they  are  indeed  separate  for  everniore, 

52,  I  give  you  first,  for  an  example  of  Philosophy,  i 
single  sentence,  containing  all — so  far  as  T  can  myself  (fc 
cern — that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know,  or  well  for  m  ts 
believe,  respecting  the  world  and  its  laws : — 

"Of  God's  universal  Providencej  ruling  all,  and  cofnprisfng  all 

'^Wherefore  the  great  and  mighty  God;  He  that  made  man  a  R 
able  creature  of  soul  and  body,  and  He  that  did  neither  let  him  pM 
punished  for  his  sin,  nor  yet  excluded  him  from  mercy;  He  that  gmve,  faii 
unto  good  and  bad,  essence  with  the  stones^  power  of  producticiii  witi  Ar 
treet|  senses  with  the  beasts  of  the  6eld^  and  understanding  with  the  aagi^ 
He  from  whom  is  all  being,  beauty,  form,  and  order,  tiuin1>er,  weight,  ^ 
measure ;  He  from  whom  all  nature,  mean  and  excellent,  all  aeefls  of  f*i. 
all  forms  of  seed,  all  motion^  both  of  forms  and  seeds,  derive  and  Im 
being ;  He  that  gave  flesh  the  original  beauty,  strength,  propagation*  fai 
and  shape,  health  and  symmetry;  He  that  gave  the  unreasonable  H* 
sensc^  memor)^  and  appetite ;  the  reasonable,  besides  these,  phuM 
understanding,  and  will;  He,  I  say,  having  left  neither  heaven,  nor  «ii4 
nor  angel,  nor  man,  no,  nor  the  most  base  and  conten^ptible  utatfi 
neither  the  bird's  feather,  nor  the  herb's  flower,  nor  the  tree's  leal^  Bfttii 
the  true  harmony  of  their  parts,  and  peaceful  conconi  of  conapo^itjoa;— I 
IB  in  no  way  credible  that  He  would  leave  the  kingdoms  of  men  and  tbtf 
bondages  and  freedom  loose  and  uncom  prised  in  the  laws  of  His  etefvf 
providence."  • 

58.  This  for  the  philosophy.  Next,  I  take  for  exaiopk 
of  the  Religion  of  our  ancestors,  a   prayer,    personally  ait 

*  From  St.   Augustine's  Ckie  of  God,   Book  V^  ch.    xL    {Enghsh  ^m* 
printed  by  George  Eld,  1610). 
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passionately  ofiered  to  the  Deity  conceived  as  you  have 
this  moment  heard: — 

"O  Thou  who  art  the  Father  of  that  Son  which  has  awakened  us 
and  jet  urgeth  us  out  of  the  sleep  of  our  sins,  and  exhorteth  as  that 
we  become  Thine;" — 

(note  you  that,  for  apprehension  of  what  Redemption 
means,  against  your  base  and  cowardly  modem  notion  of 
'scaping  whipping.^  Not  to  take  away  the  Pimishment  of 
Sin,  but  by  His  Resurrection  *  to  raise  us  out  of  the  sleep 
of  sin  itself  I)— 

''to  Thee,  Lord,  I  praj,  who  art  the  supreme  truth;  for  all  the  truth 
that  18,  is  truth  from  Thee.  Thee  I  implore,  O  Lord,  who  art  the  highest 
wisdom.  Through  Thee  are  wise  all  those  that  are  so.  Thou  art  the  true 
life,  and  through  Thee  are  living  all  those  that  are  so.  Thou  art  the 
supreme  felicity,  and  from  Thee  all  have  become  happy  that  are  so.  Thou 
art  the  highest  good,  and  from  Thee  all  beauty  springs.  Thou  art  the  in- 
tellectual light,  and  from  Thee  man  derives  his  understanding. 

''To  Thee,  O  God,  I  call  and  speak.  Hear,  O  hear  me.  Lord !  for  Thou 
art  my  God  and  my  Lord ;  my  Father  and  my  Creator ;  my  ruler  and  my 
hope  ;  my  wealth  and  my  honour ;  my  house,  my  country,  my  salvation, 
and  my  life !  Hear,  hear  me,  O  Lord !  Few  of  Thy  servants  comprehend 
Thee.  But  Thee  alone  I  love^i  indeed,  above  all  other  things.  Thee  I 
seek :  Thee  I  will  follow :  Thee  I  am  ready  to  serve.  Under  Thy  powers 
I  desire  to  abide,  for  Thou  alone  art  the  Sovereign  of  all  I  pray  Thee 
to  command  me  as  Thou  wilt."* 

54.  You  see  this  prayer  is  simply  the  expansion  of  that 
clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  most  men  eagerly  omit 

*  Compare  the  legend  at  the  feet  of  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah 
in  the  golden  Gospel  of  Charles  le  Chauve  (at  Munich) : — 

"Hic  Leo  Suroendo  portas  coNPRiorr  Avkrni 
Qui  nunquam  dormff,  nusquam  noRMiTAT  in  iSvuM;" 

The  leaf  has  been  exquisitely  drawn  and  legend  communicated  to  me  by 
Professor  Westwood.     It  is  written  in  gold  on  purple.* 

t  Meaning — not  that  he  is  of  those  few,  but  that,  without  compre- 
hending, at  least,  as  a  dog,  he  can  love. 

^  [Hamlet,  Act  iL  sc.  2.] 

*  [For  this  prayer  of  Alfred  the  Great  (below,  §  59),  see  Sharon  Tamer's  "  Anglo- 
Saxons":  Hutory  (^England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134-135. J 

'  [A  copy  of  the  Gospels  written  in  gold  uncial  letters  in  870,  formerly  pre- 
ed  at  ^ 


Ratisbon,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  Specimens  of  the  writing 
are  given  in  the  2nd  vol  of  Silvestre's  PaUograpkU  UniverteUe,  184a  For  other 
raforenees  to  it,  see  below,  §§  102,  110  a.  (pp.  485,  502);  and  for  Professor 
Westwood,  see  VoL  XV.  p.  424.] 
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from  it, — Mat  voluntm  ttm.  In  being  so,  it  sums  tiit 
Christian  prayer  of  all  ages.  See  now^  in  the  thirtl  pUct 
how  far  this  king's  letter  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  mm 
also  Christian  Policy ; — 

*'  Wherefore  I  render  high  thanks  to  Almighty  Ood,  for  the  liiffv 
accamplishment  of  eU  the  desires  which  I  h&ve  set  before  ixiej  and  fee  Ik 
satisfy ing  of  my  every  wiah, 

''Now  thereibre,  be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  to  Almighty  God  H» 
self  I  have  J  on  my  knees,  devoted  my  life,  to  the  end  that  in  all  thmgil 
may  do  justice^  and  with  justice  and  rightness  rule  the  kingdoiiu  id 
peoples  binder  me ;  throughout  everything  preserving  an  impartial  ji^ 
ment.  Ifj  heretoforej  1  have,  through  being,  as  young  ioen  are,  impuJdfCt 
careless,  done  anything  unjust^  I  mean,  with  God's  help,  to  lose  no  IIm 
In  remedying  my  fault.  To  which  end  I  call  to  witness  my  counscilorvl 
whom  I  have  entrusted  the  counsels  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  charge  tbew  tk 
by  no  means,  be  it  through  fear  of  me,  or  the  favour  of  any  other  povdi 
personage,  to  consent  to  any  injustice^  or  to  suffer  any  to  shoot  out  la  flf 
part  of  my  kingdom.  I  charge  all  my  viscounts  and  those  set  oter  if 
whole  kingdom^  as  they  wish  to  keep  ray  friendship  or  their  own  sife^il 
use  no  unjust  force  to  any  m&n,  rich  or  poor;  Jet  all  men,  Qoble  sad  «( 
noble,  rich  and  poor  alike^  be  able  to  obtain  their  rij^hts  under  the  M 
justice;  and  from  that  law  let  thert^  be  no  deviation^  either  to  fa  voir  it 
king  or  any  powerful  person^  nor  to  raise  money  for  me,  I  have  no  «rf 
of  money  raised  by  what  is  unfair,  I  also  would  have  you  koow  that  If 
now  to  make  peace  and  firm  treaty  by  the  counsels  of  all  niy  labjeA 
with  those  nations  and  people  who  wished,  had  it  been  possible  for  theai 
do  so,  which  it  was  not,  to  deprive  us  alike  of  kingdom  and  of  life*  £«• 
brought  down  their  strength  to  nought :  and  may  He  of  Hia  benign  Ip 
preserve  us  on  our  throne  and  in  honour.  Lastly,  when  I  have  mmA^t  fUB 
with  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  settled  and  pacified  all  jny  dmdm^ 
in  the  Eastj  so  that  we  may  nowhere  have  any  war  or  enmity  to  tel 
mean  to  come  to  England  this  summer,  as  soon  as  I  can  fit  out  Tawe^i 
sail.  My  reason,  however,  in  sending  this  letter  6rst  is  to  let  aE  4i 
people  of  my  kingdom  share  in  the  joy  of  my  wel&re ;  for  as  too  ^ 
selves  know,  I  have  never  spared  myself  or  my  labour;  nor  will  I  t* 
do  so,  where  my  people  are  really  in  want  of  some  good  that  1  cm  ^ 
them/'  1 

55,  What  think  you  now,  in  eandoiu-  and  honour,  jw 
youth  of  the  latter  days, — what  think  you  of  these  type 
of  the  thought,  devotion ,  and  government,  ^which  not  ii 
words,  but  pregnant  and  perpetual  fact^  animated  tliei 
which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the  Oark  Ages! 

^  [Another  trautdation  of  Canute's  letter  to  Rome  nmy  be  found  m  Sharon  Timit 
vol.  ill  pp.  348-*'] 49;  and  the  arigbuil  in  AViniam  of  Malmesbury,  B^im  Jb^ 
Anshrum,  lib.  ii*  (voL  *u  pp»  511-312  of  the  edition  by  T,  D.  Hattly^  ItM).] 
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The  liiilosophy  is  Augustiiie*s;  the  Pmyer  Alfred*s; 
and  the  Letter  Canute's. 

And,  whatever  you  may  fed  respecting  the  beauty  or 
wisdom  of  these  sayings,  be  assured  of  (nm  thing  above  all, 
that  they  are  sincere;  and  of  another,  less  often  observed, 
that  they  are  joyfuL 

56.  Be  assured,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  sincere. 
The  ideas  of  diplomacy  and  priestcraft  are  of  recent  times. 
No  false  knight  or  lying  priest  ever  prospered,  I  believe* 
in  any  age,  but  certainly  not  in  the  dark  ones.  Men 
prospered  then,  only  in  foUowing  openly-declared  purposes, 
and  preaching  candidly  beloved  and  trusted  creeds. 

And  that  they  did  so  prosper,  in  the  d^pree  in  which 
they  accepted  and  proclaimed  the  Christian  Gospel,  may 
be  seen  by  any  of  you  in  your  historical  reading,  however 
partial,  if  only  you  will  admit  the  idea  that  it  could  be 
80,  and  was  likely  to  be  so.  You  are  all  of  you  in  the 
habit  of  supposing  that  temporal  prosperity  is  owing  either 
to  worldly  chance  or  to  worldly  prudence;  and  is  never 
granted  in  any  visible  relation  to  states  of  religious  temper. 
Put  that  treacherous  doubt  away  from  you,  with  disdain; 
take  for  basis  of  reasoning  the  noble  postidate,  that  the 
elements  of  Christian  faith  are  sound, — instead  of  the  base 
cme,  that  they  are  deceptive ;  re-read  the  great  story  of  the 
world  in  that  light,  and  see  what  a  vividly  real,  yet  miracu- 
lous tenor,  it  will  then  bear  to  you.^ 

57.  Their  faith  then,  I  tell  you  first,  was  sincere;  I  tell 
jrou  secondly  that  it  was,  in  a  degree  few  of  us  can  now 
conceive,  joyful.  We  continually  hear  of  the  trials,  some- 
times of  the  victories,  of  Faith, — but  scarcely  ever  of  its 
pleasures.  Whereas,  at  this  time,  you  will  find  that  the 
chief  delight  of  all  good  men  was  in  the  recognition  of  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Master,  who  had  come  to 
dwell  with  them  upon  earth.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
jrou  to  conceive  the  vindness  of  this  sense  in  them;  it  is 

^  [For  a  pMtaro  added  here  in  the  delivery  of  the  leetnre,  tee  the  Introduction ; 
above,  pp.  lii.-liil.] 
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totally  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  the  comfort,  peso, 
and  force  of  it.  In  everything  that  you  now  do  or  seel, 
you  expose  yourselves  to  countless  miseries  of  shame  id 
disappointment^  because  in  your  doing  you  depend  on  m 
thing  but  your  own  powers,  and  in  seeking  choose  only  yoB 
own  gratification.  You  cannot  for  the  most  part  concern 
of  any  work  but  for  your  own  interests,  or  the  interests  4 
others  about  whom  you  are  anxious  in  the  same  faithka 
way ;  everything  about  which  passion  is  excited  in  you  or 
skill  exerted  in  some  object  of  material  life,  and  the  ide 
of  doing  anji^hing  except  for  your  own  praise  or  profit  bi 
narrowed  itself  into  little  more  than  the  precentor's  invitfr 
tion  to  the  company  with  little  voice  and  less  practice  b 
"  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God/' 

58.  I  have  said  that  you  cannot  imagine  the  feeling  rf 
the  energy  of  daily  life  applied  in  the  real  meaning  d 
those  words.  You  cannot  imagine  it,  but  you  can  prove  it 
Are  any  of  you  willing,  simply  as  a  philosophical  ciym^ 
ment  in  the  greatest  of  sciences,  to  adopt  the  princ9|lB 
and  feelings  of  these  men  of  a  thousand  years  ago  for  i 
given  timCj  say  for  a  year  ?  It  cannot  possibly  do  yi>u  iDf 
harm  to  try,  and  you  cannot  possibly  learn  what  is  trueii 
these  things,  without  trying.  If  after  a  year's  experieoflt 
of  such  method  you  find  yourself  no  happier  than  befbit 
at  least  you  will  be  able  to  support  your  present  opiakni 
at  once  with  more  grace  and  more  modesty  ;  having  g» 
ceded  the  trial  it  asked  for,  to  the  opposite  side.  Nor  ii 
acting  temporarily  on  a  faith  you  do  not  see  to  be  reason 
able,  do  you  compromise  your  own  integrity  more,  than  ii 
conducting,  under  a  chemist  s  directions,  an  experiment  of 
which  he  foretells  inexplicable  consequences.  And  you  neri 
not  doubt  the  power  you  possess  over  your  own  minds  to 
do  this.  Were  faith  not  voluntary,  it  could  not  be  praisci 
and  would  not  be  rewarded. 

59,  If  you  are  minded  thus  to  try,  begin  each  day  will 
Alfred's  prayer,— ^^f  voluntas  tua;  resolving  that  vou  w3l 
stand  to  it,  and  that  nothing  that  happens  in  the  course  d 
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the  day  shall  diiylcMc  you.  Then  set  to  mny  woik  you 
have  in  hand  with  the  sifted  and  purified  resolution  that 
amhitinn  shall  not  mix  with  it,  nor  love  ci  gain,  nor  desire 
of  pleasare  more  than  is  appointed  for  jrou:  and  that  no 
anxiety  shall  touch  you  as  to  its  issue,  nor  any  impatience 
nor  r^iet  if  it  fiuL  Imagine  that  the  thing  is  bdng  done 
through  you,  not  by  jrou;  that  the  good  of  it  may  never 
be  known,  but  that  at  least,  unless  by  3rour  rd>dlion  or 
foolishness,  there  can  come  no  evil  into  it,  nor  wrong  chance 
to  it.  Resolve  also  with  steady  industry  to  do  wiiat  joa 
can  for  the  help  of  your  counU^  and  its  honour,  and  the 
honour  of  its  God ;  and  that  jrou  will  not  join  hands  in  its 
iniquity,  nor  turn  aside  fiom  its  misery;  and  that  in  all 
yoa  do  and  fed  you  will  kx^  fiankly  for  the  immediate 
he^  and  directkm,  and  to  your  own  consciences,  expressed 
approval,  of  God.  Live  thus,  and  believe,  and  with  swift- 
ness of  answer  proportioned  to  the  frankness  of  the  trust, 
most  sur^  the  God  of  hope  wUl  fill  you  with  all  joy  and 
peace  in  bdieving/ 

80.  But,  if  you  will  not  do  this,  if  you  have  not  courige 
nor  heart  enough  to  break  away  the  fetters  of  earth,  and 
take  up  the  sensual  bed  of  it,  and  walk;'  if  you  say  that 
yoa  are  bound  to  win  this  thing,  and  beoon^  the  other 
thing,  and  that  the  widies  of  your  friends, — and  the  in* 
terests  of  your  frunily, — and  the  bias  of  your  genius, — and 
the  expectations  of  your  coU^^e, — and  nh  the  rest  of  the 
bow-wow-wow  of  the  wild  dog-world,  must  be  attended  to, 
whether  you  like  it  or  no, — ^then,  at  least,  for  shame  give 
up  talk  about  being  free  or  uidepoident  creatures;  recog- 
nize yourselves  for  slaves  in  whom  the  thoughts  are  put  in 
ward  with  their  bodies,  and  their  hearts  manacled  with 
tiieir  hands :  and  then  at  least  also,  for  shame,  if  you  reftise 
to  bdieve  that  ever  there  were  men  who  gave  their  souls 
to  God, — ^know  and  ccmfess  how  surely  th»e  are  those  who 
tdl  them  to  His  adversary. 

1  [Romaiw  XT.  13.1 

s  [See  Mattbev  fac.  6,  «.] 


LECTURE  III 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  DEED 

THE  CONFESSOR  TO  CCEUR  DB  LION 

(JDdiomd  1st  and  3rd  Nooember  1884) 

61.  It  was  my  endeavour,  in  the  preceding,  lecture,  to  vin- 
dicate the  thoughts  and  arts  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  firom 
whatever  scorn  might  lie  couched  under  the  terms  applied 
to  them  by  Dean  Stanley, — '' fantastic,*"  and  **  childish."^ 
To-day  my  task  must  be  carried  forward,  first,  in  assertiiig 
the  grace  in  fantasy,  and  the  force  in  infancy,  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  before  the  Conquest,  against  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  final  passage  of  Dean  Stanley's  descriptiiMi  of 
the  first  founded  Westminster ;  a  passage  which  accepts  and 
asserts,  more  distinctly  than  any  otha:  equally  bri^  state- 
ment I  have  met  with,  the  to  my  mind  extremely  disputabk 
theory,  that  the  Norman  invasion  was  in  every  respect  t 
sanitary,  moral,  and  intellectual  blessing  to  Rngland,  and 
that  the  arrow  which  slew  her  Harold  was  indeed  the 
Arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliverance :  * — 

''The  Abbey  itself/'  says  Dean  Stanley,— '' the  chief  woi^  of  the  Om- 
fessor'a  life, — was  the  portent  of  the  mighty  future.  When  Harold  stood 
beside  his  sister  Edith,  on  the  day  of  the  dedication,  and  signed  his  naoK 
with  hers  as  witness  to  the  Charter  of  the  Abbey,  he  might  hare  seca 
that  he  was  sealing  his  own  doom,  and  preparing  for  his  own  destmetioa. 
The  solid  pillars,  Uke  ponderous  arches,  the  huge  edifiee,  with  triple  tower 
and  sculptured  stones  and  storied  windows,  that  arose  in  the  plaee  aai 
in  the  midst  of  the  humble  wooden  churches  and  wattled  tenements  of 
the  Saxon  period,  might  have  warned  the  nobles  who  were  present  that 
the  days  of  their  rule   were  numbered,  and  that  the  ovengmg, 

I  [See  above,  p.  44a] 
«  [2  Kioffs  xiu.  17.] 
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woodSj  but  with  plenty  alsto  of  alluvial  mud,  grBSsy^  frugi- 
ferous,  apt  for  the  plough"^ — in  all  things  like  the  Saxons, 
except^  as  I  read  the  matter*  in  that  "aversion  to  be  inter- 
fered with"  which  you  modern  Enghsh  think  an  espeeiallf 
Saxon  character  in  you, — but  which  is,  on  the  contraiy^ 
you  will  find  on  examination,  by  no  means  Saxon ;  but 
only  Wendisch,  Czech,  Serbic,  Scla\^c, — other  hard  names 
I  could  easily  find  for  it  among  the  tribes  of  that  *'veh^ 
mently  heathen "  old  Preussen  —  resolutely  worshipful  of 
**  places  of  oak  trees,  of  wooden  or  stone  idols,  of  Bang* 
puttis,  PatkuUos,  and  I  know  not  what  diabolic  dumb 
blocks/'  ^  Your  English  '*  dislike  to  be  interfered  with "  is 
in  absolute  fellowship  with  these,  but  only  gathers  itself 
in  its  places  of  Stalks,  or  chimneys,  instead  of  oak  trees, 
round  its  idols  of  iron,  instead  of  wood,  diabolically  ro 
now ;  strident,  and  sibilant,  instead  of  dumb, 

64,  Far  other  than  these,  their  neighbour  Saxons,  Jut 
and  Angles  I — tribes  between  whom  the  distinctions  are 
no  moment  whatsoever,  except  that  an  English  boy  or 
girl  may  with  grace  remember  that  "  Old  England,"  exacdy 
and  strictly  so  called,  was  the  small  district  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Denmark,  totally  with  its  ishmds  estimable  st 
sixty  miles  square  of  dead  flat  land.  Directly  south  of  it 
the  definitely  so-called  Saxons  held  the  western  shore  of 
Holstein,  with  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  sea-maHk 
isle,  Heligoland.  But  since  the  principal  temple  of  Saxon 
worship  was  close  to  Leipsic,*  we  may  include  under  oiir 
general  term,  Saxons,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^whole  levd 
district  of  North  Germany,  from  the  Gulf  of  Flensburg  to 
the  Hartz;  and,  eastward,  all  the  country  watered  by  tl^ 
Elbe  as  far  as  Saxon  Switzerland.  % 

65.  Of  the  character  of  this  race  I  will  not   here  speak 
at  any  length :   only  note  of  it   this   essential    point,   thit 


*  Turtier,  vol.  i.  p.  22S. 


1  [Frifdrich,  Bcwk  ii.  ch,  iu  (voL  i.  pp.  fiO,  49  {ed.    1860).1 
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their  religion  was  at  once  more  practical  and  more  imagi- 
native than  that  of  the  Norwegian  peninsula;  the  Norse 
religion  being  the  conception  rather  of  natural  than  moral 
powers,  but  the  Saxon,  primarily  of  moral,  as  the  lords  of 
natural — ^their  central  divine  image,  Irminsul,^  holding  the 
standard  of  peace  in  her  right  hand,  a  balance  in  her  left.^ 
Such  a  religion  may  degenerate  into  mere  slaughter  and 
rapine ;  but  it  has  the  making  in  it  of  the  noblest  men. 

More  practical  at  all  events,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
in  this  trust  in  a  future  reward  for  courage  and  purity, 
than  the  mere  Scandinavian  awe  of  existing  Earth  and 
Cloud,  the  Saxon  religion  was  also  more  imaginative,  in  its 
nearer  conception  of  human  feeling  in  divine  creatures. 
And  when  this  wide  hope  and  high  reverence  had  dis- 
tinct objects  of  worship  and  prayer,  offered  to  them  by 
Christianity,  the  Saxons  easily  became  pure,  passionate,  and 
^thoughtful  Christians;  while  the  Normans,  to  the  last,  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  Christian  teaching 
of  the  Franks,  and  still  deny  the  power  of  Christianity, 
even  when  they  have  become  inveterate  in  its  foruL 

Quite  the  deepest-thoughted  creatures  of  the  then  ani- 
mate world,  it  seems  to  me,  these  Saxon  ploughmen  of 
the  sand  or  the  sea,  with  their  worshipped  deity  of  Beauty 
and  Justice,  a  red  rose  on  her  banner,  for  best  of  gifts, 
and  in  her  right  hand,  instead  of  a  sword,  a  balance,  for 
due  doom,  without  wrath,— of  retribution  in  her  left.  Far 
other  than  the  Wends,  though  stubborn  enou^  they  too, 
in  battle  rank, — seven  times  rising  from  defeat  against 
Charlemagne,  and  unsubdued  but  by  death — ^yet,  1^  no 
means  in  that  Jcltm  Bull's  manner  of  yours,  ''averse  to  be 
interfered  with,*"  in  their  opinicxis,  or  their  leUffotL  Eagoly 
docile   on   the    contrary— joyfuUy    reverent^-instaiitly    and 

*  Properly  piu»l  '^  Images  "—InninMl  and  InnliiMiki. 

>  [SImtwi  Tmner,  Hiti^ry  ^  Emfkmd,  roL  i.  (Afifk>-8ax0MX  1^^'  ''''^  Hfirt 
in  wlndb  a  tad  raaa  waa  tmmfitmmm ;  H»  hit  fVMMrM  fl 
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gratefully  acceptant  of  whatever  better  insight   ar  oversight 
a  stranger  could  bring  them,  of  the  things  of  God  or  man, 

66.  And  let  me  here  ask  you  especially  to  take  account 
of  that  origin  of  the  true  bearing  of  the  Flag  of  England, 
the  Red  Rose<  Her  own  madness  defiled  afterwards  alike 
the  white  and  red,  into  images  of  the  paleness,  or  the 
crimson,  of  death ;  but  the  Saxon  Rose  was  the  symbol  of 
heavenly  beauty  and  peace* 

I  told  you  in  my  first  lecture^  that  one  swift  require* 
ment  in  our  school  would  be  to  produce  a  beautiful  map 
of  England,  including  old  Northumberland,  giving  the  whole 
country,  in  its  real  geography,  between  the  Frith  of  Fortii 
and  Straits  of  Dover,  and  with  only  six  sites  of  habitaticm 
given,  bedsides  those  of  Edinburgh  and  London,- — narndf, 
those  of  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  York  and  Lancast^, 
Holy  Island  and  Melrose;  the  latter  instead  of  lona,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  seen,*  the  influence  of  St.  Columba 
expires  with  the  advance  of  Christianity,  while  that  of 
Cuthbert  of  Melrose  connects  itself  with  the  most  sacred 
feelings  of  the  entire  Northumbrian  kingdom,  and  Seottiji 
border,  down  to  the  days  of  Scott — wreathing  also  into  it^ 
circle  many  of  the  legends  of  Arthur, 

67.  Will  you  forgive  my  connecting  the  personal  meraor)* 
of  having  once  had  a  wild  rose  gathered  for  me,  in  the 
glen  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  by  tlie  daughter  of  one  of 
the  few  remaining  Catholic  houses  of  Scotland,*  wth  the 
pleasure  I  have  in  reading  to  ^ou  this  following  true  acc^uot 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  St,    Cuthbert's  birthplace;— 


(/ 


>  [Tlie  pasiiage   \4°as,  howeverj   not   included    m  the  text,   having    been    mm  ibh 

promptu  nddltion^    The  re^Hirt  in  the  Pnlf  Mail  GuxttU  gives  it  4«  fQllows  : - 

'^  A ti other  dejiftHment  of  historic&l  Btudv;,  by  the  w»y,  was  coti&tdcny| 
simplified  by  Mr*  Huskiu,  in  some  in  formal  remarks,  alter  the  condMiii 
of  liiB  written  lecture.  Map-m«kiuir  i»  only  tiresome  when  you  troeMe 
voursolf  Mbuut  m]lwa)-fi  leading  from  one  unimportant  pl&ce  to  anotli«r; 
\\it  in  drawing  the  map  of  England  and  Scotland ^  for  iuatauc^e,  yau  tlnrnM 
put  in  f^ndoiij  and  Edinburgh^  and  Ijincastar  and  York  mud  ^mmh^ktt 
— and  nothing  die/'] 
»  [See  above,  p.  43^0 

'  [On  July  3,  1867,  i^ith  Miss  Mary  Kerr  (daughter  of  Lor^l  Hetiry  K«ri 
Vol.  XIX,  p,  XX ix.).    Comjiare  Fr^trriiu,  UL  %  BS.] 
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the  rather  because  I  owe  it  to  friendship  of  the  same  date, 
with  Mr.  Cockbum  Muir,  of  Melrose: — 

"To  those  who  have  ejet  to  read  it,"  sajs  Mr.  Muir,  "the  name 
'Melrose'  is  written  full  and  fiur,  on  the  €dr  face  of  all  this  reach  of 
the  valley.  The  name  is  anciently  spelt  Mailros,  and  later,  Malros,  never 
Mokos;  ('Mul'  being  the  Celtic  word  taken  to  mean  'bare').  Ros  is 
fiose;  the  forms  M^  or  Mol  imply  great  quantity  or  number.  Thus 
Bialros  means  the  place  of  many  roses. 

"This  is  precisely  the  notable  characteristic  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
wild  rose  is  indigenous.  There  is  no  nook  nor  crannyj  no  bank  nor 
brae,  which  is  not,  in  the  time  of  roses,  ablase  with  their  exuberant 
loveliness.  In  gardens,  the  cultured  rose  is  so  prolific  that  it  spreads 
literally  like  a  weed.  But  it  is  worth  suggestion  that  the  word  may  be 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  Hebrew  r6tk  (translated  r6s  by  the  Septua- 
gint),  meaning  chief,  principal^  while  it  is  also  the  name  of  same  flower ; 
but  of  which  flower  is  now  unknown.  Affinities  of  r6ih  are  not  far  to  seek ; 
Sanskrit,  Raj\m).     RaQm)m;  Utin,  Rex,  /2e^ina)." 

I  leave  it  to  Professor  Max  Miiller  to  certify  or  correct 
for  you  the  details  of  Mr.  Cockbum*s  research,* — ^this  main 
head  of  it  I  can  positively  confirm,  that  in  old  Scotch, — 
that  of  Bishop  Douglas,^ — ^the  word  ''  Rois  **  stands  alike  for 
King,  and  Rose.* 

*  I  had  not  time  to  quote  it  fully  in  the  lecture ;  and  in  my  ignorance, 
alike  of  Keltic  and  Hebrew,  can  only  submit  it  here  to  the  reader's 
examination.  "  The  ancient  Cognisance  of  the  town  confirms  this  etymology 
beyond  doubt,  with  customary  heraldic  precision.  The  shield  bears  a  Rose; 
with  a  MomI,  as  the  exact  phonetic  equivalent  for  the  expletive.  If  the 
berald  had  needed  to  express  'bare  promontory,'  quite  certainly  he  would 
have  managed  it  somehow.  Not  only  this,  the  Earls  of  Haddington  were 
first  created  Earls  of  Melrose  (I619);  and  their  Shield,  quarterly,  is  charged, 
fbr  Melrose,  in  2nd  and  Srd  (fesse  wavy  between^  three  Roses  gu. 

"Beyond  this  ground  of  certainty,  we  may  inaulge  in  a  litUe  excursus 
into  lingual  affinities  of  wide  range.  The  root  mol  is  clear  enough.  It  is 
€ft  the  same  stock  as  the  Greek  m^la,  Latin  mul(tum),  and  Hebrew  m'la. 
Bnt,  Roset  We  call  her  Queen  of  Flowers,  and  since  before  the  Persian 
poets  made  much  of  her,  she  was  everywhere  Regina  Flomm,  why  should 
not  the  name  mean  simply  the  Queen,  the  Chief?  Now,  so  few  who 
know  Keltic  know  also  Hebrew,  and  so  few  who  know  Hebrew  know 
also  Keltic,  that  few  know  the  surprising  extent  of  the  affinity  that  exists 
-— elear  as  day — between  the  Keltic  and  the  Hebrew  vocabularies.  That 
the  word  Rose  may  be  a  case  in  point  is  not  hasardously  speculative." 

*  [For  other  references  to  Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dnnkeld,  tmnsUtor  of 
Virgil,  see  above,  p.  119  n.l 

*  [See  FleOm,  Fair  mnd  Fml,  |  99  (Vol.  XXXTV.).] 
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68.  Summing  now  the  features  I  have  too  shortly  speci- 
fied in  the  Saxon  character, — ^its  imagination,  its  docility, 
its  love  of  knowledge,  and  its  love  of  beauty,  you  will  be 
prepared  to  accept  my  conclusive  statement,  that  they  gave 
rise  to  a  form  of  Christian  faith  which  appears  to  me,  in 
the  present  state  of  my  knowledge,  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  intellectual  ever  attained  in  Christendom; — ^never  yet 
understood,  partly  because  of  the  extreme  rudeness  of  its 
expression  in  the  art  of  manuscripts,  and  partly  because,  on 
account  of  its  very  purity,  it  sought  no  expression  in  archi- 
tecture, being  a  religion  of  daily  life,  and  humble  lodging. 
For  these  two  practical  reasons,  first; — ^and  for  this  more 
weighty  third,  that  the  intellectual  character  of  it  is  at  the 
same  time  most  truly,  as  Dean  Stanley  told  you,  childlike; 
showing  itself  in  swiftness  of  imaginative  apprehension,  and 
in  the  fearlessly  candid  application  of  great  principles  to 
small  things.  Its  character  in  this  kind  may  be  instantly 
felt  by  any  sympathetic  and  gentle  person  who  will  read 
carefully  tiie  book  I  have  aJbready  quoted  to  you,^  the 
Venerable  Bede*s  life  of  St.  Cuthbert;  and  the  intensity 
and  sincerity  of  it  in  the  highest  orders  of  the  laity,  by 
simply  counting  the  members  of  Saxon  Royal  families  who 
ended  their  lives  in  monasteries.^ 

69.  Now,  at  the  very  moment  when  this  faith,  innocence, 
and  ingenuity  were  on  the  point  of  springing  up  into  their 
fruitage,  comes  the  Northern  invasion ;  of  the  real  character 
of  which  you  can  gain  a  far  truer  estimate  by  studying 
Alfred's  former  resolute  contest  with  and  victory  over  the 
native  Norman'  in  his  paganism,  than  by  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  conceive  the  character  of  the  afterwards 
invading  Norman,  disguised,  but  not  changed,  by  Chris- 
tianity.     The   Norman   could   not,    in  the  nature   of  him, 

1  [See  above^  p.  450.] 

*  [See,  on  this  subject,  Book  xiii.  ch.  v.  in  Montalembert's  Moinet  if  Occident: 
'^  Certain  annalists  even  go  so  far  as  to  count  more  than  thirty  kings  or  queens 
of  the  different  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  who  entered  the  cloisters  during  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries "  (p.  106,  vol.  iii.,  in  the  portion  of  the  book  translated  under 
the  title  The  Cmversian  of  England).] 

'  [See  below,  p.  471.] 
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become  a  Ckrulkm  at  all;  and  he  never  did; — he  onlf 
became,  at  his  best,  the  enony  oi  the  Saracen.  What  he 
was,  and  what  akne  he  was  a^Ue  of  being,  I  will  tiy 
to-day  to  explain. 

70.  And  here  I  must  advise  you  that  in  all  points  of 
history  rdating  to  the  period  between  800  and  1800,  you 
will  find  M.  Vi€dlet4e-Duc,  incidoitally  throughout  his 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  the  best-informed,  most  intelli- 
gent, and  most  thoughtful  of  guides.  His  knowledge  of 
architecture,  carried  down  into  the  most  minutely  practical 
details, — (which  are  often  the  most  significant,)  and  unbrac- 
ing, over  the  entire  sur£ace  of  France,  the  buildings  even  of 
the  most  secluded  villages;  his  artistic  oithusiasm,  balanced 
by  the  acutest  sagacity,  and  his  patriotism,  by  the  frankest 
candour,  render  his  analysis  of  history  during  that  active 
and  constructive  period  the  most  valuable  known  to  me, 
and  certainly,  in  its  field,  exhaustive.  Of  the  later  nation- 
ality his  account  is  imperfect,  owing  to  his  professional  in- 
terest in  the  mere  science  of  architecture,  and  comparative 
insensibility  to  the  power  of  sculpture; — but  of  the  time 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  whatever  he  tells  you 
must  be  regarded  with  grateful  attention. 

71.  I  introduce,  therefore,  the  Normans  to  you,  on 
their  first  entering  France,  under  his  descriptive  terms  of 
them:* — 

**  As  soon  as  they  were  established  on  the  soil,  these  barbarians  became 
the  most  hardy  and  active  builders.  Witiiin  the  space  of  a  centuiy  and  a 
half,  they  had  covered  the  country  on  which  they  had  definitely  landed^ 
with  religious,  monastic,  and  civil  edifices,  of  an  extent  and  richness  then 
little  common.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  had  brought  from 
Norway  the  elements  of  art,f  but  they  were  possessed  by  a  persisting 
and  penetrating  spirit;  their  brutal  force  did  not  want  for  grandeur. 
Conquerors,  they  raised  castles  to  assure  their  domination ;  they  soon 
recognized  the  Moral  force  of  the  clergv,  and  endowed  it  richly.  Eager 
always  to  attain  their  end,  when  once  they  saw  it,  they  never  left  one  qf 
their  enterpriees  uttfi$ushed,  and  in  that   they  differed  completely   from   the 

♦  Article  "Architecture,"  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

t  They  had  brouffht  some,  of  a  variously  Charybdic,  Serpentine,  and 
Diabolic  character.— J.  R. 

xxxm.  2  o 
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Southern  inhabitants  of  Gaul  Ten&ciou&  extrcmelyt  they  were  peiiifv 
the  only  ones  among  the  barbarians  established  in  France  who  had  idm 
of  order ;  the  only  ones  who  knew  how  to  preterve  their  coDquests,  mi 
compose  a  state*  They  found  the  remains  of  the  Cartha^niAn  arU 
the  territory  where  they  planted  themselves,  thej  mingled  witJi 
their  national  genius,  positive,  grand^  and  yet  supple." 


72,  Supple,  *'  Delias" — ^capable  of  change  and  play  of 
the  mental  muscle,  in  the  way  that  savages  are  not*  I  do 
not,  myself,  grant  this  suppleness  to  the  Norman,  the  les 
because  another  sentence  of  M.  le  Duc^s,  occurring  incident- 
aUy  in  his  account  of  the  archivolt,  is  of  extreme  countc^ 
significancej  and  mde  application.  "The  Norman  arch,' 
he  says,  "  is  netJcr  derived  from  traditional  ciassic  formi, 
but  only  from  mathematical  arrangement  of  line**'  Yes; 
that  is  true :  the  Norman  arch  is  never  derived  from  classic 
forms,^  The  cathedral,*  whose  aisles  you  sa^w  or  might 
have    seen,    yesterday,    interpenetrated    with    lights    wbne 

*  Of  Oxford,  during  the  afternoon  service. 

^  [Id  the  MS.  note?  for  this  I^tare  la  the  foUowiue  additi<iu«l  pasiags  ;— 

''  I  have  shown  you,  in  last  lecture^  the  relationa  of  Charl«nuigna  saJ 
France,  to  Alfred  and  England. 

"In  the  present  one,  I  have  next  to  trace  with  you  the  in^rfefiofit 
of  the  power  of  Norway  with  both,  and  the  influence  on  each  side  cf  tli 
Channel,  of  thb  mountmin  and  ice-bred  race  on  the  two  «<juthem  tmmi 
influence,  however,  which  virtually  ends  for  both  French  mud  Eo^i 
with  the  death  of  CtBur  da  Lion — a^  for  the  Italians  with  thai  of  Hebcit 
Guiacard. 

"My  lir^  busineii,  in  approaching  the  evidence  on  this  mattes-  frt^ 
■ented  by  English  art,  tnu^t  be  to  extricate  you  from  the  conlbiiaa  a 
which  the  f^eneral  term  Romanesque  haa  involved  the  vanoua  sefafwlf  «■ 
round  arched  build  ins-  which  were  developed  in  the  eleventh  and  tvilfll 
eentur]^,  Tnke  the  Homan  basilica  for  the  %jm  of  round  areh«d  *«i 
which  is  the  root  of  alL  In  the  East  of  the  Empire,  at  Conat^ntiaif^ 
Venice,  and  Ravenna  as  at  Rome  itself,  that  basilica  becomes,  ia  Iki 
hands  of  Greek  mosaic  workers,  variously  aisled  and  vaulted,  a  mpttSi 
of  gold  and  colour  ;  structural Ijr  without  anything  that  ean  be  eiM 
'Either  science  or  law  ;  and  having  no  likeueat  tOj  or  ralmtioii  tOp  tif 
form  or  idea  of  Norman  work. 

^'  Keep  that  Eafltem  school-~generally  and  properly  called  TT]  lautw 
totally  separate  in  your  minds  from  anytliing  you  find  contempurarjr  ^vil 
it  in  France  and  England* 

"Next  to  it^  and  between  it  and  you^  comei  the  round  arched  aebacl 
^f  the  Lombards ;  the  treatment,  hy  one  of  the  strongeat  anfl  moat 


native  of  North  European  races^  of  the  same  matenal  of  deatgii  pretittlrf 
to  them  hy  the  Roman  circus  and  basilica— but  witli  thia  enormoos  Jfe- 


tinction,  that  the  Lombards  cannot  paint  nor  set  ntosaie.      Ra|rerly, 
fore,  the^^  took  op  the  decoration  which  may  be  Ribstituted  for  tbcM^  ■ 
bas-relief     They  develop  splendid  powers  of  animal  sculpture,  and 
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vaults  you  might  have  heard  prolonging  the  sweet  divisions 
of  majestic  sound,  would  have  been  built  in  that  stately 
symmetry  by  Normai>  law,  though  never  an  arch  at  Rome 
had  risen  round  her  field  of  blood, — ^though  never  her 
Sublician  bridge  ^  had  been  petrified  by  her  Augustan  ponti- 
fices.  But  the  decoration^  though  not  the  structure  of  those 
arches,  they  owed  to  another  race,*  whose  words  they  stole 
without  understanding,  though  three  centuries  before,  the 
Saxon  understood,  and  used,  to  express  the  most  solemn 
majesiy  of  his  Kinghood, — 

"EGO  EDGAR,  TOTIVS  ALBIONIS''— 

not  Rex,  that  would  have  meant  the  Eang  of  Kent  or 
Mercia,  not  of  England, — ^no,  nor   Imperator;  that  would 

*  See  the  concluding  section  of  the  lecture. 

the  architecture  of  which  I  have  so  long  been  urging  you  to  study  the 
leading  examples  at  Milan^  Pavia,  Verona^  Arenso,  and  Assist. 

"  Yet  these  buildings  have  no  more  connection  with,  or  influence  uoon, 
your  Norman  work  than  the  Bysantine.  They  are  utterly  indepenaent 
of  both,  but  tbey  have  many  qualities  in  common  with  the  Norman 
(while  tbe  Bjrzantine  school  has  none)  of  whicb  the  foundational  one  is 
their  perfection  in  structural  and  mechanical  art^  and  the  governing  one, 
A  fierce  and  exuberant  vital  energy — extremely  disdainful  of  all  that  we 
now  understand  by  grace,  or  delicate  beauty.  But  because  Normans  and 
Lombards  are  alike  good  builders,  and  alike  careless  of  beauty,  and  lovers 
of  action  ;  able  therefore  to  carve  dragons  and  lions,  but  not  Margarets 
or  Unas — do  not  allow  yourselves  to  associate  for  a  moment  the  two 
schools  in  your  minds.  Holy  Island  Cathedral  would  have  been  built 
exactly  as  it  is,  though  no  Lombard  had  ever  passed  the  Alps ;  and  the 
Duomo  of  Verona  would  have  been  built  exactly  as  it  is,  thougn  no  North- 
men had  ever  crossed  the  sea. 

"  You  bave  Etruscan  Romanesoue,  the  round  arched  work  of  Tuscany, 
and  witb  hers — not  to  plague  with  too  manv  divisiona— take  that  of  the 
native  Gaul  in  South  France,  transitional  graaually  on  its  native  soil  from 
the  forms  received  by  it  under  Roman  dominion ;  and  this  is  still  wholly 
independent  of  your  Norman  work^  and  in  many  respects  has  less  in 
common  with  it  than  the  Lombard.  But  this  native  round  arched  style 
being  taken  up  by  the  Franks,  when  they  drive  out  the  Visigoths^  the 
result  is — ^the  Cathedral  of  Chartres ;  and  being  taken  up  by  the  Normans 
when  they  invade  the  Franks,  the  result  is — the  Cathedral  of  Durham. 

"Now  therefore,  for  our  present  purpose^  put  Byamtine  work  out  of 
Tour  heads^  thrust  aside  Lombard,  Etruscan,  and  French  with  equal 
decision,  and  fix  your  attention  ou  the  style  only  which  was  developed  by 
the  men  of  Scandinavia,  in  the  district  they  conquered  between  the  Loire 
and  Seine^  and  afterwards,  similarly,  by  right  of  conquest,  over  the  whole 
of  Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Enffluid.'j 
^  [For  the  Pons  Sublicius,  the  pile-oridge  built  across  the  Tiber  by  Ancus 
Maraos,  see  livy,  L  33,  iL  10.    Compare  Ara  CM,  $  ^\  t^noif,  p  1(M(.] 
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have  meant  only  the  profane  power  of  Rome,  btrt 
BASILEFS^^  meaning  a  King  who  reigned  with  sacred 
authority  given  by  Heaven  and  Christ.  J 

73-  With  far  meaner  thoughts,  both  of  themselves  am 
their  powers,  the  Normans  set  themselves  to  build  im- 
pregnable military  walls,  and  sublime  religious  ones,  in  the 
best  possible  practical  ways ;  but  they  no  more  made  bwAs 
of  their  church  fronts  than  of  their  bastion  flanks;  and 
cared,  in  the  religion  they  accepted,  neither  for  its  senti- 
ments nor  its  promises,  but  only  for  its  immediate  resulti 
on  national  order. 

As  I  read  them,  they  were  men  wholly  of  this  worR 
bent  on  doing  the  most  in  it,  and  making  the  best  of  it 
that  they  could; — men,  to  their  death,  of  Ueed^  never 
pausing,  changing,  repenting^  or  anticipating^  more  than  the 
completed  square,  av^v  y^oyov,^  of  their  battle,  their  keep,  aod 
their  cloister.  Soldiers  before  and  after  everything,  they 
learned  the  lockings  and  bracings  of  their  stones  primarily 
in  defence  against  the  battering-ram  and  the  projectile,  nd 
esteemed  the  pure  circular  arch  for  its  distributed  and  equil 
strength  more  than  for  its  beauty,  '*  I  believe  again,''  saji 
M.  le  Due,*  '*that  the  feudal  castle  never  arrived  at  its  , 
perfectness  till  after  the  Norman  invasion,  and  that  thi 
race  of  the  North  was  the  first  to  apply  a  defensive  system 
under  unquestionable  laws,  soon  followed  by  the  nobles  rf 
the  Continent,  after  they  had,  at  their  own  expense,  leaznel 
their  superiority/' 

74»  The  next  sentence  is  a  curious  one,  I  pray  3foaf 
attention  to  it.  "The  defensive  system  of  the  Norman  is 
born  of  a  profound  sentiment  of  distrust  and  ctinnifigf 
foreign  to  the  character  of  the  Frank'^  You  will  find  ia 
all  my  previous  notices  of  the  French,  continual  insistence 
upon   their   natural   Franchise,^   and   also,  if  you    take  the 

•  Article  "ChAtemu/'  vol  iil  p.  65. 


^  [Far  A  note  hy  Euskin  od  thii  word,  se«  Aboip^e^  p.  ^1^] 
«  [See  nWe,  pp.  6CM1,  68.] 
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least  pnK  m  —iljili  cf  tidr  SteMUae  dcmwk  to  tiiis  day, 
that  titm  idea  ef^fdaenes  b  te  them  ndeod  more  kate- 
fid  than  to  anr  4rther  Earapoaa  natioiL  To  take  a  quite 
eaidmal  miamrr  If  yoa  iiwumii  Lanan^s  and  Shake- 
speare's Tdmi  with  lloiiere^s  Akcsbe,  3ftm  wiH  find  the 
Greek  aead  KiigliJi  ndsanthrapcs  dwell  onhr  on  mai*s  m- 
graiitmdt  to  tktmmhrt^  but  Ahrrtr,  on  their  fabAood  to 
each  oAer? 

Now  hear  M.  fe  Doc  finther>- 


"The  otfdei  hmSkt  betvea  &e  teaAk  and  tw^ftk  oeatnies  along  tlie 
Loire,  Gmnde,  aad  Seme,  tkift  k  to  swr,  olong  tbe  Baes  of  tlw  Noraun 
invaaoBS,  aad  !■  the  irr^g.^^'  'wiiiioml  oT  tiieir  poMesMHu^  kave  a  ■MH'ssfaT 
and  ■nifcain  rtarartrr  wfaich  one  findb  neitlier  in  oential  Frmnoe,  nor  in 
Boigan^,  nor  can  there  he  anr  need  for  os  to  throw  Hght  on  (^/aire 
rumr6r)  the  ou|ietkMit^r  €if  1^  oaiiiia  ^xiit  of  the  Normans,  doling  the 
later  times  of  tiie  Carioringian  epo^  orer  the  ^aiit  of  the  chiefs  of 
Pn^  deoeent,  cttahJlAfid  on  the  Gallo-Boman  aolL** 


There*s  a  bit  of  honesty  in  a  Frendiman  finr  you  ! 

75.  I  have  just  said  that  they  vafaied  reiigioD  chiefiy 
for  its  influence  of  order  in  the  present  world :  being  in 
tiiis,  observe,  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  exact  reverse  of 
modem  behevers,  or  persons  who  profess  to  be  such,— of 
whom  it  may  be  generally  alleged,  too  truly,  that  they 
value  rdigion  inth  respect  to  their  future  bliss  rather  than 
their  present  duty;  and  are  tho^efore  continually  cardess 
of  its  direct  commands,  with  easy  excuse  to  themselves  for 
disobe£ence  to  than.  Whereas  the  Norman,  finding  in  his 
own  heart  an  irresistible  impulse  to  action,  and  perceiving 
himsdf  to  be  set,  with  entirely  strong  body,  brain,  and 
win,  in  the  midst  of  a  weak  and  dissolute  confusion  of  all 
things,  takes  from  the  Bible  instantly  into  his  conscience 
every  exhortation  to  Do  and  to  Govern ;  and  beccHnes,  with 
all  his  might  and  understanding,  a  blunt  and  rough  servant, 
knecht,  or  kni^t  of  God,  liable  to  much  misapprehension, 
of  course,  as  to  the  services  immediately  required  of  him, 

*  PTo  Laidan't  dialoffoe  Timon  (from  which,  indirectly,  much  of  th«  nuit^Hal  IHr 
tiie  play  attributed  to  Shakespeare  is  derived),  Roskin  niakes  paasina  refsrence  in 
VoL  XIX.  p.  119  A.  For  Kfereooes  to  Moli^*s  Mtmrntkr^i^,  soe  Vol.  V.  (k  97A 
and  n^  and  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  es  (Mannontel^  eonttnoation  of  ^m  tloryX] 


V  I. 


L.. 
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but  supposing,  since  the  whole  make  of  him,  outside  and 
in,  is  a  soldier's,  that  God  meant  him  for  a  soldier,  and 
that  he  is  to  establish,  by  main  force,  the  Christian  faiti 
and  works  all  over  the  world  so  far  as  he  comprehends 
them;  not  merely  with  the  Mahometan  indignation  against 
spiritual  error,  but  with  a  sound  and  honest  soul's  disLki 
of  material  error,  and  resolution  to  extinguish  thatt  even  if 
perchance  found  in  the  spiritual  persons  to  whom,  in  tbdi^ 
office,  he  yet  rendered  total  reverence.  ■ 

76.  Which  force  and  faith  in  him  I  may  best  iUustri^ 
by  merely  putting  together  the  broken  paragraphs   of  Si>^ 
mondfs  account^   of  the   founding  of   the    Norman    King- 
dom of  Sicily :  virtually  contemporary  with  the  conquest  of 
England : — 


1 


^'The  Normans  surpassed  all  the  races  of  the  west  in  their  ardour 
pilgrim&ges.  They  would  iiotj  to  go  into  the  Holy  Land,  submit  to 
monotony  *  of  a  Jong  &ea  voyage — the  rather  that  they  found  not  on  tk 
Mediterranean  the  stonns  or  dangers  they  had  rejoiced  to  encounter  oi 
their  own  sea.  They  traversed  by  land  the  whole  of  France  and  lUijt 
trusting  to  their  swords  to  procure  the  necessary  subsistence,  t  ^  ifc 
charity  of  the  faithful  did  not  enough  provide  for  it  with  alms,  Ik 
towns  of  Naples,  Amaliij  Gaeta,  and  Bari,  held  constant  coimnerce  vftl 
Syria ;  and  frequent  niiracleSj  it  was  believed,  illustrated  the  Mmk 
Cassinoj  (St,  Benedict  again  !)  on  the  road  of  Naples,  and  the  Mount 
Angels  (Garganus)  above  Bari."  (Que recta  Gargani — verilj,  labofiuld 
now,  et  orant.)  "The  pilgrims  wished  to  visit  during  their  jcMimey 
monasteries  built  on  these  two  mountains,  and  therefore  nearly  al^ 
cither  going  or  returning  to  the  Holy  Land,  passed  through   Ma^na  G 

*'  In  one  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  eleventh   century,  about  forty 
these  religious  travellers,  having  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  chaneei 
have  met  together  in  Salerno  at  the   moment  when  a   small    Saracen 
came  to  insult   the   town,  and  demand   of  it   a,   military   contributjoo. 
inhabitants   of  South    Italy,   at   this    time,    abandoned    to    the     delights 
their  enchanted  climate,  had  lost  nearly  all  military  courage.      The 
tani  saw  with  astonishment  forty   Norman  knights,  after  having   d< 
horses  and  arms  from  the  Prince   of  Salerno,  order  the   gates  of  the 

*  I  give  Sismondi's  idea  as  it  stands^,  but  there  was  no  question  fe 
the  matter  of  monotony  or  of  danger  The  joumey  was  made  cm  {oH 
because  it  was  the  most  laborious  way^  and  the  most  humble. 

t  See  farther  on,  §  BO,  the  analogies  with  English  arrangements  of  tk 
same  kind  [pp.  472-473]. 


1  [Ch,  jv.  ;  vol.  i,  pp.  2^^-265,  in  the  French  ad.,  1826. 1 
»  [Horses,  0d€9,  ii.  9,  7  ] 
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to  be  opoMd,  dMirge  Hie  Soaeens  finrieadj ,  and  prt  them  to  tight 
Tbe  SalemiUni  foDowed,  bonticj,  the  exaanple  gii'en  tlieoi  by  these  braTe 
warriors,  and  tboae  of  tbtt  MwofaBans  who  eao^ied  their  sweitb  were 
iweed  to  ii.  nrfwit  m  aP  " 


77.  The  Prinoe  of  Salemo,  Guaimar  IIL«  tried  in  vmiii  to 
keep  the  wurior-iNlgniiis  «t  his  court:  but  at  his  solicita- 
tion other  companies  established  themselves  cm  the  rocks  of 
Salemo  and  Amalfi,  until,  on  Christmas  Day,  1041,^  (exactly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  befcxe  the  ooitmaticm  here  at  West- 
minster  of  the  Cooqueior,)  they  gathered  thdr  scattered 
forces  at  Aversa,*  twelve  groups  of  them  under  twelve 
chosen  counts,  and  all  under  the  Lombard  Ardoin,  as 
commander-in-chie£' 

Be  so  good  as  to  note  that, — a  marvellous  key-note  of 
historical  £u;t  about  the  unjesting  Lombards.  I  cannot 
find  the  total  Norman  number :  the  chief  contingent,  under 
William  of  the  Iron  Arm,  the  scm  of  Tancred  of  Haute- 
ville,  was  only  of  three  hundred  knights;  the  Count  of 
Aversa*s  troop,  of  the  same  number,  is  named  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  little  army — admit  it  for  ten  times 
Tancred's,  three  thousand  men  in  all.  At  Aversa,  these 
three  thousand  men  form,  coolly  on  Christmas  Day,  1041, 
the  design  of — ^well,  I  told  you  they  didn't  design  much, 
only,  now  we're  here,  we  may  as  well,  whUe  we're  about 
it,^-overthrow  the  Greek  empire  I  That  was  their  little 
gamel — a  Christmas  mumming  to  purpose.  The  following 
year,  the  whole  of  Apulia  was  divided  among  them. 

78.  I  will  not  spoil,  by  abstracting,  the  magnificent 
following  history  of  Robert  Guiscard,'  the  most  wonderfiil 
soldier  of  that  or  any  other  time:^  I  leave  you  to  finish 
it  for  yourselves,  only  asking  you  to  read  together  with 
it,   the  sketch,  in  Turner's  history  of  the   Anglo-Saxons,* 

*  In  Lorabardjy  south  of  PaTia. 


Sae  below,  p.  480.] 
'  [S  77  down  to  this  point  is  sammariaed  from  Sismondi,  p.  261.] 
'    See  Sismondi,  ch.  iv. ;  vol.  i.  po.  268-278.] 
'    For  other  references  to  Gniscara  in  a  like  sanae,  see  VoL  XXTV.  pp.  270|  274.] 

Hid9ry  qf  Engitmd,  Book  ir.  ch.  xL  ;  toL  L  pp.  677  «•^] 
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of  Alfred's  long  pre\aous  war  with  the  Norman  Hastim; 
pointing  out  to  you  for  foci  of  character  in  each  contest, 
the  culminating  incidents  of  naval  battle.  In  Guisctnfs 
struggle  with  the  Greeks,  he  encounters  for  their  durf 
naval  force  the  V^enetian  fleet  under  the  Doge  Domenico 
Selvo.*  The  Venetians  are  at  this  moment  undoubt^ 
masters  in  all  naval  warfare;  the  Normans  are  worsted 
easily  the  first  day, — ^the  second  day^  fighting  harder,  ther 
are  defeated  again,  and  so  disastrously  that  the  Venetiat 
Doge  takes  no  precautions  against  them  on  the  third  day, 
thinking  them  utterly  disabled.  Guiscard  attacks  him  agait 
on  the  third  day^  with  the  mere  wreck  of  his  own  sfaip^ 
and  defeats  the  tired  and  amazed  Italians  finally ! 

79.  The  sea-fight  between  Alfred's  ships  and  those  d 
Hasting  ought  to  be  still  more  memorable  to  lis,  Alfred, 
as  I  noticed  in  last  lecture,*  had  built  war  ships  neariy 
twice  as  long  as  the  Normans',  swifter,  and  steadier  oo 
the  waves.  Six  Norman  ships  were  ravaging  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  Alfred  sent  nine  of  his  own  to  take  them.  The 
King's  fleet  found  the  Northmen's  embayed,  and  three  d 
them  aground.  The  three  others  engaged  ^Ifreifs  nim, 
twice  tfteir  size ;  two  of  the  Viking  ships  were  taken,  bat 
the  third  escaped,  with  only  five  men!^  A  nation  wWd 
verily  took  its  pleasures  in  its  Deeds. 

80.  But  before  I  can  illustrate  farther  either  their  deedi 
or  their  religion,  I  must  for  an  instant  meet  the  objeetico 
which  I  suppose  the  extreme  probity  of  the  nineteeatk 
century  must  feel  acutely  against  these  men, — that  they  all 
lived  by  thieving^ 

Without  venturing  to  allude  to  the  lai^on  iTctre  of  tbe 
present  French  and  English  Stock  Exchanges,  1  -will  merdr 
ask  any  of  you  here,  whether  of  Saxon  or  Norman  blooi 
to  define  for  himself  what  he  means  by  the  **  possession  of 


1  [Compare  VoL  XXIV,  p,    ; 
Vmtexia^  voL  L  Ti._32d.     lu  tn«  lecture  as  delivered^  Hiuikin  gBve  th«  nmme  «f  ttfl 


274  th ;  and  see   RoTnaDin's  Sioria   iJwmmtmi^  4d 
lecture  as  delivered ^  Rxa  '  * 
dairo  wronfrly  ai  Fietro  Orseolo  (see  beJow^  p.  481  n,).] 
"  '8#e  above,  p.  442*] 

Ste  Sharon  Turuer,  voh  i,  p,  696.] 
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India."    I  have  no  doubt  that  you  all  wish  to  keep  India 
in   Older,    and   m   like   manner   I   have   assured    you    that 
Duke  William  wished  to  keep  England  in  order.     If  you 
wiU  read  the  lecture  on  the  life  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes, 
which    I    hope    to    give    in    London    after    finishing    this 
course,*  you  will  see  how  a  Christian  British   officer  can, 
and  does,  verily,  and  with  his  whole  heart,  keep  in  order 
such  part  of  India  as  may  be  entrusted  to   him,   and  in 
8o  doing,  secure  our  Empire.     But  the  silent   feeling  and 
practice  of  the  nation  about  India  is  based  on  quite  other 
motives  than  Sir  Herbert's.     Every  mutiny,  every  danger, 
every  terror,  and  every  crime,  occurring  under,  or  paralyz- 
ing, our  Indian  legislation,  arises  directly  out  of  our  national 
desire  to  live  on  the  loot  of  India,  and  the  notion  always 
oitertained  by  English  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  good 
position,  falling  in  love  with  each  other  without  immediate 
prospect  of  establishment  in  Belgrave  Square,  that  they  can 
find  in  India,  instantly  on  landing,  a  bungalow  ready  fur- 
nished with  the  loveliest  fans,  china,  and  shawls, — ices  and 
sherbet  at  command, — four-and-twenty  slaves  succeeding  each 
other  hourly  to  swing  the  punkah,  and  a  regiment  with  a 
beautiful  band  to  **  keep  order  "  outside,  all  round  the  house. 
81.  Entreating  your   pardon  for  what  may  seem  rude 
in  these  personal   remarks,   I   will  further   entreat  you  to 
read  my  account  of  the  death   of  Coeur  de   Lion  in  the 
third  number  of  Fars  Clavigera^ — and  also  the  scenes  in 
Ivanhoe  between  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Locksley;  and  com- 
mending these  few  passages   to   your  quiet   consideration, 
I   proceed  to   give   you   another   anecdote   or   two  of  the 
Normans    in    Italy,   twelve    years    later  than    those    given 
above,  and,  therefore,  only  thirteen  years  before  the  battle 
of  Hastings. 

♦  This  was  prevented  by  the  necessity  for  the  re^tfimogement  of  my 
terminal  Oxford  lectures:  I  am  now  preparing  that  on  Sir  Herbert  for 
publication  in  a  somewhat  expanded  form.^ 

1  [See  Vol  XXVII.  pp.  bS-69 ;  and  chapters  32,  33,  iO,  and  41  of  IvankM.]~ 
s  [Sae  now  BibUoikeea  Fluianim,  toL  ir. :  A  Kntght^  AM  (Vol  XXXII.).] 
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Their  division  of  South  Italy  among  them  specially, 
and  their  defeat  of  Venice,  had  alarmed  everybody  cob- 
siderably,— especially  the  Pope,  Leo  IX.,  ivho  did  not 
understand  this  manifestation  of  their  piety.  He  sent  to 
Henry  IIL  of  Germany,  to  whom  he  owed  his  Popedoo, 
for  some  German  knights,  and  got  five  hundred  spem; 
gathered  out  of  all  ^Vpulia,  Campania,  and  the  Msrdt 
of  Ancona,  what  Greek  and  Latin  troops  were  to  be  bad 
to  join  his  own  army  of  the  patrimony  of  St*  Peter;  ind 
the  holy  Pontiff,  with  this  numerous  army,  but  no  geaeni 
began  the  campaign  by  a  pilgrimage  with  all  his  troops  to 
Monte  Cassino,  in  order  to  obtain^  if  it  might  be,  St 
Benedict  for  general* 

82,  Against  the  Pope's  collected  masses,  w^ith  St,  B€» 
diet,  their  contemplative  but  at  first  inactive  general,  stood 
the  little  army  of  Normans, — ^certainly  not  more  than  tlie 
third  of  their  number — but  with  Robert  Giiiscard  for  cafJ 
tain,  and  under  him  his  brother,  Humphrey   of  HauterilH 
and  Richard  of  Aversa,     Not  in  fear,  but  in  devotion,  tbql 
prayed  the  Pope  "avec  instance,"* — ^to  say  on  what  coimS* 
tions  they  could  appease  his  anger,  and  live  in  peace  unde 
him.     But    the    Pope    would    hear    of   nothing     but    tim 
evacuation   of   Italy,     Whereupon,   they  had   to    settle  the 
question  in  the  Norman  manner. 

The  two  armies  met  in  front  of  Civitella,  on  Waterion 
day*  18th  June,  thirteen  years,  as  I  said,  before  the  tettk 
of  Hastings,  The  German  knights  were  the  heart  of  the 
Pope's  army,  but  they  were  only  five  hundred ;  the  NonniiB 
surrounded  them  first,  and  slew  them,  nearly  to  a  man— 
and  then  made  extremely  short  work  with  the  Italians  «ii^ 
Greeks.  The  Pope,  with  the  wreck  of  them,  fled  inlq 
CiviteUa ;  but  the  townspeople  dared  not  defend  their  walk 
and  thrust  the  Pope  himself  out  of  their  gates — to  me 
alone,  the  Norman  army. 


^  [See  Sitniatidi,   pp.   264-265 1 
iinnesp"  a«  quoted  above*] 
"  [Siunondij  p.  260.] 


"  pour  obtenir  la  beaMiction   da   clal  nr  < 
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He  met  it,  not  alcxie,  St.  Benedict  bdng  with  him  now, 
when  he  had  no  longer  the  strength  of  man  to  tru&t  in« 

The  Normans,  as  they  approached  him,  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees,— covered  themselves  with  dust,  and 
implored  his  pardon  and  his ,  blessing.^ 

88-  There's  a  bit  of  poetry — ^if  you  like, — but  a  piece 
of  steel-clad  fact  also,  compared  to  which  the  battles  of 
Hastings  and  Waterloo,  bol^,  were  mere  boys*  squabbles. 

You  don't  suppose,  you  British  schoolboys,  that  j/on 
overthrew  Napoleon — you  ?  Your  Prime  Minister  folded  up 
the  map  of  Europe  at  the  thought  of  him/  Not  you,  but 
the  snows  of  Heaven,  and  the  hand  of  Him  who  dasheth 
in  pieces  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  casteth  forth  His  ice 
like  morsels, — ^who  can  stand  before  His  cold?' 

But,  so  far  as  you  have  indeed  the  right  to  trust  in 
the  courage  of  your  own  hearts,  remember  also— it  is  not 
in  Norman  nor  Saxon,  but  in  Celtic  race  that  your  real 
strength  lies.  The  battles  both  of  Waterloo  and  Alma  were 
won  by  Irish  and  Scots — ^by  the  terrible  Scots  Greys,  and  by 
Sir  Colin's  Highlanders.  Your  "thin  red  line"  was  kept 
steady  at  Alma  only  by  Colonel  Yea's  swearing  at  them.^ 

84.  But  the  old  Pope,  alone  against  a  Norman  army, 
wanted  nobody  to  swear  at  him.  Steady  enough  he,  having 
somebody  to  bless  him,  instead  of  swear  at  him.  St.  Bene- 
dict, namely ;  whose  (memory  shall  we  say  ?)  helped  him 
now  at  his  pinch  in  a  singular  manner, — for  the  Normans, 
having  got  the  old  man's  forgiveness,  vowed  themselves  his 
feudal  servants;  and  for  seven  centuries  afterwards  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples  remained  a  fief  of  St.  Peter,* — 
won  for  him  thus  by  a  single  man,  unarmed,  against  three 
thousand  Norman  knights,  captained  by  Robert  Guiscard  t 

1  [IKimoDdi,  p.  2e7.] 

*  [''Roll  ap  that  map,"  he  laid ;  '' it  will  not  b«  wantod  thMo  tm  jtars."— 
PiU,  after  Antterlitz  (lee  Lord  RoMber/s  PiU,  p.  260).  See  alio  Klnglake's  Koikm, 
p.  123  (ed.  1846).] 

*  fiValms  iL  9 ;  cxlvii.  17.] 

«  [See  F^n  Oavigem,  Letter  20  (YoL  XXVIL  pp.  330,  340  n.) ;  and  eompare 
A  Kmakt9  VaUh,  eh.  ziL  (Vol.  XXXI.  p.  478).] 

*  [See  Sismoiidi,  p.  267.J 
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A  day  of  deeds,  gentlemen,  to  some  purpose, — that  18th 
of  June,  anyhow. 

85.  Here,  in  the  historical  account  of  Norman  character, 
I  must  unwillingly  stop  for  to-day — because,  as  you  choose 
to  spend  your  University  money  in  building  ball-rooms^ 
instead  of  lecture-rooms,  I  dare  not  keep  you  much  longer 
in  this  black  hole,  with  its  nineteenth  century  ventilation. 
I  try  your  patience — and  tax  your  breath— only  for  a  few 
minutes  more  in  drawing  the  necessary  corollaries  respecting 
Norman  art* 

How  far  the  existing  British  nation  owes  its  military 
prowess  to  the  blood  of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  I  have 
never  examined  its  genealogy  enough  to  teU  you; — but 
this  I  can  tell  you  positively,  that  whatever  constitutional 
order  or  personal  valour  the  Normans  enforced  or  taught 
among  the  nations  they  conquered,  they  did  not  at  first 
attempt  with  then*  own  hands  to  rival  them  in  any  of 
their  finer  arts,  but  used  both  Greek  and  Saxon  sculptors, 
either  as  slaves,  or  hired  workmen,  and  more  or  less  there- 
fore chilled  and  degraded  the  hearts  of  the  men  thus  set  to 
servile,  or  at  best,  hireling,  labour. 

86.  In  1874,  I  went  to  see  Etna,  Scylla,  Charybdis, 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Norman  Kings  at  Palermo ;  ^  surprised, 
as  you  may  imagine,  to  find  that  there  wasn't  a  stroke  nor 
a  notion  of  Norman  work  in  them.  They  are,  every  atom, 
done  by  Greeks,  and  are  as  pure  Greek  as  the  temple  of 
iSgina;  but  more  rich  and  refined.  I  drew  with  accurate 
care,   and   with   measured    profile    of  every   moulding,   the 

*  Griven  at  much  greater  length  in  the  lecture,  with  diagrams  finom 
Iffley  and  Poitiers,'  without  which  the  text  of  them  would  be  unintel- 
ligible. The  sum  of  what  I  said  was  a  strong  assertion  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  Normans  for  any  but  the  rudest  and  most  grotesque  sculpture, — 
Poitiers  being,  on  the  contrary,  examined  and  praised  as  Gallic-French — 
not  Norman. 

^  [So  Ruskiu  describes  the  New  Examination  Schools ;  compare  above,  p.  363.] 

'  rSee  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXIII.  ;  pp.  xxxi.  teq,"] 

'  [A  photog^ph  of  Iffley^  used  by  Ruskin  at  the  lecture^  remains  in  his  Drawing 
School  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  308).  Of  Poitiers^  there  are  numerous  studies  at  Sheffield 
(Vol.  XXXI.  pp.  220,  221).] 
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tomb  built  for  Roger  II.  (afterwards  Frederick  II.  was  laid 
in  its  dark  porphyry).^  And  it  is  a  perfect  type  of  the 
Greek-Christian  form  of  tomb — ^temple  over  sarcophagus,  in 
which  the  pediments  rise  gradually,  as  time  goes  on,  into 
acute  angles — get  pierced  in  the  gable  with  foils,  and  their 
sculptures  thrown  outside  on  their  flanks,  and  become  at 
last  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  tombs  of  Verona.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Normans  emplojong  these 
Greek  slaves  for  their  work  in  Sicily  (within  thirty  miles 
of  the  field  of  Himera)  ?  Well,  the  main  meaning  is  that 
though  the  Normans  could  build,  they  couldn't  carve,  and 
were  wise  enough  not  to  try  to,  when  they  couldn't,  as 
you  do  now  all  over  this  intensely  comic  and  tragic  town: 
but,  here  in  England,  they  only  employed  the  Saxon  with 
a  grudge,  and  therefore  being  more  and  more  driven  to 
use  barren  mouldings  without  sculpture,  gradually  developed 
the  structural  forms  of  archivolt,  which  breaking  into  the 
lancet,  brighten  and  balance  themselves  into  the  symmetry 
of  Early  EngUsh  Gothic. 

87.  But  even  for  the  first  decoration  of  the  archivolt 
itself,  they  were  probably  indebted  to  the  Greeks  in  a 
degree  I  never  apprehended,  until  by  pure  happy  chance, 
a  friend  gave  me  the  clue  to  it  just  as  I  was  writing  the 
last  pages  of  this  lecture. 

In  the  generalization  of  ornament  attempted  in  the  first 
volume  of  The  Stones  of  Venice^^  I  supposed  the  Norman 
zigzag  (and  with  some  practical  truth)  to  be  derived  firom 
the  angular  notches  with  which  the  blow  of  an  axe  can 
most  easily  decorate,  or  at  least  vary,  the  solid  edge  of  a 
square  fillet  My  good  friend,  and  supporter,  and  for  some 
time  back  the  single  trustee  of  St  George's  Guild,  Mr. 
G^rge  Baker,  having  come  to  Oxford  on  Guild  business, 
I  happened  to  show  him  the  photographs  of  the  front  of 
Iffley  church,  which  had  been  collected  for  this  lecture; 
and    immediately   afterwards,    in    taking   him   through    the 


For  this  drawing,  Me  Plate  XVl.  in  VoL  XXm.  (p.  190).] 
Ch.  zxiiL  §§  3,  7  (Vol  IX.  pp.  318,  321).] 
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schools,  stopped  to  show  him  the  Athena  of  ^ESginm  as 
<me  of  the  most  important  of  the  Greek  examples  latd^ 
obtained  for  us  by  Professor  Richmond.^  The  statue  is 
(rightly)  so  placed  that  in  looking  up  to  it,  the  plait  of 
hair  across  the  forehead  is  seen  in  a  steeply  cunrcxl  ardL 
"Why,"  sajrs  Mr.  Baker,  pointing  to  it,  "there's  the 
Norman  arch  of  Iffley."  Sure  enough,  there  it  exactly 
was:  and  a  moment's  reflection  showed  me  how  easily,  and 
with  what  instinctive  fitness,  the  Norman  builders,  looking 
to  the  Greeks  as  their  absolute  masters  in  sculpture,  and 
recogniidng  also,  during  the  Crusades,  the  hieroglyphic  use 
of  the  adgzag,  for  water,  by  the  Egjrptians,  might  have 
adopted  this  easily  attained  decoration  at  once  as  the  sign 
of  tiiie  element  over  which  they  reigned,  and  of  the  power 
of  the  Greek  Gkxldess  who  ruled  both  it  and  them.* 

88.  I  do  not  in  the  least  press  your  acceptance  of  such 
a  tradition,  nor  for  the  rest,  do  I  care  mysdf  whence  any 
method  of  ornament  is  derived,  if  only,  as  a  stranger,  you 
bid  it  reverent  welcome.  But  much  probability  is  a<Uled 
to  the  conjecture  by  the  indisputable  transition  of  the 
Greek  egg  and  arrow  moulding  into  the  floral  cornices 
of  Saxon  and  other  twelfth-century  cathedrals   in   Central 

'  rOne  of  several  casts  from  the  antioae  in  the  Unirersi^  Gallerieai] 
*  [See  the  Queen  of  the  Air,  poiHm  (VoL  XIX.).    The  rolloiriiig  it  the  report 
(in  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette)  of  the  foregoing  passage  as  ''given  at  much  greater 
length  in  the  lecture  "  : — 

'' .  .  .  there's  the  chopped  Norman  arch.  The  chopped  Norman  arch  and 
the  fringe  in  which  you  youug  ladies  delight  come  alike  from  the  fore- 
head of  Athena.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  on  the  edge  of  her  cestns  Mr. 
Ruskin  found  the  foliation  which  he  showed  in  a  ^otograph  of  Poitiers^ 
just  as  from  her  peplus  comes  the  drapery  of  Rheims.  Mr.  Roakin 
gave  another  interesting  instance  of  the  dependence  of  the  Normans  on 
the  art  of  Greece.  A  few  years  ago  he  went  to  Sicily  to  see  the  tomba  of 
Roger  and  of  Frederick^  and  to  look  at  the  Norman  art  he  would  auraly 
find  there.  But  not  a  stroke  of  the  chisel  turned  out  to  belong  to  the 
Normans.  Their  own  masons  could  not  carve,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Norman  kings  are  the  work  of  Greek  slaves.  AVliat  the  Greeks  carved 
was  a  lion  with  the  Gorgon's  head — again  with  the  chopped  Norman  arch 
in  the  fringe ;  and  what  the  Normans  themselves  made  of  the  Gorgon  may 
be  seen  on  Iffley  Church.  Mr.  Ruskin  here  showed  an  enlarged  drawing 
of  a  grotesque  head — the  Gorgon,  with  long  ears,  and  the  face  elontfat^ 
by  the  Norman  helmet — the  whole  effect  bearing  a  striking  resemblanoe 
to  Mephistopheles,  of  which  gentleman  Mr.  Ruskin  promised  to  say  more 
in  later  lectures."] 
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France.  These  and  other  such  transitions  and  exaltations 
I  will  give  you  the  materials  to  study  at  your  leisure,  after 
illustrating  in  my  next  lecture  the  forces  of  religious  imagi- 
nation by  which  all  that  was  most  beautiful  in  them  was 
inspired.^ 

^  [The  following  it  the  report  (in  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette)  of  the  end  of  this 

lecture  as  delivered : — 

*'  Mr.  Raskin's  peroration  had  not  got  itself  written  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, bat  the  scornful  moral  with  which  his  lectures  are  wont  to  conclude 
was  pointed  very  effectivelv  bpr  some  pictures  instead.  The  first  illustration 
was  the  lucky  outcome  of  his  dinner  with  Professor  Westwood,  who  had 
shown  him  the  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  tutor  of  Alfred.  The 
illuminated  firontispiece  which  Mr.  Raskin  showed  is  the  figure  of  a  trae 
lion,  inscribed  beneath  with  words  which  run,  being  interpreted,  'This 
lion  rises,  and  by  his  rising  breaks  the  gates  of  hell.  This  lion  never 
sleeps,  nor  shall  'sleep  for  evermore.'  Such  was  the  lion  as  our  Saxon 
Alfred  knew  it  For  Richard  Coear  de  Lion  Mr.  Raskin  had  referred  his 
audience  to  Fore  Clavigera  and  the  later  chapters  of  Ivanhoe.  'Men 
called  him  "  Lion-heart,"  not  untruly ;  and  the  English  as  a  people  have 
prided  themselves  somewhat  ever  since  on  having  every  man  of  them  the 
neart  of  a  lion.  Many  lion-hearted  Englishmen  there  have  been,  and  are 
indeed  still  to  this  day ;  but  for  the  especial  peculiar  typical  product  of 
the  nineteenth  century  see  this  page  of  Punch,'  Mr.  Ruskin  here  dis- 
played in  a  frame  the  inside  fold  of  Punch  for  August  16th,  1884,  con- 
taining on  the  left-hand  pa^  a  drawing,  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  of  the 
different  effects  of  a  good  dinner  on  two  fat  old  gentlemen,  and  on  the 
right  a  cartoon  of  Mr.  Bright,  as  'The  Old  Lion  Aroused.'  Mr.  Ruskin 
had  inserted  a  connecting  mark  between  the  two  pictures,  and  christened 
the  whole  '  The  New  Lion  Stt^ffed: " 

For  another  reference  to  TenniePs  cartoon  of  Mr.  Bright,  see  below,  p.  536.] 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  LECTURE  III^ 

THE  FIVE  CHRISTMAS  DAYS 

496.  Clovis  baptized  bj  St.  Remj. 

800.  Charlemagne  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  at  Rome,  bj  the  Pope. 
1041.  The  Vow  of  Aversa. 
1066.  The  Conqueror  crowned  at  Westminster,  by  the  Bishops  of  York  and 

Coutances. 
1150.  Roger  II.>  crowned   King  of  Sicily  at  Palenno,  by  the  four  Arch- 
bishops of  Palermo,  Salerno,  Capua,  and  Beneventnm. 


1250  (December).  Frederick  II.  dies  broken-hearted  at  CasteUFiorentino.* 

^  [Printed  from  a  proof,  that  headed,  among  the  MS.  of  Plmiturei  pf  England. 
The  dates,  etc.,  were  given,  in  a  shorter  form,  as  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  book 
in  earlier  editions  (see  above,  p.  415).  In  the  lectare-room,  they  were  exhibited 
on  a  diagram,  shown  at  the  beginning  of  Lecture  IV.  (see  note  on  next  page). 
For  references  in  the  Lectures  to  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  see  J  23  (p.  433 ;  com- 
parinff  p.  30) ;  and  to  the  ''Vow  of  the  Count  of  Aversa,"  S  77  (p.  471).! 

*  [See  Ruskin's  drawing,  shown  at  the  lecture,  of  the  Tombs  in  the  Catnedral  of 
Palermo:  PUte  XVI.  in  Vol.  XXm.  (p.  190).]_ 

*  [See  Vol  (fAmOy  §§  2,  92,  109  (Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  11— where  Ferentino  is  a 
slip  for  Castel  Fiorentino — 56,  66).] 


LECTURE   IV 

THE    PLEASURES    OF   FANCY 
CGBUR  DE  LION  TO  ELIZABETH 

(Delivered  Sth  and  10th  November  1884 1) 

80.  In  using  the  word  "Fancy,"  for  the  mental  faculties 
of  which  I  am  to  speak  to-day,  I  trust  you,  at  your  leisure, 
to  read  the  Introductory  Note  to  the  second  volume   of 

*  [At  the  beinnning  of  this  lecture  as  delivered^  Ruskio  benn  (says  the  report 
in  the  Pail  Mail  Gaxette)  hy  filling  up  some  gaps  in  the  preceding  one  :— 

''The  first  gap  was  an  enumeration  of  the  'Five  Christinas  Days' 
which,  as  it  happens,  sum  up  the  history  of  five  centuries,  lliese  dates 
were  written  down  on  a  diagram  wfaidi  hunff  conspionously  on  the  wsJl 
behind  the  lecturer  (see  above,  p.  480).  'These  Christmas  Days  will  be 
referred  to  in  later  lectures/  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  'in  connection  with  the 
way  in  which  yon  keep  Christmas  Days  now.' 

"The  filling  up  of  another  gap  was  also  a  correction.  'In  the  last 
lecture  I  gave  you  incidentally'  [and  not  in  the  lecture  as  printed],  said 
Mr.  Ruskin,  'what  was,  in  m^  opinion,  extremely  good  advice — namely, 
never  to  make  a  shot  at  anjrthing,  neither  at  a  word— no,  nor  at  a  bir«l. 
I  was  the  better  qualified  to  give  that  sage  advice  because  I  was  at  tlie 
moment  making  a  shot  myself  at  the  name  of  the  Venetian  Doge  who  was 
defeated  by  Robert  Guiscard  (§  78).  I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  Pietro 
Chrseolo,  but  I  now  remember  that  it  was  Domenico  Selvo'  [so  corrected 
in  the  lecture  as  oublished].  Taking  this  slip  apparenUy  as  an  accideut 
sent  by  '  Fors,'  Mr.  Ruskin  proceeded  to  say  some  more  about  this  great 
Doge,  reading  from  the  chapter  entitled  '  Divine  Right,'  in  8i.  Mark*$  Rett 
— '  a  chapter  which  was  always  meant,'  he  said,  '  for  a  lecture,  since  much 
of  its  meaning  depended  on  accent  It  describes  how  the  people  of  Venice 
went  in  armed  boats  to  the  Lido  and  prayed  that  "God  would  grant  to 
them  such  a  king  as  should  be  worthy  to  reifn  over  them "  ;  and  how 
suddenly,  as  they  prayed,  there  rose  up  with  one  accord  among  the 
multitude  the  cry,  "Domenico  Selvo,  we  will,  and  we  approve."  Carlvle 
has  given  you  a  description  of  a  grand  election  in  that  of  the  Abbot 
Samson,  but  this  is  a  grander  stilL'  The  chapter  goes  on  to  describe  the 
Doge's  Greek  wife,  whose  reign  '  first  gave  the  |rlories  of  Venetian  art,  in 
true  inheritance  fit^m  the  angels,  of  that  Athenian  Rock  above  which  Ion 
spread  his  starry  tapestry,  and  under  whose  shadow  his  mother  had 
gathered  the  crocus  in  the  dew.' 

"The  mention  of  'Ion'  led  Mr.  Ruskin  into  a  Httle  digression  about 

the  violet,  for  Eurfpides'  violet  was  the  oio/n  odarata  of  pure  blue,  the 

fteur^e-Mi  of  Byzantine  ornament.    'Gathering  it  at  its  home  at  P^ermo 

long  ago,'  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  '  1  matched  it  against  the  "  violet  sea,"  and 
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Modem  Painters  in  the  small  new  edition,^  which  gives 
sufficient  reason  for  practically  including  under  the  single 
term  Fancy,  or  Fantasy,  all  the  energies  of  the  Imagination, 
— in  the  terms  of  the  last  sentence  of  that  preface, — "the 
healthy,  voluntary,  and  necessary,"*^  action  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  on  subjects  properly  demanding 
and  justifying  their  exertion." 

90.  I  must  farther  ask  you  to  read,  in  the  same  volume, 
the  close  of  the  chapter  "Of  Imagination  Penetrative," 
§§  29-88,  of  which  the  gist,  which  I  must  give  as  the  first 
principle  from  which  we  start  in  our  to-day's  inquiry,  is 
that  "  Imagination,  rightly  so  called,  has  no  food,  no  delight, 
no  care,  no  perception,  except  of  truth ;  it  is  for  ever  look- 
ing under  masks,  and  burning  up  mists ;  no  fairness  of  form, 
no  majesty  of  seeming,  will  satisfy  it ;  the  first  condition  of 
its  existence  is  incapability  of  being  deceived."*  In  that 
sentence,  which  is  a  part,  and  a  very  valuable  part,  of  the 
original  book,  I  still  adopted  and  used  unnecessarily  the 
ordinary  distinction  between  Fancy  and  Imagination — Fancy 
concerned  with  lighter  things,  creating  fairies  or  centaurs, 
and   Imagination   creating  men;  and    I   was  in  the  habit 

*  Meaning  that  all   healthy  minds   possess   imagination,   and  use  it   at 
will,  under  fixed  laws  of  truthful  perception  and  memory. 

could  not  tell  which  was  which.  Here  are  my  drawings  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  flower.  I  have  given  you  in  the  Turner  sallery,  here  in  Oxford, 
his  rendering  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea — more  skilful  in  its  effect  of  haze 
than  mine,  hut  mine,  I  think,  a  little  more  true  in  colour;  at  any  rate 
I  put  all  the  colour  in  my  hox  on  it.  It  is  a  picture  of  what  spring  grass 
is  like — in  Sicily  you  cannot  say  whether  it  is  green  or  hlue,  pure  white 
in  Florence  and  in  France,  and  gold  here  on  Jsis'  hanks,  till  your  hor- 
rible races  came  and  embanked  the  stream,  and  the  noisy  crowds  of  you 
trampled  the  flowers.'" 

The  chapter  referred  to  in  St,  Mark9  ReH  is  ch.  vii. :  see  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  270  9eq. 

For  Carlyle's  description  of  the  election  of  the  Abbot  Samsou,  see  Book  ii.  ch.  viii. 

of   PoJtt   and  PrMent,     For  Ruskin's  study  of  the  violet  in  Sicily  in   1874,   see 

Vol.   XXni.    pp.    xxxii.-xxxiii.   (comparing  Vol.   XIX.    p.   375,  and  Vol.    XXI. 

p.   112).     His  drawings,  shown  at  the  lecture,  cannot  bo  certainly  identified.     The 

drawing  by  Turner  ('^ Coast  of  Genoa")  is  among  those  which  Ruskin  presented 

to  the  University  Gidleries  in  1861:  see  Vol  XIII.  p.  559.] 

^  [That  is,  the  note  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  the  separate  edition  of 

Hodem  Painter$,  vol.  ii.,  issued  in  1883.    See  now  Vol.  IV.  pp.  219-222.] 
>  [Sec.  ii.  ch.  iii.    See  now  VoL  IV.  p.  285.] 
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always  of  implying  by  the  meaner  word  Fancy,  a  volmitary 
Fallacy,  as  Wordsworth  does  in  those  lines  to  his  wife,^ 
making  of  her  a  mere  lay  figure  for  the  drapery  of  his 
fancy — 

''Such  if  thou  wert,  in  mil  men's  view 
An  universal  show, 
What  would  my  Fancy  have  to  do. 
My  feelings  to  bestow?" 

But  you  will  at  once  understand  the  higher  and  more 
universal  power  which  I  now  wish  you  to  understand  by 
the  Fancy,  including  all  imaginative  energy,  correcting  these 
lines  of  Wordsworth's  to  a  more  worthy  description  of  a 
true  lover's  happiness.  When  a  boy  falls  in  love  with  a 
girl,  you  say  he  has  taken  a  fancy  for  her;  but  if  he  love 
her  rightly,  that  is  to  say  for  her  noble  qualities,  you  ought 
to  say  he  has  taken  an  imagination  for  her;  for  then  he  is 
endued  with  the  new  light  of  love  which  sees  and  teUs  of 
the  mind  in  her, — and  this  neither  falsely  nor  vainly.  His 
love  does  not  bestow,  it  discovers,  what  is  indeed  most 
precious  in  his  mistress,  and  most  needful  for  his  own  life 
and  happiness.  Day  by  day,  as  he  loves  her  better,  he 
discerns  her  more  truly ;  and  it  is  only  the  truth  of  his  love 
that  does  so.  Falsehood  to  her,  would  at  once  disenchant 
and  blind  him. 

91.  In  my  first  lecture  of  this  year,'  I  pointed  out  to 
you  with  what  extreme  simplicity  and  reahty  the  Christian 
fiiith  must  have  presented  itself  to  the  Northern  Pagan's 
mind,  in  its  distinction  from  his  former  confused  and 
monstrous  mythology.  It  was  also  in  that  simplicity  and 
tangible  reality  of  conception,  that  this  Faith  became  to 
them,  and  to  the  other  savage  nations  of  Europe,  Tutress 
of  the  real  power  of  their  imagination ;  and  it  became  so, 

^  [The  §eoond  atania  in  the  liueg  (as  originally  nubliihed)  ''On  Mrs.  Worda- 
worth/'  begiuDiug^  "  Let  other  bards  of  aufels  sing.  The  stansa  appeared  in  all 
editions  lietween  1827  and  1843;  but  was  anerwards  omitted  by  the  poet  It  may 
have  been  of  these  lines  that  Huskin  was  thinking  in  his  note  of  1883  to  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  ii.  (see  Vol.  IV.  p.  166  n.).] 

«  t^^  above,  8  12  (p.  427),] 
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only  in  so  far  as  it  indeed  conveyed  to  them  statements 
l;irhich,  however  in  some  respects  mysterious,  were  yet  most 
literally  and  brightly  truej  as  compared  with  their  former 
conceptions.  So  that  while  the  blind  cunning  of  the  savage 
had  produced  only  mis-shapen  logs  or  scrawls,  the  seeing 
imagination  of  the  Christian  painters  created,  for  them  and 
for  all  the  world,  the  perfect  t3rpes  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
her  Son;  which  became,  indeed,  Divine,  by  being,  with  the 
Ihost  affectionate  truth,  human. 

92.  And  the  association  of  this  truth  in  loving  concep- 
tioh,  i^th  the  general  honesty  and  truth  of  the  charteter, 
is  again  conclusivdy  ^hown  in  the  feelings  of  the  lover  to 
his  mistress;  which  we  recognize  as  first  reaching  their 
height  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  The  truth  and  fidth  of  the 
h>VCT,  and  his  piety  to  Heaven,  are  the  foundatioh,  in  his 
character,  of  all  the  joy  in  imagination  which  he  can  receive 
from  the  conception  of  his  lady's — now  no  more  mortal — 
beauty.  She  is  indeed  transfigured  before  him;  biit  the 
ti^th  of  the  transforation  is  greater  than  that  bf  the 
lightiess  aspect  she  bears  to  others.  When  therefore,  in 
my  next  lecture,  I  speak  of  the  Pleasures  of  Truth,  as  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  Imagination, — ^if  either  the  Ihhits 
or  clearness  of  brief  title  had  permitted  me,  I  should  have 
said,  untransfigured  truth ; — meaning  on  the  one  side,  truth 
which  we  have  not  heart  enough  to  transfigure,  and  on  the 
other,  truth  of  the  lower  kind  which  is  incapable  of  trans- 
fi^ration.  One  may  look  at  a  girl  till  one  believes  she  is 
an  angel ;  because,  in  the  best  of  her,  she  is  one ;  but  one 
can't  look  at  a  cockchafer  till  one  believes  it  is  a  girl. 

98.  With  this  warning  of  the  connection  which  exists 
between  the  honest  intellect  and  the  healthy  imagination; 
and  using  henceforward  the  shorter  word  "Fancy"  for  all 
inventive  vision,  I  proceed  to  consider  with  you  the  mean- 
ing and  consequences  of  the  frank  and  eager  exertion  of 
the  fancy  on  Religious  subjects,  between  the  twelfth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

Its  first,  and  admittedly  most  questionable  action,  the 
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promotion  of  the  group  of  martyr  saints  of  the  third  century 
to  thrones  of  uncontested  dominion  in  heaven,  had  better 
be  distinctly  understood,  before  we  debate  of  it,  either  with 
the  Iconoclast  or  the  Rationalist.  This  apotheosis  by  the 
Imagination  is  the  subject  of  my  present  lecture.  To-day 
I  only  describe  it, — in  my  next  lecture  I  will  discuss  it. 

94.  Observe,  however,  that  in  giving  such  a  history  of 
the  mental  constitution  of  nascent  Christianity,  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  carefully  to  distinguish,  two  entirely  different 
orders  in  its  accepted  hierarchy:^ — one,  scarcely  founded  at 
all  on  personal  characters  or  acts,  but  mythic  or  symbolic ; 
often  merely  the  revival,  the  baptized  resuscitation  of  a 
Pagan  deity,  or  the  personified  omnipresence  of  a  Christian 
virtue; — ^the  other,  a  senate  of  Patres  Conscripti  of  real 
persons,  great  in  genius,  and  perfect,  humanly  speaking,  in 
holiness;  who  by  their  personal  force  and  inspired  wisdom, 
wrought  the  plastic  body  of  the  Church  into  such  noble 
fonn  as  in  each  of  their  epochs  it  was  able  to  receive ;  and 
on  the  right  understanding  of  whose  lives,  nor  less  of  the 
affectionate  traditions  which  magnified  and  illumined  their 
memories,  must  absolutely  depend  the  value  of  every  esti- 
mate we  form,  whether  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
Church  herself,  or  of  the  directness  of  spiritual  agency  by 
which  she  was  guided.^ 

An  important  distinction,  therefore,  is  to  be  noted  at 
the  outset,  in  the  objects  of  this  Apotheosis,  according  as 
they  are,  or  are  not,  real  persons. 

95.  Of  these  two  great  orders  of  Saints,  the  first, 
or  mythic,  belongs — speaking  broadly — to  the  southern  or 
Greek  Church  alone. 

The  Gothic  Christians,  once  detached  from  the  worship 

*  If  the  reader  believes  in  no  spiritual  agency,  still  his  understanding 
of  the  first  letters  in  the  Alphabet  of  History  depends  on  his  compre- 
hending rightly  the  tempers  of  the  people  who  did, 

*  [Compare  Ruskin's  notes  on  "The  Story  of  Lucia"  in  Road^de  Satigt  of 
TuMCtmy,  VoL  XXXlI.  p.  61.] 
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of  Odin  and  Thor,  abjure  from  their  hearts  all  trust  in  the 
elements,  and  all  worship  of  ideas.  They  will  have  their 
Saints  in  flesh  and  blood,  their  Angels  in  plume  and  armour ; 
and  nothing  incorporeal  or  invisible.  In  all  the  Religious 
sculpture  beside  Loire  and  Seine,  you  will  not  find  either 
of  the  great  rivers  personified;  the  dress  of  the  highest 
seraph  is  of  true  steel  or  sound  broadcloth,  neither  flecked 
by  hail,  nor  fringed  by  thunder ;  and  while  the  ideal  Charity 
of  Giotto  at  Padua  presents  her  heart  in  her  hand  to  Grod, 
and  tramples  at  the  same  instant  on  bags  of  gold,  the 
treasures  of  the  world,  and  gives  only  com  and  flowers,^ 
that  on  the  west  porch  of  Amiens  is  content  to  clothe  a 
beggar  with  a  piece  of  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  town.' 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  in  the 
imagery  of  the  Greek  Church,  under  the  former  exercise 
of  the  Imagination,  a  representation  either  of  man  or  beast 
which  purports  to  represent  only  the  person,  or  the  brute. 
Every  mortal  creature  stands  for  an  Immortal  Intelligence 
or  Influence:  a  Lamb  means  an  Apostle,  a  Lion  an  Evan- 
gelist, an  Angel  the  Eternal  justice  or  benevolence;  and 
the  most  historical  and  indubitable  of  Saints  are  compelled 
to  set  forth,  in  their  vulgarly  apparent  persons,  a  Platonic 
myth  or  an  Athanasian  article. 

96.  I  therefore  take  note  first  of  the  mythic  saints  in 
succession,  whom  this  treatment  of  them  by  the  Byzan- 
tine Church  made  afterwards  the  favourite  idols  of  all 
Christendom. 

(I.)  The  most  mythic  is  of  coiurse  St.  Sophia;  the  shade 
of  the  Greek  Athena,  passing  into  the  "  Wisdom "  of  the 
Jewish  Proverbs  and  Psalms,  and  the  Apocryphal  "  Wisdom 
of  Solomon."  She  always  remains  understood  as  a  personi- 
fication only;  and  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  unlearned  multitude  of  Western  Christendom,  except 
as  a   godmother, — in   which    kindly   function    she   is    more 


Ml 


See  Plate  III.  and  p.  lao  in  Vol.  XXVIL] 
See  above,  p.  155  (9  a).] 
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and  more  accepted  as  times  go  on;  her  healthy  influence 
being  perhaps  greater  over  sweet  vicars'  daughters  in  Wake- 
field— when  Wakefield  was^ — ^than  over  the  prudentest  of 
the  rarely  prudent  Empresses  of  Byzantium.^ 

(II.)  Of  St.  Catharine  of  Egypt  there  are  vestiges  of 
personal  tradition  which  may  perhaps  permit  the  supposition 
of  her  having  really  once  existed,  as  a  very  lovely,  witty, 
proud,  and  '* fanciful"  girl.  She  afterwards  becomes  the 
Christian  type  of  the  Bride,  in  the  "Song  of  Solomon,"* 
involved  with  an  ideal  of  all  that  is  purest  in  the  life  of  a 
nun,  and  brightest  in  the  death  of  a  martyr.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  overrate  the  influence  of  the  conceptions  formed 
of  her,  in  ennobling  the  sentiments  of  Christian  women  of 
the  higher  orders ; — ^to  their  practical  common  sense,  as  the 
mistresses  of  a  household  or  a  nation,  her  example  may 
have  been  less  conducive.' 

97.  (III.)  St.  Barbara,  also  an  Egjrptian,  and  St.  Catha- 
rine's contemporary,  though  the  most  practical  of  the 
mythic  saints,  is  also,  after  St.  Sophia,  the  least  corporeal: 
she  vanishes  far  away  into  the  "Inclusa  Danae,"^  and  her 
"Turris  aenea"  becomes  a  myth  of  Christian  safety,  of 
which  the  Scriptural  significance  may  be  enough  felt  by 
merely  looking  out  the  texts  under  the  word  "Tower,"  in 
your  concordance;  and  whose  efiectual  power,  in  the  for- 
titudes alike  of  matter  and  spirit,  was  in  all  probability 
made  impressive  enough  to  all  Christendom,  both  by  the 
fortifications  and  persecutions  of  Diocletian.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  mark  her  general  relations  to  St.  Sophia  in 
the  little  imaginary  dialogue  between  them,  given  in  the 
eighth  lecture  of  The  Ethics  of  the  Bust} 

^  FFor  other  reference  to  St.  Sophia,  ''to  whom  the  first  fjtmX,  Christuin  temple 
was  dedicated/'  at  Constantinople,  see  Morning*  in  Florence,  g  91  (Vol.  XXTlI. 
p.  385);  for  The  Viear  qf  Wakefield,  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  588;  for  Wakefield,  pest  and 
present.  Fore  Clavigera,  Letters  55  and  57  (VoL  XXVIU.  pp.  380,  400).] 

'  rCompare  ahove,  p.  303  n.] 

'  [For  other  references  to  St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria,  see  Fore  Clavigera^ 
Letters  12  and  26  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  206,  482).] 

*  [Horace,  Odee,  iii.  16,  1 :  "  Inclusam  Danaeu  turns  aenea.**] 

*  [See  Vol.  XVIIl.  p.  316,  where  St.  Sophia  is  identified  with  Neith,  as  ez- 
plmined  earlier  in  the  hook  (p.  231).] 
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Afterwards,  as  Gothic  architecture  becomes  dominant, 
and  at  last  beyond  question  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
temple-building,  St.  Barbara's  Tower  is,  of  course,  its  per- 
fected symbol  and  utmost  achievement,^  and  whether  in 
the  coronets  of  countless  battlements  worn  on  the  brows 
of  the  noblest  cities,  or  in  the  Lombard  bell-tower  on  the 
mountains,  and  the  English  spire  on  Sarum  plain,  the  geo- 
metric majesty  of  the  Egyptian  maid  became  glorious  in 
harmony  of  defence,  and  sacred  with  precision  of  symbol. 

As  the  buildings  which  showed  her  utmost  skill  were 
chiefly  exposed  to  lightning,  she  is  invoked  in  defence  from 
it;  iumI  our  petition  in  the  Litany,  again^  sudden  deatlv, 
was  written  originally  to  her.'  The  blasphemous  corruptions 
of  her  into  a  patroness  of  cannon  and  gunpowder,  are 
among  the  most  ludicrous,  (because  precisely  contrary  to 
the  original  tradition,)  as  well  as  the  most  deadly,  insolences 
and  stupidities  of  Renaissance  Art 

98.  (IV.)  St.  Margaret  of  Antioch  was  a  shepherdess; 
the  St.  Genevieve  o£  the  East;  the  type  of  feminine 
gentleness  and  simplicity.  Traditions  of  the  resurrection  of 
Alcestis  perhaps  mingle  in  those  of  her  contest  with  the 
dragon;  but  at  all  events,  she  differs  from  the  other  three 
great  mythic  saints,  in  expressing  the  soul's  victory  over 
temptation  or  affliction,  by  Christ's  miraculous  help,  and 
without  any  special  power  of  its  own.  She  is  the  saint  of 
the  meek  and  of  the  poor;  her  virtue  and  her  victory  are 
those  of  all  gracious  and  lowly  womanhood ;  and  her  memory 
is  consecrated  among  the  gentle  households  of  Europe;  no 
other  name,  except  those  of  Jeanne  and  Jeanie,  seems  so 
gifted  with  a  baptismal  fairy  power  of  giving  grace  and 
peace. 

I  must  be  forgiven  for  thinking,  even  on  this  canoni- 
cal  ground,   not   only   of  Jeanie   Deans,   and   Margaret   of 

■  [Compare  Ethics  of  the  I  fust,  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  310,  366.] 

'  [''  St.  Barbara,  as  protectress  a^iiist  thunder  and  li^htnin^,  firearms  and  guu- 
powder,  is  also  invoked  against  sudden  death;  for  it  was  believed  that  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  her  Kliould  not  die  impenitent,  nor  without  having  ftrst  received 
the  holy  sacrament"  (Mrs.  Jameson's  Sttcred  and  Legendary  Art,  2nd  ed.  p.  293).] 
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Branksome;  but  of  Meg — Merrilies.^  My  readers  will,  I 
fear,  choose  rather  to  think  of  the  more  doubtful  victory 
over  the  Dragrni,  won  by  the  great  Margaret  of  German 
literature.' 

99.  (V.)  With  much  more  clearness  and  historic  comfort 
we  may  approach  the  shrine  of  St.  Cecilia;  and  even  on 
the  most  prosaic  and  realistic  minds — such  as  my  own — a 
visit  to  her  house  in  Rome'  has  a  comforting  and  estab- 
lishing effect,  which  reminds  one  of  the  carter  in  Harry 
and  Lucy^  who  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  plaustral 
catastrophe  at  first  incredible  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  hears 
the  name  of  the  hill  on  which  it  happened.^  The  ruling 
conception  of  her  is  deepened  gradually  by  the  enlarged 
study  of  Religious  music;  and  is  at  its  best  and  highest  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  she  rather  resists  than  com- 
plies with  the  already  tempting  and  distracting  powers  of 
sound;  and  we  are  told  that  ** cantantibus  organis,  Cecilia 
virgo  in  corde  suo  soli  Domino  decantabat,  dicens,  'Fiat, 
Domine,  cor  meum  et  corpus  meum  immaculatum,  ut  non 
confundar.'  ** 

(•*  While  the  instruments  played,  Cecilia  the  virgin  sang 
in  her  heart  only  to  the  Lord,  saying.  Oh  Lord,  be  my 
heart  and  body  made  stainless,  that  I  be  not  confounded.") 

This  sentence  occurs  in  my  great  Service-book  of  the 
convent  of  Beau-pr^,  written  in  1290,  and  it  is  illustrated 
with  a  miniature  of  Cecilia  sitting  silent  at  a  banquet, 
where  all  manner  of  musicians  are  playing.^     I   need  not 

^  [For  other  references  to  Jeaiiie  Deans,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  564  n.,  and 
below,  p.  506;  for  Margaret  of  Branksome,  see  Ijoy  of  (he  LaM  Atinttre/;  and  for 
Meff  .Merriliea,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  444  ii.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Faust  and  Afargaret,  see  aliove,  p.  63.] 

*  riTie  Church  of  St.  Cecilia,  built  on  the  site  of  her  house.] 

*  [See  Harry  and  Lucy  Concluded,  1825,  vol.  ii.  p.  128  :  ''Some  gunpowder  had 
been  shaken  out  of  a  barrel  in  the  waggon,  and  had  taken  fire,  as  it  is  supposed, 
from  a  spark  struck  from  a  flint  in  the  road.  Hie  waggoner  scarcely  credite<l  the 
story,  till  he  heard  the  name  of  tlie  hill  down  which  the  waggon  had  been  going, 
and  then,  as  Harry  observed,  without  any  further  question,  he  believed  it  to  be  true.**] 

»  [Plate  XL.,  opposite.  The  report  (in  the  Pali  MaU  Gazettt)  adds:  **  I  have 
selfishly  kept  it  in  my  own  house,  but  it  shall  go  to  your  schools  now."  Ruskin 
did  not,  however,  present  the  book  to  Oxford ;  but  one  page  of  it  is  in  the  Ruskin 
Drawing  School  at  Oxford  (see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  16).  For  other  references  to  the 
book,  see  the  passages  there  noted,  and  VoL  XXIV.  p.  83  n.] 
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point  out  to  you  how  the  law,  not  of  sacred  music  only, 
so  called,  but  of  all  music,  is  determined  by  this  sentence ; 
which  means  in  effect  that  unless  music  exalt  and  purify, 
it  is  not  under  St.  Cecilia's  ordinance,  and  it  is  not, 
virtually,  music  at  all. 

Her  confessed  power  at  last  expires  amidst  a  hubbub 
of  odes  and  sonatas;  and  I  suppose  her  presence  at  a 
Monday  Popular^  is  as  little  anticipated  as  desired.  Uncon- 
fessed,  she  is  of  all  the  mythic  saints  for  ever  the  greatest ; 
and  the  child  in  its  nurse's  arms,  and  every  tender  and 
gentle  spirit  which  resolves  to  purify  in  itself, — as  the  eye 
for  seeing,  so  the  ear  for  hearing, — may  still,  whether  behind 
the  Temple  veil,*  or  at  the  fireside,  and  by  the  wayside, 
hear  Cecilia  sing. 

100.  It  would  delay  me  too  long  just  now  to  trace  in 
specialty  farther  the  fiinctions  of  the  mythic,  or,  as  in  an- 
other sense  they  may  be  truly  called,  the  universal.  Saints: 

*  ''But,  standing  in  the  lowest  place. 

And  mingled  with  the  work-day  crowd, 
A  poor  man  looks,  with  lifted  face. 
And  hears  the  Angels  cry  aloud. 

He  seeks  not  how  each  instant  flies, 
One  moment  is  Eternity ; 
His  spirit  with  the  Angels  cries 
To  Thee,  to  Thee,  continually. 

What  if,  Isaiah-like,  he  know 
His  heart  be  weak,  his  lips  unclean. 
His  nature  vile,  his  office  low. 
His  dwelling  and  his  people  mean? 

To  such  the  Angels  spake  of  old — 
To  such  of  yore,  the  glory  came ; 
These  altar  fires  can  ne'er  grow  cold  : 
Then  be  it  his,  that  cleansing  flame." 

These  verses,  part  of  a  very  lovely  poem,  "To  Thee  all  Angels  cry 
aloud,"    in    the    Monthly    Packet    for    September    1873,    are    only    signed 

1  [Hitherto  printed  ''  Morning  PopuUr,"  but  the  report  (in  the  PaU  Mail  Gazette) 
gives  **  Monday  Pop.,"  as  these  well-known  concerts  «t  St  James's  Hall  were 
called.] 
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the  next  greatest  of  them,  St.  Ursula,  is  essentially  British, 
— and  you  will  find  enough  about  her  in  Fors  Clavigera;^ 
the  others,  I  will  simply  give  you  in  entirely  authoritative 
order  from  the  St.  Liouis'  Psalter,'  as  he  read  and  thought 
of  them. 

The  proper  Service-book  of  the  thirteenth  century  con- 
sists first  of  the  pure  Psalter;  then  of  certain  essential  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament — invariably  the  Song  of  Miriam 
at  the  Red  Sea  and  the  last  song  of  Moses  ;^-ordinarily 
also  the  12th  of  Isaiah  and  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk ;  while 
St.  LfOuis'  Psalter  has  also  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  and  that 
of  Hezekiah  (Isaiah  xxxviiL  10-20) ;  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children;  the  Benedictus,  the  Magnificat,  and  the  Nunc 
Dimittis.  Then  follows  the  Athanasian  Creed;  and  then, 
as  in  all  Psalters  after  their  chosen  Scripture  passages,  the 
collects  to  the  Virgin,  the  Te  Deum,  and  Service  to  Christ, 
bq^inning  with  the  Psalm  ''The  Lord  reigneth";  and  then 
the  collects  to  the  greater  individual  saints,  closing  with 
the  Litany,  or  constant  prayer  for  mercy  to  Christ,  and 
an  saints;  of  whom  the  order  is, — ^Archangels,  Patriarchs, 
Apostles,  Discifdes,  Innocents,  Martjrrs,  Confessors,  Monks, 
and  Virgins.  Of  women  the  Magdalen  ahcays  leads;'  St. 
Mary  of  Egypt  usually  foQows,  but  may  be  the  last.    Then 


"VcntML"  The  ratume  fo^  thU  jt^r  (tbe  Ifitb)  if  well  wortk  gcltiBf, 
§ar  tbe  «ke  of  tlie  adainble  pspcn  te  it  bf  Mi«  SeweU,  oa  QacHtow 
of  tlie  D^;  hj  Uim  A.  C.  Owen,  oo  Oiristiaa  Art;«  aad  tlie  oiMigncd 
Ckawos  nooi  Eag^iidi  Hirtofj. 

>  [See  hmmn  40,  H-TT,  SS,  dl.] 
*  T«r  tbe  Fwahtr,  m      "   '  ' 


■m  tbe  FmU  MmM  G^xmt^ 

wW  ieib  Wnelf  %m 

m  eieilef,  vfeiie  me  wagiiW  m  tW  tyee  9i  iS^^mm  1m  vbMi  tW  fsic  ef 

/  mj  Cbnit;  I  \mmm  mC  wbcro  tb^  keM» 


JLUIV.     fm 
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the  order  varies  in  every  place,  and  prayer-book,  no  recog- 
nizable supremacy  being  traceable;  except  in  relation  to 
the  place,  or  person,  for  whom  the  book  was  written.  In 
St.  Louis',  St.  Genevieve  (the  last  saint  to  whom  he  prayed 
on  his  death-bed)  follows  the  two  Maries ;  then  Irome — 
memorable  for  you  best,  as  easiest,  in  this  six-foil  group, — 
Saints  Catharine,  Margaret,  and  Scolastica,  Agatha,  Cecilia, 
and  Agnes;  and  then  ten  more,  whom  you  may  learn  or 
not  as  you  like :  I  note  them  now  only  for  future  reference, 
— more  lively  and  easy  for  your  learning, — ^by  their  French 
names. 

Felicity, 

Colombe, 

Christine, 

Aur6e,  Honorine, 

Radegonde, 

Prax^e, 

£upfa6mie, 

Bathilde,  Eu^^nie. 

101.  Such  was  the  system  of  Theology  into  which  the 
Imaginative  Religion  of  Europe  was  crystallized,  by  the 
growth  of  its  own  best  faculties,  and  the  influence  of  all 
accessible  and  credible  authorities,  during  the  period  between 
the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries  inclusive.  Its  spiritual 
power  is  completely  represented  by  the  angelic  and  apostolic 
dynasties,  and  the  women-saints  in  Paradise;  for  of  the 
men-saints,  beneath  the  apostles  and  prophets,  none  but 
St.  Christopher,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Anthony,  St.  James,  and 
St.  George,  attained  anything  like  the  influence  of  Catharine 
or  Cecilia;  for  the  very  curious  reason,  that  the  men-saints 
were  much  more  true,  real,  and  numerous.  St.  Martin  was 
reverenced  all  over  Europe,  but  definitely,  as  a  man,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Tours.  So  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  and  St. 
Gregory  at  Rome,  and  hundreds  of  good  men  more,  all 
over  the  world;    while  the   really  good   women   remained, 
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though  not  rare,  inconspicuous.  The  virtues  of  Fr»ich 
Clotilde,  and  Swiss  Berthe,^  were  painfully  borne  down  in 
the  balance  of  visible  judgment,  by  the  guilt  of  the  Gonmk^ 
R^[ans,  and  Lady  Macbeths,  whose  spectral  procession  doses 
only  with  the  figure  of  Eleanor  in  Woodstock  maie;*  and 
in  dearth  of  nearer  objects,  the  daily  brighter  powers  of 
fancy  dwelt  with  more  concentrated  devotion  on  the  stain* 
less  ideals  of  the  earlier  maid-martyrs.  And  observe,  even 
the  loftier  fame  of  the  men-saints  above  named,  as  compared 
with  the  rest,  depends  cm  precisely  the  same  character  of 
indefinite  personality;  and  on  the  representation,  by  each 
of  them,  of  a  moral  idea  which  may  be  embodied  and 
painted  in  a  miraculous  legend;  credible,  as  history,  even 
then,  only  to  the  vulgar;  but  powerful  over  them,  never- 
theless, exactly  in  proportion  to  the  d^rree  in  which  it  can 
be  pictured  and  fancied  as  a  living  creature.  Consider 
even  yet  in  these  days  of  mechanism,  how  the  dullest  John 
Bull  cannot  with  perfect  complacency  adore  Mmsetf^  except 
under  the  figure  of  Britannia  or  the  British  Lion;  and 
how  the  existence  of  the  popular  jest-book,  which  might 
have  seemed  secure  in  its  necessity  to  our  weekly  recrea- 
tion, is  yet  virtually  centred  on  the  imaginary  animation 
of  a  puppet,  and  the  imaginary  elevation  to  reason  of  a 
dog.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  action  of  the  Fancy, 
now  distorted  and  despised,  was  the  happy  and  sacred 
tutress  of  every  faculty  of  the  body  and  soul;  and  the 
works  and  thoughts  of  art,  the  joys  and  toils  of  men,  rose 
and  flowed  on  in  the  bright  air  of  it,  with  the  aspiration 
of  a  flame,  and  the  beneficence  of  a  fountain.* 

^  [For  Clotilde,  see  Bible  qf  Amieru,  above^  pp.  81-^3.  For  "the  Swin  H«rthe/' 
8oe  above^  p.  324;  aud  compare  Pntterita,  lii.  §§  38-40^  and  Vol.  XXVII. 
p.  186.] 

«  [See  Vol.  XXVn.  p.  63  n.] 

'  iThe  following  passage  is  from  the  MS.  notes  for  this  lectare: — 

''Now^  in  examining  the  power  of  these  imageries  vou  must  rememlier 
firsts  that  the  subtleties  of  a  close  analytical  inquiry  uito  the  varieties  of 
emotion  concerned  in  it  would — or  might — take  all  the  student's  hours  of 
a  lifetime.  I  could  write  another  second  volume  of  Modem  Fainien,  and 
a  very  interesting  one,  on  the  modes  of  contemplative  imagination,  mertlj 
in  explaining  the  differences  between  the  modes  of  personification  in  the 
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102.  And  now,  in  the  rest  of  my  lecture,  I  had  in- 
tended to  give  you  a  broad  summary  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  English  art,  bom  under  this  code  of  theology,  and  this 
enthusiasm  of  duty; — of  its  rise,  from  the  rude  vaults  of 
Westminster,  to  the  finished  majesty  of  Wells  ;^ — and  of 
its  fSall,  from  that  brief  hour  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
through  the  wars  of  the  Bolingbroke,  and  the  pride  of 
the  Tudor,  and  the  lust  of  the  Stewart,  to  expire  under 
the  mocking  snarl  and  ruthless  blow  of  the  Puritan.  But 
you  know  that  I  have  always,  in  my  most  serious  work, 
allowed  myself  to  be  influenced  by  those  Chances,  as  they 

Graces,  the  Seasons,  the  Months,  and  the  Virtues.  But  through  all  these 
varieties  of  feeling  and  conception,  fisisteu  your  own  mind  steadily  on  the 
stem  separation  between  Faitn  in  a  Person,  and  Delight  in  an  Imagin*- 
tion.  My  pleasure,  or  yours,  if  you  have  enough  fancy  to  receive  it,  in 
seeing  Fear  dropping  his  sword  as  the  birds  rustle,  or  the  mouth  of  May 
gathering  her  flowers,  on  the  porch  of  Amiens,  is  a  totally  diflerent 
one  from  that  with  which  the  Roman  Senate  sacrificed  to  its  statue  of 
Victory,  or  Giotto  painted  the  marriage  of  St  Francis  to  Poverty;  and 
these  feelings  are  again  separated,  and  bv  a  still  wider  bar,  from  those 
which  dictated  the  prayer  of  Tydides  or  Ulysses  to  Pallas,  or  with  which  a 
Catholic  addresses  a  prayer  to  'St.  Barbara  or  St  Uraula. 

"Remember,  therefore,  that  real  prayer  must  always  be  offered  to  a 
real  person,  and  that  the  entire  power  of  all  churches  and  religions  what- 
soever, depends  on  the  frankness  of  their  trust  in  the  personal  existence 
and  sympathetic  feelings  of  the  Deities  in  whom  they  believe.  And  you 
must  never  let  your  rail  grasp  of  this  vitality  be  touched  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  symbolic  or  figurative  truths  associated  with  it.  Pallas  is 
the  goddess  of  tne  air,  and  the  light, — Neptune  of  the  sea  and  the  depth, 
Demeter  of  the  earth  and  its  harvests,  and  Vulcan  of  the  fira  and  its  arts ; 
you  will  continuallv  find  the  poets,  and  always  the  sculptora  and  painten, 
dwelling  on  their  elemental  character,  and  the  whole  generation  of  modem 
blockh<»ids  believing,  with  all  the  wood  and  mud  and  mucus  they  are  made 
of,  thst  the  Gods  never  meant  anything  else. 

''But  Pallas  cleaving  the  cloud,  and   Poseidon  calming  the   sea,  are 

as  real  persons  to  a  Greek  soul,  in  the  great  days  of  Greece,  as  Christ  on 

the  lake  of  Galilee  is  to  a  Cliristian's — or  was  to  a  Christian's,  in  the  great 

hour  of  Christendom,  and  you  may  rest  absolutely  on  the  general  truth 

respecting  Human  Nature,  that   its  fortitude    and  honour  have  hitherto 

depended  (cateris  paribut)  accurately  on  the  intensity  and  simplicity  of 

its  trust  in  a  Personal  God." 

For  the  reference  to  "  Fear"  on  the  porch  of  Amiens,  see  above,  p.  162  (Plate  XIV.). 

''  The  month  of  May "  should  be  June  :  see  above,  p.  164  and  Plate  XXVI.     For 

Giotto's  "Marriage  of  St   Francis   to  Poverty,"  see   Plate   1.    in  Vol.   XXVIII. 

(p.  m-] 

^  \FoT  similar  references  to  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  see  VoL  VILL  p.  12,  and 
Vol.  All.  p.  92.  Ruskin  had  taken  for  him  a  complete  series  of  large  photo- 
graphs of  the  sculptures  of  the  west  front ;  the  collection  remains  in  a  cabinet  at 
Brantwood.  1 
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are  now  called, — but  to  my  own  feeling  and  belief,  guid- 
ances, and  even,  if  rightly  understood,  commands, — which 
as  far  as  I  have  read  history,  the  best  and  sincerest  men 
think  providential.  Had  this  lecture  been  on  common 
principles  of  art,  I  should  have  finished  it  as  I  intended, 
without  fear  of  its  being  the  worse  for  my  consistency. 
But  it  deals,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  subject,  respecting 
which  every  sentence  I  write,  or  speak,  is  of  importance 
in  its  issue;  and  I  allowed,  as  you  heard,  the  momentary 
observation  of  a  friend,  to  give  an  entirely  new  cast  to  the 
close  of  my  last  lecture.^  Much  more,  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me  in  this  one,  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  oppor- 
tune help,  though  in  an  unexpected  direction,  given  me  by 
my  constant  tutor.  Professor  Westwood.*  I  went  to  dine 
with  him,  a  day  or  two  ago,  mainly — ^being  neither  of  us, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  blue-ribanded — ^to  drink  his  health 
on  his  recovery  from  his  recent  accident.  Whereupon  he 
gave  me  a  feast  of  good  talk,  old  wine,  and  purple  manu- 
scripts. And  having  had  as  much  of  all  as  I  could  well 
carry,  just  as  it  came  to  the  good-night,  out  he  brings, 
for  a  finish,  this  leaf  of  manuscript  in  my  hand,  which  he 
has  lent  me  to  show  you, — a  leaf  of  the  Bible  of  Charles 
the  Bald! 

A  leaf  of  it,  at  least,  as  far  as  you  or  I  could  tell,  for 
Professor  Westwood's  copy  is  just  as  good,  in  all  the  parts 
finished,  as  the  original;  and,  for  all  practical  purpose,  I 
show  you  here  in  my  hand  a  leaf  of  the  Bible  which  your 
own  King  Alfred  saw  with  his  own  bright  eyes,  and  from 
wliidi  he  learned  his  child-faith  in  the  days  of  dawning 
thought  1 

108.  There  are  few  F.ngljgh  children  who  do  not  know 
the  story  of  Alfred,  the  long,  letting  the  cakes  bum,  and 
being  chidden  by  his  peasant  hostess.  How  few  English 
children — ^nay,  how  few  perhaps  of  their  educated,   not  to 

*  fSee  abore,  ».  477-1 

*  Tor  wboai.  Me  VoL  XV.  p.  424  »." 
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say  learned,  dders — ^reflect  upon,  if  even  they  know,  the 
fiir  different  scenes  through  whieh  he  had  passed  when  a 
chUdI 

Concerning  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  own  child- 
hood, siq>pose  you  were  to  teach  jrour  children  first  thes^ 
following  main  facts,  before  you  come  to  the  toasting  ci 
the  muffin? 

His  father,  educated  by  Helmstan,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, had  been  oflfered  the  throne  of  the  great  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Mercia  in  his  early  youth;  had  refused  it,  and 
entered,  as  a  novice*  under  St.  Swithin,  the  monastery  at 
Winchester.  From  St.  Swithin,  he  received  the  monastie 
habit,  and  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Helmstan  one  of  his 
sab-deacons  I 

'*  The  quiet  seclusion  which  Ethelwul^'s  slow  *  capacity 
and  meek  temper  coveted"  was  not  permitted  to  him  b^ 
£ate.  The  death  of  his  elder  brother  left  him  the  only 
living  representative  of  the  line  of  the  West  Saxon  princes. 
His  accession  to  the  throne  became  the  d^iire  of  the 
people.  He  obtained  a  dispensati^m  from  the  Pope  to  leave 
the  cloister;  assumed  the  crown  of  Egbert;  aiid  tetmned 
Egbert's  prime  minister,  Alstan,  Bishc^  of  Sherborne,  who 
was  the  Minister  in  peace  and  war,  the  Treasurer,  and  the 
Counsellor,  of  the  kings  of  England,  over  a  space,  from 
first  to  last,  of  fifty  years. 

Alfi:^'s  mother,  Osburga,  must  have  been  married  for 
love.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Oslac,  the  king's  cup-bearer. 
Extolled  for  her  piety  and  understanding,  she  bore  the 
king  four  sons;  dying  before  the  last,  Alfi^,  was  five 
years  old,  but  leaving  him  St.  Swithin  for  his  tutor.  How 
little  do  any  of  us  think,  in  idle  talk  of  rain  or  no  rain 
on   St.    Swithin's   day,  that  we  speak   of  the  man  whcnn 

♦  Turner,^  quoting  William  of  Malmesbun^  "Crassioris  et  hebetii  in- 
genii/* — meaning  that  he  had  neither  ardour  for  war,  nor  ambition  for 
kinghood. 

^  [Sharon  Turner's  Uistory  of  England,  Book  iv.  ch.  iv. ;  vol.  i.  p.  480,] 
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Alfred's  father  obeyed  as  a   monk,  and  whom  his  mother 
chose  for  his  guardian  I 

104.  Alfred,  both  to  father  and  mother,  was  the  best 
beloved  of  their  children.  On  his  mother's  death,  his  father 
sent  him,  being  then  five  years  old,  with  a  great  retinue 
through  France  and  across  the  Alps,  to  Rome;  and  there 
the  Pope  anointed  him  King,  (heir-apparent  to  the  English 
throne,)  at  the  request  of  his  father.^ 

Think  of  it,  you  travellers  through  the  Alps  by  tiumels, 
that  you  may  go  to  balls  at  Rome,  or  hells  at  Monaco. 
Here  is  another  manner  of  journey,  another  goal  for  it, 
appointed  for  your  little  king.  At  twelve,  he  was  already 
the  best  hunter  among  the  Saxon  youths.  Be  sure  he 
could  sit  his  horse  at  five.  Fancy  the  child,  with  his  keen 
genius,  and  holy  heart,  riding  with  his  Saxon  chiefs  beside 
him,  by  the  Alpine  flowers  under  Velan  or  Sempione,  and 
down  among  the  olives  to  Pavia,  to  Perugia,  to  Rome; 
there,  like  the  little  fabled  Virgin,  ascending  the  temple 
steps,'  and  consecrated  to  be  King  of  England  by  the  great 
Leo,  LfCo  of  the  Leonine  city,  the  saviour  of  Rome  from 
the  Saracen. 

105.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  rode  again  to  Rome 
beside  his  father;  the  West  Saxon  king  bringing  presents 
to  the  Pope,  a  crown  of  pure  gold  weighing  four  pounds, 
a  sword  adorned  with  pure  gold,  two  golden  images,*  four 
Saxon  silver  dishes ;  and  giving  a  gift  of  gold  to  all  the 
Roman  clergy  and  nobles,t  and  of  silver  to  the  people. 

*  Turner,  Book  IV.,* — not  a  vestige  of  hint  from  the  stupid  English- 
man, what  the  Pope  wanted  with  crown,  sword,  or  image !  My  own  guess 
would  be,  that  it  meant  an  offering  of  the  entire  household  strength, 
in  war  and  peace,  of  the  Saxon  nation, — their  crown,  their  sword,  their 
lioasehold  gods,  Irminsul  and  Irminsula,  their  feasting,  and  their  robes. 

f  Again,  what  does  this  mean?  Gifts  of  honour  to  the  Pope's  imme- 
diate attendants — silver  to  all  Rome  ?  Does  the  modem  reader  think  this 
is  bnjing  little  Alfred's  consecration  too  dear,  or  that  Leo  is  selling  the 
Holj  Ghost? 

^  [See  Sharon  Tamer,  p.  487.] 

*  [In  the  pictures,  for  instance,  of  Giotto  and  Titian :  see  VoL  XXIIL  pp.  320* 
321.] 

>  [Sharon  Tomer,  eh.  iv. ;  voL  L  pi  480.] 
xxxni.  2  f 
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No  idle  sacrifices  or  symbols,  these  gifts  of  courtesy  1 
The  Saxon  King  rebuilt  on  the  highest  hill  that  is  bathed 
by  Tiber,  the  Saxon  street  and  school,  the  Borgo,*  of  whose 
miraculously  arrested  burning,  Raphael's  firesco  preserves  the 
story  to  this  day.^  And  further  he  obtained  firom  Leo  the 
liberty  of  all  Saxon  men  from  bonds  in  penance; — a  first 
phase  this  of  Magna  Charta,  obtained  more  honouraUy, 
from  a  more  honourable  person,  than  that  document,  by 
which  Englishmen  of  this  day  suppose  they  live,  move, 
and  have  being.' 

106.  How  far  into  Alfred's  soul,  at  seven  years  old, 
sank  any  true  image  of  what  Rome  was,  and  had  been; 
of  what  her  Lion  Lord  was,  who  had  saved  her  from  the 
Saracen,  and  her  Lion  Lord  had  been,  who  had  saved  her 
from  the  Hun ;  ^  and  what  this  Spiritual  Dominion  was,  and 
was  to  bcp  which  could  make  and  unmake  kings,  and  save 
nations,  and  put  armies  to  flight ;  I  leave  those  to  say, 
who  have  learned  to  reverence  childhood.  This,  at  least,  is 
sure,  that  the  days  of  Alfred  were  bound  each  to  each, 
not  only  by  their  natural  piety ,^  but  by  the  actual  presence 

*  ''Qiice  in  eonim  lingua  Burgus  dicitur^ — the  place  where  it  was 
situated  was  called  the  Saxon  street,  Saxonum  vicus"  (Anastasius,  quoted 
by  Turner^).  There  seems  to  me  some  evidence  in  the  scattered  passages 
I  hare  not  time  to  collate,  that  at  this  time  the  Saxon  Burg,  or  tower, 
of  a  village,  included  the  idea  of  its  schooL 

^  [The  fresco  called  Incendio  del  Borgo  in  the  ^'  Stauza  dell'  Incendio "  in  the 
Vatican.  It  represents  the  destractioii  of  the  suburb,  or  Cittii  Leonina,  in  a.d.  847^ 
then  inhabited  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  and  called  by  them  Burgus,  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  fire  was  approaching  the  Vatican  when  the  Pope  Leo  IV. 
miraculously  arrested  its  progress  by  prayer  and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  ¥mt 
another  re&rence  to  the  tradition,  see  Fiction,  Fair  and  Fcml,  §  82  (VoL  XXXIV.).] 

*  [Acts  xvii.  2a  1 

'  [The  victory  of  Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia  is  the  subject  of  another 
painting  in  the  Vatican  (by  Giovanni  da  Udine) ;  and  the  success  of  Leo  I.  in 
preventing  Attila's  entrance  into  Rome  (a.d.  453),  of  a  third  (by  Raphael).] 

*  [Wordsworth :  lines  (from  the  earlier  poem  on  the  Bainbow)  prefixed  to  Inti' 
matums  of  ImmortaHty : — 

"  The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Man  ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  view."] 

^  [Sharon  Turner,  ch.  iv. ;  vol.  i.  p.  491.] 
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and  ^ipeal  to  his  hesrt,  of  all  that  was  then  in  the  world 
most  noble,  beautiliiL  and  stronjr  against  Death. 

In  this  liring  Book  of  God  he  had  learned  to  read* 
thus  early ;  and  with  perhaps  nohlv  ambition  than  of  get^ 
ting  the  prise  of  a  gilded  psalm-book  at  his  mother^s  knee* 
as  3roo  are  commcxilT  told  of  him.^  \Vhat  sort  of  psalm« 
book  it  was,  however,  yon  may  see  ftom  this  leaf  in  my 
hand.  For,  as  his  &ther  and  he  returned  Arom  Rome  that 
year,  they  stayed  again  at  the  Court  of  Charlemagne'^ 
grandson,  whose  daughter,  the  Princess  Juditli,  EthelMrulph 
was  wooing  for  Queen  of  Elngland  (not  que«[i-consort« 
merely,  but  crowned  queen,  of  authority  equal  to  his  0¥m), 
From  whom  Alfred  was  like  enough  to  have  had  a  reading 
lesson  or  two  out  of  her  &ther*s  Bible;  and  like  mough» 
the  little  prince,  to  have  stayed  her  hand  at  this  bri|3^t 
leaf  of  it,  the  Lion-leaf,  bearing  the  symbol  of  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.* 

107.  You  cannot,  of  course,  see  anything  but  the  glitter- 
ing from  where  you  sit;  nor  even  if  you  afterwards  look 
at  it  near,  will  you  find  a  figure  the  least  admirable  or 
impressive  to  you.  It  is  not  like  Landseer's  Lions  in 
Trafalgar  Square ;  nor  like  Tenniel's  in  Punch ;  still  less 
like  the  real  ones  in  Regent's  Park.  Neither  do  I  show 
it  you  as  admirable  in  any  respect  of  art,  other  than  that 
of  skilfuUest  illumination.  I  show  it  you,  as  the  most  in* 
teresting  Gothic  type  of  the  imagination  of  Lion ;  which, 
after  the  Roman  Eagle,  possessed  the  minds  of  all  Euro* 
pean  warriors;  until,  as  they  themselves  grew  selfish  and 
cruel,  the  symbols,  which  at  first  meant  heaven-sent  victory, 
or  the  strength  and  presence  of  some  Divine  spirit,  became 
to  them  only  the  signs  of  their  own  pride  or  rage:  the 

^  [See  the  passage  from  Sharon  Turner  quoted  by  Raskin  in  Vol  XI L 
p.  476.] 

*  [An  account  of  the  ''Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald"-~in  the  NaUonal  Library  at 
Fuia—will  be  found  in  Professor  J.  O.  Wettwood's  P^i^Kfgrapkia  Sacra  IWoHm, 
1845,  Plate  22,  where,  however,  the  page  here  referred  to  is  not  reproduced.  Th# 
BMe  was  presented  to  the  Emperor,  grandson  of  Charlemagnef  by  Count  Vlriao 
and  hb  brethren,  monks  of  St  Alartin  of  Tours.] 
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victor  raven  of  Corvus^  sinks  into  the  shamed  falcon  of 
Marmion,  and  the  lion-heartedness  which  gave  the  glory 
and  the  peace  of  the  gods  to  Leonidas,'  casts  the  glory 
and  the  might  of  kinghood  to  the  dust  before  Chains.* 

That  death,  6th  April,  1199,  ended  the  advance  of  Eng- 
land begun  by  Alfred,  under  the  pure  law  of  Religious 
Imagination.  She  began,  already,  in  the  thirteenth  cexh- 
tury,  to  be  decoratively,  instead  of  vitally,  religious.  The 
history  of  the  Religious  Imagin.ition  expressed  between 
Alfred's  time  and  that  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  in  this  symbol 
of  the  Lion  only,  has  material  in  it  rather  for  all  my  seven 
lectures'  than  for  the  closing  section  of  one;  but  I  must 
briefly  specify  to  you  the  main  sections  of  it.  I  will  keep 
clear  of  my  favourite  number  seven,^  and  ask  you  to  recol* 
lect  the  meaning  of  only  Five,  Mythic  Lions. 

108.  First  of  all,  in  Greek  art,  remember  to  keep  your- 
selves clear  about  the  difference  between  the  Lion  and  the 
Gorgon. 

The  Gorgon  is  the  power  of  evil  in  heaven,  conquered 
by  Athena,  and  thenceforward  becoming  her  ffigis,  when 
she  is  herself  the  inflictor  of  evil.  Her  helmet  is  then  the 
helmet  of  Orcus.* 

But  the  Lion  is  the  power  of  death  on  earth,  conquered 
by  Heracles,  and  becoming  thenceforward  both  his  helmet 

*  Fors  Clavigera,  March  1871,  p.  19.*  Yet  read  the  preceding  pages, 
and  learn  the  truth  of  the  lion  heart,  while  you  mourn  its  pride.  Note 
especially  his  absolute  law  against  usury. 

*  [For  Marcus  Valerius,  surnamed  Corvus  or  Raven,  from  the  story  of  the  bird 
that  helped  him  to  victory  in  single  combat  with  a  Gaul,  see  Idvy,  vii.  26,  27. 
For  ''the  shamed  falcon,"  see  the  story  of  Marmian,  and  particularly  canto  iii. 
stanza  31  :  ''The  falcon-crest  was  soiled  with  clay."] 

»  [For  references  to  Leonidas  as  a  typical  hero,  see  Vol.  XVIIL  p.  354, 
Vol.  XXVI.  p.  116,  and  General  Index.] 

>  [For  the  programme  of  the  intended  Seven  Lectures,  see  above,  p.  413.] 

*  ;See  Vol.  I.  p.  461,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  138,  and  Vol.  XXVH.  pp.  82,  688.] 

*  For  the  Gorgon  on  the  ngis  of  Athena  in  anger,  see  VoL  XTX.  p.  363, 
and  Vol.  XX,  p.  142.  In  "the  helmet  X>f  Orcus,  Raskin  seems  to  refer  to 
liiad,  v.  846.1 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  original  edition  of  Letter  3.  See  now  Vol.  XXVTL 
p.  69;  and  for  Richard  CoDur-de-Lion's  law  against  usury,  p.  64.] 
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and  sgis.^  All  ordinaiy  ardutectural  lion  sculpture  is  de- 
rived from  the  Hendemn. 

Then  the  Christian  Licms  are,  first,  the  Lion  of  the 
Tribe  of  Judah — Christ  Himsdf  as  Captain  and  Judge: 
''He  shall  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,"*  (the 
opposite  power  of  His  adversaiy,  is  rarely  intended  in 
s^pture  unless  in  association  with  the  serpent — ''  inculcabis 
su{Hra  konem  et  asfHd^n");'  secondly,  the  Lion  of  St. 
Marie,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  going  out  to  conquest; 
thirdly,  the  Lion  of  St.  Jerome,  the  wrath  of  the  brute 
creation  changed  into  love  by  the  kindness  of  man;^  and, 
fourthly,  the  Lion  of  the  Zpdiac,  which  is  the  Lion  of 
Egypt ^  and  of  the  Lombardic  piUar-supports  in  Italy; 
th«e  four,  if  you  remember,  with  the  Nemean  Grede 
one,  five  altogether,  will  give  you,  broadly,  interpretation 
of  nearly  all  Lion  symbolism  in  great  art  How  they 
degenerate  into  the  British  door  knocker,  I  leave  you  to 
determine  for  yourselves,  with  such  assistances  as  I  may 
be  able  to  suggest  to  you  in  my  next  lecture;*  but,  as  the 
grotesqueness  of  human  history  plans  it,  there  is  actually  a 
connection  between  that  last  d^pradaticm  of  the  Leonine 
symbol,  and  its  first  and  noblest  significance, 

109.  You  see  there  are  letters  round  this  golden  Lion 
of  Alfired's  spelling-book,  which  his  princess  firiend  was  likely 
enough  to  spell  for  him.     They  are  two  Latin  hexameters : — 

Hie  Leo,  sargendo,  portms  confr^t  ATemi 

Qui  nonqnam  dormi^  noaqnam  donnitat,  in  cmm. 

(This  LaoD,  rising,  burst  the  gates  of  Death : 
This,  who  sleeps  not,  nor  shaU  sleep,  for  erer.) 

*  [For  Hercules  and  bis  fictory  orer  the  Nemean  lion,  compare  VoL  XIIL 
p.  353,  and  abore,  ppi  119,  120 ;  for  kis  lion  crest,  see  VoL  XXII.  p.  277.] 

*  [ReTelation  xii.  5 ;  for  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Jadah,  see  Genesb  zlix.  9.] 

*  fPsahns  zci.  13 :  see  VoL  XL  p  93,  and  VoL  XXIV.  p.  431.1 

«  [Compare  8f.  Marks  ReH,  §  179  (VoL  XXI\\  p  348);  and  'Bihk  ^  AmimM, 
aboTe,  pp.  11^120.] 

*  [See  VoL  IV.  p.  303,  and  VoL  XIL  pi  111  ;  and  for  an  example  of  the 
**  Lombardic  pilUr  sapports,"  Pkte  L  in  VvL  XX.  (p.  214).] 

*  [The  lectare  was  delivered  November  15  and  17,  1884,"  but  not  published  bj 
Raskin.  For  a  report  of  it,  see  below,  p  505;  hot  the  Lion  Sjfmbolism  was  not 
again  mentioned.] 
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Now  here  is  the  Christian  change  of  the  Heraclean 
conquest  of  Death  into  Christ's  Resurrection.  Samson's 
bearing  away  the  gates  of  Gaza  is  another  like  symbol,^ 
and  to  the  mind  of  Alfred,  taught,  whether  by  the  Pope 
Leo  for  his  schoolmaster,  or  by  the  great-granddaughter 
of  Charlemagne  for  his  schoolmistress,'  it  represented,  as 
it  did  to  all  the  intelligence  of  Christendom,  Christ  in 
His  own  first  and  last.  Alpha  and  Omega,  description  of 
Himself, — 

''I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  have  (he  keys  of  Hell  and  of  Death." 

And  in  His  servant  St.  John's  description  of  Him — 

''  Who  is  the  Faithful  Witness  and  the  First-begotten  of  the  dead,  and 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."  * 

110.  All  this  assuredly,  so  far  as  the  young  child,  con- 
secrated like  David,  the  youngest  of  his  brethren,*  conceived 
his  own  new  life  in  Earth  and  Heaven, — he  understood 
already  in  the  Lion  symbol.  But  of  all  this  I  had  no 
thought*  when  I  chose  the  prayer  of  Alfired  as  the  type  of 
the  Religion  of  his  era,*  in  its  dwelling,  not  on  the  deliver- 
ance from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  the  poisonous 
sleep  and  death  of  it.  Will  you  ever  learn  that  prayer 
again, — youths  who  are  to  be  priests,  and  knights,  and 
kings  of  England,  in  these  the  latter  days  ?  when  tiie  gospel 
of  Eternal  Death  is  preached  here  in  Oxford  to  you  for 
the    Pride    of   Truth?    and   "the   mountain   of  the    Lords 

♦  The  reference  to  the  Bible  of  Charles  le  Chauve  was  added  to  my 
second  lecture  (§  5S),  in  correcting  the  press,  and  mistakenly  put  into  the 
text  instead  of  the  notes.* 


See  Judges  xvi.] 

'See  above,  p.  499.] 

Revelation  i.  18,  5.] 

'}  Samuel  xvi.  12,  13;  xvii.  14.] 

'See  above,  p.  463.] 

^ow  correctly  g^ven ;  see,  ag^in,  p.  453  n.] 
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House"*  has  become  a  Golgotha,  and  the  "new  song 
before  the  throne"  sunk  into  the  rolling  thunder  of  the 
death  rattle  of  the  Nations,  crying,  "O  Christ,  where  is 
Thy  Victory  I " 


[The  lecture  as  delivered  was  from  §  102  to  the  end  different.     It  was  thus  re- 
ported in  the  PaU  Mali  Gazette  (and  Studiee  in  Ruthin,  pp.  2/K)-251)  :— 

"  Mr.  Raskin  then  passed  to  a  second  pleasure  of  imagination — not  any 
longer  that  of  exalting  the  memory  of  dead  persons,  bnt  that  of  setting 
np  their  images  and  investing  them  with  sanctity.  '  Pors  Clavigera '  came 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Alexander  ('Franoesca')  to  clench 
this  matter  with  an  illustration  from  modem  Italian  life.  In  this  letter 
Miss  Alexander  describes  the  Madonna  whom  she  saw  enshrined  in  an 
orphanage  as  a  stout  heavy  person  in  impossible  drapery — much  improved 
of  late  in  cleanliness,  if  not  in  beauty  or  sanctity,  oy  a  coating  of^  white 
oil  paint.  One  of  the  g^rls  had  given  her  a  rose,  another  a  set  of  ear- 
rings. *  I  pierced  the  ears  myself,'  added  the  Lady  Superior,  '  with  a 
gimlet'  'There,'  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  'you  have  the  perfection  of  childlike 
imagination — makiuff  everything  out  of  nothing.' 

''  Of  Saturday's  lecture  a  written  peroration  was  again  wanting,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was  shown  instead  m  two  pictures — 'the 
two  most  perfect  pictures  in  the  world.'  One  was  a  small  piece  from 
Tintorefs  Paradise  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  representing  the  group  of  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Auguttine,  and  behind  St.  Angua- 
tine  '  his  mother  watching  him,  her  chief  ioy  in  Paradise.'  There  was 
some  little  movement  of  laughter  among  the  audience  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
found  that  he  had  placed  the  sketch  upside  down.'  '  Bnt  it  is  little  matter,' 
he  added,  'for  in  Tintoret's  Paradise  you  have  heaven  all  round  you — a 
work  of  pure  imagination,  and  that,  too,  by  a  dver's  son  in  Venice.  The 
other  picture  was  the  Arundel  Society's  reproduction  ('a  Society  which 
lis«  done  more  for  us  than  we  have  any  notion  of)  of  the  altar-piece 
by  Gionpone,  in  his  native  hamlet  of  Castel  Franco.  'No  picture  in 
the  world  can  show  vou  better  the  seeing  and  realizing  imagination  ei 
Christian  painters.  Giorgione  in  no  wise  intends  you  to  suppose  that  the 
Madonna  ever  sat  thus  on  a  pedestal  with  a  coat  oi  arms  upon  it,  or  thai 
St.  George  and  St.  Francis  ever  stood,  or  do  now  stand,  in  that  manner 
bende  her ;  bat  that  a  living  Venetian  may,  in  such  vision,  most  deeply 
and  rightly  conceive  of  her  and  o(  them.  As  such  this  picture  is  alone  in 
the  worid,  as  an  imaginative  representation  oi  Christianity,  with  a  monk 
and  a  soldier  on  eitlier  side,  the  soldier  bearing  the  white  eroas  d  eiwrnr" 
lasting  peaee  on  the  purple  ground  of  former  darkness." 

"It  would  appear,"  added  the  PeM  MmU  GmxetU,  by  way  of  soppUiBeot 
to  the  above  repOTt,  "  from  eoe  ei  the  incidental  paaaagcs  ii  astobiogiafky 
in  Mr.  Buskin's  lecture  on  Satarday,  that  he  is  as  modi  a  victim  ei  th« 
demon  of  noise  as  was  his  msstfr  Cariyle.  Among  other  paasages  which 
he  read  was  one  from  Carlyk's  Fr^ieriek  the  Great,  in  which  it  is  told 
how  Adalbert,  Biahop  of  Pragoe,  was  ileeping  by  the  roadside  when  'a 
BobesBian   shepherd    chanrad  to    pass  thai  way,  warbling  soaiething  os 


1  [laaiah  iL  2.     For  the  foDowing    Bible    ftfrreucea,   see    Revelatioo    ow.  2; 
1  Corinthians  xv.  56.] 

'  [See  VeL  XX.  ppi  xxwL-awiL] 
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his  pipe,  ms  he  weiided  towards  looking  after  his  flock ;  and  seeing  the 
sleeper  on  his  stone  pillow^  the  thoughtless  Csech  mischievously  hlew 
louder.'  Adalbert  awolce,  and  shrieked  in  his  fury^  'Deafness  on  thee, 
man  cruel  to  the  human  sense  of  hearing!'— or  words  to  that  eiffect. 
The  curse  was  punctually  fulfilled,  and  the  rollow  was  deaf  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  '  What  a  pity/  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  *  that  ^ou  have  no  Bishop  Adal- 
bert in  Oxford  I  You  think  yourselves  very  musical,  with  your  twiddlings 
and  fiddlings  of  organs  after  service,  but  you  allow  '^  that  oeastly  hooter  " 
to  wake  me  every  morning,  and  so  to  make  life  among  you  intolerable  in 
these  days.'" 

The  letter  from  Francesca  referred  to  above  will  be  found  in  Fqt9  Clavigera, 
Letter  96  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  526).  The  studies  (by  Signer  Alessandri)  from  the 
Pkradise  are  at  Sheffield  (Vol.  XXX.  p.  109).  For  other  references  to  the 
Giorgione,  see  above,  p.  407 ;  Vol.  XL  p.  240  ». ;  and  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  307  n. 
For  the  passage  from  Carlyle,  see  Friedrieh,  Book  ii.  ch.  it] 


LECTURE  V 

PROTESTANTISM:  THE  PLEASURES  OF  TRUTH 

{Delivered  November  15  and  \1,  1884) 

[This  lecture  was  not  published  by  Ruskin.  The  following  report  of  it 
(pp.  505-610)  is  mainly  reprinted  from  the  Poll  Mall  Gazette  (and  E.  T. 
Cook's  Studiet  in  Ruskin,  pp.  252-203)—'' mainly/'  becanse  Ruskin's  M8. 
notes  have  been  fonnd  and  are  here  substituted  for  parts  of  the  firal 
pansngen  in  the  report] 

111.  The  space  of  history  in  Christendom^  represented  by  the  changes  In 
the  temper  of  England  which  I  propose  to  illustrate  in  this  lecture,  it 
not,  as  in  the  four  previous  ones,  definable  by  reigns  of  Kings,  because  it 
takes  place  in  different  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany,  at  different 
times.  I  therefore  can  only  define  it  by  its  character,  calling  it  the  Period 
of  Protestantism,  that  is  to  say,  the  bearing  witness  for  spiritual  truth 
against  either  manifest  spiritual  fiilsehood,  or  the  danger  of  fiilsehood ; 
and  the  bearing  witness  for  justice  against  manifest  iniquity,  or  the  danger 
of  it, — so  fortifying  the  certainly  known  truths  of  religion  against  the 
fiuides  or  fictions  of  past  Priests,  and  securing  the  liberties — so  called — 
of  the  subject  against  the  cruelties  or  insolences  of  past  Kings. 

112.  These  two  Protests  are  absolutely  distinct,  and  merely  by  chance 
coincident. 

The  first  Protest,  for  the  Truth  of  Religion,  b  in  all  countries  that 
properly  termed  the  Rrformatkm. 

The  second  Protest,  that  for  the  Rights  of  the  Subject,  Is  that  properly 
ealled  and  known  in  all  countries  as  the  RevoUdiom, 

The  Reformation  means  in  the  sum  of  it — John  Knox ;  the  Revolntionf 
John  Hampden.1 

John  Knox  says,  I  will  not  be  cheated  In  reUgioa.  John  Hampden,  1 
will  not  be  taxed  in  pocket  It  indeed  happens  continually  that  the 
Protestant  is  fighting  at  once  against  lies  and  taxation,  and  then  he  be- 
comes a  Protestant  to  the  second  power,*  just  as  it  happens  also  that  a 
Catholic  may  be  fighting  at  once  for  lies  and  taxation,  wnd  then  he  is  a 
Catholic  to  the  second  power.  But  the  qnarreb  are  totally  distinct  alwaya. 
The  Religion  of  Jeanie  Deans  against  that  of  Catherine  Seyton '  means  the 

1  [In  the  report,  "John  Knox,  or  if  joa  will,  Luti^r ;  hot  I  Hke  Knox  better.'^ 
*  [The  first  draft  of  the  M&  has  ''a  Protertaot  aqiumd"  (instead  of  "to  the 

seeond  pover "),  and  this  most  have  been  the  word  ased  by  Haslmi,  wbicb 

as  "a  Protestant  squire''  in  the  rsport] 


s  [For  other  refierences  to  Jeanie  Denis,  see  above,  a.  488 ;  to  Catherioe  fleytMi 
{AhktiU  FkUrn^  Fmr  mmd  Ffmi,  |  108  (YoL  XXXIV.).} 
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Reformation ;  the  Action  of  Major  Bridgenorth  against  Peveril  of  the  Peak 
means  the  Revolution.^  The  Rieformers  and  Revolutionists  think  they  have 
at  present  got  it  all  their  own  way.  But  we  Catholics — I  call  myself  one 
for  simplicity's  sake,  being  on  their  side — believe  that  a  day  will  yet  come 
when  we  shall  again  see  visions  of  things  that  are  fiot  as  though  they 
were,  and  be  able,  with  Edward  the  Con^ssor,  to  tax  the  whole  Kingdom 
at  a  blow  one  tenth  of  its  property*  to  build  a  Church  with  a  weathercock 
on  the  top  of  it,  emergent  into  the  sky  from  the  filth  of  London. 

113.  Now  all  the  beauty  of  Protestantism  you  will  find  embodied  by 
two  great  masters  of  historical  svmbol :  namely,  by  Scott  in  the  character 
of  Jeanie  Deans,  standing  for  the  truth,  against  far  more  than  her  own 
life,  against  her  sister's,  and  in  Continental  literature  by  Gotthelf  in  the 
character  of  Freneli  in  Ulric  the  Farmer,*  compelling  against  her  husband's 
avarice  the  restitution  of  the  money  unjustly  possessed  by  him.  All  the 
beauty  of  Protestantism  is  in  these,  and  I  leave  you  to  study  it  in  them. 
My  intention  to-day  is  to  show  you  the  limits  of  Protestantism^  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  truth  it  possesses  as  compared  with  the  infinitude  and 
beauty  of  the  Spectral  pleasures  of  Catholicism. 

[Here  Ruskin's  MS.  breaks  off  with  "  So  much  for  plan — the  executioii 
only  as  I  have  time."  llien  follow  a  £bw  notes  for  th^  remainder  of  the 
lecture;  from  this  point,  therefore^  the  report  is  used.] 

114.  Leaving  the  beauty  of  Protestantism,  the  pleasures  of  truth,  to 
the  description  of  them  in  these  two  novels,  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  turned 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  proposed  to  show  rather  the  narrow- 
ness of  its  rigid  truth  in  comparison  with  the  beauty  of  the  spectral  pheno- 
mena in  which  Catholicism  delights.  For  this  purpose  he  had  brought 
with  him  two  pictures — one  by  Turner,  the  other  a  copy  from  Carpaecio. 
The  Turner  was  a  large  water-colour  drawing,  measuring  somewhere  about 
20  inches  by  15  inches,  in  his  early  or  brown  period,  of  a  stream  and  a 
grove.  "There,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  pointing  to  it,  "is  a  spectral  grove  for 
you,  the  very  €i!S<i>Xov  of  a  grove.  There  never  was  such  a  grove  or  such 
a  stream.  You  may  photograph  every  grove  in  the  world,  and  never  will 
you  get  so  ghostly  a  one  as  this.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  it  is;  I  caa 
only  swear  to  you  that  it  never  existed  anywhere  except  in  Tumei^s  head. 
It  is  the  very  best  Turner  drawing  I  ever  saw  of  this  heroic  period,  the 
period  in  which  he  painted  the  'Garden  of  the  Hesperides'  and  'Apollo 
KiUing  the  Python.'^     I  picked  it  up  by  pure   chance,  the  other  day,  in 

^  [The  report  has: — 

''1  refer  to  Scott,  now  and  always,  for  historical  illustration,  because 
he  is  far  and  away  the  best  writer  of  history  we  have.  Our  only  his- 
torians (ordinarily  so  called)  are  Carlyle,  Froude,  and  Helps,  but  none 
of  them  can  see  all  round  a  thing  as  Scott  does.  Froude  aoes  not  even 
know  whether  he  is  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant ;  Carlyle  is  first  the  one, 
and  then  the  other ;  while  Helps  is  deficient  because  he  never  understands 
Catholicism  at  all." 
Compare  §  124  (p.  612).] 

•  [See  Stanleys  MemoriaU  of  Westmintter  Abbey,  p.  22.1 

'  'The  continuation  of  Ulric  the  Farm  Servaui:  see  Vol.  XXXIL  p.  xxxv.l 

«  [Nos.  477  and  488  in  the  National  Gallery :  see  Vol.  XTTL  pp.  113,  122.] 
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the  shop  of  my  ftiend  Mr.  Sewening,  of  Duke  Street,  St.  Junes's^  to 
whose  excellent  judgment,  by  the  way,  I  now  refer  any  pictures  which 
are  sent  to  me  to  rerify.^  He  thought  it  might  be  a  Turner,  and  asked 
me  J&40  for  it.  I  was  sure  it  was,  and  gave  him  50  guineas,  and  I  now 
present  it  to  your  gallery  at  Oxford,  to  be  an  idol  to  you,  I  hope,  for 
evermore."  * 

115.  ''And  here,"  added  Mr.  Ruskin,  turning  to  the  other  picture, 
''is  a  Spectral  Girl — an  idol  of  a  girl — never  was  such  a  girl.  Ask  the 
sweetest  you  can  find  to  your  college  gardens,  show  your  Phyllis  the 
brightest  flowers  qtta  crinei  reUgata  JulgH^*  she  will  not  look  like  this 
one."  ^  This  was  a  copy  of  the  head  in  Oirpaccio's  "  Dream  of  St.  Ursula," 
the  picture  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  so  much  in  Fon  Ciavigerm 
and  his  Venetian  guide4>ook8,^  and  which  was  largely  referred  to,  by  the 
way,  by  Mr.  Wingfield,^  in  the  recent  revival  of  Homeo  ami  JmUei  at  the 
Lyceum,  for  the  details  of  a  Venetian  interior.  *'  Never  was  twisted  hair 
like  hers — twisted,  like  that  of  all  Venetian  girls,  in  memory  of  the  time 
when  they  first  made  their  hair  into  ropes  for  the  fugitive  ships  at 
Aquileia.  You  will  never  see  such  hair,  nor  such  peace  beneath  it  on  the 
brow — Pax  Fobiscmn — the  peace  of  heaven,  of  infancy,  and  of  death.  No 
one  knows  who  she  is  or  where  she  lived.  She  is  Persephone  at  rest 
below  the  earth ;  she  is  Proserpine  at  play  above  the  ground.  She  is 
Ursula,  the  gentlest  yet  the  rudest  of  little  bears ;  a  type  in  that,  perhapsy 
of  the  moss  rose,  or  of  the  rose  tpmosissima,  with  its  rough  little  buds. 
She  is  in  England,  in  Cologne,  in  Venice,  in  Rome,  in  eternity,  living 
everywhere,  dying  everywhere,  the  most  intangible  yet  the  most  practice 
of  aJl  saints, — queen,  for  one  thing,  of  female  education,  when  once  her 
legend  is  rightly  understood.  This  sketch  of  her  head  is  the  best  drawing 
I  ever  made.  Girpaccio's  picture  is  hung,  like  all  good  pictures,  out  of 
sight,  seven  feet  above  the  ground  ;7  but  the  Venetian  Academy  had  it 
taken  down  for  me,  and  I  traced  every  detail  in  it  accurately  to  a  hair*a 
breadth.  It  took  me  a  day's  hard  work  to  get  that  spray  of  silver  hair 
kxMcning  itself  rightly  from  the  coil,  and  twelve  times  over  had  I  to 
try  the  mouth.  And  to-day,  assuming  Miss  Shaw  Lefevre's*  indulgence, 
I  present  it  to  the  girls  of  Somerville  Hall.  Perhaps  the  picture  of  a 
princess's  room,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  may  teach  the  joung  ladies  there 
not  to  make  their  rooms  too  pretty — to  remember  that  they  come  to 
Oxford  to  be  uncomfortable  and  to  suffer  a  little — to  learn  whatever  can 
be  learnt  in  Oxford,  which  is  not  much,  and  even  to  live  as  little  Ursulas, 
in  rough  gardens,  not  on  lawns  made  smooth  for  tennis. 

116.  "Such  is  the  lesson  of  the  legend  of  St  Ursula;  and  now,"  con- 
tinned  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  I  must  tell  you  somewhat  of  a  Doge  of  Venice  who 

>  [For  a  circular  to  this  effect,  issaed  bv  Ruskin  at  the  time,  ses  VoL  XXXIV.] 

'  ^The  drairing  was,  however,  afterwaras  withdrawn,  and  Is  now  at  Bfantwoodt 

see  VoL  XXX.  p.  82  and  n.    For  another  relerenee  to  it,  see  below,  p^  6!^] 


Horace,  OdM,  iv.  11,  5:  quoted  ako  in  VoL  XVIII.  ».  Uxiil 

The  report  has  here  been  sUirhtljr  eorreded  from  Raskin's  MS.  notss.] 

See  the  refereoees  iriven  in  VoL  XXIV.  p.  li.l 

Mr.  LewiH  Wingfield,  who  assisted  Irving  in  tbe  scenery  for  this  revivaL] 

Now  phM^  on  the  line:  see  VoL  XXIV.  pp.  liiL-liv.] 

Then  Principal  of  SoiMfvilie  Hall.] 
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to  perfection,  but  never  a  pretty  lady/'^  Mr.  Huskiti  then  passed  on  l» 
the  hypoeritieal  Protestant,  and  produced  as  the  type  of  him  a  ikeldi 
in  black  and  white  of  a  truly  repulsive  Mr.  Sti^gins  with  a  conccrtirm. 

119,  These  two  sketches  were  to  illustrate  ihe  relig^ious  ghostly  vAmL 
The  heroic  ideal  was  illustrated  from  poetry*  The  faith  in  human  htmoer, 
taking  the  place  of  the  faith  in  religion,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  tfaii 
ideal,  passes  into  the  noble  pride  of  the  true  knight ;  and  it  is  when  tlui 
noble  pride  passes  into  malignant  pride  that  the  Revolutian  comes.  (K 
the  true  knightj  the  perfect  type  is  Douglas  in  7'ke  Lady  of  ihr  Lakr^* 
"No  one  reads  Scott  now,"  Mr.  EugLkin  here  parenthetieaUj  remarked^ 
^'and  I  am  going  to  send  his  poems  and  novels  by  the  gross  to  elassei  m 
our  elementary  schools — not  for  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  eompctitioii,  btt 
to  be  given  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  good  and  likes  to  read  poetry.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  children  draw  lots  for  the  books^  and  the  one  who 
wins  not  keep  the  book,  but  have  the  right  of  giving  it  «way — m  tcitf 
subtle  little  moral  lesson/'®  Mr.  Buskin  then  read  some  stanxas  froiD 
the  fifth  canto  of  The  Ijodtf  uf  ihe  Lake,  describing  the  burgberi'  VpvlB 
before  King  James  at  Stirling,  the  classical  passage  in  Scott  correspo«Miii^ 
to  the  games  in  VirgiL  The  passage  is  typical,  too,  of  that  assoclatiaB 
with  his  dog,  his  horse,  and  his  falcon  which  is  a  mark  of  the  knight,  tli£ 
clown  being  one  who  cannot  keep  these  animals,  or  doea  not  know  hm 
to  use  them.  "It  was  very  bad  of  Douglas,  you  may  think,  to  kn<»ek  ■ 
man  down  for  the  sake  of  a  dog — a  creature  that  we  should  tbM 
nothing  of  torturing  nowadays  for  a  month  to  find  out  the  cause  of  t 
pimple  on  our  own  red  noses."  Mr.  Huskin  then  w^ent  on  to  the  sttSHt 
which  he  wished  all  who  cared  to  please  him  at  once  to  learn  hy  ha^ 
the  stanzas  in  which 


i< 


^*  With  grief  the  noble  Douglai  saw 

The  commons  rise  agaiu^^'t  tlie  law  \ " 


and  bade  them  hear 


"Ere  yet  for  me 
Ye  break  the  bauds  of  fealtv."  * 


[Ainang  Ruskin's  MSS.  of  notes,  etc.,  for  The  Pimmrm  qf  Sn^hnd  tkm. 

arc,  in  addition  to  the  Notes  above  mentioned  aud  used  (p.  30$!,  t«i' 
fragments  hewded  "  Protestautism/'  They  were  either  first  dr»i1bs  ror  tfai 
lef*turej  or  alternative  beginnings  of  a  revised  lecture  as  he  tnteo4ed  ti 
prhit  it     These  frsgmciita  now  follow  (pp.  510-520),] 

120.  All  the  youth  of  England,  but  chiefly  the  students  in  her  imi* 
versities,  have  of  late  been  sorely  troubled  by  a  series  of  Protestant  W^ 
torians  of  the  type  of  Thomas   Babtngton    Macauky,*   who  assume  for  tlli 


*  [For    this    remark 

(above,  p.  am).] 

■  [Comparo  Prarteriiat  u  §  7*1 

^    A  le«flou  used  by  Ruskiu  m  his  May  Day  Featiiral :  see  Vol.  XJCX>  f^ 


*    See  stanzas  27,  28.1 
^  [Hee  above,  p,  444  J 


in    coiiuexion   with   Bewick,  see  AH  ^  Kmgimm^y  |   ISt 
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only  safe  iMsis,  and  the  only  desirable  conclusion,  of  historical  study,  that 
the  British  Constitution  as  represented  by  an  election  for  the  borough  of 
EatanswilP  and  the  public  dinner  and  speeches  following  the  success  of 
the  popular  candidate,  is  the  perfect  and  etemally-to-endure  consummation 
of  the  labours  of  united  mankind  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  truth; 
with  the  necessary  corollary  that  the  present  daily  life  of  a  British  citisen 
of  London  or  Manchester,  enlightened  by  the  Liberal  newspapers,  and 
cleansed  by  Pears's  soap,  is  the  admirablest  state  to  which  Humanity  can 
ever  hope  to  arrive  either  in  this  world  or  in  any  other. 

121.  I  received  two  somewhat  impressive  lessons  on  the  force  and 
universality  of  these  persuasions  just  on  leaving  Oxford  after  finishing  my 
coarse  of  lectures  in  1888,  and  again  on  leaving  London  in  the  spring 
of  1884^ — in  both  cases  with  the  hope  of  pursuing  the  subject  of  our 
pcesent  inquiries  in  the  comparative  peace  of  a  provincial  cathedral  town, 
rrom  Oxford  I  went  through  the  really  beautiful  country  which  is  traversed 
by  the  railway  line  through  Evesham,  and  under  the  Malvern  Hills,  to 
Worcester;  where  I  had  hopes  to  see  the  sunset  light  in  the  Cathedral 
aisles;  but  was  in  time  only  to  have  its  doors  shut  in  my  face  at  six 
o'clock.  Turning  from  the  lateral  porch  of  the  inhospitable  shrine  towards 
the  Severn,  I  found  the  &11  of  the  bank,  or,  it  might  be  almost  called 
the  hillside,  from  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral  to  the  river,  fenced 
in  by  the  modem  Artist  and  Beadle  with  more  iron  railings  than  would 
have  been  necessary  even  for  the  County  Bridewell.*  Meditating  bitterly 
on  these  symbols  and  illustrations  of  British  liberty  and  behaviour,  I  was 
nevertheless  disturbed  and  attracted  by  the  sugary  architecture  and  highly 
coloured  advertisements  of  a  flourishing  grocer's  window,  in  which  the 
lavished  heaps  of  tea  were  covered  with  an  African  battle  piece  out  of 
the  Illustrated  London  Newt  moralized  by  the  words  WE  WIN  in  illumi- 
nated capitals,  and  by  the  following  aphorism,  ascribed  to  the  sapience  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  "Competition  is  to  trade,  what  salt  is  to  the  Eiarth,  the 
grand  preserving  Element."  I  have  not  verified  the  quotation,  but  as  it 
stands  it  is  a  double  blunder  tripled  with  impiety.  Salt  \%  not  9l  preserving 
element  to  this  earth — but  to  flesh ;  neither  is  it  to  living  flesh,  but  to 
dead ;  and  the  words  of  Christ,  of  which  the  reader's  memory  is  confounded 
by  this  false  echo  of  them,  were  used  of  the  salt  which  gave  savour  to 
sacrifice^  not  of  that  which  delayed  corruption :  the  **  have  salt  in  your- 
selves and  have  peace  one  with  another"^  being  the  exact  forbidding  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  Salt  of  Trade. 

122.  Again  in   1884,  I  came  round   from  London  by   Hereford,  rather 


*  [See  Pickwick,  ch.  xiii.l 

•  [Fo     -^ 


P'or  Raskin's  visit  in  June  1883,  see  above,  pc  xlvii. ;  the  diary  shows  that 
he  wis  at  Hereford,  March  15-17,  1884.] 

•  [The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  refers  to  this  visit  to  Worcester : — 

''If  strength  is  spared  me  for  my  dal^  in  Oxford,  it  is  as  much  as  I 
am  allowed  now  to  hope;  and  I  was  put  in  such  a  passion  last  month  by 
the  late  openings  and  early  closings  and  general  deadliness  at  Worcester 
that  I  dare  not  venture  on  any  more  English  cathedral  work  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  sometimes  wish  they  were  all  iu  ruins  rather  than  in 
their  chill  of  nselessness." 
This  extract  was  printed  in  the   WestminHer  Oaxette,  February  22,  1900.1 

*  [Mark  ix.  50.] 
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to  see  the  Wye  once  more  than  for  any  knowledge  or  pleaaare  I  coold 
get  out  of  the  modem  model  of  the  once  noble  Norman  church,^  yet  I 
found  much  that  was  yet  precious  in  the  intericnTf  of  which  the  impres- 
sion was  singularly  complicated  by  finding  even  on  the  Sunday  the  west 
end  fenced — as  at  Worcester,  from  all  approach,  by  locked  inm  gates, 
and  &ced  by  a  new  timber  house,  built  in  Gothic  form  indeed,  but  onfy 
as  an  advertisement,  and  proclaiming  itself  in  golden  letters  as  the  abode 
of  a  ''Civil  and  Military  Tailor  from  Sackvilie  Street,  Piceadilly,  and  pro- 
fessional Breeches  Maker" — who  also  supplies,  I  don't  myself  see  the 
connection  of  the  business,  ''Ladies'  walking  habits  and  jackets." 

123.  I  need  not  teU  yon  that,  in  the  treatment  of  my  immediate 
subject,  the  Pleasures  of  Truth,  I  have  no  intention  of  including  the 
devices  of  the  arts  of  this  form  of  Advertising  Protestantism.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  real  Evangelical  religion 
from  the  disgrace  into  which  modem  commerce  and  luxury  have  faronght 
it,  that  I  invite  you  to-day  to  consider  with  me  in  what  measure  the 
praise  of  it  is  just,  which  the  four  English  Historians  who  justly  claim 
your  most  respectful  and  trustful  attention  agree  to  bestow  upon  it  with 
all  their  hearts. 

124.  Of  these  four,  Scott,  Carlyle,  Froude,  and  Helps,^  the  first  indeed 
might  be  thought  by  some  of  you  to  be  only  half-hearted  in  his  Protestant 
faith.  But  through  all  the  dramatic  vivacity  with  which  he  has  seen  and 
rendered  the  fulings  or  national  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  Presbyteriaos, 
his  conviction  of  their  rightness  and  essential  virtue  will  be  found  deep 
and  unshaken;  he  differs  from  Carlyle  only  in  his  imaginative  enjoj^ment 
of  the  outer  paraphernalia  of  Catholicism;  of  its  spirit  he  is  intolerant, 
and  of  its  virtues  incredulous,'  while  Carlyle  is  always,  to  both,  far-sightedly, 
and  reverently,  just. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  with  his  opinion  on  the  general  meaning  of  the 
Reformation  that  I  shall  concern  myself,  in  this  lecture,  recommending  to 
you,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  careful  reading  both  of  Froude  and 
Helps  in  order  to  enable  you  to  form  right  estimate  of  particular  facts, 
beginning  with  Froude's  discourse  at  St.  Andrews^  for  the  best  expression 
of  what  he  himself  sees,  understands,  or  means  by  Protestantism. 

125.  For  my  purposes  to-day  it  will  be  enough  that  I  read  to  you,  as 
a  sum  of  the  united  feeling  of  these  three  men,  Carlyle 's  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Reformation  to  Europe,  given  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Friedrich :  * — 

"  The  Reformation  was  the  great  Event  of  that  Sixteenth  Century ;  according  as 
a  man  did  something  in  that,  or  did  nothing  and  obstructed  doing,  has  he  much 
claim  to  memory,  or  no  claim,  in  this  age  of  ours.  The  more  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  Reformation  was  the  Event  then  transacting  itself,  was  the  thing  that 

>  [Commenced  by  Bishop  Losing  (1079-1095) ;  with  subsequent  additions  in  the 
Early  English  and  Decorated  styles ;  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  injured 
by  W  vatt ;  dealt  with  in  the  nineteenth  by  Cottiugham  and  Sir  Gilbert  ScottJ 

'  [See  above,  §  113  and  n.  (p.  506);  on  Carlvle,  see  further,  below,  p.  514; 
and  on  Froude,  p.  516.     See  also  Fwrt  Clamgera,  Letter  88  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  387  9eq.y[ 


'  [Compare  above,  p.  228  and  ».] 
*  [On  "Calvinism'*^;  in  Shwt  Stu' 


,  ,      Studies  upon  Great  Subjects.] 

*  [Eighth  chapter  of  Book  iii.] 
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Germany  and  Europe  either  did  or  refuted  to  do,  the  more  doea  the  hiatorical 
significance  of  men  attach  itself  to  the  phases  of  that  transaction.  Accordingly  we 
notice  henceforth  that  the  memorable  points  of  Brandenburg  History,  what  of  it 
sticks  naturally  to  the  memory  of  a  reader  or  student^  connect  themselves  of  their 
own  accord,  almost  all  with  the  History  of  the  Reformation.  That  has  proved  to 
be  the  Law  of  Nature  in  regard  to  them,  softly  establishing  itself;  and  it  is  ours 
to  follow  that  law. 

''Brandenburg,  not  at  first  unanimously,  by  no  means  too  inconsiderately,  but 
with  overwhelming  unanimity  when  the  matter  became  clear,  was  lucky  enough 
to  adopt  the  Reformation ; — and  stands  by  it  ever  since  in  its  ever-widening  scope, 
amid  such  difficulties  as  there  might  be.  Brandenburg  had  felt  somehow,  that  it 
could  do  no  other.  And  ever  onwards  through  the  times  even  of  our  little  Frits 
and  fiirther,  if  we  will  understand  the  word  'Reformation,'  Brandenburg  so  feels ; 
being,  at  this  day,  to  an  honourable  degree,  incapable  of  believing  incredibilities, 
of  adopting  solemn  shams,  or  pretending  to  live  on  spiritual  moonshine.  Which 
has  been  of  uncountable  advantage  to  Brandenburff : — how  could  it  fidl  ?  This  was 
what  we  must  call  obe^ring  the  audible  voice  of  Heaven.  To  which  same  'voice,' 
at  that  time,  all  that  did  not  give  ear, — what  has  become  of  them  since ;  have  they 
not  signally  had  the  penalties  to  pavl 

" '  Penalties ' :  quarrel  not  with  the  old  phraseology,  good  reader ;  attend  rather 
to  the  thing  it  means.  The  word  was  heard  of  old.  with  a  right  solemn  meaning 
attached  to  it,  from  theological  pulpits  and  such  places ;  and  may  still  be  heard 
there  with  a  half  meaning,  or  with  no  meaning,  though  it  has  rather  become 
obsolete  to  modem  ears.  But  the  tking  should  not  have  &llen  obsolete ;  the  thing 
is  a  grand  and  solemn  truth,  expressive  of  a  silent  Law  of  Heaven,  which  continues 
forever  valid.  The  most  untheological  of  men  may  still  assert  the  thing  ;  and 
invite  all  men  to  notice  it,  as  a  silent  monition  and  prophecy  in  this  Universe ;  to 
take  it,  with  more  of  awe  than  they  are  wont,  as  a  correct  reading  of  the  Will  of 
the  Eternal  in  respect  of  such  matters ;  and,  in  their  modem  sphere,  to  bear  the 
same  well  in  mind.  For  it  is  perfectly  certain,  and  may  be  seen  with  eyes  in  any 
quarter  of  Europe  at  this  day. 

"Protestant  or  not  Protestant?  The  question  meant  ever3rwhere :  'Is  there 
anything  of  nobleness  in  you,  O  Nation,  or  is  there  nothing?  Are  there,  in  this 
Nation,  enough  of  heroic  men  to  venture  forward,  and  to  battle  for  God's  Truth 
fftrtuM  the  D^ril't  Falsehood,  at  the  peril  of  life  and  more?  Men  who  prefer  death, 
and  all  else,  to  living  under  Falsehood, — who,  once  for  all,  will  not  live  under 
Falsehood ;  but  having  drawn  the  sword  against  it  (the  time  being  come  for  that 
rare  and  important  stepX  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  can  say,  in  pioos  clearness, 
with  their  whole  soul :  '  Come  on,  then !  Life  under  Falsehood  is  not  good  for 
me ;  and  we  will  try  it  out  now.    Let  it  be  to  the  death  betneen  us,  then ! ' 

"Once  risen  into  tbb  divine  white-heat  at  temper,  were  it  only  for  a  sssson 
and  not  again,  the  Nation  is  theneeforth  consideFablo  through  all  its  remainiiig 
history.  What  immensities  of  drott  and  crjrpto-poisooofts  matter  will  it  not  bam 
oat  of  itself  in  that  high  temperatore,  in  the  coarse  d  a  few  yean !  Witness 
Cromwdl  and  his  Poritons, — niakin|^  England  habitable  even  nnder  the  Cluulea- 
Second  terms  for  a  couple  of  eentones  more.  Nations  are  benefited,  I  believe,  for 
Mes,  by  being  thrown  once  into  divine  white-heat  in  this  matter.  And  no  Natioa 
Sat  has  not  had  soch  divine  paroxysms  at  any  time  is  apt  to  eome  to  moch. 

"That  was  now,  in  this  epoch,  the  English  of  'adopting  Protestantism' ;  and 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  results  which  it  has  had,  and  wluch  the  want  of  it  has 
had.  For  the  want  of  it  is  literaUy  the  want  ci  loyalty  to  the  Maker  of  this 
Universe.  He  who  wants  that,  what  eke  has  he,  or  can  he  have?  If  yoa  do  not, 
yoa  Man  or  joa  Natioa,  love  the  troth  eooogh,  hot  try  to  make  a  rhspoian  haig sin 
with  troth,  instead  of  giving  yoorself  wholly  seal  and  body  and  Hfo  to  har,  Tnrtk 
will  not  live  with  yoa.  Troth  will  deoart  from  yoa ;  and  only  logic,  'Wit'  (for 
aample,  'London  Wif),  Sophis^,  Virtu,  the  JSstheCie  Arts,  and  pcrkaja^  (for 
a  short  while)  Book4nepiDg  by  I>Mihle  Entry,  will  abide  with  yoa.  yW  wiU 
follow  folslty,  and  ^mk  H  tniUi,  yoa  onfortonate  man  or  oolieB.    Toa  will  r^t 

zxzin.  2  K 
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wuelj,  you  for  one^  stamble  to  the  Devil;  and  are  every  day  and  hour^  little  as 
yon  imagine  It^  making  progreae  thither. 

''  Austria^  Spain,  Italy^  ranoe,  Poland^ — ^the  offer  of  the  Reformation  was  made 
everywhere ;  and  it  is  curioos  to  see  what  has  become  of  the  nations  that  woold 
not  hear  it.  In  all  coontries  were  some  that  accepted ;  but  iu  many  there  were 
not  enough,  and  the  rest,  slowly  or  swiftly,  with  &tal  difficult  industry,  contrived 
to  bum  them  out.  Austria  was  once  full  of  Protestants,  but  the  hide4M>und 
Flemish-Spanish  Kaiser-element  presiding  over  it,  obstinately,  for  two  centuries, 
kept  laying,  '  No ;  we,  with  our  dull  obstinate  Cimburgis  underlip  and  laay  eyes, 
with  our  ponderous  Austrian  depth  of  Habituality  and  indolence  of  Intellect,  we 
prefer  steady  Darkness  to  uncertain  new  light ! " — and  all  men  may  see  where 
Austria  now  is.  Spain  still  more;  poor  Spain,  going  about,  at  this  time,  making 
its  '  pronunciamentas' ;  all  the  fsctious  attorneys  in  its  little  towns  assembliiif  to 
jmmounce  virtually  this,  '  The  Old  is  a  lie^  then ; — good  Heavens,  after  we  so  long 
tried  hard,  harder  Uian  anv  nation,  to  think  it  a  truth ! — and  if  it  be  not  Rights 
of  Man,  Red  Republic  and  Progress  of  the  Species,  we  know  not  what  now  to 
believe  or  to  do ;  and  are  as  a  people  stumbling  on  steep  places,  in  the  darkness 
of  midnight ! ' — ^They  refused  Truth  when  she  came ;  and  now  Truth  knows  nothing 
of  them.  All  stars,  and  heavenly  lights,  have  become  veiled  to  such  men ;  they 
must  now  follow  terrestrial  ignea  fatui,  and  think  them  stars.  That  is  the  doom 
passed  upon  them. 

'^  Italy  too  had  its  Protestants ;  but  Italv  killed  them ;  mana^d  to  extinguish 
Protestantism.     Italy  put  up  silently  with  Practical  lies  of  all  kinds ;  and,  shrug- 

g*ng  its  shoulders,  preferred  going  into  Dilettantism  and  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
auans,  instead  of  tne  sacred  service  of  Fact  and  Performance,  did  Music,  Painting, 
and  the  like: — till  even  that  has  become  impossible  for  them;  and  no  noble  Nation, 
sunk  from  virtue  to  vtitu,  ever  offered  such  a  spectacle  before.  He  that  will  prefer 
Dilettantism  in  this  world  for  his  outfit,  shall  have  it ;  but  all  the  gods  will  aepart 
from  him ;  and  manful  veracity,  earnestness  of  purpose,  devout  depth  of  soul,  shall 
no  more  be  his.  He  can  if  he  like  make  himself  a  soprano,  and  sing  for  hire  ;— 
and  probably  that  is  the  real  goal  for  him. 

'^But  the  sharpest^ttt  example  is  France;  to  which  we  constantly  return  for 
illustration.  France,  with  its  keen  intellect,  saw  the  truth  and  saw  tne  fidsity,  in 
those  Protestant  times ;  and,  with  its  ardour  of  generous  impulse,  was  prone  enough 
to  adopt  the  former.  France  was  within  a  hiur's-breadth  of  becoming  actuuly 
Protestant.  But  France  saw  good  to  massacre  Protestantism,  and  end  it  in  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew  1572.  The  celestial  Apparitor  of  Hesven's  Chancery, 
so  we  may  speak,  the  Genius  of  Fact  and  Veracity,  bad  left  liis  Writ  of  Summons ; 
Writ  was  read  ; — and  replied  to  in  this  manner.  The  Genius  of  Fact  and  Veracity 
accordingly  withdrew; — was  staved  off,  got  kept  away,  for  two  hundred  years. 
But  the  Writ  of  Summons  had  been  served;  Heaven's  Messenger  could  not  stay 
away  forever.  No ;  he  returned  duly ;  with  accounts  run  up,  on  compound  interest, 
to  the  actual  hour,  in  1792 ; — and  then,  at  last,  there  had  to  be  a  '  Protestantism  ' ; 
and  we  know  of  what  kind  that  was ! 

''Nations  did  not  so  understand  it,  nor  did  Brandenburg  more  than  the  others; 
but  the  question  of  questions  for  them  at  that  time,  decisive  of  their  history  for 
half  a  thousand  years  to  come,  was.  Will  you  obey  the  heavenly  voice,  or  will 
you  not?" 

Now  although  I  read  you  this  as  an  at  parte  statement,  and  am  about 
to  dispute,  and,  as  I  believe,  correct  it  in  many  particulars,  yet  I  pray 
you  to  observe  that  in  its  very  partiality  it  deserves  your  respect  as  the 
utterance  of  a  man  throwing  his  whole  heart  forth  in  one  direction,  the 
necessary  one  in  his  eyes,  and  blind,  therefore,  to  the  bearings  of  other 
things  on  this  side  or  that, — ^yon  are  to  distinguish  this  kind  of  narrow- 
ness with  the  most  reverent  sympathy  from  the  cold  injustice  of  common 
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pftrdsanship^  which  dehbermtelj^  canningly,  mnd  by  daily  habit,  pidcs  up 
whatever  it  can  find  to  prop  its  theory,  or  posh  its  cause,  and  dehbenlefy 
conceals  or  evades  whatever  is  at  variance  with  its  conceptions,  or  advene 
to  its  wishes. 

126.  Carljle's  life  was  spent  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  British  Nation 
perceive  the  falsehood  of  present  ways,  and  wherever  in  former  history  he 
aees  the  shadow,  or  the  beginning  of  falsehood,  he  fastens  upon  that  as  if 
it  were  the  only — or  the  all-embracing — evil  of  the  time.  Wherever  also 
he  sees  the  effort  to  be  true,  for  that  effort's  sake  he  forgives  all  rudeness 
of  mind  and  lowness  of  aim.  And  in  this  sense  and  limitation,  what  he 
tells  you  of  the  Reforming  Church  and  the  States  defending  it,  is  to  be 
read  with  entire  consent.  The  Reformation  does  mean,  in  one  function  of 
it,  the  endeavour  of  persons  left  illiterate  by  the  neglect  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  wilfully  deceived  for  the  sake  of  its  worldly  interests,  to  reoovo* 
for  themselves  the  possession  and  pure  meaning  of  the  Bible,  and  prove 
for  themselves  the  origin  and  sweetness  of  personal  religion  as  distinct 
from  a  torpid  faith  in  vicarious  offering,  or  prayer. 

127.  In  this  sense  alone  I  am  about  to  speak  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  present  lecture;  as  its  spirit  was  represented  by  Friedrich's  single 
sentence  in  his  first  proclamation  on  the  subject  of  religion  —  ''in  this 
country  every  man  must  be  served  in  his  own  fiishion."  ^  But  that  yon 
may  first  recognize  how  deeply,  even  in  his  hottest  sympathy  with  the 
Reformation,  Carlyle  felt  what  poor  results  it  had  at  last  achieved,  and 
what  nobler  things  it  had  lost  sight  of,  I  read  you  farther  one  of  those 
notable  passages  in  Friedrich  which,  with  unadvised  modesty,  its  author 
gave  in  parenthetic  small  print, — as  if  the  hasty  reader  might  skip  them 
at  pleasure, — while  he  allowed  his  volumes  to  be  swollen  by  the  full  printed 
text  of  any  small  gossip  or  genealogies  concerning  Friedrich's  fiunilv.  The 
piece  I  want  you  not  thus  to  lose  concerns  the  one  hope  of  Friedrich  to 
gather  round  him  the  Illuminative  souls  of  the  World — to  be  ''a  new 
Charlemagne,  even  the  smallest  new  Charlemagne  of  spiritual  type,  with 
Us  Paladins  round  him,  how  glorious,  how  salutary  in  the  dim  generations 
now  going!"  ''The  Epoch,"  Carlyle  goes  on,  "though  Friedrich  took  it 
kindly  and  never  complained,  was  ungenial  to  such  a  man  "  :  ^ — 

"...  mgrimiiig:  along  on  such  nourishment,  the  best  human  soul  fidls  to 
become  very  ruddy !— 'Hdings  about  Heaven  are  fkllen  so  uncertain,  but  the  Earth 
and  her  joys  are  still  interesting:  'Take  to  the  Earth  and  her  joys; — let  your 
soul  go  out,  sinee  it  mutt;  let  your  five  senses  and  their  appetites  De  well  aUva.' 
That  is  a  dreadful  '  Sham-Christkui  Dispensation '  to  be  bom  undar !  You  woudar 
at  the  want  of  heroism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Wonder  rather  at  the  degree 
of  heroism  it  had ;  wonder  how  many  souls  there  still  are  to  be  met  with  in  it  of 
some  effective  capability,  though  dieting  in  that  wav, — nothing  else  to  be  had  in 
the  shoDs  about  Carterets,  Iklleisles,  Friedrichs,  Voltaires ;  Chathams,  Franklins, 
Choiseuls :  there  is  an  effectiva  stroke  of  work,  a  fine  fire  of  heroic  pride,  in  this 
man  and  the  other ;  not  yet  extinguished  by  spiritual  famine  or  slow-poison ;  so 
robust  is  Nature  the  mighty  Mother! 

^  [Ruskin  quotes  from  memory.  The  words  were  "deun  hier  muss  ein  jeder 
nach  eeiiier  fift^on  selig  werden,"  which  Carlyle  translates:  "In  this  country  every 
man  must  get  to  Heaveu  in  his  own  way"  (Book  zL  ch.  L).] 

s  [Book  zi.  ch.  L] 
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''  But  in  general,  that  sad  Gospel,  '  Souls  extinct.  Stomachs  well  alive  I '  is  the 
credible  one,  not  articulately  preached,  but  practically  believed  by  the  abject  genera^ 
tions,  and  acted  on  as  it  never  was  before.  What  immense  sensualities  there  were, 
is  known ;  and  also  (as  some  small  offset,  though  that  has  not  yet  begun  in  1740) 
what  immense  quantities  of  Physical  Labour  and  contrivance  were  got  out  of  man- 
kind, in  that  Epoch  and  down  to  this  day.  As  if,  having  lost  its  Heaven,  it  had 
struck  desperately  down  into  the  Earth;  as  if  it  were  a  beaver-kind,  and  not  a 
mankind  anv  more.  We  had  once  a  Barbarossa;  and  a  world  all  ffrandly  true. 
But  from  tnat  to  Karl  V'l.,  and  hU  Holy  Romish  Reich  in  such  a  state  of 
'Holiness' — !"    I  here  cut  short  my  abstruse  Friend. 

128.  I  will  venture  to  answer  the  questions  put  in  this  passage  [namely, 
the  one  first  quoted  from  Carlyle]  with  a  wider  sympathy  than  Carlyle 
had  for  the  sesthetic  arts,  and  the  respect  of  a  Merchant's  son  for  Book- 
keeping by  Double  Entry,  so  it  be  not  double-minded  entry. 

First  for  England.  That  she  was  made  habitable  by  Cromwell  and  his 
Puritans  is  so  far  from  the  fact,  that  she  has  ever  since  been  boiling  over 
in  a  more  and  more  furious  tide  of  Emigration. 

Secondly,  for  Austria, — *'  All  men  may  see  where  Austria  now  is."  They 
may;  she  is  where  the  Styrian  Alps  are;  that  is  to  say,  extremely  fast 
where  she  was  before,  with  such  men  and  women  among  her  peasantry  as 
the  world  cannot  match,  in  their  kind. 

Thirdly,  for  Spain.  All  that  I  actually  know  of  her  is  that  she  produces 
as  good  sack  as  in  Falstaff*s  days,  that  for  courtesy  and  hospitality  there 
is  not  her  like  among  more  prosperous  nations,  and  that  a  Spanish  town 
is  better  worth  seeing  than  an  Elnglish  one. 

Fourthly,  for  Italy.  She  went  into  Dilettantism,  precisely  in  the  degree 
that  she  became  Protestant — ^while  she  was  Catholic,  having  done  the  best 
real  work  in  Building,  Painting,  and  Carving  extant  in  the  world;  and 

Fifthly,  for  France, — "  We  know  of  what  kind  her  Protestantism  was," 
when  it  came  at  last.  Is  it  so  clear,  then,  that  it  was  Heaven's  apparition 
when  it  came  at  first  .^ 

129.  That  in  the  dispute  between  men  of  the  world  professing  con- 
trary views  of  religion,  with  which  their  worldly  interests  are  connected, 
either  side  will  commit  crimes  of  which  their  adversaries  will  rejoice  to 
tell  the  story,  is  manifest,  too  fatally  and  foolishly,  in  quarrel  of  sects  and 
every  ecclesiastical  history,  but  the  wonderful  thing  is  that,  professing  the 
strictest  love  of  truth,  Protestant  history  is  always  the  falsest.  I  will  take, 
for  examination,  one  of  the  most  striking  statements  of  the  faithfuUest 
of  Protestant  Historians — wholly  candid  in  heart, — Froude, — made  in  his 
essay  on  "  The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Protestantism,"  ^  respecting  the 
Catholic  deed  over  which  Protestantism  chiefly  triumphs,  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew : — 

''The  so-called  'horrors  of  the  French  Revolution*  were  a  mere  bagatelle,  a 
mere  summer  shower,  by  the  side  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  name  of  religion, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

"The  Jacobin  Convention  of  1793-1794  may  serve  as  a  measure  to  show  how 
mild  are  the  most  ferocious  of  mere  human  beings  when  compared  to  au  exas- 
perated priesthood.     By  the  September  massacre,  by  the  guillotine,  by  the  fusillade 

^  [The  passage  here  quoted  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  174-175  of  Short  Studies 
(ed.  1891).] 
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at  Lyoiis^  mod  by  the  drownings  on  the  Loire^  five  thousand  men  and  women  at  the 
utmost  suffered  a  comparatively  easy  death.  Multiply  the  five  thousand  by  ten, 
and  you  do  not  reach  the  number  of  those  who  were  murdered  in  France  alone 
in  the  two  months  of  August  and  September,  1572.  Fifty  thousand  Fleming  and 
Germans  are  said  to  have  been  hanged,  burnt,  or  buried  alive  under  Charbs  the 
Fifth.  Add  to  this  the  long  agony  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  revolt  from  Philip, 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  the  ever-recurring  massacres  of  the  Huguenote, 
and  remember  that  the  Catholic  religion  alone  was  at  the  bottom  of  tSl  theee 
horrors,  that  the  crusades  against  the  Huguenots  especially,  were  solemnly  sanctioned 
by  successive  popes,  and  that  no  word  of  censure  ever  issued  from  the  Vatican 
except  in  the  brief  intervals  when  statesmen  and  soldiers  grew  weary  of  bloodshed, 
and  looked  for  means  to  admit  the  heretics  to  grace." 

130.  Now,  in  this  passage,  I  pray  the  reader  to  observe,  first,  the 
sentence,  "The  Caihoiic  religion  alone  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
horrors."  Thinking  but  for  an  instant,  you  see  the  sentence  is  a  gross 
fiilsehood,  that  there  were  many  other  causes,  alike  for  the  contests  and 
crimes,  than  even  corrupt  Catholicism.  Thinking  rightly  for  a  due  suc- 
cession of  instants,  you  will  perceive  that  Catholicism  is  answerable  for 
none  of  these  things,  but  only  the  brutal  habits  of  life  and  fury  of  temper 
generated  by  war  for  three  hundred  years  back  of  continually  increasing 
ferocity,  and  luxury  of  three  hundred  years  back  of  continually  increasing 
phrenzy.  But  the  Catholic  religion  is  no  more  answerable  for  the  death 
of  Coligny  than  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  is  no  more  to  be  judged  in  the 
person  of  her  corrupt  kings  and  priests  than  the  Law  of  Moses  in  Herod 
and  Caiaphas. 

But  secondly,  the  "so-called"  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  are 
limited  by  the  Protestant  Historian  to  the  September  massacre — the 
guillotine — the  Lyons  Fusillade,  and  the  drownings  in  the  Loire !  The 
French  Revolution  is  alike  answerable  to  France  alone  for  all  the  Dead 
of  France  in  the  Napoleonic  wars — from  Montenotte  to  Sedan — for  all  the 
dead  of  other  nations  in  contest  with  herself  first — and  since  among  them- 
selves. And  finally,  for  whatever  degradation  and  domestic  misery  have 
fallen  upon  total  Europe,  in  the  Atheism  of  its  untaught  generations. 

[The  following  pages  contain  further  passages  from  the  MS.] 

131.  Before  entering  upon  my  subject  of  to-day,  I  must  recapitulate  the 
broken  statements,  and  make  clear  the  connected  intention,  of  my  last 
two  lectures.  I  gave  vou  the  period  between  the  Birth  of  Alfred  and 
Death  of  Cceur  de  Lion  as  that  in  which  the  Christian  Religion,  both  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  was  vigorously  and  instantly  translated  into  deed 
for  the  sake  of  the  Pleasure  of  Doing  in  the  first  place — the  Life  of  Man 
being  then  unendiirable  to  him  in  idleness,  but  also,  because  the  entire 
meaning  of  Christianity  to  its  then  disciples  was  one  of  eager  call  to 
Deed.  "  Fight  the  good  fight."  "  Work  while  ye  have  the  light"  "  Have 
not  I  agreed  with  the  Labourers  for  a  penny  a  day  }  "  ^ 

Be  it  building  burgs,  be  it  sailing  ships,  be  it  weaving  broadcloth,  be 
it  slaying  Saracens,  every  belief  and   strength  of  Manhood  went  in  those 

>  [1  Timothy  vi.  12;  John  xii.  35  ("Walk  while  .  .  ."),  and  ix.  4  ("I  must 
work  while  it  is  day");  Matthew  xz.  13.] 
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blessed  days  straight  into  deed,  nor,  erer  since  earth  bore  men,  were 
better  strokes  struck,  better^  stones  laid,  nobler  obedience  rendered,  nobler 
order  enforced.  The  King,  the  Monk,  the  Knight,  the  Craftsman,  all  are 
doing,  all  being,  the  best  that  Manhood  maj. 

As  £sr  as  I  know,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  or  feel,  and  assuredly,  as 
far  as  is  possible  for  any  of  you,  my  younger  hearers,  at  present  to  judge 
also,  the  meeting  of  Hugo  of  Lincoln  with  Corar  de  Lion  before  the  altar 
of  Roaen,  and  the  Bishop's  "Kiss  me,  my  Lord  King,"  are  the  grandest 
scene  and  saying,  understood  in  their  fiill  significance,  yet  recorded  in 
human  history.^ 

132.  With  the  death  of  Cceur  de  Lion  for  England,  with  the  death  of 
Pietro  de  Rossi  for  Itidy,'  a  new  period  begins,  of  gainful  commerce,  and 
luxurious  civilization.  The  Pleasures  of  England  and  of  Europe  also  begin 
to  be  no  more  in  doing  for  the  doing's  sake,  but,  more  or  less,  for  pay- 
ment, money  gain;  her  religion,  also,  no  more  in  direct  service  to  God» 
but  in  service  for  the  sake  of  what  can  be  got  from  Him,  or  may  be  for- 
given by  Him.  Churches  are  built  not  for  His  honour,  but  for  the  town's, 
monasteries  founded,  not  for  the  peace  of  the  Monks,  but  for  that  of 
the  Founder's  soul.  Avarice  and  luxury  mine  and  corrupt,  stealthily  and 
steadily,  the  character  and  thought  of  nations;  while  yet  the  vigour  of 
the  fiiith  remains  unshaken,  but  not  its  honesty.  Imagination  is  gradu- 
ally separated  from  Deed — the  deed  is  feebler  or  even  entirely  selfish, — 
the  Imagination  feebler,  or  even  entirely  foolish,  but  in  association  with 
Romance,  rampant,  fantastic,  exuberant,  insolent,  the  changes  in  its  tone 
perfectly  traceable  and  measurable  witbdn  decade  periods  of  years,  a  little 
later  in  some  countries  than  in  others,  but  universally  from  useful  and 
noble  simplicity  into  wanton  extravagance.  Of  course,  the  greatest  men 
in  all  countries  resist  alike  the  power  of  vanity  and  avarice,  they  use  all 
the  opportunity  of  their  time,  and  defy  its  disease.  Shakespeare  dies  a 
stroller,  Botticelli  a  pauper,^  both  of  them  masters  of  Fantasy,  both  of 
them  servants  of  Truth,  and  expressing  alike  their  knowledge  and  their 
vision  with  the  skill  inherited  through  a  thousand  years  of  practice  and 
invention.  But  the  great  ones  are  now  alone,  the  multitude  is  lost  in 
tyranny  and  luxury  or  misery,  and  the  day  has  come — of  Protestantism 
assuredly,  of  Reformation,  if  it  may  be,  and  of  Revolution,  if  not. 

133.  Only,  once  for  all,  don't  confuse — as  modern  historians  and  poli- 
ticians are  perpetually  doing — Reformation  with  Revolution.  They  are  each 
other's  exact  negatives.  Reformation — is  of  a  broken  Square  into  a  steady 
one ;  Revolution — the  blasting  of  a  tower  on  a  Rock  into  its  own  ditch 
head  downmost.  "  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish — 
wiping  it,  and  turning  it  upside  down."  ** 

134.  And  once  for  all,  again,  don't — as  modem  sects  and  parties  always 
do — confuse  inadvertently, — much  more,  wilfully, — the  corruptions  either  of 
Papacy,  Protestantism,  or  Reformation,  with  the  things  themselves.     Don't 

^  [An  account  of  the  scene  may  be  read  in  Froude's  essay  on  *'  A  Bishop  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,"  in  Short  Studies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  92-94.  For  another  reference  to 
the  scene,  see  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  43,  §  11  (Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  118).] 

*  [In  1337 :  see  Val  d^Aimo,  §  274  (Vol.  XXHI.  p.  160).] 
»   ;See  Ariadne  Fiorentina,  §  197  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  434).] 

*  [2  Kings  xxi.  13  :  quoted,  in  the  same  counexion,  in  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  387.] 
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confuse  Vrnptl  Aathoritj  with  Papal  Avarice,  Protestant  independence  with 
Protestant  pride,  or  Reformation  of  Choieh  with  the  ose  of  its  aisles  for 
stables,^  its  altars  for  horse-blocks.  I  have  seen  with  mj  own  Cjres,  an 
Austrian  Catholic  Hussar  tether  his  horse  to  a  pillar  of  the  cloister  of  the 
Dnomo  of  Verona,  and  a  Veronese  Cathc^ie  washerwoman  at  the  same 
moment  (daj  at  least,  to  be  accurate)  tie  her  clothes-line  to  the  noae 
of  the  griffin  who  sustains  the  northern  pillar  ai  its  porch.*  I  watched 
presentlj  a  priest  come  out  of  the  cloister,  and  nnder  the  line,  apathetic 
apparentlr  to  both  phenomena,  for  which  in  reality  ke  was  answerable,  and 
neither  the  hussar  nor  washerwoman.  But  neither  of  them  were  in  anj 
sort  '*  Reforming  "  either  him,  or  the  Dnomo.  I  am  about  to-daj,  therefoi^, 
to  trace  for  yon  with  the  severest  scrutiny  possible  the  beginning  and  the 
growth  to  its  adult  strength  of  Protestantism,  marking  what  real  virtne 
and  life  it  had,  down  to  the  day  when  the  wine  of  de  grafted  dusters 
changed  into  vinegar  mingled  with  gall. 

155.  We  must  begin,  clearly,  with  a  definition  of  what  Protestantism  U 
— afterwards  nuu'king  what  it  becomes  in  its  corruption,  but  in  its  essence 
is  Not.  Protestantism  is  first  the  "cry  of  the  Poor"*— of  the  oppressed 
against  the  oppressor.  It  is  not  needful  to  say  ''of  the  unjustly  opprened  " ; 
oppression  means  injustice.  And  Protestantism  in  this  sense  is  an  old  order 
— that  ye  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  away  every  yoke ;  ^ 
the  Lord  of  Protestants  being  He  that  '^  portas  Cooftegit  AvemL"  * 

On  the  other  hand,  Catholicism,  as  opposed  to  Protestantism,  is  the  Power 
of  the  Keys — the  Claim  of  Righteous  Law  to  reprove,  rebuke,  and  bind : 
"He  shall  bind  their  kings  with  chains, — ^their  nobles  with  fetters  of 
iroa"^  And  both  the  righteous  appeal  and  righteous  power  are  in  har- 
mony;— both  become  alike  corrupt  in  being  unrighteous.  It  is  not  the 
Protestantism  of  Paris  that  throws  down  the  Bastille,  nor  the  Catholicism 
of  Canterbury  that  buUds  a  gaol  before  St.  Martin's  Church.  The  text 
which  defines  the  Protestant  power  in  exactitude^  is — ''as  free,  and  not 
using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  malidoosness  " ' — otherwise,  Wat  Tyler  is 
as  much  a  reformer  as  Wyclifie. 

136.  Protestantism  is,  in  the  second  place,  the  appeal  of  the  Simple 
against  the  Learned — whether  in  that  they  keep  their  learning  to  them- 
selves, or  that  they  are  insolent  in  it — the  poor  being  unable  to  achieve 
anjrthing  so  grand  or  virtuous.  "Thou  wast  altogether  bom  in  sin,  and 
dost  thou  teach  us?"*  And  this  protest  of  the  natural  dignity  of  the 
human  soul,  learned  or  simple,  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  **  gains  still 
greater  authority  from  Christ's  "not  many  wise,  not  many  noble  are 
called,"  ^^  and  His  choice  of  His  own  disciples, — and  its  appeal  is  the  most 

For  instances,  tea  Vol.  L  p.  430,  and  Vol  X.  p.  906  ».] 

See  Si4me9  of  Veniee,  roL  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  439).] 
»  [Job  xxxir.  28.1 
*  ilniah  Iriii.  6.J 

See  above,  §  109  (p.  501).] 

^Paaims  cxlix.  8.] 

See  above,  p.  4-38.'' 

'1  Peter  iL  16.] 

John  ix.  (M.^ 

Bams  :  For  V  that  amd  a'  that.] 

See  1  Corinthians  L  26.] 
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majestic  on  earth, — and  fiur  beyond  that  of  Kings,  if  it  be  indeed  the 
appeal  of  humility  against  the  pride  of  learning, — bot  not  if  it  be  the 
pride  of  ignorance  against  that  of  learning.^ 

1S7.  Protestantism  is,  in  the  third  place,  the  appeal  of  Truth  against 
wanton  or  impious  imagination,  essential  truth  of  character  against  the 
Desire  and  Love  of  Lies;  and  truth  of  observation  against  insanity  or 
oonjecture;  in  Religion  it  is  the  strength  of  simplicity,  which  knows  the 
law  of  duty  and,  by  experience,  the  Help  of  God  in  answer  to  prayer, 
and  asserts  this  personal  knowledge  of  God  against  theology  which  is  only 
tradition,  or  history  which  is  intentionally  fictitious.  But,  since  denial  is 
always  easy,  understanding  always  difficult,  and  experience  only  the  reward 
of  perseverance  (patience  worketh  experience,  and  experience  hope^),  the 
strength  of  Protestantism  is  only  found  among  laborious  and  unambitious 
peasantry;  in  all  its  half-educated  and  aggressive  forms  it  merely  means 
the  scorn  of  persons  incapable  of  thought  for  the  things  they  have  never 
thought  of,  and  of  persons  who  will  not  look  for  the  things  they  have  not 
seen.  It  is  the  natural  enmity  of  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  and  of 
the  base  to  the  pure ;  the  law  which  it  arrogantly  fulfils  becomes  its  worst 
corruption ;  and  the  truth  to  which  it  narrowly  consents,  a  totality  of  lie. 

1  [The  MS.  erases:  '' Lillyvick's  assertion  that  he  doesn't  think  nothink  at  all 
of  that  langwidge."    See  Niehoias  Niekkby,  ch.  xvi.] 
'  [Romans  v.  4.] 
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FINAL   LECTURES   AT    OXFORD 

(1884) 

I.  PATIENCE  {November  22) 

II.  BIRDS,  AND   HOW  TO   PAINT  THEM   {November  29) 
III.  LANDSCAPE   {December  6) 


[Bibliographical  Note. — The  three  lectoree  reported  in  this  Appendix  were 
delivered  at  Oxford,  in  November  and  December  1884,  in  lieu  of  Lee- 
tares  VI.  and  VII.  in  the  coarse  entitled  The  Plmmiret  <tf  England  (see 
above,  p.  413). 

They  were  the  last  professorial  lectares  delivered  by  Raskin  at  Oxford. 

They  were  reported  (by  E.  T.  Ck>ok)  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
November  24,  December  8,  and  December  10. 

The  report  of  the  second  lecture — that  on  '^Birds'' — was  prepared 
with  the  help  of  Raskin's  MS.  notes ;  while  that  of  the  third — on  ^'  Land- 
scape"— was  revised  by  him  before  publication. 

The  reports  were  reprinted  in  £.  T.  Cook's  Studies  in  RuMn,  1890 
(and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  book,  1891),  pp.  264-294.] 


A  LECTURE  ON  "PATIENCE'' 

(Reprimitd  from  the  "Pall  Mall  GasdU,"  No9ew^>er  24iA,  1884) 

].  No  better  proof  can  be  given  of  Mr.  Raskin's  popularity  at  Ozfbid 
than  the  fiict  that  he  plaj^  off  a  practical  joke  on  the  fire  hundred 
people  who  crowded  the  Museum  theatre  to  hear  him  on  Saturday  after- 
noon^i  mid  yet  aroused  no  perceptible  resentment.  Thej  had  all  come— 
an  hour  before  the  time,  loo^  many  of  them — to  bear  the  sixth  of  hit 
appointed  course  of  lectures  on  the  "  Pleasures  of  England " ;  but  lie 
straightway  announced  that  this  lecture  would  be  postponed  till  Monday 
week,  and  meanwhile  he  proposed  to  read  them  a  little  essay  on  Patience* 
The  innocent  joke,  it  should  at  once  be  said,  was  not  altogether  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  own  devising.  The  remaining  lectures  of  the  proper  course  weie 
ready,'  but  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  suppress  or 
recast  them.  The  details  of  these  lectures  had  so  fiur  ''fluttered  the 
dovecots  of  the  vivisect ionists "  that  there  had  even  been  threats  of  the 
intervention  of  a  Board  of  Studies,  and  of  the  incarceration  of  their 
single-handed  antagonist.'  Why  they  were  so  much  afraid  of  his  discuss- 
ing the  Pleasures  of  Sense  he  really  could  not  think.  All  the  beautiful 
things  he  had  showed  them  in  religious  art  appealed  to  the  pleasure  of 
sense.  Every  religious  child  is  happy ;  and  all  religion,  if  it  is  true,  is 
beautiful ;  it  is  only  sham  religion — the  habit,  for  instance,  of  excessive 
mourning  for  the  dcad^ — and  vice  that  are  ugly.  When  they  heard  the 
lecture'  they  would  see  that  he  was  only  going  to  point  out  to  them 
some  new  and  innocent  ways  of  enjoying  themselves. 

2.  The  unkind  critics  who  had  caused  all  this  confusion  were — so  it 
was  said  in  Oxford — Mr.  Macdonald  and  Dr.  Acland.  Mr.  Ruskin  had 
taken  their  rebuke  meekly;  but  if  it  was  on  behalf  of  science  that  Dr. 
Acland  was  afraid,  Mr.  Ruskin  clearly  means  to  have  his  revenge.  For 
in  the  meanwhile  he  promised  to  give  a  scientific  lecture;^  and  Mr. 
Ruskin's  scientific  lectures  do  not  greatly  please  the  recognixed  professors 
of  science.     "  I  shall  not  tell  you,"  Mr.   Ruskin  said,  "  how  long  a  bird's 


»  rNovember  22.] 

'    This  statement  is  incorrect:  see  above,  pp.  lii.,  liii.] 

3    On  this  subject,  see  again  the  Introduction ;  above,  p.  Ivi.] 

*  Compare  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §  70  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  62),  and  Crtncn  qf  n'iU  OSv€, 
§  U  (Vol.  XVm.  p.  395).] 

*  [Which,  however,  was  never  printed ;  nor,  indeed,  written,  so  far  as  Raskin's 
MSS.  disclose.] 

*  [Tbe  lecture  on  Birds;  below,  pp.  527-531.1 
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larfnx  is^  for  I  dDn*t  know  and  1  don't  care,  but  I  can  tell  yoa  $om^ 
thing  about  its  singing*  I  can  tell  you  about  its  feathers^  but  not  whit 
IS  underneath  its  skin*  Why,  I  went  into  your  museiun  to  find  tn 
Abyssinian  kingfisher — the  classical  halcyon— -but  there  was  only  one, 
hidden  in  a  dark  corner,  and  that  not  a  good  enough  specimen  to 
draw.  A  very  sad  thing  that,  and  even  sadder  that  they  should  pack 
away  the  skins  of  the  birds  in  drawers  in  'stinking- camphor/  In  the 
British  Musjeum,  iiowever,  you  can  now  for  the  first  time  sec  birds  poised, 
and  how  they  fly*  I  told  Dr.  Giinther/  the  Keeper  of  Zoology  (in  the 
second  chapter  of  Love'M  Meinie,  for  eitample^),  and  he's  now  telling  yoa" 
"Next  Saturday/'  Mr,  Euskin  added,  "I  shall  do  a  little  more  *peacockiag" 
before  you,  and  am  going  to  show  you  some  practical  experiments — with 
the  help  of  the  Balliol  College  cook— of  glaciers  and  glacier  motion/'* 
Here,  again,  Mr.  Kuskin  has  an  old  quarrel,  as  every  one  knowSj  with  the 
men  of  science. 

3*  The  prospeet  of  these  two  dainty  dishes  should  itself  have  made  the 
lesson  of  patience  easier*  As  Mr.  ttuskin  told  the  girls  in  the  Elkks  &f 
ike  Dusif^  there  was  obviously  no  reason  why  his  audience^  because  the^^ 
were  the  richer  by  the  expectation  of  playing  at  a  new  game — of  bat^ 
two  new  lectures  thrown  in — should  make  themselves  uahappier  than  when 
they  lu^d  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  old  ones.  And  then,  etca 
when  the  little  lecture  itself  began,  Mr  Ruskin  often  stopped  froiii  hm 
reading  to  throw  sugar- pi  urns  to  his  pupllsi  Were  there  any  of  them 
courting,  for  Instance  ?  Then  his  advice  was  to  continue  it  as  long  as  poi- 
sible.  "Young  people  nowadays  do  not  enjoy  their  courtship  half  enougli; 
it  really  becomes  nicer  and  nicer  the  longer  it  lasts*  Besidea,  yoa  i 
all  sure  to  find  fault  with  your  wives  when  you  marry  them ;    it  is  oo^ 

ft 

^  [Referring  to  tbe  above  report^  Ruskin  wrote  to  the  Pnii  Mall  G^mMm  (N«i« 
bor  26,  1884)  as  follows  i— 

"84,  WounsTOCK  RoAn, 

"OxFOJinj   .Vofi^m&er  250. 

^^Sitij — Again  thanking  you  for  the  general  care  and  fulnasi  of  yo* 
reports^  permit  me  to  correct  the  sentence  referring  to  the  he^j  of  tli^ 
Zoological  Department  in  the  llritisb  Mu^t^um^  s^  it  U  given  in  yW 
account  of  my  lecture  on  Saturday,  I  said  that  in  Love*s  M^nie  I  hti 
fc>r  tlie  firi?t  time  explained  to  my  Oxford  pupils  bovr  birds  flew^  and  thA 
now  Dr.  (tunther  ha{i  l>eauti fully  ^homi  tbe  Uirds  of  England  to  o^  aII 
in  the  perfect  action  of  flying.  Bat  I  never  said  1  had  *  told  Dr.  Ounlher 
anything,  Everytliiiig  he  has  so  beautifully  done  has  been  hiA  ««l 
bettering  of  what  had  been  begun  by  Mr.  Gould ;  it  fulfils^  or  sapi^ 
sedesj  much  of  what  I  menat  to  attempt  at  Sheffield,  and  leair«a  mt^  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  more  free  to  my  pruper  work  here.  Dr,  GiliiAs^ 
continually  tells  me  thinge^  in  all  sortts  of  kind  ways,  but  I  nevmr  \My 
or  cmild  have  toldj  him  anything*^  1  amj  Sir,  your  obedient  aervmnt, 

'M-   RpaKiK.** 

This  lettOT  was  repriuted   in   I$dnmt,,  vuL   ii.   p.   ^VTj^  and   again    (Na*    99)  in  tb 
privatelv-printed  Riffkiniana,  part  ».,  1^0.  pp.  92-98.] 
^     «  fSieVoL  XXV.]  '^  '^^  ^ 

'  [This  lecture  was  not  given  j  but  see  Ikucttlion  (Voh  XXVI,  pp,  124  §^x 
and  compare  RuBkin'«  experiments  in  the  kitchen  at  Broad  lands  (VoL  XXJV 
p,  xxi,  and  Vol,  XXVI,  op.  177,  2m.] 


*  [See  g  as  (Vol.  XVlII,  p.  246). 
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during  courtship  that  they  are  entirely  faultless  and  seraphic;  and  why 
not  keep  them  so  as  long  as  you  can?"  Then  there  was  a  little  critical 
squiby  apronat  of  a  citation  of  Keats's  phrase,  "  human  serpentry."  ^  "  Read 
as  much  Keats  as  possible,  and  no  Shelley.^  Shelley,  with  due  admiration 
notwithstanding,  for  his  genius,  is  entirely  mischievous,  Keats  entirely 
innocent  and  amusing." 

4.  As  for  the  little  essay  on  Patience  itself,  it  consisted  of  readings,  with 
occasional  self-criticism,  from  the  Cestus  ofAglaia  and  St,  Mark's  Rett.  The 
first  passage  read  on  Saturday  was  the  analysis  of  Chaucer's  *'  Patience  "  : — 

''Dame  Patience  sitting  there  I  foude, 
With  fiice  pale,  upou  an  hill  of  sonde."' 

5.  Mr.  Ruskin  apologized  for  the  over-allusive  style  in  which  much  of 
this  analysis  was  written,  for  "  twenty  years  ago  I  was  always  fond  of 
showing  that  I  knew  a  good  deal  and  had  read  a  good  deal."  Elsewhere, 
too,  he  has  explained,  Mrith  reference  to  these  same  chapters  in  the  Ari 
Journal^  that  he  has  "  three  different  ways  of  writing — one,  Mrith  the  single 
view  of  making  myself  understood,  in  which  I  necessarily  omit  a  ffood 
deal  of  what  comes  into  my  head ;  another,  in  which  I  say  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  said,  in  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  best  words  I  can  find  for 
it  (which  is  in  reality  an  affected  style — be  it  good  or  bad^;  and  my 
third  way  of  writing  is  to  say  all  that  comes  into  my  head  ^r  my  own 
pleasure,  in  the  first  words  that  come,  retouching  them  afterwards  into 
(approximate)  grammar."^  The  Cestus  of  Aglaia  was  written  in  this  third 
style. 

6.  From  the  Patience  of  Chaucer,  Mr.  Ruskin  passed  to  tlie  Patience 
of  Venice.  The  Patience  who  really  smiles  at  griefs  usually  stands,  or 
walks,  or  even  runs.  She  seldom  sits,  though  she  may  sometimes  have  to 
do  it  for  many  a  day,  poor  thing,  by  monuments,  or  like  Chaucer's,  with 
"face  pale,  upon  an  hill  of  sonde."  The  Patience  of  Venice  is  to  be  found 
on  a  monument — the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  whose  legend  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  explained  in  Fors  Clavigera  (March  1877y  and  again  in  the  2nd  chap- 
ter of  St,  Mark's  Rest,  from  which  he  read  on  Saturday.*  In  these  later 
books  of  his,  when  he  talks  in  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls  his  "assured 
way  "  about  the  meaning  of  legends,  he  is  only  collating  the  results  of  a 
life's  work,  begun  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  and  when,  by  the 
good  counsel  of  Dean   Uddell,   he  took   to   drawing  religious  art   in   the 

'  [For  another  reference  to  the  phrase,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  84.] 

*  'Compare  Vol.  I.  pp.  253-254  wj 

5  [See  Cestus,  §§  30-33  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  82-86).  Ruskin  had  the  passage  set  up 
in  large  type  for  use  in  this  lecture ;  the  proof,  amoug  his  MSS.,  shows  that  he 
made  the  following  revisions :  For  "  by  Eriaanus  side  "  he  read  "  beside  the  great 
Lombardic  river";  for  **giftles8  time,"  ''ffifUess  birthdays";  for  "other  patient 
children,"  ''other  in  like  manner  patient  children";  for  "the  yellow  light,'  "His 
fflory  and  pity";  and  for  '^ towards  grey  Vise  (who  stood  pale  in  .  .  .),"  "towards 
Viso  who  stood  in  .  .  .*'] 

*  [See  Vol.  XIX.  p.  408.] 
»    Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  bc.  4:  compare  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  247.] 


Letter  75 :  see  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  62.] 
See  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  225  m^.] 
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Christ  Church  library.  All  early  religious  art  is  symbolic,  and  the  meaniDg 
of  the  symbols  is  well  ascertainable.  The  divinity  of  Botticelli,  for  instance, 
is  a  science  at  least  as  well  known  as  that  of  the  Greek  gods,  and  all 
Mr.  Rnskin  does  is  to  give  the  result  of  the  CathoHc  knowledge  of  the 
saints — the  interpretation  which  is  universally  recognized  of  their  legends. 
St.  Theodore,  then,  standing,  on  a  crocodile,  as  he  may  be  seen  on  one 
of  the  twin  pillars  of  the  Piazzetta  at  Venice,  represents  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  noble  and  useful  animal  life,  conquering  what  is 
venomous,  useless,  or  in  decay.  The  victory  of  his  Patience  is  making  the 
earth  his  pedestal  instead  of  his  adversary  ;  he  is  the  power  of  gentle  and 
rational  life,  reigning  over  the  wild  creatures  and  senseless  forces  of  the 
world — the  dragon-enemy  becoming  by  human  mercy  the  faithfuUest  of 
creature  friends  to  man. 

7.  Besides  the  essay  on  Patience,  Mr.  Ruskin  set  to  work  on  Saturday 
on  a  clearing-up  and  putting  right  of  the  "  heterogeneous  rubble "  which 
some  of  the  newspapers  had  made  of  his  remarks  on  the  British  Navy  last 
week.  With  a  pretty  compliment  to  his  pupils,  he  asked  them  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  bewilderment  of  the  paltry  British  press  in  its  attempt  to 
reduce  to  the  level  of  British  press  understanding  lectures  which  were  pre- 
pared only  for  their  higher  intelligence.  Mr.  Ruskin  then  repeated  what 
he  had  before  said  about  the  loss  of  the  London,  the  Capiam,  and  the  Ewy- 
dice,^  To  these  disasters  he  now  added  a  much  antecedent  one — that  of  the 
Ra^al  George^^  which  was  sunk  in  the  harbour,  with  most  of  her  crew, 
while  the  captain  was  writing  in  the  cabin,  because  a  few  of  them  were 
hunting  rats  half  a  minute  too  lon^  in  her  hull.  They  had  thus  four 
accurate  illustrations  of  a  kind  of  shipbuilding  and  ship  management  of 
which  there  was  no  parallel  whatever,  either  among  the  Saxons,  Vikings, 
Venetians,  Carthaginians,  Athenians,  or  Normans.  These  catastrophes  be- 
longed exclusively  to  modern  naval  history,  which  had  its  triumphs,  but 
was  darkened  by  many  more  shadows  than  the  features  which  beautified 
it.  As  for  the  remedy,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  explained  long  ago,  in  Fors,  the 
incompatibility  of  seamanship  with  iron.  ''You  need  not  think,"  he  said, 
''that  you  can  ever  have  seamen  in  iron  ships;  it  is  not  in  flesh  and  blood 
to  be  vigilant  when  vigilance  is  so  slightly  necessary;  the  best  seaman 
bom  will  lose  his  qualities  when  he  knows  he  can  steam  against  wind  and 
tide,  and  has  to  handle  ships  so  large  that  the  care  of  them  is  necessarily 
divided  among  many  persons.  If  you  want  sea  captains  indeed,  like  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  or  Lord  Dundonald,  you  must  give  them  small  ships 
and  wooden  ones — nothing  but  oak,  pine,  and  hemp  to  trust  to,  above  or 
below — and  those  trustworthy."® 


218^. 


^See  above,  p.  508.] 

'For  other  references  to  this  disaster,  see  Candida  Casa,  §  18  (above,  pp.  217- 

;Letter  9,  §  10:  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  153.] 


II 

BIRDS,  AND  HOW  TO   PAINT  THEM 

{ReprmUdfinm  the  "  PaU  MaU  GazeUe,"  December  Srd,  1884) 

8.  "  I  HAVE  scarcely  any  heart  to  address  you  to>day,"  Mr.  Ruskin  began 
by  saying  on  Saturday,^  "so  terrified  am  I,  and  so  subdoed,  by  the 
changes  in  Oxford  which  have  taken  place  even  since  first  I  accepted 
this  Professorship,  and  which  are  directly  calcalated  to  paralyse  all  my 
efforts  to  be  useful  in  it.  I  need  scarcely  tell  any  of  my  puptts  that  my 
own  Art  teaching  has  been  exclusively  founded  on  the  hope  of  getting 
people  to  enjoy  country  life,  and  to  care  for  its  simple  pleasures  and 
modest  employments.  But  I  find  now  that  the  ideal  in  the  minds  of  all 
young  people,  however  amiable  and  well-meaning,  is  to  marry  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  then  to  live  in  the  most  fiishionable  part  of  the  largest 
town  they  can  afford  to  compete  with  the  rich  inhabitants  o^  in  the 
largest  house  they  can  strain  their  incomes  to  the  rent  of,  with  the  water 
laid  on  at  the  top,  the  gas  at  the  bottom,  huge  plate-glass  windows,  out 
of  which  they  may  look  uninterruptedly  at  a  brick  wall,  a  drawing-room 
on  the  scale  of  Buckingham  Palace,  with  Birmingham  fittings,  and  patent 
everythings  going  of  themselves  everywhere ;  with,  for  all  intellectual  aids 
to  felicity,  a  few  bad  prints,  a  few  dirty  and  foolish  books,  and  a  quantity 
of  photographs  of  the  people  they  know,  or  of  any  passing  celebrities. 
This  is  the  present  ideal  of  English  life,  without  exception,  for  the  middle 
classes;  and  a  more  miserable,  contemptible,  or  criminal  one  never  was 
formed  by  any  nation  made  under  the  wondering  stars.  It  implies  per- 
petual anxiety,  lazy  and  unjustifiable  pride,  innumerable  petty  vexatioiity 
daily  more  poignant  greed  for  money,  and  the  tyrannous  compulsion  of 
the  labouring  poor  into  every  form  of  misery ;  and  it  implies,  further,  total 
ignorance  of  all  the  real  honour  of  human  life  and  beauty  of  the  visible 
world.  I  felt  all  this  borne  in  upon  me,  almost  to  the  point  of  making 
me  give  up  all  further  effort  here  in  England,  and  going  away  to  die 
among  the  Alps,  when  I  walked  early  this  wedc  across  ^nmat  were  onee 
fields,  but  are  now  platforms  of  mud  and  bitumen,  to  what  we  used  to 
call  the  '  Happy  Valley,*  *  and  the  scenes,  by  Ferry  Hinksey  (but  *  in  the 
two  Hinkseys  nothing  keeps  the  same '  *),  of  my  former  endeavours  to  set 
some  undergraduates  to  useful  country  labour.^  Every  beautiful  view,  either 
of  Oxford  or  from  it,  is  now  scarified  and  blasted  by  the  detestable  con- 
ditions of  labour,  which  always   mean  that  a  company  or  a  capitalist  are 


»  pJovetnber  29.] 
See  above,  p.  127.] 

An  interpolation  of  the  reporter's,  from  Matthew  Arnold's  Tk^prngJ] 
See  Vol.  XX.  pp.  xL  m^.J 
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ruining  either  themselves  or  somebodj  else.^  There  is  not  an  old  path  to 
be  trodden^  or  an  old  memory  to  be  traced,  except  where  the  discouraged 
and  desperate  cottagers  here  and  there  maintain  still  a  rugged  fence  or 
let  run  a  half-choked  ditch  round  the  melancholy  yards  or  gardens  which 
they  can  still  call  their  own. 

9.  ''Now,  what  is  the  use/'  Mr.  Ruskin  went  on  to  ask,  ''under  these 
conditions,  of  my  talking  to  you  about  birds?  Are  their  nests  to  be  built 
in  the  waterworks  reservoir?  is  their  song  to  be  heard  in  the  morning 
above  the  steam  buzzer^  and  the  roll  of  the  tramway?  have  you  stiS 
hearts  to  listen  to  it,  if  it  could  be?  What  do  you  want  of  them  now, 
but  for  such  deadly  science  or  deadlier  luxury  as  may  best  feed  your  itch 
for  notoriety  of  some  sort — their  skeletons  or  their  skins?  And  I  have 
actually  been  unable,  firom  the  mere  distress  and  disgust  of  what  I  had 
to  read  of  bird-slaughter,  to  go  on  with  Lovers  Memie.  I  will  make  yon  a 
little  miserable,  with  myself,  in  letting  you  hear  accurately  described  the 
sort  of  thing  that  is  going  on  continually." 

10.  Mr.  Ruskin  then  read  two  extracts  from  "a  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy book,"  Mr.  Robert  Giay's  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,^  describing, 
among  other  things,  how  some  ornithologist  of  the  party  had  shot  two 
parent  divers  and  their  little  ones.  Some  others  of  the  party  had  seen 
the  little  ones  the  day  before,  and  had  given  them  their  first  swimming 
lesson,  but  the  ornithologists  wanted  their  skins.  The  other  extract  told 
how  the  same  party  (minus  the  ornithologists  this  time,  it  would  seem) 
had  taken  on  board  their  yacht  a  live  specimen  of  the  iyst6,  or  black 
guillemot,  and  made  a  pet  of  him.  When  he  desired  to  leave  his  basket 
the  little  fellow  would  ''raise  himself  upon  his  hinder  end  till  he  was 
almost  as  tall  as  a  little  spruce  tree;  and  then  he  would  waddle  on  to 
the  palm  of  a  person's  lumd,  and  sit  there  flapping  his  wings  as  if  he 
were  flying  at  the  late  of  fifty  miles  an  hour;  and  then  he  would  rest 
himself  on  his  abdomen,  and  shut  one  eye,  and  wink  with  the  other  at 
the  sun.  But  the  cabin-boy  said  from  the  beginning  that  he  was  too  good 
to  live."  "The  little  creature  died,  I  believe,"  Mr.  Ruskin  here  put  in, 
"  angelically,  of  being  too  happy ;  but  does  not  this  show  you  how  natural 
it  is  for  men  and  birds  to  love  each  other,  and  live  with  each  other  joy- 
fully?— if  it  were  not  for  these  ghastly  skin  and  bone  mongers  who  cidl 
themselves  ornithologists,  and  the  still  wretcheder  and  ghastlier  form  of 
English  booby  squire,  who  knows  nothing  and  cares  for  nothing  in  all  the 
earth  but  how  to  wink  along  a  gun-barrel  till  he  can  sight  it  to  blow 
the  brains  out  of  something,  and  he  thinks  that  clever,  and  the  best  part 
of  the  life  of  a  lord."  * 

11.  Mr.  Ruskin  then  went  on  to  illustrate,  from  a  book  of  scientific 
travel,  a  different   method  of  intelligent  destruction — that  of  "the   mob^ 


^  [Here  the  reporter  interpolated  :  "  Mr.  Ruskin  need  not,  though,  have  put 
the  alternative,  for  the  Oxford  Building  Company  has  ruined  both  itself  and  many 
others."] 

2  [See  above,  p.  504.] 

3  [For  another  reference  to  the  book,  see  Lota's  Meinie  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  150) ; 
the  passages  here  referred  to  are  at  pp.  415-416,  430-431.] 

*  [On  Raskin's  view  of  such  sport,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  341,  and  Vol.  XXVI. 
D.  322.1 
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who,  not  having  guns,  take  to  stones,"  and  the  kind  of  study  of  birds  in 
connection  therewith.  Here  is  the  method  of  destruction:  "At  one  place 
ten  cormorants  and  three  steamer  ducks  were  assembled  on  three  small 
rocks,  placed  side  bj  side,  and  would  not  take  their  departure  till  I  had 
thrown  a  succession  of  stones  at  them.  .  .  .  One  or  two  which  had  been 
hit  with  stones  lay  on  their  backs  on  the  beach  for  some  minutes,  emitting 
strange  sounds,  and  waving  about  their  splay  feet  in  the  air,  in  the  moat 
ridiculous  manner."  And  here  is  an  example  of  what  these  sportsmen 
saw  in  a  bird  they  had  '^fortunately  killed":  ''The  stomach  was  distinctly 
divided  into  a  cardiac  and  a  pyloric  portion,  separated  by  a  short  and 
narrow  interval.  Of  these  portions  the  cardiac  division  possessed  a  com- 
paratively feeble  muscular  coat,  and  was  remarkably  glandular;  while  the 
pyloric,  of  a  somewhat  flattened  spheroidal  form,  was  extremely  muscular. 
The  former  I  found  distended  with  a  6rm  mass  of  semi-digested  ship  biscuit, 
while  the  latter  contained  the  two  mandibles  of  a  small  cephalopod." 

12.  This  is  the  way  English  men  of  science  look  at  biids,  and  English 
painters  have  hardly  anything  better  to  tell  us  of  them.  Art  in  this  kind 
may  be  divided  under  four  heads.  There  is  first  of  all  common  still  life — 
"  dead  game,  with  a  cut  lemon  and  a  glass  and  bottle — the  most  wretched  of 
human  stupidities."  Then  there  is  still  life,  with  some  enjoyment  of  colour 
— '^  fruit  pieces,  usually  with  handsome  plate — ^things  such  as  Lance  ^  used  to 
paint,  and  many  other  suppliers  of  the  trade — not  worth  notice."  Very 
different  is  William  Hunt's  work,  whether  in  fruit  or  birds — "chiefly  doves 
— unique  in  excellence,  but  still  not  didactic."  And  finally,  there  is  the 
animal  painting  of  Landseer  and  Mr.  Briton  Riviere.  Landseer,  however, 
is  "strictly  only  a  horse  and  dog  painter;  he  seldom  attempted  birds,  and 
when  he  did  he  failed.  Riviere  has  done  some  wonderful  ornithology— of 
a  comic  kind — as,  for  instance,  in  his  'An  Anxious  Moment,'  in  which  a 
flock  of  geese  are  debating  whether  they  may  with  safety  pass  by  an 
old  hat" 

IS.  The  true  portraiture  of  birds,  then,  is  one  of  the  things  which 
English  painters  have  still  to  do,  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  pupils  would  find 
plenty  of  examples  in  his  own  studies  in  plumage  in  his  drawing-school.* 
But  artists  ¥rill  never  be  able  to  paint  birds  so  long  as  they  study  in 
modem  schools  of  science.  "The  true  artist,"  Mr.  Ruskin  said,  in  a 
former  Oxford  lecture,  "  if  he  wishes  to  paint  a  dog,  looks  at  him  and  loves 
him,  does  not  vivisect  him."'  So  is  it  with  birds.  Whatever  Science  may 
be  concerned  with  on  its  own  account,  as  a  foundation  for  Art  it  must 
look  at  a  bird's  plumage,  not  at  the  contents  of  its  stomach.  Mr.  Ruskin 
laid,  therefore,  some  of  this  true  scientific  groundwork  on  Saturday,  by 
some  notes  on  feather  analysis.  Birds,  he  said,  have  three  kinds  ai 
feathers:  (1)  feathers  for  clothing,  which  again  may  be  subdivided  into 
flannel  feathers  and  armour  feathers ;  (2)  feathers  for  action — either  feathers 

i  [For  another  reference  to  Georffe  Lance  (1802-1864),  lee  Vol.  XII.  p.  400; 
for  William  Hunt's  fruits  and  birds,  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  377  m?.,  440  teq.;  for  Landseer, 
see  the  General  Index.  For  other  refierences  to  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  see  Art  ^f 
England y  %  63  (above,  p  310) ;  his  "  Anxious  Moment"  was  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1878 ;  the  picture  is  at  Holloway  College.] 

«  [See  the  Index  in  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  325-326.] 

»  [See  Vol.  XXII.  p.  50a] 
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of  force  in  the  wing,  or  of  steerage  in  the  tail;  and  (S)  feathers  for 
decoration  and  expreaaion  ^ — which  either  modify  the  bird's  &>rm  (crests,  e.g., 
<nr  tassels),  or  its  colour,  by  lustre  or  pigment. 

14.  It  should  be  noted  generally  that  the  underclothing,  the  down, 
b  always  white  in  adult  birds ;  and  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  upper 
feathers,  in  land  birds  of  temperate  zones,  brown,  and  in  sea  birds  white. 
^The  theorists  of  devel<^ment/'  continued  Mr.  Ruskin,  ''say,  I  suppose, 
that  partridges  get  brown  by  looking  at  stubble,  seagulls  white  by  looking 
at  foam,  and  jackdaws  black  by  looking  at  clergymen.  The  theory  at  first 
b  plausible,  as  are  the  ideas  of  development  in  general,  to  people  who 
like  guessing  better  than  thinking;  but  you  may  see  its  &llacy  in  an 
instant  by  reflecting  that  if  sea  birds  were  really  coloured  by  the  sea,  they 
would  be  blue,  not  white ;  if  land  birds  were  coloured  by  their  woods,  they 
would  be  green,  not  brown;  and  that  birds  of  darkness,  both  in  feather 
and  spirit,  must  have  been  suited  with  sable,  not  by  our  cathedral,  but 
our  manufacturing  towns."  Coming  next  to  force  feathers  and  decorative 
feathers,  Mr.  Ruskin  noted  that  Uiey  are  usually  reserved  and  quiet  in 
colour.  "  There  is  no  iridescent  eagle,  no  purple  and  golden  seagull ;  while 
a  large  mass  of  coloured  birds — parrots,  pheasants,  humming  birds — seem 
meant  for  hunum  amusement  Seem  meant — dispute  it  if  you  will:  no 
matter  what  they  seem,  they  are  the  most  amusing  and  infinitely  delicious 
toys,  lessons,  comforts,  amaaements  of  human  existence.  Think  of  it,  for 
here  is  a  curious  thing." 

15.  "Ever  since  I  have  known  children,"  Mr.  Ruskin  said,  in  con- 
clusion, "or  heard  talk  of  them,  I  have  noticed  that  they  liked  running 
after  butterflies,  and  are  represented  in  poetical  vignettes  as  if  that  were 
an  amiaUe  occupation  of  theirp.  I  would  give  any  child  I  had  the  care 
of^  a  good  horsewhip  or  ponywhip  cut  over  the  shoulders  if  I  caught  it 
running  after  a  butterfly.  The  way  to  see  a  butterfly  is,  as  for  everything 
else,  to  see  it  alive.  If  you're  quiet  enough  it  will  settle  under  your  nose 
or  on  your  sleeve ;  and  if  it's  a  rare  one,  and  you  don't  kill  it,  it  will  be 
less  rare  next  year,  until  you  may  have  purple  emperors  flying  about,  as 
plentiful  as  now  you  have  smuts.  But  also  when  you've  got  it  and  pinned 
it  wriggling  on  a  cork,  what's  the  good  of  it?  It  is  merely  an  ill-made 
bird,  the  intermediate  thing  between  a  bird  and  a  worm.  It  has  wings, 
but  is  for  the  most  part  more  blown  about  by  them  than  lifted;  it  has 
legs,  but  it  can't  hop  with  them  or  catch  anything  with  them;  it  has 
brains,  but  never  has  the  least  idea  where  it's  going;  it  has  eyes,  but 
doesn't  see  anything  particular  with  them  that  I  know  of;  ears,  perhaps, 
I  don't  know ;  voice,  I  don't  know ;  anyhow,  it  can't  whistle.  Feathere  it 
has,  which  rub  off*  if  you  touch  them,  like  so  much  mildew.  A  precious 
sort  of  thing  to  catch  and  transfix  what  poor  little  life  and  succulent 
pleasure  the  creature  has  evermore  out  of  its  body,  that  you  may  pin  it 
on  your  hat  and  say  it's  the  Jackiana  Tomfooliensis !  But  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  can  catch,  and  catch  innocently, — feathers;  and  a  single  feather 
has  more  to  study  in  it  than  fifty  butterflies.  Here's  Christmas  coming — 
general  roast  turkey  and  goose-pie  time.  You  know  I'm  no  vegetarian. 
I  wouldn't  have  you  dine  on  nightingales'  tongues ;  but  quantities  of  birds 
are  bom,  like  sheep,  to  be  finally  dined  on.     Well,  you  go  and  help  the 

*  [See,  further,  on  this  classification,  Laws  qf  Fisole,  Vol.  XV.  p.  397.] 
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cook  to  pluck  her  game,  and  in  a  single  Christinas  you  may  gather  plumage 
enough  to  be  a  wonder  to  you  all  your  days.  Begin  with  the  pheasant. 
Put  the  characteristic  breast^  shoulder,  wing^  and  tail  feather  into  expli- 
cable order^  prettily  stitched  down  on  cardboard^  or  velvet,  or  anything 
that  sets  them  off.  Then  put  the  feathers  of  any  other  birds  you  can 
get  hold  of  into  the  same  order — ^that  is  to  say,  put  the  main  feather 
of  a  seagull's  wing,  a  swallow's,  an  owl's,  a  pheasant's,  and  a  barn-door 
fowl's  side  by  side — similarly  the  main  central  types  of  breast  feather, 
tail  feather,  and  so  on.  Then  draw  their  outlines  carefully,  then  their 
patterns  of  colour,  then,  analyzed  up  to  the  point  of  easy  magnifjing, 
their  shafts  and  filaments,  and  see  what  a  new  world  of  beauty  you  will 
have  entered  into — before  the  sun  turns  to  go  up  hill  again. 

16.  ''And  when  he  does  turn  up  hill  again,  if  any  of  you  care  to  put 
your  lives  a  little  to  rights,  and  to  prime  your  own  feathers  for  what 
flight  is  in  them — don't  go  to  London,  nor  to  any  other  town  in  the 
spring^ — don't  let  the  morning  ¥rinds  of  May  find  3rour  cheeks  pale  and 
your  eyes  bloodshot  with  sitting  up  all  night,  nor  the  violets  bloom  for 
yoa  only  in  the  salesman's  bundles,  nor  the  birds  sing  around,  if  not  above, 
the  graves  you  have  dag  for  yourselves  before  your  time.  Time  enough 
you  will  have  hereafter  to  be  deaf  to  their  song,  and  ages  enough  to  be 
btind  to  their  brightness,  if  you  seek  not  the  sight  given  now.  If  there 
be  any  human  love  in  your  youth,  if  any  sacred  hope,  if  any  fiuthful 
religion,  let  them  not  be  defiled  and  quenched  among  the  iniquities  of 
the  multitude.  Your  Love  is  in  the  clefts  of  the  Rock,  when  the  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and 
the  God  of  all  Love  calls  to  you  '  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top 
of  Shenir  and  Hermon,'  calls  to  every  pore  spirit  among  the  children  of 
men,  as  they  to  those  they  love  best — 

'' '  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  ooma  away.' "  * 

*  [Compare  Two  Patki,  §  137  (Vol.  XVL  p.  372).] 
«  [Canticles  ii.  12 ;  iv.  8 ;  ii.  10.] 
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A  LECTURE  ON  LANDSCAPE 

{Reprinted  from  ike  '' PaU  Mall  Gazette;'  December  lOth,  1884) 

17.  Mr.  Ruskin's  final  lecture  to  his  pupils  for  this  term,  given  at  Oxford 
last  week,^  began  with  an  expression  of  the  ''disappointment  and  surprise 
which,  on  reviewing  the  results  of  my  lecturing  and  working  here  for 
upwards  of  twelve  years,^  I  feel  in  being  forced  to  the  sorrowful  confession 
that  not  a  single  pupil  has  learned  the  things  I  primarily  endeavoured  to 
teach,  nor  used  of  his  own  accord,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  a  single  instance, 
the  examples  which  I  put  before  him  as  most  admirable  in  my  especial 
department  of  art,  landscape." 

18.  How  complete  and  numerous  these  examples  are  every  one  knows 
who  has  visited  the  Taylorian  picture-gallery  or  seen  in  the  ''Ruskin 
Drawing-school"  the  insides  of  the  cabinets  filled  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  own 
drawings.*  "You  may  wonder,"  continued  Mr.  Ruskin,  *'why  the  examples 
I  have  given  you  of  landscape  in  the  school  are  my  drawings  and  not 
Turner's.  But  Turner's  are  of  a  finesse  beyond  what  has  ever  else  been 
attained,  and  for  that  reason  not  useful  as  working  examples.^  But  I  am 
proud  to  think  that  these  drawings  of  mine "  (several  of  which  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  lecture),  "done  thirty  years  ago  at  the  foot  of  the  Matter- 
horn,  are  entirely  right  as  examples  of  mountain  drawing,  with  absolutely 
correct  outline  of  all  that  is  useful  for  geological  science  or  landscape  art. 
And  I  am  proud  to  think,  too,  that  though  at  the  time  I  did  them  I  had 
never  seen  Turner's  drawings,  mine  are  on  exactly  the  same  plan  as  his — 
that  is  to  say,  I  always  drew  an  absolutely  right  pencil  outline  before 
putting  in  any  colour  whatever.  But  though  I  have  been  preaching, 
crying,  shrieking  to  you  that  this  is  the  method  of  all  true  landscape 
painting,^  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  sharpens  his  pencil  point,  instead 
of  seizing  his  biggest  brush  and  going  dab  at  the  mountains  with  splashes 
of  colour.  And  then  in  the  gallery  upstairs  there  is  the  unequalled  collec- 
tion of  Turner  drawings,  which  with  some  self-denial  I  gave  you  twenty 
years  ago,  and  which  has  lately  been  completed  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  at  the  intercession  of  Prince  Leopold."  * 

»  [On  December  6.] 

*  [The  years  of  Ruskin's  professorship  were  ten  (1870-1877  and  1883-1884) ;  but 
he  includes,  no  doubt,  the  work  done  in  his  Drawing  School  during  the  inter- 
mediate years.] 

»  rSee  now  Vol.  XXL] 

*  Compare  Art  of  England,  §  167  (above,  p.  373).] 

5  [See,  for  instance.  Vol.  XIL  pp.  487  *eq.,  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  241  seq,j  Vol.  XV. 
pp.  136,  367,  and  Vol.  XXL  p.  237.  J 

*  [See  above,  p.  268.] 
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19.  Why  wai  it,  then,  Mr.  Riukin  returned  to  ask,  that  none  of  his 
examples  in  landscape  had  been  used,  none  of  his  principles  adopted? 
''I  perhaps  trusted  too  much  to  what  I  had  before  written  on  the  subject 
of  landscape,  and  in  the  first  years  of  my  professorship  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  my  pupils  only  to  the  higher  conditions  of  pictorial  imagination, 
which  had  been  occupied  in  religion  and  ethics.  As  it  has  turned  out,  the 
religion  of  England  being  in  its  practical  power  extinct  before  her  science, 
and  the  ethics  of  EngLind  extinct  before  her  avarice,  everything  that  I 
have  written  of  the  religious  painting  of  Italy  has  been  useless,  until 
lately  in  the  form  of  guide-books;^  while  the  value  of  the  few  words  I 
spoke  on  landscape  was  still  more  hopelessly  effaced  by  the  vast  irrup- 
tion of  sensual  figure-study,  patronised  by  the  now  all-powerful  Republican 
dem-monde  of  the  French  capital.  Respecting  the  general  relations  and 
dignities  of  landscape  and  figure-painting,  I  purpose  very  earnestly  and 
carefully  to  address  you  in  a  spring  lecture.^  But  with  respect  to  the 
especial  danger  and  corruption  of  existing  schools  of  the  figure,  I  must 
point  out  one  or  two  chief  facts  for  your  immediate  consideration. 

20.  ''First,  landscape,  however  feeble  or  £uitastic,  cannot  be  definitely 
immoraL  It  neither  mocks  whAt  is  venerable  nor  recommends  what  is 
lascivious.  But  the  sale  of  figure  sketches  or  paintings,  by  persons  of 
inferior  talent,  depends  almost  exclusively  on  its  being  addressed  to  the 
vanity,  the  lust,  or  the  idle  malice  of  the  classes  of  society  developed  by 
the  corruption  of  large  towns. 

21.  ''Secondly,  the  idea  of  greater  dignity  naturally  attached  to  figure 
painting  of  higher  pretension,  because  it  implies  a  strict  course  of  pre- 
vious academical  study,  entirely  ignores  the  primary  law  of  human  educa 
tion,  that  the  more  you  teach  a  fool  the  more  manifold  a  fool  you  make 
him.  Nothing  is  so  melancholy,  nothing  so  mischievous,  as  the  academical 
imitations  of  the  great  men  by  the  little  ones,  and  the  pompous  display 
of  laboriously  artificial  attainments  by  men  of  faculties  inherently  and 
natively  contemptible.  During  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  artists 
of  England  were  divisible,  almost  without  exception,  into  two  classes — 
men  of  modesty,  sense,  and  industry,  who  were  forming  a  pure  school 
of  pathetic  and  meditative  landscape,  rising  with  the  quiet  flow  of  a  moun- 
tain well  out  of  the  formality  of  the  older  '  views '  of  this  and  that ;  and 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  of  mean  ambition,  foolish  sentiment,  and  vulgar 
breeding,  who  reduced  the  figure-painting  of  the  Academy  to  the  inanity 
from  which  it  was  only  rescued  by  the  splendid  indignation  of  Rossetti, 
Millais,  and  Holman  Hunt — all  of  them,  observe,  introducing,  if  not  as 
the  basis,  at  least  as  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  their  conception,  a 
landscape  elaborated  to  the  last  grass  blade  and  flower  petal. 

22.  "Thirdly,  I  will  not  in  this  brief  notice  touch  on  the  actual 
difficulties  of  landscape,  as  compared  with  figure  painting,  but  I  beg  you 
to  observe  the  requirement  for  it  of  far  greater  industry.  With  an  hour's 
work  a  good  figure  painter  can  produce  a  satis&ctorily  realistic  image  of 
the  Csirest  human  creature;  set  him  to  paint  a  heathy  crag  or  a  laurel 

1  [MaminM  in  Fhrmee  (Vol.  XXIIL),  Si.  Mark' 9  BeH,  and  Ouide  to  the  Venetian 
Academy  rVol.  XXXIV.).] 

'  [Rostdii,  however,  resigned  his  chair  in  the  spring,  and  this  was  the  last  of 
his  professorial  lectures.] 
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coppice,  and  see  what  he  will  make  of  it,  giving  him  an  hour  for  every 
fonner  minute,  or  sixty  hours  instead  of  one.  Why,  then,  paint  it  with 
so  much  care,  do  you  say,  when  the  painting  of  Uie  pretty  lady  is  so 
much  nicer?  Well,  my  own  answer  to  that  would  be.  Because  the  pretty 
lady  herself  is  so  much  nicer  than  the  painting,  and  will  always  be  there 
if  you  ask  her ;  but  the  laurel  coppice  or  the  heather  crag  won't  come  for 
the  asking;  you  must  paint  them  or  forget  them.  Returning  to  my  main 
point,  note  that  the  painting  of  landscape  requires  not  only  more  indastry, 
but  far  greater  delicacy  of  bodily  sense  and  faculty  than  average  figure 
painting.  Any  common  sign-painter  can  paint  the  landlord's  likeness,  and 
with  a  year  or  two's  scraping  of  chalk  at  Kensington  any  cockney  student 
can  be  got  to  draw,  effectively  enough  for  public  taste,  a  straddling  gladiator 
or  a  curly-pated  Adonis.  But  to  give  the  slightest  resemblance  to,  or 
notion  of,  such  a  piece  of  mountain  wildwood  or  falling  stream  as  these, 
in  this  little  leap  of  the  Tees  in  Turner's  drawing,^  needs  an  eagle's  keen- 
ness of  eye,  fineness  of  finger  like  a  trained  violinist's,  and  patience  and 
love  like  Griselda's  or  Lady  Jane  Grey's. 

23.  ''Without,  however,  further  reasoning  just  now  why  or  with  what 
feelings  we  should  try  to  paint  landscape,  I  return  to  my  immediate  busi- 
ness, to  ask  you  why  in  no  single  instance  any  of  you  have  painted  a 
bit  in  my  way.  For  one  of  you  that  used  to  go  to  Scotland  or  Switzer- 
land, a  thousand  go  now;  for  one  descriptive  passage  in  poetry  or  novel 
that  used  to  be  given  before  Scott  and  Byron  told  you  that  nature  was 
beautiful,  a  thousand  romancers  and  troubadours  paint  now  their  landscape 
backgrounds  for  personages  whom  they  couldn't  make  else  of  any  account ; 
and  yet  here  are  twelve  years  I  have  been  your  drawing-master,  and  not 
one  of  you  has  brought  me  a  bit  of  Alpine  snow,  of  Greek  sea,  or  of 
English  greenwood,  drawn  with  as  much  pains  or  heart  as  dear  old  William 
Hunt  put  into  a  horn  tankard.  I  do  not  know  what  your  answer  would 
or  will  be.  But  my  own  explanation  of  this  scorn  of  landscape  will  cer- 
tainly surprise  you.  I  attribute  it,  and  I  attribute  it  with  a  very  strong 
conviction,  to  your  having  no  sympathy  with  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
countries  you  visit.  No  passage  of  my  old  books  is  more  often  quoted  than 
that  in  the  Seven  Lamps  as  to  the  entire  interest  of  landscape  depending 
on  our  sympathy  with  its  history  and  inhabitants."^ 

''But  this  point,"  Mr.  Ruskin  said,  "I  have  never  enough  reinforced. 
The  lecture  in  which  I  partly  did  so  was  never  published ;  *  and  you  all 
go  rushing  about  the  world  in  search  of  Cotopaxis  and  Niagaras,  when  all 
the  rocks  of  the  Andes  and  all  the  river  drainages  of  the  two  Americas 
are  not  worth  to  you,  for  real  landscape,  pathos,  and  power,  this  wajrward 
tricklet  of  a  Scottish  bum  over  its  shelves  of  low-levelled  sandstone." 
Mr.  Ruskin  here  showed  the  early  Turner  which  he  has  lately  acquired, 
and  to  which  he  referred  in  a  former  lecture.*     "  Its  whole  force/'  he  said, 

*  [See  No.  2  in  the  Stondard  Series:  Vol.  XXL  p.  11.] 

'  [The  passagre  in  question  is  that  in  which  Ruskin  describes  "the  broken 
masses  of  pine  forest  which  skirt  the  course  of  the  Aiu  above  the  village  of 
ChaniMjgnole,  in  the  Jura"  :  see  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  221-224.] 

*  [The  first  of  the  Lectures  on  Landscape,  delivered  in  1871,  not  published  till 
98 :  see  now  VoL  XXII.  pp.  12  ^e^.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  606.] 
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''oomists  in  a  dreamy  and  meditative  sense  that  men  were  once  Hvinc 
there,  and  that  spirits  are  still  moTing  there — that  it  was  lull  of  traces  <k 
the  valoar  of  our  ancestors,  just  as  it  maj  still  be  full,  if  yoa  will,  of  the 
sanctities  of  your  love." 

24.  To  illustrate  the  contrary  case — ^the  absence  of  delight  in  land- 
scape, accompanied  and  conditioned  b^  a  want  of  sympathy  fw  the  pec^ple 
— Mr.  Rnsldn  read  firom  Evelyn's  Dutry  a  series  of  extracts  written  for 
him  by  his  god-daughter  with  a  type-writer — ''the  only  kind  of  machine  of 
which  I  do  approve."  First  there  was  English  enjoyment  of  English  land- 
scape at  Spie  Park,  where  the  house  had  ''not  a  window  on  the  prospect 
side."  ^  That  is  the  rough  type ;  for  the  gentle  t3rpe  Mr.  Ruskin  referred  to 
Evelyn's  building  "a  study,  a  fishpond,  an  isUnd,  and  some  other  solitudes 
and  retirements "  at  Wotton,  which  "  gave  the  first  occasion  of  improving 
them  to  waterworks  and  gardens."*  As  for  English  travellers'  enjoyment 
of  French  landscape,  "we  passed  through  a  finest  (of  Fontainebleau),  so 
prodigiously  encompassed  with  hideous  rocks  of  white,  hard  stone,  heaped 
one  on  another  in  mountainous  height,  that  I  think  the  like  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  more  horrid  and  solitary."  For  an  example  of  "French  and 
characteristically  European  manufactiured  landscape,"  Mr.  Ruskin  referred  to 
Evelyn  s  description  of  Richelieu's  villa,  with  its  "  walks  of  vast  lengthes, 
so  accurately  kept  and  cultivated,  that  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable,"  and 
its  "large  and  very  rare  grotto  of  shell-worke,  in  the  shape  of  satyrs  and 
other  w^d  fiincjrs."  The  human  sympathy  involved  in  manu&cturcMi  land- 
scape is  to  be  seen  in  its  cost — "  He  has  pulled  downe  a  whole  village  to 
make  roome  for  his  pleasure  about  it " — making  a  solitude,  and  calling  it 
delight*  And  then,  lastly,  Mr.  Ruskin  read  an  account  of  how  Evelyn 
took  his  pleasure  in  the  Alps,  passing  through  "  strange,  horrid,  and  fearftd 
craggs,"  and  treating  the  natives — as  only  the  British  tourist  knows  how. 
The  pious  Evelyn,  or  one  of  his  party,  had  a  water  spaniel,  "a  huge, 
filthy  cur,"  that  killed  a  goat,  "whereupon  we  set  spurrs  and  cndeavoumi 
to  ride  away " ;  but  inasmuch  as  "  amongst  these  rude  people  a  very  small 
misdemeanour  is  made  much  of,  we  lay'd  down  the  money,  though  the 
proceedings  seemed  highly  unjust"  These  proceedings  occurred  on  the 
Simplon  Pass;  and  Mr.  Ruskhi  showed,  in  contrast  to  them,  a  drawing 
of  the  St.  Gothard,  by  Turner,  in  which,  as  in  other  scenes,  it  is  a  human 
interest  that  gives  the  grandeur.  The  reader  will  remember  in  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Ruskin's  description  of  the  Pass  of  Faido,  in  Modem  Pamiert^ 
where,  in  "Tumerian  topography,"  the  "full  essence  and  soul  of  the  scene 
and  consummation  of  all  the  wonderfulness  of  the  torrents  and  Alps  lay  in 
a  postchaise  with  small  ponies  and  postboy."^ 

1  rJuly  16,  1654.1 

'  [See  the  Diary  for  May  21,  1643.  For  Foutaiuehleau  (March  7,  1644),  compare 
Pr^tteriUtf  iL  §  76,  where  Rnsldn  again  quotes  the  passage ;  for  Richelieu's  rilla,  see 
February  27,  1643-1644 ;  the  next  pMHure  ("  He  has  pulled  down,'*  etc.),  in  the 
Diary  for  September  7,  1649,  is  said  of  **  President  Maison's  palace,"  near  Paris;  for 
the  passage  of  the  SimploU|  see  1646.] 

'  ["  Solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appelUnt"  (Tacitus,  Ayrieoia,  30) ;  translated  by 
Byron  in  The  Bride  of  Atnfdoi,  canto  ii.  stanza  20.] 

*  [See  Modem  Painiert,  vol.  iv.  (\'ol.  VI.  p.  39).  The  drawing  shown  by  Ruskin 
was  of  "The  Pass  of  Faido/'  reproduced  on  PUta  IV.  of  Vol  }UC11.  (p.  32).] 
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25.  "  Now,  I  dare  say/*  said  Mr.  Raskin,  resuming,  *'  you  all  think  you 
have  improved  greatly  in  sense,  and  good-nature,  and  love  of  soeneiy  shice 
Evelyn's  time.  I  admit  there  are  a  certain  number  of  you  very  different 
creatures  indeed.  But  there  is  nothing  to  me  so  amasing  in  Evelyn's  in- 
justice to  the  poor  peasants,  and  terrified  hatred  of  their  Alps,  as  there  is 
in  the  total  absence  fifom  the  papers  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  the  smallest 
expression  of  any  human  interest  in  anything  they  see  in  Switserland 
except  the  soaped  poles  they  want  to  get  to  the  top  of,^  and  their  con- 
tinual exultation,  over  their  cheese  and  beer,  in  their  guides'  legs  and 
their  own,  without  ever  appearing  conscious  for  an  instant  that  every 
valley  of  whjch  the  blue  breaks  through  the  cloud  at  their  feet  is  fiill  of 
the  most  beautiful  human  piety  and  courage,  being  gradually  corrupted  and 
effiu^  by  European  vice,  after  contending  for  long  ages  with  conditions  of 
hardship  and  disease,  prolonged  by  European  neglect,  folly,  and  cruelty. 
And  of  the  less  adventurous  Englishman,  content  with  flatter  mountain 
tops,  here  without  question  is  the  central  tjrpe  for  this  hour."  Mr.  Ruskin 
here  showed  Punch's  cartoon  of  ''The  Old  lion  Aroused,"  to  which  he 
had  referred  in  a  former  lecture,^  and  in  doing  so  he  apologized  for  any 
pain  that  had  been  caused  by  his  thus  accidentally  ridiculing  Mr.  Bright — 
for  whose  character  he  had  in  most  things  a  great  respect,  although  it  was 
''an  awful  sign  of  the  times"  that  so  honourable  and  excellent  a  man 
should  have  stood  up  on  a  memorable  occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  defend  the  adulteration  of  food  as  a  legitimate  form  of  competition.* 
"  You  are  all  of  you,"  Mr.  Ruskin  resumed,  with  reference  to  this  cartoon, 
"resolving  yourselves,  and  that  with  rapidity,  into  this  kind  of  British 
person,  and  this  kind  of  British  standanl-bearer — consumer  of  all  things 
consumable,  producer  of  nothing  but  darkness  and  abomination,  with  his 
foot  on  all  that  he  once  revered,  his  hope  lost  in  all  that  he  once  wor- 
shipped, a  god  to  himself,  and  to  all  the  world  an  incarnate  calamity. 

26.  "Your  way  out  of  all  this  I  told  you  full  fourteen  years  ago,  in 
my  inaugural  lectures,  to  not  one  word  of  which  any  of  you  have  prac- 
tically attended.  I  have,  indeed,  one  pupil-friend,  an  accomplished  and 
amiable  artist,  another  a  conscientious  and  prosperous  lavryer^-— of  formal 
school  or  consistent  disciples  no  vestige  whatever.  The  time  may  yet 
come;  anyhow  next  year  I  have  again,  with  the  ever-ready  help  of  Mr. 
Macdonald,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  meanwhile  I  will  close  my 
discourses  to  you  for  this  year  by  re-reading  the  conditions  of  prosperous 
art  work  which  I  laid  before  you  in  1870."  The  passage  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  read  is  in  the  fourth  of  his  inaugural  Lectures  on  Ari^  on  "The 
Relation  of  Art  to  Use,"  in  which  it  was  laid  down  that  after  recover- 
ing, for  the  poor,  wholesomeness  of  food,  the  next  steps  towards  founding 
Schools  of  Art  in  England  must  be  in  recovering  for  them  decency  and 
wholesomeness  of  dress  and  of  lodging,  and  then  after  this  that  "  nothing 
be  ever  made  of  iron  that  can  be  as  effectually  made  of  wood  or  stone, 
and  nothing  moved  by  steam  that  can  be  as  effectually  moved   by  natural 

1  [See  Sesame  and  Lilies,  §  36  (Vol.  XVIU.  p.  90).] 
'    See  above   p.  470«1 

»    See  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  37  (Vol.  XXVIH.  pp.  16,  17).] 
*  nThe  two  translators  for  Ruskin  of  The  Economist  of  Xenopkon :  see  VoL  XXXI. 
D.  30.1 
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forces.  .  .  .  And  until  you  do  this,  be  it  soon  or  Ute,  things  will  cootinue 
in  that  triumphant  state  to  which,  for  want  of  finer  art,  jour  mechanism 
has  brought  them ;  that  though  England  is  deafened  with  spinning-wheek, 
her  people  have  not  clothes;  though  she  is  black  with  di^^ing  of  fuel, 
they  die  of  cold ;  and  though  she  has  sold  her  soul  for  gain,  they  die  of 
hunger.  Stay  in  thnt  triumph,  if  you  choose  ;  but  be  assured  of  this,  it 
is  not  one  which  the  Fine  Arts  will  ever  share  with  you."* 

27.  "  All  this,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  conclusion,  "  is  called  impossible. 
It  may  be  so.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  possibility,  but  only  with  its 
indispensability.^  And  at  any  rate  this  much  is  possible  to  you — to  prefer 
life  in  the  country,  though  it  be  dull,  to  life  in  London,  though  it  is 
merry ;  to  look  at  one  thing  in  the  day,  instead  of  at  twenty ;  and  to 
think  of  that  one  in  such  a  way  as  will  give  you  some  love  for  man  and 
some  belief  in  God." 


;ig 


§  122,  123:  Vol.  XX.  pp.  111-114.] 

ompare,  again,  Leeture*  on  Art,  §  123  (Vol.  XX.  p.  113).] 
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